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INTRODUCTORY. 


Iv  1800  the  Rockj  Mountains  were  unknown.  The  mighty  streams 
of  Missoiiri  and  Oregon  rolled  through  their  primeTal  solitudes  unseen 
but  bj  the  eye  of  the  red  man.  Now  the  clank  of  the  steamboat's  piston 
is  heard  upon  almost  erery  stream,  and  thousands  crowd  the  banks  to 
welcome  the  thousands  that  pour  from  her  crowded  decks.  Tens  of 
thousands  now  U«ad  the  solitudes  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  the  rast 
western  pUdns  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific,  2000  miles,  with  less  fear  and 
&dgue  than  did  the  little  band  of  pilgrims  which,  two  centuries  ago, 
went  firom  in&nt  Boston  to  found  the  colonies  of  Connecticut,  200  miles 
west  The  next  quarter  of  a  centuiy  will  see  the  dwellers  by  the  At- 
lantic maldng  railroad  excursions  to  tl^  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The 
American  chSd  of  to>day  opens  his  eyes  upon  a  theatre  for  his  enterprize 
as  broad  as  was  the  Roman  empire  in  its  palmiest  days. 

Our  eastern  borders  behold  the  sun  in  all  its  splendor  rising  from  the 
Atlantic,  while  the  western  shores  are  embraced  in  darkness  by  the  bil- 
lows of  the  Pacific  Our  country  has  indeed  a  vast  extent  of  territory, 
with  the  diversified  climates  of  the  globe.  On  the  one  hand,  is  the  eyer 
smiling  verdure  of  the  beautiful  aid  balmy  south,  and  on  the  other,  the 
sterile  hills  and  sombre  pine  forests  of  the  dreary  north;  uid  intermediate, 
the  outstretched  region  where  the  chilling  blasts  of  winter  are  succeeded 
Vy  the  zephyrs  and  the  flowers  of  summer. 

The  snow-clad  summits  of  her  mountains  look  down  upon  the  ele- 
mental war  of  the  storm  clouds  floating  above  the  shrubless  prairie,  that 
realizes  the  obsolete  notion  of  the  earth  being  an  immense  plain ;  and, 
toward  the  ocean  on  the  east  and  the  west,  upon  the  broad  rich  valleys 
where  the  father  of  waters,  the  **  endless  river,''  and  the  mi^'estic  Colum- 
bia, with  its  hundred  branches,  gently  winds  along,  or  rapidly  rush  on  to 
mingle  their  waters  with  the  waves  oif  the  Pacific,  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  or 
the  magnificent  expanse  of  our  northwestern  Caspian  seas. 

Could  the  power  of  vision  at  once  extend  over  our  whole  wide  domain, 
what  a  grand,  ennobling  scene  would  be  presented  to  a  spectator  stand- 
ing upon  one  of  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or,  as  Wash- 
ington Irving  aptly  denominates  it,  "the  crest  of  the  world."  And  then 
to  take,  upon  a  summer  day,  a  biid's-eye  view  of  all  our  roads,  canals, 
nilroads,  lakes  and  rivers — the  innumerable  post-coaches  whirling 
along  over  our  post-roads;  ships  or  steamers  gliding  magically  along  our 
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waters ;  oar  locomotives  Bhooting  off  like  the  comet  npon  its  trade ;  cor 
rapid  intercourse  between  the  seaboard  and  the  inland  maritime  cities ; 
and  oar  approaching  and  departing  with  the  commerce  of  the  world ; 
with  all  the  varioas,  complicated  morements  of  the  country,  town  and 
city ;  and  then,  to  hear  all  the  different  musical  and  discordant  sounds 
coming  up  to  this  "crest  of  the  world,"  if  they  could  comprehend  the 
entire  scene,  from  the  bellowing  of  the  buffalo,  leading  his  shaggy 
hundreds  over  the  prairie,  to  the  roar  of  the  cat^iract  as  it  shakes  the 
earth  with  its  stupendous  plunge,  with  all  this  beneath  the  eye  and  upon 
the  ear,  well  might  the  enraptured  spectator  exclaim,  what  a  sublime 
panorama  I 

For  variety,  beauty,  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  scenery,  what  country 
can  surpass  our  own  f  What  country  can  equal  ttie  life-sustaining  power 
that  slumbers  in  her  soil  I  With  all  her  wealth,  improvements  and  intel- 
ligence, and  with  our  twenty-five  millions  of  Inhabitants,  still  we  have 
but  just  commenced  the  settlements  of  our  country,  and  are  only  on  the 
borders  of  the  mighty  wilderness.  Her  undeveloped  resources  are  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  free  population  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions. 
A  century  hence,  if  permitted  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  peace,  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  fifty  stars  upon  her  banner,  may  welcome,  at  the 
dawning  of  that  New- Year's  mom,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  happy  f]*eemen.  How  exalted  may  then  be  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  the  people.  The  success  of  our  efforts  in  the  improvement 
of  our  schools,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  enables  us  to 
make  an  estimate  of  what  our  posterity  of  the  thiid  generation  are 
likely  to  become. 

Active  must  be  the  ardent  imagination  that  can  picture  the  scene  at  a 
glance.  The  ideal  landscape  cannot  equal  the  reality,  however  lively 
may  be  the  fancy.  The  idea  of  such  a  view  as  we  have  fancied  to  be  be- 
held from  the  mountain  top  a  hundred  years  fi'om  this  day,  can  never  be 
conveyed  by  words,  the  picture  must  be  painted  by  the  wonder-working 
power  of  the  pencil  of  ideality. 

Did  we  wish  to  impersonate  our  young  and  growing  republic  by  some 
graphic  symbol  by  which  its  first  and  onward  progress  might  be  indi- 
cated, we  could  not  choose  one  more  appropriate  than  the  young  and 
vigorous  pioneer,  buoyant  with  hope  and  high  expectations  of  the  future, 
stripped  for  the  mighty  contest  between  human  strength  and  the  giant 
forest-sons  of  nature.  With  his  axe  in  hand,  he  stands  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  vast  wilderness,  far  fh>m  the  hallowed  associations  of  youth 
and  the  charities  of  home  and  of  neighborhood,  prepared  to  prostrate 
the  umbrageous  fbrest  and  admit  the  life-giving  sunbeams  to  the  exuber- 
ant bosom  of  mother  earth.  When  first  he  left  the  teeming  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  bearing  upon  his  head  a  parent's  blessing  and  within  his  heart 
the  glow  of  pure  patriotism,  he  saw  not  the  dangers  and  diflBculties  he 
had  to  encounter.  But  when  they  arose  threatening  around  him  —  when 
the  flood  disputed  his  progress — the  towering  mountain  loomed  up  like 
a  giant  before  him,  and  the  red  man  of  the  forest  watched  his  every 
movem^t  with  a  jealous  eye — then  the  moral  courage  of  his  nature  ex- 
panded and  strengthened,  and  hie  soul  was  elevated  with  the  thoughts  of 
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that  B^gbtj  conqaest  he  was  about  to  achieve.  His  axe  was  his  tnutj 
dajmore — his  jovmg  wtfe — his  conntrj's  honor — nniyersal  freedom  — 
tliMe  composed  his  oriflamme  to  encourage  him  in  -the  heat  of  battle ; 
nd  his  canse  was  the  cause  of  religion,  hnmanity,  tmth,  equity  and  free- 
dem.  With  snch  a  weapon,  such  a  rallying  standard,  snch  a  noble  in- 
eitement,  did  the  hardy  pioneer  wrestle  with  the  gnarled  oak  and  tower- 
ing beach  till  they  were  overcome,  and  Inxuriant  grainfields,  Kke  a  green 
oasis  in  Uie  midst  of  the  desert,  gladened  his  heart  with  the  smiles  of 
abottdant  prosperity.  Where  he  had  recently  foaght  his  yictorions  bat- 
tle, a  village  nprose,  a  monnmentid  trophy  of  his  prowess ;  and  from 
eastern  lands — lands  where  his  ancestors  dwell — the  commercial  marts 
upon  the  borders  of  the  sea — he  hears  the  echo  of  his  song  of  triumph, 
and  beholds  a  mighty  tide  of  physical  and  intellectual  strength  flowing 
OB  in  his  track,  to  populate,  beautify  and  enrich  the  domain  he  has  con- 
qaered,  and  to  rear  and  foster  there  other  pioneers  to  push  farther  on- 
ward toward  the  sands  of  the  great  Pacific. 

Such  has  been  the  onward  progress  of  our  country.  But  little  more 
than  two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  permanent  colony 
from  Great  Britain  landed  upon  the  snow-clad  rock  of  Plymouth,  to  co- 
operate with  others  who  had  erected  a  few  altars  along  the  more  southern 
regions  of  the  Atlantic  shore.  Like  the  young  pioneer,  they  came  from 
home  with  the  blessings  of  millions  of  their  countrymen  upon  their  heads, 
and  the  fire  of  patriotism  and  religious  zeal  warming  their  hearts. 

The  forest — the  flood — the  savage  —  all  disputed  their  progress; 
bat  stout  hands  and  stouter  hearts — the  encouraging  voice  of  contempo- 
raries and  the  beckoning  hand  of  posterity  —  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause  and  the  bright  reward  that  glittered  upon  the  distant  goal,  all 
combined  to  make  them  look  upon  danger  as  unworthy  of  notice,  and  to 
inspire  them  with  that  courage  which  makes  mountains  dwindle  into 
mole-hills  when  intercepting  the  progress  of  a  mighty  movement.  As 
circle  follows  circle  when  a  pebble  is  cast  into  the  quiet  lake,  so  did  civil- 
ization extend  its  conquering  influence  from  this  little  nucleus,  until 
cities,  and  viUages,  and  fields  of  grain  spread  out  like  a  beauteous  pano- 
rama, to  the  very  base  of  the  towering  Allegaaies.  But  there  was  one 
thing  yet  to  be  accomplished.  The  young  pioneer  felt  his  strength,  and 
the  new  world  he  had  developed  presented  a  far  better  scope  for  his  en- 
ergies than  the  beaten  track  pursued  by  his  ancestors.  He  felt  that 
parental  authority  was  a  ruinous  restraint,  and  compliance  therewith  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  necessary  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
glorious  designs;  and  he  resolved  to  break  the  fetter.  For  a  time  he 
laid  aside  the  axe  and  the  plow  and  battled  manfully  for  freedom. 
The  contest  was  long  and  painful,  but  the  star  of  his  destiny  lighted  his 
path,  the  principles  of  right  were  the  "  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire 
by  night,"  and  after  seven  long  years  of  painful  struggle,  the  eagle  of 
victory  perched  upon  his  standard. 

Thus  freed,  our  young  republic  opened  wide  its  benevolent  arms  as  an 
asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  lands.  It  had  changed  the  wildemess 
into  a  rich  and  inviting  territory,  and  a  vast  flood  of  emigration  poured 
its  tributary  waters  into  its  bosom,  till  the  Alleganies  no  longer  formed 
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an  obstniction.  Oyer  their  rough  battlements  this  flood  fonnd  its  waj; 
and  through  the  vast  and  fertile  ralley  of  the  Ohio,  irrigating  streams  of 
physical  strength,  intelligence  and  wealth  flowed,  spreading  freshness  and 
beanty  wherever  they  penetrated.  Tear  after  year,  new  pioneers  op^Md 
paths  farther  and  farther  into  the  wUdemess,  and  formed  new  channels 
for  the  tide  of  emigration  and  population,  till  now  the  Mississippi  —  the 
father  of  floods — flows  for  hundreds  of  miles  amid  the  fields  and  dwell* 
ings  of  a  busy  people.  Now,  when  we  speak  of  our  country — our 
domain  —  the  term  is  rague  and  inconclusiye.  From  the  lagoons  of 
Florida  to  the  fiirthest  verge  of  the  great  lakes — from  Eastport  to 
Astoria,  our  domain  is  extended,  and  our  ''  little  piece  of  striped  bant- 
ing  "  is  acknowledged  and  revered. 

The  time  has  been,  and  that  but  recently,  when  the  "  fkt  west "  was 
our  definite  point  of  boundary.  But  now,  where  is  it  ?  St  Louis,  bat 
a  few  years  since  a  town  upon  our  western  frontier,  has  now  become  in- 
most the  centre  of  our  Union.  Where,  until  recently,  the  wolf  made  his 
lair  —  a  point  more  than  a  thousand  miles  fh)m  the  sea — wharves  are 
covered  with  the  silks  of  India,  the  cutlery  of  Britain,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  islands  of  Oceanica. 

Follow  the  Missouri  up  even  to  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  the  voices'^of 
fHends  and  kindred  greet  you  on  every  side.  Nay,  stand  upon  the  crest 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  view  upon  one  side  the  spurs  of  the  AUe- 
ganies,  upon  the  other,  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  around  you  the 
vast  expanse  of  montain,  prairie,  river,  city,  village,  and  you  are  but 
looking  upon  "  our  country  " — the  mighty  result  of  the  pioneer's  energy. 

I  beheld  the  westward  marches 

Of  the  unknown  crowded  nations. 

AU  the  land  was  full  of  people, 

Restless,  straggling,  toiling,  striving. 

Speaking  manj  tongues,  yet  feeling 

But  one  heart-beat  in  their  bosoms. 

In  the  woodlands  rang  their  axes, 

Smoked  their  towns  in  all  the  valleys ; 

Over  all  the  lakes  and  rivers 

Bushed  their  great  canoes  of  thunder. — ^Hiawatha* 

Many  people  residing  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  devoting  their  atten- 
tion almost  exclusively  to  the  aflbirs  of  the  thousand  cities  that  line  the 
shores,  and  lift  their  glittering  spires  to  heaven,  from  Maine  to  Florida^ 
have  but  a  funt  idea  of  the  mighty  regions  of  the  West.  They  think  of 
it  as  a  new  and  unimportant  section  of  the  Union,  as  yet  wild,  oncolti- 
vated,  and  thinly  settled. 

The  largest  portion  of  this  wide  domain  is  doubtless  capable  of  culti- 
ration  and  thick  settlement  When  we  look  at  it  closely,  we  find  it, 
from  the  finely  cultivated  fields  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  to  the  broad 
prairies  of  Missouri,  and  fi'om  the  wild  rice  swamps  of  the  North  to  the 
cypress  swamps  of  the  South,  fertile  beyond  example,  level  or  slighUy 
undulating,  and  accessible  in  every  direction.  Through  this  rich  codntry 
the  Mississippi,  Missonri  and  Ohio  rivers  roll  their  majestic  currents,  re- 
ceiving the  contributions  of  a  thousand  other  streams  of  less  magnitude, 
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Imt  maBj  of  them  nsTigaUe  for  large  vessels.  It  appears  firom  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Mather,  geologist  of  Ohio,  that  that  state  contains  as  much 
bitamiBOBS  coal  of  a  good  quality,  and  easy  of  access,  as  all  England 
and  Wales;  in  this  respect  he  thinks  it  no  richer  than  western  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  western  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
jadging  from  what  is  already  known,  are  doubtless  underlain,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  same  great  mineral  treasure.  Immense  beds  of  iron  ore 
are  found  in  various  sections,  many  of  which  have  already  been  opened, 
and  are  woiiced  with  great  success.  Lead  is  also  found  in  great  abund- 
ance; salt  is  met  with  in  inexhaustible  quantities;  lime  is  uniyersally 
distributed ;  and  the  finest  freestone  found  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
All  the  piNodncts  of  agriculture  —  wheat,  maize,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco, 
cotton  and  sugar — gprow  luxuriantly. 

In  Csct,  here  is  a  land  that  is  almost  a  world  within  itself.  Its  interior 
is  more  easy  of  access  than  any  country  in  Europe,  and  is  filled,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  inexhaustible  stores  of  wealth.  It  is  capable  of  support- 
mg,  independently  of  every  nation  upon  earth,  more  than  a  hundred 
mSlions  of  people.  For  many  years  the  ceaseless  tide  of  population 
has  been  rolling  over  it,  scattering  upon  its  prairies  and  thickening 
along  its  rivers.  The  spirit  of  prophecy  hardly  dares  describe  the  vis- 
ions which  it  beholds  in  the  future  for  that  wide  and  fertile  portion  of 
our  mighty  TJnion. 
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IK  May,  1539,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  the  governor  of  Caba,  landed  at 
Tampa  Bay  with  six  hundred  followers.  He  marched  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1541,  discovered  the  Mississippi;  being  the 
first  European  who  had  ever  beheld  that  mighty  river. 

Spain  for  many  years  claimed  the  whole  of  the  country  bounded  by 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  H>f  St  Lawrence  on  the  north,  all  of  which  bore 
the  name  of  Florida.  Abont  twenty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi,  some  Catholic  missionaries  attempted  to  form  settlements  at 
St  Augustine  and  its  vicinitv;  and  a  few  years  later  a  colony  of  French 
Calvinists  had  been  established  pn  the  St  Mary's,  near  the  coast  In 
1565  this  settlement  was  annihilated  by  an  expedition  from  Spain,  under 
Pedro  Melendez  de  Aviles,  and  about  nine  hundred  French,  men,  women 
and  children,  cruelly  massacred.  The  bodies  of  many  of  the  slain  were 
hang  from  trees,  with  the  inscription,  **Not  as  Frenchmen,  biU  as  here- 
tics.^^  Having  accomplished  this  bloody  errand,  Melendez  founded  St 
Augustine,  the  oldest  town  by  half  a  century  of  any  now  in  the  Union. 
Four  years  after,  Dominic  de  Qourges,  burning  to  avenge  his  country- 
men, fitted  out  an  expedition  at  his  own  expense,  and  surprised  the 
Spanish  colonists  on  the  St  Mary's,  destroying  the  ports,  burning  the 
houses,  and  ravaging  the  settlements  with  fire  and  sword,  finishing  the 
work  by  also  suspending  some  of  the  corpses  of  his  enemies  from  trees, 
with  the  inscription,  **Not  as  Spaniards,  but  as  murderers.^^  Unable 
to  hold  possession  of  the  country,  De  Gourges  retired  to  his  fleet 
Florida,  excepting  for  a  few  years,  remained  under  the  Spanish  crown, 
suffering  much  in  its  early  history  firom  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  pirat- 
ical incursions,  until  1819,  when,  vastly  diminished  from  its  original 
boundaries,  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1845  became  a 
State. 

In  1585  James  Cartier,  a  distinguished  French  mariner,  sailed  with 
an  exploring  expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  taking  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  his  king,  called  it  ''  New  France."  In  1608 
the  energetic  Ohamplain  created  a  nucleus  for  the  settlement  of  Canada 
by  founding  Quebec.  This  was  the  same  year  with  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  and  twelve  years  previous  to  that  on  which  the 
Puritans  first  stepped  upon  the  rocks  of  Plymouth. 
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To  Btreogthen  the  establishment  of  French  dominion,  the  genius  of 
Champlain  saw  that  it  was  essential  to  establish  missions  among  the 
Indians.  Up  to  this  period  "the  far  west"  had  been  nntrod  by  the 
foot  of  the  white  man.  In  1616  a  French  Franciscan,  named  Le  Caron, 
passed  through  the  Iroquois  and  Wyandot  nations  to  streams  running 
into  Lake  Huron;  and  in  1684,  two  Jesuits  founded  the  first  mission  in 
that  region.  But  just  a  century  elapsed  from  the  discovery  of  the 
Mississippi  ere  the  first  Canadian  envoys  met  the  savage  nations  of  the 
northwest  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary's,  below  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior. 
It  was  not  until  1659  that  any  of  the  adventurous  fur  traders  wintered 
on  the  shores  of  this  vast  lake,  nor  until  1660  that  Kene  Mesnard 
founded  the  first  missionary  station  upon  its  rocky  and  inhospitaJ[)le 
coast.  Perishing  soon  after  in  the  forest,  it  was  left  to  Father  Claude 
Allouez,  five  years  subsequent,  to  build  the  first  permanent  habitation  of 
white  men  among  the  northwestern  Indians.  In  1668  the  mission  was 
founded  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary's,  by  Dablon  and  Marquette;  in  1670 
Nicolas  Perrot,  agent  for  the  intendant  of  Canada,  explored  Lake 
Michigan  to  near  its  southern  termination.  Formal  possession  was 
taken  of  the  northwest  by  the  French  in  1671,  and  Marquette  estab- 
lished a  missionary  station  at  Point  St.  Ignace,  on  the  main  land  north 
of  Mackinac,  which  was  the  first  settlement  in  Michigan. 

Until  late  in  this  century,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  the  Indians  border- 
ing the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  the  adventurous  missionaries,  on  their 
route  west,  on  pain  of  death,  were  compelled  to  pass  far  to  the  north, 
through  "a  region  horrible  with  forests,"  by  the  Ottawa  and  French 
Rivers  of  Canada. 

As  yet  no  frenchman  had  advanced  beyond  Fox  River,  of  Winnebago 
Lake,  in  Wisconsin;  but  in  May,  1673,  the  missionary  Marquette,  with 
a  few  companions,  left  Mackinac  in  canoes,  passed  up  Oreen  Bay,  en- 
tered Fox  River,  crossed  the  country  to  Wisconsin,  and,  following  its 
current,  passed  into  and  discovered  the  Mississippi ;  down  which  they 
sailed  several  hundred  miles,  and  retnmed  in  the  autumn.  The  discove- 
ry of  this  great  river  gave  great  joy  in  New  France,  it  being  "  a  pet 
idea "  of  that  age  that  some  of  its  western  tributaries  would  afford  a 
direct  route  to  the  South  Sea,  and  thence  to  China.  Monsieur  La 
Salle,  a  man  of  indefatigable  enterprise,  having  been  several  years  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation,  in  1682  explored  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea, 
and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
France,  in  honor  of  whom  he  called  it  Louisiana.  In  1685  he  also  took 
formal  possession  of  Texas,  and  founded  a  colony  on  the  Colorado ;  bat 
La  Salle  was  assassinated,  and  the  colony  dispersed. 

The  descriptions  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  Yalley  of  the 
Mississippi,  given  by  these  explorers,  led  many  adventurers  from  the 
cold  climate  of  Canada  to  follow  the  same  route,  and  commence  settle- 
ments. About  the  year  1680  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  the  oldest  towns 
in  the  Mississippi  Yalley,  were  founded.  Kaskaskia  became  the  capital 
of  the  Illinois  country,  and  in  1721  a  Jesuit  college  and  monastery  were 
founded  there. 

A  peace  with  the  Iroquois,  Hnrcns,  and  Ottawas,  in  1700,  gave  the 
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French  fihcOities  for  settling  the  westem  pnrt  of  Canndft.  In  Jnne^ 
ITOl,  De  la  Motte  Cadillac,  with  a  Jesoit  missionary  and  a  hundred 
men,  laid  the  foundation  of  Detroit  All  of  the  eztensiye  region  sonth 
of  the  lakes  was  now  claimed  by  the  French,  nnder  the  name  of  Canada, 
or  New  France.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  and  the  New 
Tork  legislature  passed  a  law  for  hanging  every  Popish  priest  that 
ahonld  come  Yoluntarily  into  the  province.  The  French,  chiefly  through 
the  mild  and  conciliating  course  of  their  missionaries,  had  gained  so 
much  influence  over  the  westem  Indians,  that,  when  a  war  broke  out 
with  England  in  Itll,  the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  became  their 
allies ;  and  the  latter  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  restrict  their  claims  to 
the  eountiy  south  of  the  lakes.  The  Fox  nation,  allies  of  the  English, 
in  It  13  made  an  attack  upon  Detroit,  but  were  defeated  by  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies.     The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  this  year,  ended  the  war. 

By  the  year  1720,  a  profitable  trade  had  arisen  in  fiirs  and  agricul* 
tnral  products  between  the  French  of  Louisiana  and  those  of  Illinois, 
and  settlements  had  been  made  on  the  Mississippi,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Illinois.  To  confine  the  English  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  French 
adopted  the  plan  of  forming  a  line  of  military  posts,  to  extend  from  the 
jgreat  northern  lakes  to  the  Mexican  Qulf ;  and,  as  one  of  the  links  of 
the  chain,  Fort  Chartres  was  built  on  the  Mississippi,  near  Kaskaskia ; 
and  in  ita  vicinity  soon  flourished  the  villages  of  Canokia  and  Prairie  4a 
Koeher. 

The  Ohio  at  this  time  was  but  little  known  to  the  French,  and  on 
their  early  maps  was  but  an  insignificant  stream.  Early  in  this  century 
their  missionaries  had  penetrat^  to  the  sources  of  the  Allegany.  la 
1721,  Joncaire,  a  French  agent  and  trader,  established  himself  among 
the  Senecas  at  Lewistown,  and  Fort  Niagara  was  erected,  near  the  falls, 
five  yeiurs  subsequent  In  1735,  according  to  some  authorities,  Post  St. 
Tlncent  was  erected  on  the  Wabash.  Almost  coeval  with  this  was  the 
military  post  of  Presque  Isle,  on  the  site  of  Erie,  Penn.,  and  from  thence 
a  cordon  of  posts  extended  on  the  Allegany  to  Pittsburg,  and  from 
thence  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash. 

In  1749  the  French  regularly  explored  the  Ohio,  and  formed  alliances 
with  the  Indians  in  Westem  New  York,  Pennsylvania^  and  Virginia. 
The  English,  who  claimed  the  whole  west  to  the  Pacific,  but  whose  set- 
tlements were  confined  to  the  comparatively  narrow  strip  east 'of  the 
mountains,  were  jealous  of  the  rapidly  increasing  power  of  the  French 
in  the  west.  Not  content  with  exciting  the  savages  to  hostilities  against 
them,  they  stimulated  private  enterpnse  by  granting  six  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  choice  land  on  the  Ohio  to  the  *'  Ohio  Company." 

By  the  vear  1751  there  were  in  the  Illinois  country  the  settlements  of 

Cahokia,  five  mUes  below  the  site  of  St  Louis ;  St  Philip's,  forty-five 

^ miles  &rther  down  the  river;  St  Genevieve,  a  littie  lower  still;  and  on 

'the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  Fort  Chartres,  Kaskaskia,  and  Prairie 

du  Rocher.     The  largest  of  these  was  Kaskaskia,  which  at  one  time 

contained  nearly  three  thousand  souls. 

In  1748  the  Ohio  Company,  composed  mainly  of  wealthy  Yirginians, 
dispatched  Christopher  Gist  to  explore  the  country,  gain  llie  good  will 
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of  the  Indians,  and  asbertain  the  plans  of  the  French.  Grossing  over- 
iMid  %o  the  Ohio,  he  proceeded  down  it  to  the  Great  Miami,  np  which 
he  passed  to  the  towns  of  the  Miamies,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  site 
of  Dayton.  The  next  year  the  company  established  a  trading  post  in 
that  vicinity,  on  Loramie's  Creek,  the  first  point  of  English  settlement  in 
the  western  country ;  it  was  soon  after  broken  up  by  the  French. 

In  the  year  1753,  Dinwiddle,  governor  of  Vir^nia,  sent  George 
Washington,  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  commissioner,  to  remon* 
strate  with  the  French  commandant,  who  was  at  Fort  le  Boenf,  near  the 
site  of  Erie,  Penn.,  against  encroachments  of  the  French.  The  English 
claimed  the  country  by  virtue  of  her  first  royal  charters,  the  French  by 
the  stronger  title  of  discovery  and  possession.  The  result  of  the  mission 
proving  unsatisfactory,  the  English,  although  it  was  a  time  of  peace, 
raised  a  force  to  expel  the  invaders  from  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries.  A 
detachment  under  Lieutenant  Ward  erected  a  fort  on  the  site  of  Pitts- 
burg; but  it  was  surrendered  shortly  after,  in  April,  1754,  to  a  superior 
force  of  French  and  Indians  under  Contrecoeur,  and  its  garrison  peace- 
ably permitted  to  retire  to  the  frontier  post  of  Cumberland.  Contrecoeut 
then  erected  a  strong  fortification  at  *'  the  fork,"  under  the  name  of  Fort 
Duquesne.  • 

Measures  were  now  taken  by  both  nations  for  the  struggle  that  was 
to^ensne.  On  the  28th  of  May,  a  strong  detachment  of  Virginia  troops, 
under  Washington,  surprised  a  small  body  of  French  from  Fort  Du- 
quesne, killed  ita  commander,  M.  Jumonville,  and  ten  men,  and  took 
nearly  all  the  rest  prisoners.  He  then  fell  back  and  erected  Fort  Neces- 
sity, near  the  fiite  of  Uniontown.  In  July  he  was  attacked  by  a  large 
body  of  French  and  Indians,  commanded  by  M.  Yilliers,  and,  after  a 
gallant  resistance,  compelled  to  capitulate,  with  permission  to  retire  un- 
molested, and  under  the  express  stipulation  that  farther  settlements  or 
forts  should  not  be  founded  by  the  English  west  of  the  mountains  for 
one  year. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1755,  General  Braddock  was  deffeated  within  ten 
miles  of  Fort  Duquesne.'^^is  army,  composed  mainly  of  veteran  Eng- 
lish troops,  passed  into  an  ambuscade  formed  by  a  fkr  inferlAr  body  of 
French  and  Indians,  who,  lying  concealed  in  two  deep  ravines  each  side 
of  his  line  of  march,  poured  in  upon  the  compact  body  of  their  enemy 
volleys  of  musketry,  with  almost  perfect  safety  to  themselves.     The  Vir- 

S"nia  provincials,  under  Washington,  by  their  knowledge  of  border  war- 
re  and  cool  bravery,  alone  saved  the  army  firom  complete  ruin.  Brad- 
dock  was  himself  mortally  wounded  by  a  provincial  named  Fausett.  A 
brother  of  the  latter  had  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  general,  that  the 
troops  should  not  take  positions  behind  the  trees,  when  Braddock  rode 
up  and  struck  him  down.  Fausett,  who  saw  the  whole  transaction,  im- 
mediately drew  up  his  rifle  and  shot  him  through  the  lungs,  partly  firom 
revenge  and  partlv  as  a  measure  of  salvation  to  the  army,  which  was 
being  sacrificed  to  his  headstrong  obstinacy  and  inexperience. 

The  resist  of  this  battle  gave  the  French  and  Indians  a  complete  as- 
cendency on  the  Ohio,  and  put  a  check  to  the  operations  of  the  English, 
west  of  the  mountains,  for  two  or  three  years.    In  July,  1758,  General 
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Foibeiy  witii  aeTon  thomud  bmb,  left  CarHrie,  Peim.,  fbr  the  west.  A 
corps  in  adyance,  principally  of  HigUand  Scotch,  under  Major  Grant, 
were,  on  the  IStfa  of  September,  defeated  in  the  vicinitj  of  Fort  Da* 
qneme,  on  tiie  site  of  Pittsburg.  A  short  time  after,  the  French  and 
Indians  made  an  nnsnccessfol  «ttaek  upon  the  adranced  guard,  under 
Colonel  Boquet 

In  Norember  the  oommandaat  of  Fort  Dnqnesne,  unable  to  cope  with 
the  superior  foiee  approaching  under  ForbM,  abandoned  the  fortress, 
and  descended  to  New  Orleans.  On  his  route  he  erected  Fort  Massac, 
so  caUed  in  honor  of  M.  Massac,  who  superintended  its  construction.  It 
was  upon  the  Ohio,  within  forty  mOes  of  its  mouth,  and  within  the  limits 
of  Uiinois.  Forbes  repaired  Fort  Duquesne,  and  changed  its  name  to 
Fort  Fin,  in  honor  of  the  English  prime  minister. 

The  £n(^ish  were  now  for  the  first  time  in  possession  of  the  Upper 
Ohia  In  the  spring  they  established  seyeral  posts  in  that  region, 
imminent  among  which  was  Fort  Burd,  or  Redstone  Old  Fort,  on  the 
site  of  Brownsrilie. 

Owing  to  the  treachery  of  €h)Yemor  Lyttleton,  in  1760,  by  which 
twenty-two  Cherokee  chiefe  on  an  embassy  of  peace  were  made  prisoners 
it  Fort  Oeorge,  on  the  Sayannah,  that  nation  flew  to  arms,  and  for  a 
whOe  desolated  tiie  frontiers  ot  Virginia  and  the  CaroKnas.  Fort  Lou- 
don, in  fiatt  Tennessee,  haying  been  beseig^  by  tiie  Indians,  the  garri- 
son cafntulated  on  the  7th  of  August,  and  on  the  day  afterwards,  while 
on  tiie  route  to  Fort  Oeorge,  were  attacked  and  the  greater  part  massa- 
cred. In  the  summer  of  1761  Colonel  Grant  inyaded  their  country,  and 
compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  On  the  north  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess had  attended  the  British  arms.  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  Fort 
Niagara,  and  Qnebec  were  taken  hi  1759,  and  the  next  year  Montreal 
fell,  and  with  it  all  of  Canada. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1768^  France  gaye  up  her  daim  to  New 
France  and  Canada,  embracing  M  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi 
from  its  source  to  the  Bayou  Iberyille.  The  remainder  of  her  Missis- 
nppi  possessions,  embracing  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Mmid  of  Orieans,  ^  soon  after  secretly  ceded  to  Spain,  which  termi- 
nated the  doo^ion  c^  France  on  this  continent,  and  her  yast  plans  for 
emj^re. 

At  this  period  Lower  Louisiana  had  become  of  considerable  import- 
ance. The  explorations  of  La  Salle  in  Lower  Mississippi  country  were 
renewed  in  1697  by  Lemoine  D'Iberyille,  a  braye  French  nayal  oflicer. 
Sailing  with  two  yessels,  he  entered  the  Mississippi  in  March,  1698,  by 
^  Bayou  Iberyille.  He  built  forts  on  the  Bay  of  BUoxi,  and  at  Mobfle, 
both  ^  which  were  deserted  for  the  Island  of  DaupMne,  which  for  years 
was  the  head-qnarters  of  the  oolony.  He  also  erected  Fort  Balize,  at 
the  month  of  the  riyer,  and  fixed  on  the  site  of  Fort  Rosalie;  which 
latter  became  the  scene  of  a  bloody  Indian  war. 

After  his  death,  in  1706,  Louisiana  was  but  little  more  than  a  wilder- 
ness; and  a  yain  search  for  gold,  and  trading  in  furs,  rather  than  the 
sobstaadal  pursuits  of  agriculture,  allured  the  colonists,  and  much  time 
was  lost  in  journeys  of  discoyery,  and  in  colleeting  ftirs  among  distant 
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tribes.  Of  the  oecapied  lands,  Biloxi  was  a  barren  BWEtd,  and  the  soil  of 
the  Isle  of  Dauphine  poor.  Bienville,  the  brother  and  snecessor  of 
D'Iberyille,  was  at  the  fort  on  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  where  he 
and  his  soldiers  were  liable  to  innndations,  and  held  joint  possession 
with  mosquitoes,  frogs,  snakes,  and  alligators. 

)  In  1*712  Antoine  de  Crozat,  an  East  India  merchant,  of  vast  wealth, 
purchased  a  grant  of  the  entire  country,  with  the  exclusire  right  of  com- 
merce for  sixteen  years.  But  in  1717,  the  speculation  havuig  resulted  in 
his  ruin,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  colonists,  he  surrendered  his  privileges. 
Soon  after,  a  number  of  other  adventurers,  under  the  name  of  the  Misis- 
sippi  Company,  obtained  from  the  French  government  a  charter  which 
gave  them  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  except  the  bare  title,  including  a 
complete  monopoly  of  the  trade  and  the  mines.  Their  expectations 
were  chiefly  from  the  mines ;  and  on  the  strength  of  a  former  traveler, 
Nicolas  Perrot,  having  discovered  a  copper  mine  in  the  valley  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  directors  of  the  company  assigned  to  the  soil  of  Louisiana 
silver  and  gold,  and  to  the  mud  of  the  Mississippi  diamonds  and  pearis. 
The  notorious  Law,  who  then  resided  at  Paris,  was  the  secret  agent  of 
the  company.  To  form  its  capital,  its  shares  were  sold  at  five  hundred 
livree  each ;  and  such  was  the  speculating  mania  of  the  times,  that  in  a 
short  time  more  t^an  a  hundred  millions  were  realised.  Although  this 
proved  ruinous  to  individuals,  yet  the  colony  was  greatly  benefited  bj 
the  consequent  emigration,  and  agriculture  and  commerce  flourished. 

In  1719  Renault,  an  agent  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  left  France 
with  about  two  liundred  miners  and  emigrants,  to  carry  out  the  mining 
schemes  of  the  company.  He  bought  five  hundred  slaves  at  St  Do- 
mingo, to  work  the  mines,  which  he  conveyed  to  Illinois  in  1720.  He 
established  himself  a  few  ndles  above  Kaskaskia,  and  founded  there  th^ 
village  of  St.  Philip's.  Extravagant  expectations  existed  in  France  of 
his  probable  success  in  obtaining  gold  and  silver.  He  sent  out  exploring 
parties  in  various  sections  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  His  explorations 
extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  Rivers,  and  even  to 
the  Cumberland  valley  in  Tennessee,  where,  at  "  French  Lick,  "  on  the 
site  of  Nashville,  the  French  established  a  trading  post  Although 
Renault  was  wofully  disappo&ted  in  not  discovering  extensive  mines  of 
gold  or  silver,  yet  he  made  various  discoveries  of  lead ;  among  which 
were  the  mines  north  of  Potosi,  and  those  on  the  St  Fran9ois.  He 
eventually  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  smiting  of  lead,  of  which 
he  made  considerable  quantities  and  shipped  to  France.  He  remained 
in  the  country  until  1744.  Nothing  of  consequence  was  again  done  in 
mining  until  after  the  Americui  revolution. 

In  1718  Bienville  laid  out  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  plan  of 
Rochefort,  France.  Some  four  years  after,  the  bankruptcy  of  Law- 
threw  the  colony  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and  occasioned  wide-spread 
ruin  in  France,  where  speculation  had  been  carried  to  an  extreme 
unknown  before. 

The  expenditures  for  Louisiana  were  consequently  stopped ;  but  the 
colony  had  now  gained  strength  to  struggle  for  herself  Louisiai^a  waa 
then  divided  into  nine  cantons,  of  which  Arkansas  and  Illinois  formed 
each  one. 
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About  this  time  the  eolony  had  considerable  diiBcoltj  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  were  inTolyed  in  wars  with  the  Chickasaws  and  the  Natchez. 
This  later  named  tribe  were  finally  completely  conquered  The  remaant 
of  them  dispersed  among  other  Indians,  so  that  that  once  powerfol  peo- 
ple, as  a  distinct  race,  was  entirely  lost  Their  name  alone  survives  m 
that  of  a  flourishing  city.  Tradition  related  singular  stories  of  the 
Natchez.  It  was  believed  that  they  emigrated  from  Mexico,  and  were 
kindred  to  the  Incas  of  Peru.  The  Natchez  alone,  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes,  had  a  consecrated  temple,  where  a  perpetual  fire  was  maintained 
by  appointed  guardians.  Near  the  temple,  on  an  artificial  mound,  stood 
the  dwelling  of  their  chief,  called  the  Great  Sun,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  descended  from  that  luminary,  and  all  around  were  grouped  the 
dwellings  of  the  tribe.  His  power  was  absolute  ;  the  dignity  was  hered* 
itary,  and  transmitted  exclusively  through  the  female  line,  and  the  race 
of  nobles  was  so  distinct  that  usage  had  moulded  language  into  the  forms 
of  reverence. 

In  1T32  the  Mississippi  Company  relinquished  their  charter  to  th« 
king,  after  holding  possession  fourteen  years.  At  this  period  Louisiana 
had  five  thousand  whites  and  twenty-five  hundred  blacks.  Agriculture 
was  improving  in  all  the  nine  cantons,  particularly  in  Illinois,  which  was 
eonsid^-ed  the  granary  of  the  colony.  Louisiana  continued  to  advance 
imtil  the  war  broke  out  with  England  in  It 55,  which  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  dominion. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1*763,  all  the  old  French  forts  in  the 
west,  as  far  as  Oreen  Bay,  were  repaired  and  garrisoned  with  British 
troops.  Agents  and  surveyors,  too,  were  making  examinations  of  the 
finest  lands  east  and  northeast  of  the  Ohio.  Judging  from  the  past, 
the  Indians  were  satisfied  that  the  British  intended  to  possess  the  whole 
country.  The  celebrated  Ottowa  chief,  Pontiac,  burning  with  hatred 
against  the  English,  in  that  year  formed  a  general  league  with  the  west- 
em  tribes,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  all  the  western  posts  had  fallen,  or 
were  closely  besieged  by  the  Indians,  and  the  whole  frontier,  for  almost 
a  thousand  miles,  suffered  from  the  merciless  fury  of  savage  warfare. 
Treaties  of  peac^were  made  with  different  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  year 
following,  at  Niagara,  by  Sir  William  Johnson ;  at  Detroit  or  vicinity, 
by  General  Bradstreet;  and  in  what  is  now  Coshocton  county,  Ohio,  by 
Colonel  Boqnet ;  at  the  German  Flats,  on  the  Mohawk,  with  the  Six 
Nations  and  their  confederates.  By  these  treaties  extensive  tracts  were 
ceded  by  the  Indians,  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  south  of  Lake 
Erie. 

Peace  having  been  concluded,  the  excitable  frontier  population  began 
to  cross  the  mountains.  Small  settlements  were  formed  on  the  main 
routes,  extending  north  towards  Fort  Pitt  and  south  to  the  head  waters 
of  the  Holston  arid  Clinch,  in  the  vicinity  of  southwestern  Virginia. 
In  1766  a  town  was  laid  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Pitt,  Military  land 
warrants  had  been  issued  in  great  numbers,  and  a  perfect  mania  for  west* 
em  land  had  taken  possession  of  the  people  of  the  middle  colonies. 
The  treaty  made  by  Sir  William  Johnson  at  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the  site  of 
Utica,  New  York,  in  October,  1768,  with  the  Six  Nations  and  their  confed^ 
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eratefl,  and  those  of  Hard  Labor  and  Lochaber,  made  with  the  Cherokees, 
afforded  a  pretext  under  which  the  settlements  were  advanced.  It  was 
now  fiedsely  claimed  that  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished  east  and  south 
of  the  Ohio,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  the  spirit  of  emigration  and 
speculation  in  land  greatly  increased.  Among  the  land  companies  formed 
at  this  time  was  the  "  Mississippi  Company,"  of  which  George  Washing- 
ton was  an  active  member. 

Tip  to  this  period  very  little  was  known  by  the  English  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Ohio.  In  1*754  James  M.  Bride,  with  some  others,  had 
passed  down  the  Ohio  in  canoes,  and,  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Kiver,  marked  th^  initials  of  their  names,  and  the  date,  on  the 
barks  of  trees.  On  their  return,  they  were  the  first  to  give  a  partic- 
ular account  of  the  beauty  and  richneto  of  the  country  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  settlements.  No  fuHher  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken 
of  Kentucky  until  the  year  1767,  when  John  Finlay,  an  Indian  trader, 
with  otiiers,  passed  through  a  part  of  the  rich  lands  of  Kentucky,  then 
Mdled  by  the  Indians  "  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Oround.  "  Finlay,  re- 
turning to  North  Carolina,  fired  the  curiosity  of  his  neighbors  by  the 
reports  of  the  discoveries  he  had  made.  In  consequence  of  this  informa- 
tion), Colonel  Daniel  Boone,  in  company  with  Finlay,  Stewart,  Holden, 
M<may,  and  Cool,  set  out  f^om  their  residence  on  the  Yadkin,  in  North 
Carolina,  May  1,  1769,  and  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  march  over  a 
mountainous  and  pathless  wilderness,  arrived  on  the  Red  River.  Here, 
from  the  top  of  an  eminence,  Boone  and  his  companions  first  beheld  a 
distant  view  of  the  beautiful  lands  of  Kentucky.  The  plains  and  forests 
abounded  with  wild  beasts  of  every  kind  ;  deer  and  elk  were  common  ; 
tiie  buffalo  were  seen  in  herds,  and  the  plains  covered  with  the  richest 
Terdure.  The  glowing  descriptions  of  these  adventurers  inflamed  the 
imaginations  of  the  borderers,  and  their  own  sterile  hills  and  moun- 
tains beyond  lost  their  charms  when  compared  to  the  fertile  plains  of  this 
newly-discovered  Paradise  in  the  West. 

In  1770  Ebenezer  Silas  and  Jonathan  Zane  settled  Wheeling.  In 
1771,  such  was  the  rush  of  emigration  to  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
Western  Virginia,  in  the  region  of  Upper  Ohio,  that  every  kind  of 
breadstuff  became  so  scarce  that,  for  several  months,  a  great  part  of  the 
population  were  obliged  to  subsist  entirely  on  meats,  roots,  vegetables, 
and  milk,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  breadstuffs;  fmd  hence  that 
period  was  long  after  known  as  "/Ae  starving  yearJ*^  Settlers,  enticed 
by  the  beauty  of  the  Cherokee  country,  emigrated  to  East  Tennessee, 
and  hundreds  of  families  also  moved  farther  south,  to  the  mild  climate 
of  West  Florida,  which  at  this  period  extended  to  the  Mississippi.  In 
the  summer  of  1773  Frankfort  and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  were  laid  out 
The  next  year  was  signalized  by  "  Dunmore's  war,"  wldch  temporarily 
checked  the  settlements. 

In  the  summer  of  1774  sevend  other  parties  of  surveyors  and  hunters 
entered  Kentucky,  and  James  Harrod  erected  a  dwelling,  the  first  erected 
by  whites  in  the  country,  on  or  near  the  site  of  Hamxlsbnrg,  around 
which  afterwards  arose  "Harrod  Station."  In  the  year  1776  Colonel 
Bichard  Henderson,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
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bis  associates,  purchased  of  the  Cherokees  all  the  coantry  laying  between 
the  Camberland  Riyer  and  Camberland  Mountains  and  Kentnckj  River, 
and  south  of  the  Ohio,  which  now  comprises  more  than  half  of  the 
State  of  Kentncky.  The  new  country  he  named  Tran^lvania.  The 
first  legislature  sat  at  Boonesborough,  and  formed  an  independent  govam- 
ment,  on  liberal  and  rational  principles.  Henderson  was  Very  active  in 
grantiBg  lands  to  new  settlers.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  subsequently 
crushed  his  schemes ;  they  claimed  the  sole  right  to  purchase  lands  from 
tbe  Indians,  and  declared  his  purchase  null  and  void.  But  as  some  com- 
pensation for  the  services  rendered  in  opening  the  wilderness,  the  legisla- 
ture granted  to  the  proprietors  a  tract  of  land,  twelve  miles  square,  on 
the  Ohio,  below  the  mouth  of  Green  River. 

In  1775  Daniel  Boone,  in  the  employment  of  Henderson,  laid  out  the 
town  and  fort  afterwards  called  Boonesborough.  From  this  time  Boones- 
borough and  Harrodsburg  became  the  nucleus  and  support  of  emigra- 
tion and  settlement  in  Kentucky.  In  May  another  fort  was  also  built^ 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Logan,  and  named 
Logan's  Fort  It  stood  on  the  site  of  Stanford,  in  Lincoln  county,  and 
became  an  important  post 

In  1776  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  was  formally  extended  over  the 
colony  of  Transylvania,  which  was  organized  into  a  county  named  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  first  court  was  held  at  Harrodsburg  in  the  spring  of  1777. 
At  this  time  the  war  of  the  revolution  was  in  full  progress,  and  the  early 
settlers  of  Kentucky  were  parUculariy  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain,  a  detailed  account  of  which  is  elsewhere 
given  in  this  volume.  The  early  French  settlements  in  the  Illinois  coun- 
try, now  being  in  possession  of  that  power,  formed  important  points 
around  which  the  British  assembled  the  Indians,  and  instigated  them  to 
murderous  incursions  against  the  pioneer  population. 

The  year  1779  was  marked,  in  Kentucky,  by  the  passage  of  the  Vir- 
ginia land  laws.  At  this  time  there  existed  claims  of  various  kinds  to 
the  western  limds.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  and  give 
judgment  upon  these  various  claims  as  they  might  be  presented.  These 
having  been  provided  for,  the  residue  of  the  rich  lands  of  Kentucky  were 
in  the  market.  As  a  consequence  of  the  passage  of  these  laws,  a  vast 
number  of  emigrants  crossed  the  mountains  into  Kentucky  to  locate  land 
warrants;  and  in  the  the  years  1779,  1780,  and  1781,  the  great  and  ab- 
sorinng  topic  in  Kentucky  was  to  enter,  survey,  and  obtain  patents  for 
the  richest  lands,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  all  the  horrors  and  dangers, 
of  an  Indian  war.  ' 

Although  the  main  features  of  the  Virginia  land  laws  were  just  and 
liberal,  yet  a  great  defect  existed  in  their  not  providing  for  a  general 
survey  of  the  country  by  the  parent  state,  and  its  subdivision  into  sec- 
tions and  parts  of  sections.  Each  warrant  holder  being  required  to 
make  his  own  survey,  and  having  the  privilege  of  locating  according  to 
his  pleasure,  interminable  confusion  arose  from  want  of  precision  in  the 
bonndaries.  In  unskilful  hands,  entries,  surveys,  and  patents  were  piled 
upon  each  other,  overlapping  and  crossing  in  inextricable  confosion; 
hence,  when  the  country  became  densely  populated,  arose  vexatious  law- 
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Boits  and  perplexities.  Sach  men  as  Kenton  and  Boone,  who  had  done 
80  much  for  the  welfare  of  Kentacky  in  its  early  days  of  trial,  found  their 
indefinite  entries  declared  nnll  and  void,  and  were  dispossessed,  in  theii 
old  age,  of  any  claim  upon  that  soil  for  which  they  had  periled  their  all. 
The  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  for  a  time  only,  suspended  Indian 
hostilities,  when  the  Indian  war  was  again  carried  on  with  renewed  ener- 

S\  This  arose  from  the  failure  of  both  countries  from  fully  executing 
e  terms  of  the  treaty.  By  it  England  was  obliged  to  surrender  the 
northwestern  posts  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Union,  and  to  return 
slaves-^^en  during  the  war.  The  United  States,  on  their  part,  had 
agreed  to  offer  no  legal  obstacles  to  the  collection  of  debts  due  from  her 
citizens  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  Yirginia,  indignant  at  the  removal 
of  her  slaves  by  the  British  fleet,  by  law  prohibited  the  collection  of 
British  debts,  while  England,  in  consequence,  refused  to  deliver  up  the 
posts,  80  that  they  were  held  by  her  more  than  ten  years,  until  Jay's 
treaty  was  concluded. 

Settlements  rapidly  advanced.  Simon  Kenton  having,  in  1T84,  erect- 
ed a  block-house  on  the  site  of  Maysville, — then  called  Limestone, — 
that  became  the  point  from  whence  the  stream  of  emigration,  from  down 
its  way  on  the  Ohio,  turned  into  the  interior. 

In  the  spring  of  1783,  the  first  court  in  Kentucky  was  held  at  Har- 
rodsburg.  At  this  period  the  estaUishment  of  a  government  independent 
of  Yirginia  appeared  to  be  of  paramount  necessity,  in  consequence  of 
trouMes  with  the  Indians.  For  this  object,  the  first  conyention  in  Ken- 
tucky was  held  at  Danville,  in  December,  1784 ;  but  it  was  not  consum- 
mateid  until  eight  separate  conventions  had  been  held,  running  through  a 
term  of  six  years.  The  last  was  assembled  in  July,  1790  ;  on  the  4th 
of  February,  1791,  Congress  passed  the  act  admitting  Kentucky  into  the 
Union,  and  in  the  April  following  she  adopted  a  state  constitution. 

Prior  to  this,  unfavorable  impressions  prevailed  in  Kentucky  against 
the  Union,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  Congress  to  compel  a  sur- 
render of  the  northwest  posts,  and  the  apparent  deposition  of  the  north- 
em  states  to  yield  to  Spain  for  twenty  years  the  sole  right  to  navigate 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  exclusive  right  to  which  was 
claimed  by  that  power,  as  being  within  her  dominions.  Kentucky  was 
suffering  under  the  horrors  of  Indian  war&re,  and  having  no  government 
of  her  own,  saw  that  that  beyond  the  mountains  was  unable  to  afford 
them  protection.  When  in  the  year  1786  several  states  in  Congress 
showed  a  disposition  to  yield  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  to 
Spain,  for  certain  commercial  advantages,  which  would  inure  to  their 
benefit,  but  not  in  the  least  to  that  of  Kentucky,  there  arose  a  universal 
voice  of  dissatisfaction ;  and  many  were  in  favor  of  declaring  the  inde- 
pendence of  Kentucky,  and  erecting  an  independent  government  west  of 
the  mountains. 

Spain  was  then  an  immense  land  holder  in  the  west.  She  claimed  all 
east  of  Ihe  Mississippi  lying  south  of  the  81st  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  all  west  of  that  river  to  the  ocean. 

In  May  1787,  a  convention  was  assembled  at  Danville  to  remonstrate 
with  Congress  against  the  proposition  of  ceding  the  navigation  of  the 
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SCssisdppi  to  Spain;  but  it  baying  been  ascertained  that  Congress, 
throogb  the  influence  of  Virginia  and  the  other  southern  states,  wonld 
not  permit  this,  the  conyention  had  no  occasion  to  act  npon  the  snliject 

In  the  jear  1787  quite  a  sensation  arose  in  Kentucky,  in  consequence 
of  a  profitable  trade  haying  been  opened  with  New  Orleans  by  General 
Wilkinson,  who  descended  thither  in  June,  with  a  boat  load  of  tobacco 
and  other  productions  of  Kentucky.  Preyiously,  all  those  who  yentured 
down  the  riyer  within  the  Spanish  settlements  had  their  property  seised. 
The  lure  was  then  held  out  by  the  Spanish  minister,  that  if  Kentucky 
would  declare  her  independence  of  the  United  States,  the  nayigation  of 
the  Mississippi  should  be  opened  to  her ;  but  that  neyer  would  this  priy- 
ilege  be  extended  while  she  was  a  part  of  the  Union,  in  consequence  of 
existing  commcMrcial  treaties  between  Spain  and  other  European  powers. 

In  the  winter  of  1788-9,  the  notorious  Dr.  Connolly,  a  secret  British 
agent  firom  Canada,  arriyed  in  Kentucky.  His  oliject  appeared  to  be  to 
sound  the  temper  of  her  people,  and  ascertain  if  they  were  willing  to 
unite  with  British  troops  from  Canada,  aad  seize  npon  and  hold  New  Or- 
leans and  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Mississippi.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
adyantages  which  it  must  be  to  the  people  of  the  west  to  hold  and  possess 
the  right  of  nayigating  the  Mississippi;  but  his  oyertures  were  not  accepted. 

At  this  time  settlements  had  been  conmienced  within  the  present  limits 
of  Ohio.     Before  giying  a  sketch  of  these,  we  glance  at  the  western  land 

The  claim  of  the  English  monarch  to  the  Northwestern  Territory 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  at  Paris, 
September  3,  1783.  During  the  pendency  of  this  negotiation,  Mr.  Os- 
wald, the  British  commissioner,  proposed  the  Eiyer  Ohio  as  the  western 
boundaiy  of  the  United  States,  and  but  for  the  indomitable,  perseyering 
opposition  of  John  Adams,  one  of  the  American  commismoners,  who  in- 
sisted upon  the  Mississippi  as  the  boundary,  this  proposition  would  haye 
probably  been  acceded  to. 

The  states  who  owned  western  unappropriated  lands  under  their  orig- 
inal charters  from  British  monarchs,  with  a  single  exception,  ceded  them 
to  the  United  States.  In  March,  1784,  Yirginia  ceded  the  soil  and  ju- 
risdiction of  her  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  In  September,  178((, 
Connecticut  ceded  her  claim  to  the  soil  and  jurisdiction  of  her  western 
lands,  excepting  that  part  of  Ohio  known  as  the  **  Western  Reserye," 
and  to  that  she  ceded  her  jurisdictional  claims  in  1800.  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  ceded  all  their  claims.  Besides  these  were  the  Indian 
claims,  asserted  by  the  right  of  possession.  These  haye  been  extin- 
guished by  yarious  treaties,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  inroads  of  emigra- 
tion rendered  necessary. 

The  Indian  title  to  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  Ohio  haying  become 
extinguished.  Congress,  before  settlements  were  commenced,  found  it 
necessary  to  pass  ordinances  for  the  suryey  and  sale  of  the  lands  in  the. 
Northwest  Territory.  In  October,  1787,  Manasseh  Cutler  and  Win- 
tbrop  Sargeant,  agents  of  the  New  England  Ohio  Company,  made  a 
large  purchase  of  land,  bounded  south  by  the  Ohio,  and  west  by  the 
Scioto  Biyer.     Its  settlement  was  commenced  at  Marietta  in  the  spring 
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of  1788,  which  was  the  first  made  bj  the  Americans  within  Ohio.  A 
settlement  had  been  attempted  within  the  limits  of  Ohio,  on  the  site  of 
Portsmouth,  in  April,  1785,  by  fonr  Ibmilies  from  Redstone,  Pennsyl- 
Tania ;  but  difficulties  with  the  Indians  compelled  its  abfuidonment 

About  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Marietta,  Congress  appointed 
General  Arthur  St  Clair  goyemor,  Winthrop  Sorgeant  secretary,  and 
Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  James  M.  Yaraum,  and  John  Cleves  Symmea 
judges  la  and  over  the  Territory.  They  organized  its  government  and 
passed  laws,  and  the  governor  erected  the  county  of  Washington,  em- 
bracing nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  present  limits  of 
Ohia 

In  November,  1788,  the  second  settlement  within  the  limits  of  Ohio 
was  commenced  at  Columbia,  on  the  Ohio,  five  miles  above  the  site  of 
Cincinnati,  and  within  the  purchase  and  under  the  auspices  of  John 
Cleves  Symmes  and  associates.  ShcHrtly  after,  settlements  were  com* 
menced  at  Cincinnati,  and  at  North  Bmid,  sixteen  miles  below,  both 
within  Symmes's  purchase.  In  1790  anoU^r  settlement  was  made  at 
Gallipolis  by  a  colony  from  France  .-^llie  name  signfyiag  city  of  the 
French. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1789,  a  treaty  was  conclu<|ed  at  Fort  Harm^, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum^  opposite  Marietta,  by  Oovemor  St. 
Clair,  in  which  the  treaty,  which  had  be^  stiade  four  years  previous,  at 
Fort  M'Intosh,  on  the  site  of  Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  was  renewed  and 
confirmed.  It  did  not,  however,  produce  the  favorable  results  anticipa- 
ted. The  Indians,  the  same  year,  committed  numerous  murders,  which 
occasioned  t^e  alarmed  settlers  to  erect  block-houses  in  each  of  the  new 
settlements.  In  June,  Major  Doughty,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  men, 
commenced  the  erection  of  Fort  Washington,  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  General  Humer  arrived  at  the  fort  with 
three  hundred  men. 

Negotiations  with  the  Indians  proving  unfavorable,  General  Harmer 
marched,  in  September,  1790,  from  Cincinnati  with  thirteen  hundred  men, 
less  than  one  fourth  of  whom  were  regulars,  to  attack  their  towns  on  the 
Maumee.  He  succeeded  in  burning  ^eir  towns ;  but  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Indians,  part  of  his  troops  met  with  a  severe  loss.  The  next 
year  a  larger  army  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  under  General  St  Clair, 
composed  of  about  three  thousand  men.  With  this  force  he  commenced 
his  march  towards  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Maumee.  Early  in  the  mom-  / 
ing  of  the  4th  of  November,  1791,  his  army,  while  in  camp  on  what  is 
now  the  line  of  Darke  and  Mercer  counties,  within  three  miles  of  the 
Indian  line,  and  about  seventy  north  from  Cindunati,  were  surprised  by 
a  large  body  of  Indians,  and  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter.  A  third 
army,  under  General  Anthony  Wayne,  was  organized.  On  the  20th  of 
August,  1794,  they  met  and  completely  defeated  the  Indians,  on  the 
Maumee  River,  about  twelve  miles  soudi  of  the  site  of  Toledo.  The 
Indians,  at  length,  becoming  convinced  of  their  inability  to  resist  the 
American  arms,  sued  for  peace.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1795,  General 
Wayne  concluded  a  treaty  at  Greenville,  sixty  miles  north  of  Cincinnati, 
with  eleven  of  the  most  powerful  northwestern  tribes,  in  grand  council. 
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Thk  gare  peace  to  the  west,  of  seyeral  years'  dnration,  during  which  the 
settlements  progressed  with  great  rapidity.  Jay's  treaty,  concluded  No- 
Tember  19,  1194,  was  a  most  important  event  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
west  It  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  British  troops  from  the 
northwestern  posts.  In  1796  the  Northwestern  Territory  was  divided 
into  five  coonties.  Marietta  was  the  seat  of  justice  of  Hamilton  and 
Washington  counties ;  Yincinnes,  of  Knox  county ;  Kaskaskia,  of  St 
Clair  county ;  and  Detroit,  of  Wayne  county.  The  settlers,  out  of  the 
limits  of  Ohio,  were  Canadian  or  Creole  French.  The  head  quarters  of 
the  northwest  army  were  removed  to  Detroit,  at  which  point  a  fort  had 
been  built  by  De  la  Motte  Cadillac,  as  early  as  1701. 

Originally  Yirginia  claimed  jurisdiction  over  a  large  part  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  as  being  within  her  dominions ;  yet  it  was  not  until  after  the 
close  of  the  revolution  that  the  boundary  line  was  permanently  estab- 
lished. Then  this  tract  was  divided  into  two  counUes.  The  one.  West* 
moreland,  extended  from  the  mountains  west  of  the  Allegany  Biver, 
including  Pittsburg  and  all  the  country  between  the  Kishkeminitas  and 
Toughiogeny.  The  other,  Washington,  comprised  all  south  and  west  of 
Pittsburg,  inclusive  of  all  the  country  east  and  west  of  the  Monongahela 
River.  At  this  period  Fort  Pitt  was  a  frontier  post,  around  which  had 
sprung  up  the  village  of  Pittsburg,  which  was  not  regularly  laid  out  into 
a  town  until  1784.  The  settlement  on  the  Monongi^ela  at  ''  Redstone 
Old  Fort,"  or  "  Fort  Burd,"  as  it  was  originally  called,  having  become 
an  important  point  of  embarkation  for  western  emigrants,  was  the  next 
year  laid  off  into  a  town  under  the  name  of  Brownsville.  Regular  for* 
warding  houses  were  soon  established  here,  by  whose  lines  goods  were 
systematically  wagoned  over  the  mountdns,  thus  superseding  the  slow 
and  tedious  mode  of  transportation  by  paok-horses,  to  which  the  emi- 
grants had  previously  been  obliged  to  resort. 

In  July,  1786,  **  The  Pittsburg  Qazette,"  the  first  newspaper  issued 
b  the  West,  was  published ;  the  second  being  **  The  Kentucky  Ga- 
zette," established  at  Lexington  in  August  of  the  next  year.  As  late  as 
1791  the  Allegany  River  was  the  frontier  limit  of  the  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Indians  holding  possession  of  the  region  round  its 
northwestern  tributaries,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattering  settle* 
ments,  which  were  all  simultoneously  broken  up  and  exterminated  in  one 
night,  in  February  of  this  year,  by  a  bcmd  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  In- 
dians. During  the  campaigns  of  Harmer,  St  Clair,  and  Wayne,  Pitts- 
burg was  the  great  depot  for  the  armies. 

By  this  time  agriculture  and  manufactures  had  begun  to  flourish  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  Yirginia,  and  an  extensive  trade  was  carried 
on  with  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  with 
Kew  Orleans  and  the' rich  Spanish  settlements  in  its  vicinity.  Monon- 
gahela whisky,  horses,  cattle,  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  imple- 
ments of  iron,  were  the  principal  articles  of  export.  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernment soon  after  much  embarrassed  this  trade  by  imposing  heavy 
doties. 

The  first  settlements  in  Tennessee  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
London,  on  the  Little  Tennessee,  in  what  is  now  Monroe  county,  East 
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Tennessee,  abont  the  year  1758.  Forts  Loadoa  atnl  Chigsel  were  built 
at  that  time  by  Colonel  Byrdf,  who  marched  into  the  Cherokee  conniry 
with  a  regiment  from  Virginia.  The  next  year  war  broke  out  with  the 
Oherokees.  In  1760  the  Cherokees  besieged  Fort  London,  into  which 
the  settlers  had  gathered  their  families,  numbering  nearly  three  hundred 
persons.  The  latter  were  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  proYisioDB, 
but,  agreeably  to  the  t^ms  of  capitulation,  were  to  retreat  unmolested 
beyond  the  Blue  Ridge.  When  liiey  had  proceeded  about  twenty  miles 
on  their  route,  the  savages  fell  upon  them  and  massacred  all  but  nine, 
not  even  sparing  the  women  and  children* 

The  only  settlements  were  thus  broken  up  by  thk  war.  The  next  year 
the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone  made  an  excursion  from  North  Carolina  to 
the  waters  of  the  Holstein.  In  1766  Colonel  James  Smith,  with  five 
others,  traversed  a  great  portion  of  Middle  and  West  Tennessee.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  Smith's  companions  left  him  to  make  farther 
explorations  in  Illinois,  while  he,  in  company  with  a  negro  lad,  returned 
home  through  the  wilderness,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  months,  during 
which  he  saw  "  neither  bread,  money,  women,  nor  spirituous  liqtiors." 

Other  explorations  soon  succeeded,  and  permanent  settlements  were  first 
made  in  1768  and  '69,  by  emigrants  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
who  were  scattered  along  the  branches  of  the  Hoktein,  French,  Broad, 
and  Watauga.  The  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina  was  in  1777  extended 
over  the  western  district,  which  was  organized  as  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton, and  extending  nominaUy  westward  to  the  Mississippi.  Soon  after, 
some  of  the  more  daring  pioneers  made  a  settlement  at  Bledsoe's  station, 
in  Middle  Tennessee,  in  the  heart  of  the  Chickasaw  nation,  and  separated 
several  hundred  miles,  by  the  usual  traveled  route,  from  their  kinsmen  on 
the  Holstein.  A  number  of  French  traders  had  previously  established  a 
trading  post  and  erected  a  hw  cabins  at  the  ''Bluff"  near  the  site  of 
Nashville.  To  the  same  vicinity  Colonel  James  B.obertson,  in  the  fiall 
of  1780,  emigrated  with  forty  families  from  North  Carolina,  who  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  marauding  incursions  of  Tarleton's  cav* 
airy,  and  established  ''  Robertson's  Station,"  which  formed  the  nucleus 
around  which  gathered  the  settlements  on  the  Cumberland.  The  Oher- 
okees having  commenced  hostilities  upon  the  frontier  inhabitants  about 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1781,  Colonel  Campbell,  of  Yirginia, 
with  seven  hundred  mounted  riflemen,  invaded  their  country  and  defeated 
them.  At  the  close  ^f  the  revolution,  settlers  moved  in  in  large  num- 
bers from  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Nashville 
was  laid  out  in  the  summer  of  1784,  and  named  from  General  Francis 
Nash,  who  fell  at  Brandywine. 

The  people  of  this  district,  in  common  with  those  of  Kentucky,  and 
on  the  Upper  Ohio,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  under  the  tempting  offers  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Lou- 
isiana, many  were  lur^  to  emigrate  to  West  Florida,  and  become  sub- 
jects of  the  Spanish  king. 

North  Carolina  having  ceded  her  claims  to  her  western  lands,  Congress, 
in  May,  1790,  erected  this  into  a  territory  under  tiie  name  ol  the 
**  Southwestern  Territory,"  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  excepting  the  article  prohibiting  slavery.  ^ 
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The  territorial  gorernment  was  organized  with  a  legislature,  a  legisla- 
tire  council,  with  William  Bloant  as  their  first  goycmor.  Knoxville  was 
made  the  seat  of  goTemment.  A  fort  was  erected  to  intimidate  the  In- 
dians, by  the  United  States,  in  the  Indian  country,  on  the  site  of  Kings- 
ton. From  this  period  until  the  final  overthrow  of  the  northwestern 
Indians  by  Wayne,  this  territory  suffered  from  the  hostilities  of  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees,  who  were  secretly  supplied  with  arms  and  am- 
munition by  the  Spanish  agents,  with  the  hope  that  they  would  extermi- 
nate the  Cumberland  settlements.  In  1195  the  territory  contained  a 
population  of  seventy-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  of 
whom  about  ten  thousand  were  slaves.  On  the  first  of  June,  1796,  it 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

By  the  treaty  of  October  27,  1795,  with  Spain,  the  old  sore,  the  right 
of  narigating  the  Mississippi,  was  closed,  that  power  ceding  to  the 
United  States  the;  right  of  free  navigation. 

The  Territory  of  Mississippi  was  organized  in  1798,  and  Winthrop 
Sargeant  appointed  governor.  By  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the  people  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  were  entitled  to  elect  representatives  to  a  ter- 
ritorial legislature  whenever  it  contained  five  thousand  males  of  full  age. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  1798,  the  territory  had  this  number,  and 
members  to  a  territorial  legislature  were  soon  after  chosen.  In  the  year 
1799  William  H.  Harrison  was  chosen  the  first  delegate  to  Congress 
from  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  1800  the  Territory  of  Indiana  was 
formed,  and  the  next  year  William  H.  Harrison  appointed  governor. 
This  territory  comprised  the  present  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Michigan,  which  vast  country  then  had  less  than  six  thousand 
wMtes,  and  those  mainly  of  French  origin.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1802, 
Congress  passed  an  act  au^orizing  a  convention  to  form  a  constitution 
for  Ohio.  This  convention  met  at  Ghillicothe  in  the  succeeding  Novem- 
ber; and  on  the  29th  of  that  month  a  constitution  of  state  government 
was  ratified  and  signed,  by  which  act  Ohio  became  one  of  the  states  of 
tlie  Federal  Union.  In  October,  1802,  the  whole  western  country  was 
thrown  into  a  ferment  by  the  suspension  of  the  Americim  right  of  deposit- 
ing goods  and  produce  at  New  Orleans,  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  1795 
with  Spain.  The  whole  commerce  of  the  west  was  struck  at  in  a  vital 
pomt,  and  the  treaty  evidently  violated.  On  the  25th  of  February, 
1893,  the  port  was  opened  to  provisions,  on  paying  a  duty,  and  in  Apnl 
following,  by  orders  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  right  of  deposit  was 
restored. 

We  haye  seen  that  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain  in  1763,  and  by  a 
lecret  article  in  the  treaty  of  St  Ildefonso,  concluded  in  1800,  that 
power  ceded  it  back  to  France.  Napoleon,  however,  wished  to  keep 
this  cession  secret  until  he  should  have  —  as  he  hoped  to  do  —  reduced 
8t  Domingo  to  submksion.  Failing  in  this,  he  was  rendered  indifferent 
to  his  new  acquisition.  In  January,  1803,  he  sent  out  Laussat  as 
prefect  of  the  colony,  which  was  the  first  intimation  that  the  inhabitants 
had  of  the  transfer,  which  gave  them  great  joy. 

On  being  informed  of  this  retrocession.  President  Jefferson  had  dis- 
patched instructions  to  Robert  Livingston,  the  American  minist^  at 
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Paris,  to  represent  to  the  First  Consul  that  the  oooapation  of  New  Or- 
leans by  France  would  endanger  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
nations,  and,  perhaps,  even  oblige  the  United  States  to  make  commoa 
cause  with  England;  as  the  possession  of  this  city  by  tiie  former,  by 
giving  her  the  command  of  the  Mississippi,  the  only  outlet  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Western  States,  and  also  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  so  import- 
ant to  American  commerce,  would  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  con- 
^  flicting  interests  of  iho  two  nations  would  lead  to  an  open  rupture.  Mr. 
'  Livingston  was,  therefore,  instructed  not  only  to  insist  upon  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Miasissippi,  but  to  negotiate  for  the  acquisition  of  New 
Orleans  itself  and  the  surrounding  territory;  and  Mr.  Monroe  was  ap- 
pointed with  full  powers  to  assist  him  in  the  negotiation. 

Bonaparte,  who  always  acted  promptly,  soon  came  to  the  eonclosion 
that  what  he  could  not  defend,  he  had  better  dispose  of  on  the  best 
terms;  but  before  deciding,  he  summoned  two  of  his  ministers  in  coancil, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1808,  and  thus  addressed  them: 

"  I  am  Mly  sensible  of  the  value  of  Louisiana,  and  it  was  my  wish  to 
repair  the  error  of  the  French  diplomatists  who  abondoned  it  in  1763. 
I  have  scarcely  recovered  it  before  I  run  the  risk  of  losing  it;  but  if  I 
am  obliged  to  give  it  np,  it  shall  hereafter  cost  more  to  those  who  force 
me  to  part  with  it  than  to  those  to  whom  I  yield  it  The  English  have 
despoiled  France  of  all  her  northern  possessions  in  America,  and  now 
they  covet  those  of  the  south.  I  am  determined  that  they  shall  not 
have  the  Mississippi  Althoogh  Louisiana  is  but  a  trifle  compared  to 
their  vast  possessions  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  yet,  judging  from  the 
vexation  they  have  manifested  on  seeing  it  return  to  the  power  of  France, 
I  am  certain  that  their  first  object  will  be  to  gain  possession  of  it  They 
will  probably  commence  the  war  in  that  quarter.  They  have  twenty 
vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  our  affairs  in  St  Domingo  are  daily 
getting  worse  since  the  death  of  Le  Clerc.  The  conquest  of  Louisiana 
might  be  easily  made,  and  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  putting  it  out 
of  their  reach.  I  am  not  sure  but  what  they  have  already  begun  an 
attack  npon  it  Such  a  measure  would  be  in  accordance  with  their 
habits;  and  in  their  place  I  should  not  wait  I  am  inclined,  in  order  to 
deprive  them  o(  aJl  prospect  of  ever  possessing  it,  to  cede  it  to  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  cede  it,  for  I  do  not  yet 
possess  it;  and  if  I  wait  but  a  short  time,  my  enemies  may  leave  me 
nothing  but  an  empty  title  to  grant  to  the  Republic  I  wish  to  conciliate. 
They  only  ask  for  one  city  of  Louisiana,  but  I  consider  the  whole  colony 
as  lost;  and  I  believe  that  in  the  hands  of  this  rising  power  it  will  be 
more  useful  to  the  political,  and  even  the  commercial  interests  of  France, 
than  if  I  should  attempt  to  retain  it.  Let  me  have  both  your  opinions 
on  the  subject" 

One  of  the  ministers,  Barbe  Marbois,  fully  approved  of  the  cession, 
but  the  other  opposed  it  They  debated  the  matter  for  a  long  time,  and 
Bonaparte  concluded  the  conference  without  making  his  determinatioa 
known.     The  next  day,  however,  he  sent  for  Marbois,  and  said  to  him: 

"The  season  for  deliberation  is  over:  I  have  determined  to  renounce 
Louisiana.    I  shall  give  up  not  only  New  Orleans,  but  the  whole  colony, 
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withoiit  reservatioii.  That  I  do  not  nnderrahie  Louisiana  I  have  snlB- 
cienily  prored,  as  the  object  of  my  first  treaty  with  Spain  was  to  recover 
it  But  tbongh  I  regret  parting  with  it,  I  am  convinced  it  wonld  be  folly 
to  persist  in  trying  to  keep  it  I  commission  yon,  therefore,  to  negotiate 
this  affair  with  the  envoys  of  the  United  States.  Do  not  wait  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  bat  go  this  veiy  day  and  confer  with  Mr.  Livingston. 
Remenyi)6r,  however,  that  I  need  ample  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  commence  it  by  levying  new  taxes.  For  the  last 
centary  France  and  Spain  have  incurred  great  expense  in  the  improve-  ' 
ment  of  Lomsiana,  for  which  her  trade  has  never  indemnified  them. 
Lai-ge  sums  have  been  advanced  to  different  companies,  which  have  never 
returned  to  the  treasury.  It  is  fair  that  I  should  require  repayment  for 
these.  Were  I  to  regulate  my  demands  by  the  importance  of  this  terri- 
tory to  the  United  States,  they  would  be  unbounded ;  but,  being  obliged 
to  part  with  it,  I  shall  be  moderate  in  my  terms.  Still,  remember,  I 
must  have  fifty  millions  of  francs,  and  I  will  not  consent  to  take  less.  I 
would  rath^  make  some  desperate  effort  to  preserve  this  fine  country.'' 

The  negotiations  commenced  that  very  day.  Mr.  Monroe  arrived  at 
Paris  on  tiie  12th  of  April,  and  the  two  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  after  holding  a  private  conference,  announced  that  they  were 
ready  to  treat  for  the  cession  of  the  entire  territory,  which  at  first  Mr. 
Livingston  had  hesitated  to  do,  believing  the  proposal  of  the  First  Con- 
sul to  be  only  a  device  to  gain  time. 

On  the  dOth  of  April,  1803,  the  treaty  was  signed.  The  United 
States  were  to  pay  fifteen  million  of  dollars  for  their  new  acquisition, 
and  be  indemnified  for  some  illegal  captures;  while  it  was  agreed  that 
the  vessels  and  merchandise  of  France  and  Spain  should  be  admitted 
into  all  the  ports  of  Louisiana  free  of  dutv  for  twelve  years. 

Bonaparte  stipulated  in  fe^or  of  Louisiana  that  it  should  as  soon  as 
possiUe  be  incorporated  into  the  Union,  and  that  its  inhabitants  should 
^joy  the  same  ri^ts,  privil^es,  and  immunities  as  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  Uiird  article  of  the  treaty,  securing  to  them  these 
benefits^  was  drawn  up  by  the  First  Consul  himself,  who  presented  it  to 
the  plenipotentiaries  with  these  words: 

"Make  it  known  to  the  people  of  Louisiana,  that  we  regret  to  part 
with  them;  ^t  we  have  stipulated  fbr  all  the  advantages  they  could  de- 
sire; and  that  France,  in  giving  them  up,  has  iiwured  to  them  the 
greatest  of  all.  They  could  never  have  prospered  under  any  European 
government  as  they  will  when  they  become  independent  But,  while 
tbi^  enjoy  the  privileges  of  liberty,  let  them  ever  remember  that  they 
are  Vre^etf  and  preserve  for  their  mother  country  that  all^ti<m  whi<^  a 
common  origin  insinres." 

The  oompleti<m  of  this  iiAportant  transaction  gave  equal  satisfaction 
to  both  parties.  "I  consider,"  said  Livingston,  'Hhat  f^om  this  day  the 
United  Btates  takes  rank  with  the  first  powers  of  Europe,  and  now  she 
has  entirely. escaped  firom  the  power  of  England;"  and  Bonaparte  ex- 
pressed a  siBular  sentiment  in  these  words:  "By  this  cession  of  terri- 
tory, I  hare  secured  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  given  to  Eng- 
land a  maritime  rival,  who  at  some  future  time  will  humble  her  pride." 
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These  words  appeared  prophetic  when  the  troops  of  Britain,  a  few  yearp 
after,  met  so  signal  an  overthrow  on  the  plains  of  Louisiana. 

The  boundaries  of  the  colony  had  never  been  clearly  defined,  and  one 
of  Boi'aparte's  ministers  drew  his  attention  to  this  obscurity.  "  No 
matter,''  said  he,  "if  there  was  no  uncertainty,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
good  policy  to  leave  some;"  and,  in  fact,  the  Americans,  interpreting  to 
their  own  advantage  this  uncertainty,  some  few  years  after  seized  upon 
the  extensive  territory  of  Baton  Rogue,  which  was  in  dispute  between 
them  and  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1803,  Laussat  took  possession  of  the  coon*- 
try,  when  Casa  Galvo  and  Salsedo,  the  Spanish  commissioners,  presented 
to  him  the  keys  of  the  city,  over  which  the  tri-colored  flag  floated  bat 
for  the  short  space  of  twenty  days.  The  colony  had  been  under  the  role 
of  Spain  for  a  little  more  than  thirty-four  years. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  (Generals  Wilkinson  and 
Claiborne,  who  were  jointly  commissioned  to  take  possession  of  the 
country  for  the  United  States,  made  their  entry  into  New  Orleans  at  the 
head  of  the  American  troops.  Laussat  gave  up  his  command,  and  the 
star-spangled  banner  supplanted  the  tri-colored  flag  of  France. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana,  which  gave  the  United  States  th^  sole 
claim  to  the  vast  territory  west  of  the  Mksissippi,  extending  on  the 
north  through  Oregon  to  the  Pacific,  and  further  south  to  the  Mexican 
dominions"  was  the  most  important  event  to  the  nation  which  has  oc- 
curred in  this  century.  From  that  moment,  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley  became  as  one,  and  its  vast  natural  re- 
sources  began  to  be  rapidly  developed.  So  great  are  they,  that  it  is 
destined  to  become  the  center  of  American  power — "the  mistresa  of 
the  world.^^ 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1805,  Congress  established  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  and  appointed  William  Hull  governor.  This  same  year  De- 
troit was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  town  occupied  only  about  two  acres, 
completely  covered  with  buildings  and  combustible  materials,  excepting 
the  narrow  intervals  of  fourteen  or  fiftemi  feet  used  as  streets  or  lanes, 
and  the  whole  was  environed  with  a  very  strong  and  secure  defense  of 
tall  and  solid  pickets. 

At  this  period,  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr  began  to  agitate  the 
western  country.  In  December,  1806,  a  fleet  of  boats,  with  arms,  pro- 
visions, and  ammunition,  belonging  to  the  confederates  of  Burr,  was 
seized  upon  the  Muskingum,  by  agents  of  the  United  States,  which 
proved  a  fatal  blow  to  the  project.  In  1809  the  Territory  of  Illinois 
was  formed  from  the  western  part  of  the  Indiana  Territoiy,  and  named 
from  the  powerful  tribe  which  once  had  occupied  its  soiL 

The  IiMiians,  who,  since  the  treaty  of  Oreenville,  had  been  at  peace, 
about  the  year  1810  began  to  commit  aggressions  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  west  under  the  leadership  of  Tecnmseh.  The  next  year  they  were 
defeated  by  General  Harrison,  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  in  Indiana. 
This  year  was  also  distinguished  by  the  voyage  from  Pittsburg  to  New 
Orleans  of  the  steamboat  ''New  Orleans,"  the  first  steamer  ever 
launched  upon  the  western  waters. 
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In  June,  1812,  the  Uiiited  States  declared  war  against  Great  Britain. 
Of  this  war  the  weet  was  the  principal  theatre.  Its  opening  scenes  wei^ 
as  ^oomj  mod  disaslrois  to  the  American  arms  as  its  close  was  brilliant 
and  trinmphant 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  population  of  the  Territories  of  Indiana, 
UlinoiSy  and  Michigan  was  less  than  fifty  thousand.  Bat  from  that  time 
onward  the  tide  of  emigration  again  went  forward  with  nnprecedented 
rapidity.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1816,  Indiana  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  Illinois  on  the  3d  of  December,  1818.  The  remainder  of  the 
Korthwefit  Territory,  as  then  organized,  was  included  in  the  Territory 
of  Michigan,  of  whkh  that  section  west  of  Lake  Michigan  bore  the  name 
of  the  Huron  Distinct.  This  part  of  the  west  increased  so  slowly  that, 
by  the  census  of  1830,  the  Territory  of  Michigan  contained,  exclusiTC  of 
the  Huron  District,  but  twenty-eight  thoosand  souls,  while  that  had  only 
a  population  of  Uiree  thouMnd  six  hundred  and  forty.  Emigration 
began  to  set  in  more  strongly  to  the  Territory  of  Michigan  in  conse- 
quence of  steam  nayigatkm  haying  been  sncceesfully  introduced  upon  the 
great  lakes  of  the  west  The  first  steamboat  upon  these  immense  inland 
seas  was  the  ''Walk-in-the- Water,"  which,  in  1819,  went  as  fu'  as 
Mackinaw;  yet  it  was  not  until  1826  that  a  steamer  rode  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan,. and  six  years  more  had  elapsed  ere  one  had  penetrated 
ai  &r  as  Chicago. 

The  yewr  1832  was  signaliaed  by  three  important  erents  in  the  history 
of  the  west,  yis :  the  fin^  appearance  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  the  great 
ftood  in  the  Ohio,  and  the  war  with  Black  Hawk. 

The  west  has  rafiered  serious  drawbacks  in  its  progress  from  inefficient 
systems  of  banking.  One  bank  frequently  was  miule  the  basis  of  an- 
other,  and  that  of  a  third,  and  so  on  throughout  the  country.  Some 
three  or  four  shrewd  agents  or  directors,  in  establishing  a  bank,  would 
collect  a  few  thousand  in  specie,  that  had  been  honestly  paid  in,  and  then 
make  up  the  renkainder  of  the  capital  with  the  biUs  or  stock  from  some 
neighboring  bank.  Thus,  so  intimate  was  the  connection  of  each  bank 
with  others,  that,  when  one  or  two  gave  way,  they  all  went  down 
together  in  one  common  ruin. 

In  1804,  the  year  succeeding  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  Congress 
formed  from  part  of  it  the  '*  Territory  of  Orleans,"  which  mm  admitted 
into  the  Union  in  1812>  as  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In  1806,  after  the 
Territory  of  Orieans  was  erected,  the  remaining  part  of  the  purchase 
torn  the  French  was  formed  into  the  Terrkory  of  Louisiana,  of  which 
the  old  French  town  of  St.  Louis  was  the  capital.  This  tewn,  the 
oldest  in  the  territory,  had  been  founded  in  IT 64,  by  M.  Laclede,  agent 
for  a  trading  association,  to  wlM>m  had  been  giren,  by  the  French  goT- 
emment  of  Louisiana,  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  in  fun  and  peltries 
with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi  The 
population  of  the  territory  in  1805  was  trifling,  and  conskted  mainly  of 
French  Creoles  and  traders,  who  were  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Arkansas.  Upon  the  admission  of  Louisiana -as  a 
state,  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  was  changed  to  that  of 
MissourL     From  the  southern  part  of  this,  b  1819,  was  erected  the 
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Terriforj  of  Arkanaaa,  wkich  then  coBtained  b«t  a  few  thousand  inhabi- 
taats,  who  wera  mainljr  in  detached  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  and 
on  the  Arkansaa,  in  the  Yicmitj  of  the  ''Post  of  Arkansas."  The  first 
settlement  in  Arkansas  was  made  on  the  Arkansas  Riyer,  about  the  year 
1723,  upon  the  grant  of  the  notorions  John  Law ;  bnt,  being  nnsnccess- 
Ssd,  was  soon  af^r  abandoned.  In  ISSO  Missouri  was  admiUed  into  the 
Union,  and  Arkansas  in  1836. 

Michigan  was  adaiitted  as  a  state  in  183T.  The  Huron  l)istrict  was 
organized  as  the  Wisconsin  Territory  in  1834,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  an  a  state  in  1848.  The  £rst  settlement  ki  Wisconsin  was  made 
in  1605,  when  Father  Glande  Ailouei  established  a  mission  at  La  Pointe, 
at  the  western  end  of  Li^e  Superior.  Four  yean  after,  a  mission  was 
permanently  established  at  Oreen  Bay ;  and  erentnally  the  French  also 
established  themsdres  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  Ih  1819  an  expedition, 
undtf  Qovemor  Cass,  explored  the  territory,  and  found  it  to  be  little 
more  tlum  the  abode  of  a  few  Indian  traders,  scattered  here  and  there. 
About  this  time  the  goyemment  estabHsfaed  military  posts  at  Oreen  Bay 
and  Prairie  dn  Chien.  About  the  year  1896  some  farmers  setUed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Galenay  which  had  then  become  a  noted  mineral  region.  Im- 
mediately alter  the  war  with  Black  Hawk,  emigrants  flowed  in  A*om 
New  York,  Ohio^  and  Miehigaa,  and  the  flourishing  towns  of  Mflwaukie, 
Sheboygan,  Racine,  and  Southport  were  laid  out  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Michigan.  At  the  eondusioa  of  the  same  war,  the  luids  west  of  the 
Missi^ppi  were  thvown  open  to  emigrants,  who  commenced  settlements 
in  ih»  vicinity  of  Fort  Madison  and  Bariington  in  1838.  Dubuque  had 
loBg  befiara  been  a  trading  post,  and  was  the  first  settlement  in  Iowa. 
It  dmved  its  same  from  Jnlien  Bnbuque,  an  enterprising  French  Caua- 
dian«  who,  in  It  98,  obtained  a  grant  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
acres  from  the  Inf^aas,  upon  which  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1810, 
when  he  had  aecnmulated  immense  wealth  by  tead  mining  and  trading. 
In  Juna,  1838,  Iowa  was  erected  into  a  territory,  and  in  1846  became  a 


In  1849  MimeBota  Territory  was  organized;  it  then  contained  a  Kttie 
less  than  five  thousand  souls.  The  first  A«Mloaii  establishment  in  the 
territory  waa  Fort  Sne)ling,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Pete's,  or  Minnesota 
Birer,  niAA  was  founded  in  1819.  The  French,  and  afterwards  the 
Eaglish,  occupied  this  country  with  their  for  tracRng  forts.  Pembin& 
on  the  northern  booBdary,  is  the  oldest  village,  having  been  established 
in  1812  by  Lord  Hlielkiiky  a  Scottish  nobleman,  under  a  grant  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Oalifomia  una  admitiM  into  the  Union  as  a  sister  state  in  1850. 

The  Territory  of  Oregon  was  orgaaized  in  184T,  tmmedfateljr  after 
the  acynstment  of  tha  treatf  with  Great  Britain,  and  its  rapid  increase 
in  populataoB  wiU  soon  justiff  its  dtisens  in  imperatively  demanding  an' 
admitkaaoe  Into  the  oonfoderacy. 

The  T«nitory  of  Utah  was  organised  in  1850.  A  great  deal  of  in- 
terest is  folt  in  relation  to  Ms  embryo  state,  owing  to  the  religion  of  its 
setttes,  the  Monnons,  and  their  **  peculiar  instituSon,^  polygamy. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mezioo  was  also  organised  in  1850. 
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The  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  after  the  most  exeUing  de- 
bate known  in  congressional  annals,  were  organized  in  May,  1854.  This 
imparalleled  excitement  arose  from  the  repeal,  in  connection  with  the 
territorial  organization,  of  the  compact  known  as  the  Missoari  Oom- 
promise. 

Thus  "  westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way ;"  and  new  statea 
ind  populous  cities  spring  into  life  beneath  its  glowing  light  with  the 
rapidity  of  magic. 

The  early  history,  biography,  and  scenery  of  the  Yalley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, will  confer  on  our  literature  a  variety  of  important  benefits.  They 
fiiimsh  new  and  stirring  themes  for  the  historian,  the  poet,  the  norelist^ 
the  dramatist,  and  the  orator.  They  are  equally  rich  in  events  and 
objects  for  the  historical  painter.  As  a  great  number  of  those  who  first 
threaded  the  lonely  and  silent  labyrintl^  of  our  primitive  woods,  were 
men  of  intelligence,  the  story  of  their  perils  and  exploits,  has  a  dignity 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  early  history  of  other  nations.  We  should 
delight  to  follow  their  footsteps  and  stand  upon  the  spot  where,  at  night, 
they  lighted  np  the  fire  of  hickory  bark  to  frighten  off  the  wolf;  where 
the  raUlesnake  infused  his  deadly  poison  into  the  foot  of  the  rash  in- 
truders on  his  ancient  domain ;  where,  in  the  deep  grass,  they  laid 
prostrate  and  breathless,  while  the  enemy,  in  Indian  file,  passed  uneon- 
seiously  on  his  march.  We  should  plant  willows  over  the  spots  once 
fertilized  with  their  blood ;  and  the  laurel  tree  where  they  met  the  une- 
qual war  of  death,  and  remained  conquerors  of  the  little  field. 

From  the  hero,  we  should  pass  to  the  hero's  wife,  the  companion  of 
his  toil,  and  too  often  the  victim  of  the  dangers  into  which  he  plunged. 
We  shall  find  her  great  according  to  the  oecasion.  Contented  under 
deprivation,  and  patient  through  that  sidmess  of  the  hearty  which  nature 
inflicts  on  her  who  wanders  from  the  home  of  her  fathers  ;  watchful,  that 
her  little  one  should  not  stray  from  the  cabin  door,  and  foe  lost  in  the  dark 
and  savage  woods ;  wild  mih  alarm  when  the  night  closed  in,  and  the 
wanderer  did  not  return ;  or  frantic  with  terror,  when  the  scream  of  the 
Indian  told  the  dreadful  tale  that  he  had  been  made  a  captive  and  could 
no  more  be  folded  to  her  bosom.  We  shall  follow  her  to  other  scenes, 
when  the  merdless.foe  pursued  the  mover's  boat,  or  assaulted  the  little 
cabm,  where,  in  the  dark  and  dismal  night,  the  lone  fiimily  must  defend 
itself  or  perish.  Here  it  was  that  she  rose  above  her  sex  fa  active  cour- 
age; and  displayed,  in  defense  of  her  offsjuring  more  tbm  herself,  such 
example  of  self-possession  and  personal  bravery,  as  clothe  her  in  a  new 
robe  of  moral  grandeur. 

The  exciting  influences  of  that  perilous  i^  were  not  limited  to  man 
and  woman ;  the  child  also  felt  their  power,  and  became  a  young  hero ; 
the  girl  fearlessly  crushed  the  head  of  the  serpent  that  crossed  hear  pa^ 
when  hieing  alone  to  the  distant  neighbor ;  and  the  boy,  whUe  yet  too 
young  to  carry  the  rifle,  placed  the  littie  tomahawk  in  his  bucksUn  bel^ 
and  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  hunter ;  or  sallied  forth  a  young  volnn- 
te«,  when  his  &ther  and  brothers  pursued  the  retreating  savage.  Even 
the  dog,  mMi's  fidOftd  sentinel  in  the  wilderness,  had  his  senses  fliade 
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keener,  and  bis  instinct  exalted  into  reason,  by  tbe  dangers  tbat  snr- 
lonnded  bis  playmates  of  tbe  family. 

We  could  introduce  incidents  to  illustrate  all  tbat  is  bere  recounted ; 
many  migbt  be  collected  from  tbe  narratives  wbicb  bave  been  publisbed ; 
but  a  much  greater  number  lie  buried  in  tbe  memories  of  tbe  aged  pio> 
neers  and  tbeir  immediate  descendants,  and  will  be  lost  unless  tbey  be 
speedily  made  a  part  of  our  bistory.  As  specimens  of  wbat  remain  nn- 
publisbed,  we  cite  the  following : 

A  family,  consisting  of  tbe  husband,  tbe  wife,  two  children,  one  two 
years  old,  tbe  other  at  tbe  breast,  occupied  a  solitary  cabin  in  tbe  neigh- 
borhood of  a  block-house,  where  several  other  families  resided,  in  the  year 
1789,  near  the  little  Miami  river,  in  Ohio.  Not  long  after  the  cabin  was 
bnilt  tbe  husband  unfortunately  died ;  and  such  was  the  grief  and  gloom 
of  bis  widow,  that  she  preferred  to  live  alone,  rather  than  mingle  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  crowded  block-bouse,  where  tbe  noise  and  bustle 
would  be  abhorrent  to  her  feelings.  In  this  solitary  situation  she  passed 
several  months.  At  night  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  and  hear  the 
Indians  around  her  habitation ;  and  to  secure  her  babes  from  tbe  toma- 
hawk, she  resorted  to  the  following  precaution :  Raising  a  puncheon  of 
1^  floor,  she  dug  a  hole  in  tbe  ground  and  prepared  a  bed,  in  which, 
after  tbey  had  gone  to  sleep,  she  placed  them  side  by  side,  and  then  re- 
stored the  puncheon.  When  they  awoke  and  required  nourishment,  she 
raised  it,  and  hushing  them  to  sleep,  returned  them  to  tbeir  hiding  place. 
In  this  way,  to  use  her  own  words,  she  passed  night  after  night,  and  week 
after  week,  with  the  Indians  and  her  babes,  the  sole  objects  of  her 
thoughts  and  vigils. 

Would  yon  have  an  example  of  fortitude  and  maternal  love,  you  could 
turn  to  no  nation  for  one  more  touching  or  original. 

The  following  incident  displays  tbe  female  character  under  an  aspect 
a  little  different,  and  shows  that  in  emergencies  it  may  sometimes  rise 
above  that  of  the  other  sex : 

About  the  year  1790,  several  families,  emigrating  together  into  tbe 
interior  of  Kentucky,  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  a  new 
settlement  of  five  cabins.  Before  they  had  laid  down,  and  were  still 
Bitting  round  the  blazing  brush,  a  party  of  Indians  approached  behind 
the  trees  and  fired  upon  them.  One  man  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
another  fled  to  the  village,  leaving  behind  him  a  young  wife  and  an  in- 
fant child  I  As  no  danger  had  been  apprehended,  the  men  had  not  tbeir 
ammunition  at  hand,  and  were  so  confused  by  tbe  fire  of  tbe  savages  tbat 
it  was  left  for  one  of  the  mothers  of  the  party  to  ascend  into  the  wagon, 
where  it  was  deposited,  break  open  the  box  with  an  axe,  hand  it  out,  and 
direct  the  men  to  return  the  fire  of  tbe  enemy.  This  was  done,  and  they 
ditfpersed. 

The  next  incident  we  shall  narrate,  was  communicated  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  state  just  mentioned.  We  give  it  to 
yoa  in  hia  own  words : 

''In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1784,  my  father  with  bis  family,  and  five 

otiier  families,  set  out  from  Louisville,  in  two  flat-bottomed  boats,  for  tbe 

.  Long  Falls  of  Green  Biver.     The  intention  was  to  descend  tbe  Ohio 
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rirer  to  the  month  of  Qreen  river,  and  ascend  that  river  to  the  place  of 
destination.  At  that  time  there  were  no  settlements  in  Kentneky,  within 
one  hundred  miles  of  the  Long  Falls  of  Green  River  (afterwards  called 
Vienna.)  The  families  were  in  one  boat  and  their  cattle  in  the  other. 
When  we  had  descended  the  river  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  were 
near  the  middle  of  it,  gliding  along  very  securely,  as  we  thought, 
about  ten  o'clock  of  the  night  we  heard  a  prodigious  yelling,  by  Indians, 
some  two  or  three  miles  below  us  on  the  northern  shore.  We  had  floated 
but  a  little  distance  farther  down  the  river,  when  we  saw  a  number  of 
fires  on  that  shore.  The  yelling  still  continued,  and  we  concluded  that 
they  had  captured  a  boat,  which  had  passed  us  about  mid-day,  and  were 
massacreing  their  captives.  Our  two  boats  were  lashed  together,  and  the 
best  practicable  arrangements  made  for  defending  them.  The  men  were 
distributed  by  my  father  to  the  best  advantage,  in  case  of  an  attack ; 
they  were  seven  in  number,  including  myself  The  boats  were  neared 
to  the  Kentucky  shore,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible.  We  were  afraid 
to  approach  too  near  the  Kentucky  shore,  lest  there  might  be  Indians  on 
that  shore  also.  We  had  not  yet  reached  their  uppermost  Ere,  (their 
fires  were  extended  along  the  bank  at  intervals  for  half  a  mile  or  more,) 
and  we  entertained  a  faint  hope  that  we  might  slip  by  unperceived.  But 
thej  discovered  us  when  we  had  got  about  mid-way  of  their  fires,  and 
commanded  us  to  come  to.  We  were  silent,  for  my  father  had  given 
strict  orders  that  no  one  should  utter  any  sound  but  that  of  his  rifle ;  and 
not  that  until  the  Indians  should  come  within  powder- burning  distance. 
They  united  in  a  most  terrific  yell,  and  rushed  to  their  canoes,  and  pur- 
sued us.  We  floated  on  in  silence  —  not  an  oar  was  pulled.  They  ap- 
proached us  within  less  than  a  hundred  yards,  with  a  seeming  determina* 
tion  to  board  us.  Just  at  this  moment  my  mother  rose  from  her  seat^ 
collected  the  axes,  and  placed  one  bv  the  side  of  each  man,  where  he  stood 
with  his  gun,  touching  him  on  the  knee  with  the  handle  of  the  axe,  as 
she  leaned  it  up  against  the  side  of  the  boat,  to  let  him  know  it  was  there, 
and  retired  to  her  seat,  retaining  a  hatchet  for  herself  The  Indians 
continued  hovering  on  our  rear,  and  yelling  for  nearly  three  miles,  when, 
awed  by  the  inferences  which  they  drew  from  our  silence,  they  relin- 
quished farther  pursuit.  None  but  those  who  have  had  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  Indian  warfare,  can  form  a  just  idea  of  the  terror 
which  their  hideous  yelling  is  calculated  to  inspire.  I  was  then  about  ten 
years  old,  and  shall  never  forget  the  sensation  of  that  night ;  nor  can  I 
ever  cease  to  admire  the  fortitude  and  composure  displayed  by  my  mother 
on  that  occasion.  We  were  saved,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  the  judicious 
system  of  conduct  and  defense,  which  my  father  had  prescribed  to  our 
httle  band.  We  were  seven  men  and  three  boys — but  nine  guns  in  all. 
They  were  more  than  a  hundred.  My  mother,  in  speaking  of  it  after- 
wards, in  her  calm  way  said,  we  had  made  a  providential  escape,  for 
which  we  onght  to  feel  grateful." 

Although  but  few  years  have  elapsed  since  that  night  of  deep  and  dis- 
ifal  emotion,  the  war-fires  which  blazed  beneath  the  white  limbs  of  the 
sycamore  and  gleamed  upon  the  waters,- have  long  since  been  superseded 
by  the  lights  of  the  quiet  and  comfortable  farm-house ;  the  gliding  bark 
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canoe  has  been  banished  bj  the  impetnons  steamer ;  and  the  Terj  shore 
on  which  the  enemy  raised  their  frightfal  death  jell,  has  been  washed 
away  by  the  agitated  waters  I  Nowhere  in  the  annals  of  other  nations, 
can  we  find  such  matchless  contrasts  between  two  periods  bnt  half  a  cen- 
tary  apart 

In  the  year  1186,  three  brothers  set  out  from  a  wooden  fort,  in  which 
some  families  were  intrenched,  to  hunt  on  Green  river,  in  the  state  of 
Eentacky.  They  ascended  the  river  in  a  canoe  for  several  miles,  when, 
finding  no  game,  they  determined  on  returning  home.  The  oldest 
brother  left  the  canoe,  that  he  might  hunt  on  his  way  back.  As  the 
other  two  slowly  floated  down  the  stream,  and  were  at  a  point  called  the 
little  falls,  they  discovered  an  Indian  skulking  towards  them  through  the 
woods.  He  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  with  their  brother.  After 
deliberating  a  moment,  they  decided  on  flight ;  and  applying  their  pad- 
dles with  great  industry  soon  reached  the  fort,  but  did  not  relate  what 
they  had  seen.  In  about  an  hour  the  brother  arrived,  and  while  igno- 
rant of  their  discovery  made  the  following  statement : 

"  That  has  happened  to  me  to-day,  which  never  happened  to  me  be- 
fore. I  had  not  met  with  any  game,  and  became  tired  of  walking,  and 
turned  in  towards  the  river,  intending  to  meet  my  brothers  at  the  little 
M]b,  and  take  a  seat  in « the  canoe ;  but  when  I  got  near  to  that  pointy 
my  dog  sat  dotm  and  howled  in  a  low  and  piteous  tone.  I  coaxed  him, 
patted  and  flattered  him  to  follow  me,  but  he  would  not,  and  when  I 
would  approach  him,  he  would  jump  up  joyously  and  run  off  from  towards 
the  river,  and  look  at  me  and  wag  his  tail  and  seemed  eager  to  go  on. 
After  endeavoring,  in  vain,  to  get  him  to  follow  me,  I  concluded  to  fol- 
low him,  and  did  so.  He  ran  briskly  before  me,  often  looking  back,  as 
if  to  be  sure  that  I  was  coming,  and  to  hasten  my  steps." 

The  brother  was  then  told,  that  at  the  very  point  where  the  faithful 
dog  had  arrested  his  march  towards  the  canoe,  those  who  were  in  it  had 
discovered  an  Indian.  All  who  heard  the  story,  believed  that  he  had 
been  perceived  by  the  animal,  and  recognized  as  the  enemy  of «  his 
master. 

The  dog  of  the  hunter  was  his  companion  and  friend.  They  were 
much  together,  and  mutually  dependant  upon  and  serviceable  to  each 
other.  A  hunter  would  much  rather  have  lost  his  horse  than  his  dog. 
The  latter  was  the  more  useftil  animal  to  his  master  and  greatly  more 
beloved  by  him. 

Nearly  two  vears  afterwards  another  incident  occurred  at  the  same 
fort,  which  displays  the  dangers  which  beset  the  emigrants  of  that  period, 
and  illustrates  the  magnanimity  of  the  female  character. 

About  twenty  young  persons,  male  and  female,  of  the  fort,  had  united 
in  a  flax-puUing,  in  one  of  the  most  distant  fields.  In  the  course  of  the 
forenoon  two  of  their  mothers  made  them  a  visit,  and  the  younger  took 
along  her  child,  about  eighteen  months  old.  When  the  whole  party 
were  near  the  woods^  one  of  the  young  women,  who  had  climbed  over 
the  fence,  was  fired  upon  by  several  Indians  concealed  in  the  bushes,  who 
at  the  same  time  raised  the  usual  war-whoop.  She  was  wounded,  bat 
retreated,  as  did  the  whole  party ;  some  running  with  her  down  the  lAne, 
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and  otliers  aeross  the  field.  They  were  hotly  pnnaed  by  the  enemy,  who 
eontinoed  to  yell  and  fire  npon  them.  The  older  of  the  two  mothers 
who  had  gone  ont,  reeollecting  in  her  flight  that  the  yonnger,  a  small 
and  feeble  woman,  was  burdened  with  her  child,  tamed  back  in  the  foce 
of  the  enemy,  they  firing  and  yelling  hideously,  took  the  child  from  iti 
ahnost  exhausted  modier,  and  ran  with  it  to  the  fort,  a  distance  of  three 
hondred  yards.  Daring  the  chase  she  was  twice  shot  at  with  rifles,  when 
the  enemy  was  so  near  that  the  powder  burnt  her,  and  one  arrow 
passed  tlffough  her  sleeve,  but  she  escaped  uninjured.  The  young  wo- 
man, who  was  wounded,  ahaiost  reached  the  place  of  safety  when  she 
sunk,  and  her  pursuer,  who  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  to  scalp  her, 
was  killed  by  a  bullet  from  the  fort  * 

"  When  devoid  of  hope,  that  oasis  amid  the  arid  of  desert  life,  man  is 
a  being,  when  placed  in  dangers,  who  is  to  be  dreaded.  When  hope  has 
fled,  despair  usurps  its  place,  and  none  despair  till  they  behold  death,  aa 
it  were,  staring  them  in  the  fiice ;  and  when  life,  wiUi  all  its  beautifU 
Aades  and  colors  is  bleached,  with  the  bitterness  of  approaching  death, 
tis  then  man  becomes  desperate ;  the  most  timid  have  then  done  deedi 
of  dmng  which  were  almost  incredible.  I  may  say  that  hope  had  almost 
forsaken  me,  when  I  beheld  six  blood-thirsty  Indians,  with  loaded  guns, 
and  triggers  cocked,  waiting  for  a  sight  to  shoot  us  dead  From  my 
eompanion's  appearance,  I  diould  judge  his  feelings  were  analogous  to 
my  own.  I  looked  at  him  but  once  when  behind  a  log,  but  the  expres- 
don  of  his  &ce  was  so  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  that  as  long  aa 
memory  lasts,  those  stem  and  determined  features  can  never  pass  from 
it.  His  fsiee  was  pale,  but  not  occasioned  by  fear,  for  Girty  never  felt 
that  sensation.  His  lips  were  firmlv  compressed,  till  the  blood  was  forced 
from  them,  and  they  were  of  an  ashy  paleness.  The  large  veins  of  his 
dark  &ce  were  swollen  till  ready  to  bursty  and  I  almost  imagined  I  could 
see  the  fire  sparkling  from  his  dark  eyes,  as  he  cast  them  on  me  ;  and, 
whispering  through  his  clenched  fist,  bade  me  'die  like  a  man,  and  not 
like  a  captive  wolf' 

"We  had  now  become  desperate,  and  as  ihe  hope  of  life  had  fled,  we 
determined  to  die  like  warriors  We  now  resolved  as  a  last  chance  to 
em^lof  a  deception,  which  has  since  saved  muny  lives.  Giity  took  his 
cap,  which  was  made  of  raccoonnskin,  and  slowly  raised  it  above  the  log; 
the  deception  was  not  observed,  for  six  shots  were  immediately  fired  at 
i%  and  two  balls  passed  through  it  I  fired,  and  an  Indian  fell ;  but 
Oirty  reserved  his  fire,  lest  the  enemy  should  msh  up  with  their  toma-| 
haivks.  This  kept  them  back,  for  none  appeared  willing  td  sacrifice  hisl 
life  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  We  now  arose,  and  took  our  stand  be- 
tween two  trees,  where,  as  a  feint  glimmer  of  hope  beamed  on  us,  we 
determined  to  conquer  or  die.  A  silence  ensued,  only  to  be  broken  by 
tiie  death  kaell  of  one  human  being.  One  of  ^e  Indians,  bolder  than 
the  rest,  left  his  hiding  place,  and  took  a  circuitous  route,  in  order  to  at- 
tack m  in  the  rear,  bnt  Girty's  unerring  aim  prevented  the  Indian  from 
ronning  bat  a  hfw  steps,  when  he  fell  dead. 

*  Dr.  I^rake. 
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"  We  had  now  fo«r  Indians  to  contend  against,  who  were  experienced . 
marksmen,  so  we  could  not  jet  call  our  scalps  onr  own ;  hot  the  skirmish 
was  nnexpectedlj  decided ;  as  if  b j  natural  consent,  two  of  the  saragea 
left  their  trees,  and  started  on  the  same  fatal  route,  and  with  the  same 
intention  of  attacking  os  in  the  rear,  which  liieir  comrade  had  so  ineffect- 
nallj  tried.  Here,  snccess,  which  had  followed  in  our  path  from  the 
moment  of  starting,  again  yisited  ns ;  although  the  Indians  were  running, 
we  killed  them  both.  Indians,  in  all  their  skirmiehes,  are  exeeedmglj 
politic ;  thej  never  waste  a  load  of  powd^,  and  partic«larij  when  their 
own  lires  are  in  jeopardj.  When  fighting  against  numbers  inferior  to 
their  own,  their  usual  practice  is  to  deliver  their  fire,  and  finish  the  de- 
Btrnctive  work  with  their  tomahawks ;  but  this  time  thej  showed  an  en* 
common  neglect  of  their  usual  policy.  Two  Indians  were  yet  remaining, 
who  could  have  rushed  upon  us  and  shot  us  down,  bnt  by  some  strange 
infatuation,  they  sprang  from  their  hiding-places,  and  leaping  into  the 
pawpaw  thicket,  bounded  off,  yelling  most  demoniacally,  leaving  four  of 
their  comrades  upon  the  grouml.  We  loaded  onr  guns  and  walked  to 
the  fallen  Indians,  bnt  one  fellow,  who  was  shot  through  the  hip,  suddenly 
arose  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  fired  his  gun  so  quick  that  I  eonld  not  get 
ont  of  the  range  of  his  shot ;  the  ball  passed  so  near  me  as  to  tear  away 
my  bullet  pouch,  and  scatter  its  contents  upon  the  ground.  Girty  sprang 
npon  him  like  a.  hungry  panther,  and  with  one  blow  of  his  fist  laid  him 
upon  the  ground.  Whether  he  was  knocked  dead,  or  animation  only 
suspended,  I  cannot  say ;  but  if  the  latter  was  the  case,  be  undoubtedly 
found  himself  minus  a  scalp.  The  others  were  dead,  and  we  took  their 
scalps,  that  we  might  gaze  upon  them  while  speaking  or  thinking  of  my 
family.  We  hurried  on  onr  journey,  and  soon  came  to  the  track  of  the 
hurricane,  which,  although  not  over  fifty  yards  wide,  required  at  least  one 
hour's  hard  labor  to  cross.  We  walked  briskly  on,  when  a  large  bock 
passed  a  few  yards  ahead  of  ns ;  this  temptation  was  irresistible  ;  I  fired 
at  it,  and  it  fell  bounding  about  one  hundred  yards.  While  Girty  skin- 
ned it,  I  prowled  around  vrithin  sight,  that  I  might  antidpate  any  savage 
who  might  have  been  attracted  by  the  crack  of  the  gnn.  While  thus 
engaged,  I  heard  the  barking  of  a  dog,  which  was  almost  inaudible  fh)m 
its  distance,  bnt  the  barking  became  momentarily  louder,  till  tiie  animal 
appeared  just  behind  a  swelling  ground  in  ftovti  of  me.  Instantly  the 
idea  struck  me  that  the  Indians,  by  means  of  this  dog,  were  trailing  ns, 
and  could  not  be  far  off.  I  stepped  behind  a  tree  and  cocked  my  gtm, 
that  I  might  shoot  the  dog  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  bnt  what  was  ny 
astonishment  to  discover  that  the  animal  was  Girty's  own  dog.  This 
dog  had  been  tied  up  securely  when  we  left  home,  bnt  he  had  broken 
loose,  and  had  tracked  us  through  our  ramified  wi^ks  till  he  overtook  vf^ 
That  he  had  followed  our  trail  was  evident  fix>m  the  fact  of  his  skin  being 
still  wet  from  crossing  Mad  river,  which  was  in  an  oppoeke  direction 
ftom  Losantiville,  now  Cincinnati. 

"  After  hanging  our  buck  above  the  reach  of  wolvw,  we  eondinied 
our  course.  The  land  now  became  low,  and  in  many  plaoes  swmmpy ; 
and  instead  of  the  giant  oak,  which  we  had  looked  npon  for  the  past  few 
days,  we  now  saw  nothing  but  the  low  scrub  oak,  and  a  few  bushes, 
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,yfhkh  were  the  last  of  the  prairie  ahrdbs.  We  now  whooped  and  rang, 
and  eiyoyed  onrselTeB  witboat  Gonitrain^  for  we  had  left  the  Indiaa 
greiind,  where  danger  was  less  to  be  feared.  Bat  we  soon  eneonntered 
a  foe  which  was  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  red  men  whom  we  avdded. 
As  we  adYaoeed,  and  wlule  I  was  listening  to  a  eong  which  Girtj  was 
roaring  oat  to  the  extent  of  his  voice,  onr  attention  was  attracted  bj  the 
peonliajr  barking  of  oar  dog ;  we  were  certain  bj  the  barking  that  Traj 
had  discovered  no  common  enemj,  for  the  barking  was  continoed  and 
vioioBt-^  between  a  howl  and  his  natural  voice.  We  both  ran  toward 
the  Dom,  keeping  as  much  as  possible  behind  the  trees,  for  we  had  be- 
eome  caotioos  since  our  brash  with  the  Indians.  When  within  twenty 
steps  of  a  towering  sycamore,  which  looked  like  the  patriarch  of  the 
woods  among  the  small  scrub  oak,  we  beheld,  ,croached  in  a  fork,  a  large 

Gther,  wkioh,  from  appearances,  was  preparing  to  spring  npon  as.  We 
ran  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tree  before  we  were  aware  of  the  animal 
we  bad  to  deal  witii,  but  his  glaring  and  fiery  eye-balls  were  safficient  to 
s^priie  as  that  we  were  in  imminent  danger.  Qirty  ran  back  the  way 
we  eaHM,  and  tins  avoided  the  danger;  but  I  ran  directly  nnder  the  tree, 
k  order  to  hide  behind  a  small  tree  which  grew  beyond ;  but  the  enraged 
aaimal  sprang  from  his  retreat  as  I  passed,  and  in  his  Call  struck  me  with 
lui  paw.  The  blow  was  given  with  such  force  that  I  was  knocked  upon 
the  ground,  and  before  I  could  regain  my  feet,  the  animal  sprang  upon 
Be  with  a  deafening  yell,  and  seised  me  with  his  fangs  by  the  shoulder. 
Few,  I  doubt,  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  teeth  of  an 
Miflial  with  such  dose  scrutiny  as  I  then  had.  His  large  jaw  lapped 
over  my  shoulder,  and  was  so  near  my  &oe  that  his  long  whiskers  were 
thmst  into  my  eyes.  I  was  unable  to  wield  a  weapon ;  but  my  brave 
cearade,  like  a  true  man,  was  advaneing  to  my  auL  He  could  not 
ihoot  for  fear  of  wounding  me ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  hesitation^ 
aad  dropping  his  gun,  he  drew  his  knife,  and  struck  it  to  the  handle  in 
the  animal's  side.  This  treatment  only  provoked  the  panther,  and  he 
guwed  the  bone  of  my  shonlder  till  it  cracked  as  if  it  was  breaking. 
Tbe  dog,  to  make  things  worse,  now  got  hold  of  my  arm,  and  probably 
tUfiking  he  was  doing  me  an  essential  service,  shook  it  violently. 
Alter  some  stmggMag,  I  got  my  left  arm  loose,  and  at  the  same 
tine  the  panther  let  go  his  hold,  and  attacked  Girty  with  a  fury  which 
was  only  eqaaM  by  tl^  readiness  wiUi  which  Girty  repelled  the  attack. 
The  dog  DOW  caught  the  animal  by  the  hind  leg,  when  he  turned  about 
aad  ran  up  the  tree ;  he  again  took  his  station  in  the  large  fork,  but  we 
bad  learned  a  salntary  lesson,  and  we  kept  at  a  distance.  It  was  now 
aearly  daric,  which  enabled  us  to  see  his  ^^btring  eye4)alls  glistening  like 
fero  coals  of  fire,  and  his  low  growls  and  hisses  gave  us  a  prophetic  hint 
let  to  venture  too  near.  The  blood  from  the  wound  which  Girty  had 
given  hiai,  iowed  freely,  and  trickling  down  the  tree,  formed  a  long  red 
line  of  coagulated  blood ;  but  the  woimd  appeared  only  to  have  rendered 
Vm  more  fivioaa,  and  he  now  lashed  his  tall  against  the  tree,  and  tore 
fts  long  strips  of  bark  from  it  with  his  claws,  while  his  red  eye-balls 
rofled  in  their  soekets^  and  las  terr^c  appearuK^  was  not  disainished  by 
Us  long  teeth,  whkh  I  knew  to  be  as  shiurp  as  needles. 
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"  The  dog  Btill  kept  a  oontiimal  bowikg,  whkh,  with  tlie  growk  and 
screams  of  the  panther,  made  most  soiioroas  mosie,  aad  the  eoncert 
was  assisted  bj  a  large  owl  which  sat  apon  the  same  tree,  and  bow  sai^ 
ont  a  long  aad  dismal  hoot,  probably  sari»rised  at  being  thtu  disturbed  in 
her  slnmbers.  We  were,  doabtlees,  the  first  that  woke  the  echo  of  a 
human  Toice  in  that  wildmiess.  At  the  time  these  incidents  transpired, 
whieh  I  hare  tadeayored  to  paint,  Ohio  was  a  conthmoas  wilderness, 
whkh  had  never  been  trodden  bat  hj  the  aborigines,  who  considered 
thamselyes  as  lords  of  the  soil,  and  txoly  they  were,  tiU  their  avaricioas 
white  neighbors  drove  tiiem  from  it  Fonotfriy  the  Miami  YaUc^  was 
inhabited  but  by  the  bear,  the  deer,  and  other  wild  anhnals,  and  it  waa 
many  years  after  ere  the  echo  of  axes  disturbed  the  stillness  which  had 
remained  nnluroken  for  ages — bat  improvements  will  go  on  so  long  at 
that  restless  ^irit  of  emigration  is  stirring  within  human  breasts.  The 
haants  which  I  then  frequented  to  obti^  my  winter's  veaison,  have  sinee 
been  tamed  up  by  the  plowman ;  if  I  go  to  look  at  some  favorite  deer- 
*  Uok,  I  find  s<Nne  goods,  store  or  tavern,  and  the  busy  bnstie  incident  to 
tO¥m  life  all  around  me.  Even  "  Flat  Fork,"  that  desolate  and  almset 
oninbabitable  wilderness,  has  been  encroached  upon  by  the  settler,  hat 
its  subtile  miasms  will  for  ever  prevent  its  being  cultivated,  for  it  ii  a 
huge  reservoir  of  agues  and  fevers,  which,  to  those  who  value  health,  will 
ever  prevei^  cultivation. 

**  We  now  began  in  earnest  to  prepare  for  the  death  of  the  panther ; 
my  arm  was  so  lacerated  that  I  cmM  not  raise  a  gun  to  my  shouldet,  btt 
Girty,  who  was  probably  a  better  shot  thaa  myself,  now  to<^  a  deliberate 
aim  and  fired.  The  ball  passed  through  the  beast ;  he  sprang  into  ibib 
mr,  and  fell  midway  between  ns  and  1^  tree.  He  was  disabled  fr^m 
vanning,  but  not  dead,  which  our  dog  discovered  to  his  soirow.  As  seem 
as  the  animal  fell,  the  dog  ran  at  him,  but  received  a  blow  from  his  huge 
paw,  which  stradk  Ids  ear,  aad  stanned  him  so  that  he  lay  apparently 
dead  for  some  minates.  My  gun  was  yet  loaded,  which  G-irty  coehpd, 
aad  cautioady  advaneing  sufficiently  near  to  shoet^ — the  ball  passed  be- 
tween his  eyes,  his  head  feB  between  his  fore-paws,  and  even  after  desth 
his  eyes  still  glared  with  that  inveterate  hate  which  they  did  while  living. 
As  the  gun  crad^d,  the  dog  revived  from  the  stmming  whieh  he  tod 
received,  and,  like  a  true  hero,  mounted  the  panther's  baok,  aad  in  hia 
fory  for  revenge  did  not  appear  to  have  discovered  the  animal  was  d^Mi, 
till  he  shook  hkn  sometime  by  the  neek.  We  built  a  fire  on  the  »ot 
where  we  had  gained  tiiis  oar  third  victory,  and  ezannned  my  anns.  The 
animal's  teeth  had  penetrated  to  the  bone,  but  had  not  broken  it  We 
bound  up  the  woaad  with  a  handkerchief,  and  skinned  our  panther.  Ha 
measured  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  seven  foot  niae  inches,  and 
his  ckws  were  neariy  ten  inches  in  length." 

We  ffathor  from  the  NorUi  Amerkan  Review  some  interesting  partis 
ulare  or  the^early  settlement  of  Ohio. 

There  were  a  few  eveate,  eoanected  with  Ohio,  previous  to  the  Bevi- 
lutkm,  wUdi  had  a  bearing  upon  her  present  condition.  One  was,  tfia 
rejection  by  France,  in  1*756,  of  the  offSMr,  made  by  England,  to  giva  ap 
all  her  claim  to  the  tenitory  west  of  a  Ime  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
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FkwMh  Creek,  twenty  leagues  up  tliat  stream  toward  lake  Erie,  and  from 
the  same  point  direct  to  the  last  moimtains  of  Virginia  which  descend 
toward  the  ocean.  The  Indians  between  this  line  and  the  Mississippi 
were  to  be  considered  independent ;  bat  France  was  to  retain  Canada, 
and  her  settJements  on  the  Illinois  and  Wabash.  Had  this  offer  been 
aeeepted,  there  is  little  doiAt,  from  the  ability  always  shown  by  the 
French  in  the  management  of  the  Indians,  that  their  colonies  would  have 
been  planted  apon  the  Scioto,  the  Miami,  and  the  Maomee ;  so  that, 
eren  though  the  covmtry  had  finally  come  nnder  the  control  of  the  British 
eokmists,  it  wonld  have  borne  the  marks  of  Fipeach  manners,  prejadices, 
and  habits.  Another  erent  worthy  of  notice  (we  omit  the  war  of  1756, 
as  too  well  known  to  need  comment)  was,  the  proclamation  of  the  king 
in  lt68,  aftw  the  treaty  of  Paris,  forbidding  his  governors  in  America 
to  grant  any  warrants  of  snrvey  or  patents  "for  any  lands  beyond  the 
heads  or  sources'  of  any  of  the  rivers  that  &11  into  the  Atlantic  oceui 
from  the  west  or  northwest ;  "  or  apon  any  lands  not  ceded  by  the  In- 
dians. The  effect  of  this  proclamation  was  to  prevent  all  attempts  to 
settle  any  part  of  what  now  fonm  the  state  of  Ohio. 

In  this  meaner,  the  soil  of  OMo  remained  wholly  nntonched  by  Eoro* 
peana  antQ  the  Revelation.  And  daring  ihMi  strs^g^,  it  was  preserved 
from  settlement  by  the  contest  whidi  arose  among  the  states  with  rebr- 
enoe  to  the  ownei^p  of  the  vacant  lands. 

Th«s  was  the  state,  of  which  we  write,  reserved,  i^parently,  mtil  all 
was  ripe,  to  try  within  her  limits  the  experiment  of  democratic  institn- 
tions,  originating  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  first  men 
tiiat  t»xi  her  soU  as  citiiens,  were  soldiers  of  the  Beyolntion,  the  com- 
panions and  friends  of  Washington ;  and  they  went  to  a  land  which 
ooold,  when  they  entered  it,  bear  up,  as  it  has  been  said,  no  other  than 
fi^eemen. 

The  first  step  that  was  taken  towards  settling  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, was  by  the  presentation  of  a  memorial  to  Congress,  from  the  offi- 
e«rs.4nd  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  army,  entitled  to  land-bounties 
under  the  resolves  of  September  sixteenth,  17  7  6,  and  Angust  twelfth, 
17S0.  This  memorial  was  forwarded  to  General  Washingtcm  by  Eufhs 
Pnlaiam,  upon  the  sixteenth  of  June,  1785;  and  by  him  was  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  Congress,  togethw  with  Oeneial  Putnam's  letter, 
which  gave  at  length  his  views  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  western 
eooatry,  aad  the  location  of  milils^  posts  there.  But  at  that  time  the 
final  grants  of  Yirginia,  Connecticut  and  Maesadrasetts  had  not  been 
made ;  and  the  Federal  legislature,  upon  t^  twenty-ninth  of  October, 
1783,  having  under  consideration  a  memorial  from  General  Armand,  re- 
solved, that^  much  as  they  desired  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  they  could  not,  at  ikaJb  time,  assign  them  any  particular 
distrwt 

We  cannot  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  protests,  remonstrancee, 
and  petitions,  which  resulted  in  the  cession,  by  all  the  states,  of  their 
vaeant  lands  to  the  Union :  bat  nu^  content  ourselves  with  the  bare  state- 
ment, that  New  ToriL  conveyed  her  claims  to  Congress  the  first  of  Mard^ 
1781 1  that  Yirginia  released  hers  upon  the  fir^  of  that  month  three 
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years  later ;  while  Massachiigetts  delayed  till  the  nineteenth  of  AprB, 
lt85,  and  Connecticut  till  the  foorteenth  of  September,  1786. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  twenty-second  of  October,  1784,  the  Five  Na- 
tions had  relinquished  to  the  United  States  all  their  claims  to  the  grounds 
west  of  Pennsylvania ;  and,  upon  the  twenty-first  of  the  following  Janu- 
ary, the  Wyandots  and  Delawares,  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mlntosh, 
(which  post  stood  near  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Beaver,  Pennsylva- 
nia,) gave  to  the  wMtes  the  whole  south  of  what  is  now  Ohio.  The  In- 
dian title  being  this  done  away,  and  all  the  state  claims  but  that  of  Con- 
necticut given  up,  Congress,  upon  the  twentieth  of  May,  1785,  passed 
their  ordinance  for  the  disposal  of  lands  in  the  West  Under  this  ordi- 
nance, Thomas  Hutchins,  geographer  of  the  United  States,  assisted  by 
a  surveyor  from  each  state,  proceeded  to  examine  and  divide  the  m&whf 
acquired  territory. 

Among  those  who  at  that  time  visited  the  region  in  question,  was 
Colonel  Benjamin  Tnpper.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1785,  thk 
gentleman,  acting  as  temporary  surveyor  for  Massachusetts,  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  conntry  about  the  Muskingum;  and,  being  foiriy 
carried  away  by  its  beauty  mmI  seeming  fertility,  was  strongly  instra- 
mental,  it  is  believed,  in  causing  its  selection  as  the  restmg-place  for  the 
colony  that  went  out  nearly  two  years  afterward,  under  the  patronage  ot 
the  Ohio  Company.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Tupper's  visk 
to  the  West  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  foroMition  of  that  company; 
which  resulted  from  a  meeting  of  those  entitled  to  land-bounties  called 
through  the  newspapers  by  General  Putnam  and  Colonel  Tupper,  m 
jMiuary,  1786.  The  meeting  took  place  upon  the  first  of  March ;  the 
**  Ohio  Company  of  Associates ''  was  organised,  and  the  resolution  l^ea 
to  collect  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  certificates,  and  to  employ  some 
one  at  the  West,  who  would  select  a  spot,  for  which  they  might  definitely 
contract  with  Congress.  Congress,  on  their  part,  showed  a  disposition 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  fcHTward  the  settlement  of  the  northwestern 
lands;  and  with  tnat  view,  upon  the  twenty-first  of  April,  1787,  passed 
a  resolution,  authorizing  the  sale  of  those  surveyed  townships,  which 
might  remain  after  the  portion  assigned  the  army  had  been  drawn  for, 
for  public  securities  ;  the  sale  to  commence  npon  the  twenty-first  of  the 
following  September,  and  the  price  not  to  be  less  than  one  dollar  per 
acre. 

Before  this  public  disposition  of  tiie  lands  commenced,  however,  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Associates  to  mi^e  a  separate  contract  fbr  that 
part  of  the  territory  which  their  agent  in  the  West  might  select  as  most 
suitable.  This  agent  was  General  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  who,  as  In- 
dian commissioner,  had,  in  the  year  1786,  visited  the  Ohio  country,  as  far 
down,  at  least,  as  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  where  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  with  "  the  Shawnee  Nation.'' 
This  gentleman,  in  the  spring  of  1787,  selected,  after  due  examination, 
tiie  same  spot  which  had  pleased  Colonel  Tnpper — the  valley  of  ibt 
Muskingum.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river  he  proposed  to  have  the  chief 
city,  while  the  purchase  was  to  stretch  along  the  Ohio  to  the  month  of 
the  Scioto,  so  as  to  include  the  half  of  the  rich  vedley  that  borders  that 
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Stream.  Many  tkings  aeted  as  indncemeBts  to  this  selection  ;  the  beaa- 
tiful  scenery  and  rich  soil  upon  the  banks  of  the  clear  "  Elk-eye ; "  the 
protection  Uiat  woald  be  afforded  to  the  settlers  by  Fort  Hannar,  bailt 
Bi  1786,  and  then  the  frontier  post;  the  near  neighborhood  of  Western 
Virginia,  from  which  men  and  food  might  be  had  in  time  of  need ;  the 
knoirledge,  that  withm  the  selected  territory  were  coal,  salt,  and  iron, 
and  (as  strong  an  indacement  as  any)  the  expectation,  then  entertained, 
that  throngh  the  Gnyahoga  and  Mnskingnm  wonld  be  the  connninication 
between  tl^  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  while  the  bulk  of  the  Atlantic  trade, 
it  was  thonght,  would  pass  the  moontains  from  James  river  aad  the  Po« 
tomac,  and  iow  down  the  Kanawha. 

One  other  thing  is  saki  to  hare  inioenced  Qeneral  Parsons ;  this  was 
the  adrice  of  some  persons,  that  were  supposed  to  be  good  judges,  that 
he  should  not  select  the  spot  he  did.  The  story  is  this,  and,  as  our  in- 
formant had  it  from  General  Rufos  Putnam,  we  suppose  it  to  be  correct. 
After  General  Parsons  had  examined  the  country  immediately  about  the 
junction  of  the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio,  he  proceeded  op  the  raltey  of 
the  former,  that  he  might  have  a  view  of  the  interior.  Having  gone 
many  miles,  he  met  with  one  of  the  Zanes,  four  of  which  ftimily  were 
among  the  most  noted  of  the  frontier  rangers.  Zane  was  probably  en- 
gaged in  salt-making  at  Salt  Creek,  which  runs  into  the  Muskingum, 
about  ten  nailes  below  the  present  town  of  ZanesvUle.  Parsons,  well 
knowing  that  the  man  he  had  chanced  upon  knew,  from  an  acquaintance 
of  fifteen  years  or  more,  the  whole  of  what  now  fbrms  the  state  of  Ohio, 
asked  his  advice  touching  the  location  of  the  purchase  which  the  Ohio 
Company  proposed  to  make.  Zane,  having  pondered  the  matter,  and 
eonsalted  with  some  of  the  old  Delaware  Indians  that  Hved  thereabout, 
leeommended  the  general  to  choose  either  the  Miami  country,  or  the 
valley  of  the  Scioto,  in  preference  to  that  which  he  was  then  examining. 
What  it  was  that  made  Parsons  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  pioneer,  we 
blow  not ;  but  he  came  to  the  condnsion  that  Zane  really  preferred  the 
Muskingam  to  any  other  point,  and  wished  to  purchase  it  himself  when 
the  sales  should  begin  during  the  following  September.  Thw  impression 
did  away  what  little  doubt  ^11  remained  in  his  mind ;  and,  retuming  to 
the  east,  be  laid  his  proposal  to  contract  with  Oongress  for  all  the  land 
i^oog  the  Ohio,  between  the  seventh  range  of  townships  and  the  Scioto, 
and  running  back  as  might  be  afterward  agreed  upon,  before  the  direct- 
OTB  of  the  Company  of  Associates. 

His  choiee  being  approved  by  them,  he  addressed  a  memorial  to  tha 
legislature  of  the  confbderation,  ac^ng  them  to  empower  the  Board  of 
Treasury  to  make  the  proposed  contract.  This  memorial  was  reported 
upon  the  (burteenth  of  July,  the.  day  after  the  passage  of  the  well-known 
ordinance  of  1*781 ;  and  the  report  was  pMsed,  and  the  Board  author- 
ized to  make  the  contract,  on  the  twenty-third  of  that  month.  Informa- 
tion of  ^is  act  of  Congress  having  reached  New  York,  Rnfns  Putnam 
and  Manasseh  Cutler,  for  themselves  and  their  associates,  vrrote  upon 
the  twenty-sixth  to  the  Board  of  Treasury,  offering  to  accept  the  propo- 
sition of  the  report  with  some  few  variations,  but  providing  that  the 
company  shonhi  receive  no  more  laaid  than  they  paid  for.     Three  months 
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passed  before  the  contract  was  finaUy  oonclnded,  the  indeatare  bearing 
date  October  twenty-seyen ;  and,  when  the  patents  issued,  in  lt92,  the 
million  and  a  half  acres  named  in  this  contract,  were  diminished  to 
something  over  elcTen  hundred  thousand ;  the  rise  in  continental  certifi- 
cates having  {Nrevented  the  Company  from  securing  the  sum  they  had 
expected.  In-  consequence  of  this  non-performance,  by  the  Associates, 
of  their  original  plan,  they  lost  the  rich  lands  upon  the  Scioto,  their 
western  range  of  townships  being  the  fifteenth. 

All  being  now  ready  for  actual  emigration,  a  plan  of  the  city,  which 
was  to  be  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  was  prepared  in  Boston; 
and  by  a  vote  of  the  company  in  November,  one  hundred  settlers  were 
to  be  sent  forward  at  once ;  being  ifumished  with  provisions  while  on  the 
way  to  the  new  country,  and  tal^  into  pay  at  four  dollars  per  month, 
from  their  arrival  at  Pittsburg  till  the  following  May.  Each  man  was 
to  provide  himself  with  ''  a  good  musket,  bayonet,  and  cartridge-box ; '' 
and  if  he  had  besides  an  axe  and  hoe,  and  the  mechanic  his  needful  tools, 
he  was  to  be  traot^K>rted  free  of  ooet  Accordingly,  in  December,  one 
party  assembled  at  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  and  upon  the  first  of  Jana- 
ary  a  second  detachment  left  Hartford.  Their  route  was  the  old  road, 
nearly  that  followed  by  Braddodc ;  and  it  was  April  before  the  united 
parties  left  the  Yougfaiogany,  and  began  to  float  down  towitfd  their  des- 
tmed  home ;  so  that  any  who  might  have  counted  upon  the  wages  which 
they  were  to  receive  after  passing  Pittsburg,  and  which  were  to  be  paid 
in  land,  must  have  found  their  fiinns  but  small,  compared  to  ^ir  expec- 
tations. 

Upon  the  seventh  of  AprU,  1788,  this  little  band  of  fcnrty-sev^  per- 
sons landed,  and  encamped  upon  the  spot  where  Marietta  now  stands ; 
and  ft>om  that  day  Ohio  dates  ber  existence.  The  river,  at  whose  mouth 
this  firat  colony  of  the  new  settlers  plaoed  itself  was  noted,  even  then, 
as  the  scene  of  many  interesting  historical  events. 

At  the  forics  of  the  Muskiagmm,  upon  the  ninth  of  November,  1764, 
Bouquet  had  received  from  the  Lidians  two  hundred  and  six  persons 
who  had  been  made  captive  during  the  short  but  bloody  war  of  Pontiae. 
Near  that  spot  the  first  Protestant  Christians  that  lived  in  Ohio,  the 
Moravians,  built  thear  house  of  worsUp  in  1772.  There  dwelt  the  noble- 
spirited,  Logan,  and  the  well-known  peace  chief  of  the  Delawares. 
Heckewelder  labored  upon  its  banks;  there,  upon  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
1781,  was  bom  his  daughter  Maria,  the  first  of  the  ''Buckeyes;^  and, 
in  one  year  from  that  time,  was  enacted  there  the  most  disgraceful  of  all 
the  frontier  acts,  the  murder  of  the  Moravian  Indians. 

Upon  these  laatters  we  cannot  dwell;  nor  can  we,  indeed,  refer  to 
more  than  a  few  events  rdative  to  the  settlement  made  by  Putnam  and 
his  companions.  As  this  settlement  was  undertaken  at  a  time  when  In- 
dian hostilities  were  much  to  be  apprehended,  the  more  remote  savages, 
having  the  pmceding  fall  avowed  their  intention  to  oppose  all  attempts 
to  civilise  the  noflhwestem  wilderness,  upon  the  ground  that  those  who 
hsd  made  the  treaties  of  1785  and  1786,  were  not  au^orized  to  do  so, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  objects  of  the  settlers  was  the  renewal  of 
these  treaties:  and  the  Indians  were  invited  to  meet  the  whites  for  that 
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purpose  In  May,  ftt  a  spot  serenty  or  eighty  mfles  up  the  MnskiDgimi. 
Meanwhile,  the  goTemor,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  had  been  appointed 
upon  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  October,  not  having  reached  the  West, 
it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  temporary  goyemment  for  their  internal 
seenrity;  for  which  purpose  a  set  of  laws  was  passed,  and  published  by 
being  nailed  to  a  tree  in  the  Tillage,  and  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  was 
appointed  to  administer  them.  It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  good 
habits  of  the  people  of  the  colony,  that,  during  three  months,  but  one 
difference  occurred,  and  that  was  compromised.  Indeed,  a  better  set  of 
men,  altogether,  could  scarce  have  bc^n  selected  for  the  purpose,  than 
Putnam's  little  band.  Washington  might  well  say,  ''No  colony  in 
Amorica  was  ever  settled  under  such  favorable  auspices  as  that  which 
has  first  commenced  at  the  Muskingum.  Information,  property,  and 
strengtii,  will  be  its  characteristics.  I  know  many  of  the  settlers  person- 
ally, and  there  never  were  men  better  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  such  a  community.^ 

With  the  information  which  belonged  to  them  was  mhigled  a  little  of 
that  pedantic  love  of  ancient  learning  which  tinged  the  better  educated 
of  those  days.  This  showed  itself  in  a  meeting  of  the  directors  and 
agents,  held  July  2nd,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  naming  the  city  which  had  just  been  laid  out,  and  also  the 
pui>lic  squares.  As  yet,  the  settlement  had  been  called  merely  ''  The 
MuskLngum,"  but  the  name  Marietta  was  now  formally  given  it,  in 
honor  of  Maria  Antoinette;  the  square  upon  which  the  block-houses 
stood  was  christened  Campua  Martins;  the  square  No.  19,  Capitolium; 
the  square  No.  61,  Cecilia;  and  the  great  road  through  the  covert  way, 
Sacra  Via.  Nor  was  the  taste  in  English  composition  much  more  in 
aecordance  with  that  of  our  days,  than  the  conceits  just  mentioned.  Of 
Uiis  we  have  evidence  in  an  oration,  now  bejfbre  us,  delivered  upon  the 
4th  of  July,  1788,  by  James  M.  Yamum,  who,  together  with  S.  H. 
Parsons  and  John  Armstrong,  had  been  appointed  to  the  bendi  on  tiie 
16th  of  the  previous  October. 

The  governor,  as  we  have  said,  had  not  yet  arrived,  which  fact  gives 
occasion  for  the  following  passage : 

" May  he  soon  arrive!  Thou  gratle-flowing  Ohio,  whose  surface,  as 
conscious  of  thy  une<j^ialed  majesty,  reflecteth  no  images  but  the  grand- 
ear  of  the  impending  heaven,  bear  him,  oh  i  bear  him  safely  to  this 
anxious  spotl  And  thou,  beautifially-transparent  Muskingum,  swell  at 
the  moment  of  his  approach,  and  reflect  no  objects  but  of  pleasure  and 
delight." 

But  at  the  close  of  this  first-fruit  of  Ohio  literature,  the  judge  looked 
forward,  with  prophetic  eye,  to  the  fortunes  of  the  just-entered  wilder- 
ness; and,  in  tnese  dim  and  seer-like  terms,  foretells  the  future: 

"  Religion  and  government  commenced  in  those  parte  of  the  globe, 
where  yonder  glorious  luminary  first  arose  in  his  effulgent  miy'esty. 
Thejr  have  followed  after  him  in  his  brilliant  course;  nor  will  th^  cease 
till  tiiey  shall  have  accomplished,  in  this  western  world,  the  oonsnmma- 
ticm  of  all  things. 
"Beligion  inspires  us  with  oertain  hope  ci  eternal  beatitude,  and  that 
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it  shall  begin  ^pon  \he  earth,  bj  an  nnreserved  restitution  to  the  common 
centre  of  existence.  With  what  rapture  and  ecstasy,  therefore,  may  we 
look  forward  to  that  all-important  period  when  the  universal  desires  of 
mankind  shall  be  satisfied !  When  this  new  Jerusalem  shall  form  one 
august  temple,  unfolding  its  celestial  gates  to  every  corner  of  the  globe  I 
When  millions  shall  fly  to  it,  "  as  doves  to  their  windows,"  elevating 
their  hopes  upon  the  broad-spreading  wings  of  millenial  happiness  I 
Then  shall  the  dark  shades  of  evil  be  erased  from  the  moral  picture,  and 
the  universal  system  appear  in  all  its  splendor  1  Time  itself,  the  era  and 
the  grave  of  imperfection,  shalL  be  engulfed  in  the  bosom  of  Eternity, 
and  one  blaze  of  glory  pervade  the  universe  1" 

It  would  appear  that  the  Ohio  listened  to  the  prayer  of  the  orator, 
for,  upon  the  9th,  St  Clair  arrived.  The  ordinance  of  1787  provided 
two  distinct  grades  of  government  for  the  northwest  territory,  under  the 
first  of  which  the  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  and  the 
three  judges,  and  this  form  was  at  once  organized  upon  the  governor's 
arrival.  The  first  law,  which  was  "for  regulating  and  establishing  the 
militia,"  was  published  upon  the  25th  of  July;  and  the  next  day  ap- 
peared the  governor's  proclamation,  erecting  all  the  country,  that  had 
been  ceded  by  the  Indians  east  of  the  Scioto  river,  into  the  county  of 
Washington. 

A  proposal  was  made  to  the  Indians  early  in  1788,  to  hold  a  treaty 
with  the  whites  in  May,  at  a  spot  seventy  or  more  miles  up  the  Muskin- 
gum. The  proposed  meeting  was  Relayed  from  time  to  time;  but  stores, 
presents,  and  other  valuables  were  collected  at  the  designated  spot,  to 
wait  there  until  both  nations  were  ready.  Upon  the  12th  of  July,  how- 
ever, a  party  of  Chippewas  attacked  this  post;  and,  though  they  were 
repulsed,  and  six  of  them  made  prisoners  by  the  Delaware  Indians,  who 
were  friendly  to  the  settlers,  it  was  thought  best  to  withdraw  the  stores 
to  Fort  Harmar,  and  there  hold  the  treaty.  This  was  done,  though  the 
Indians  could  not  be  brought  to  conclusive  action  until  the  9th  of  the 
following  January,  when  the  business  was  **  ended  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  all  comenied." 

"  The  progress  of  the  settlement,"  says  a  letter  fironf  the  Muskingum, 
"is  sufficiently  rapid  for  the  first  year.  We  are  continually  erecting 
houses,  but  arrivals  are  faster  than  we  can  possibly  provide  convenient 
covering.  Our  first  ball  was  opened  about  the  middle  of  December,  at 
which  were  fifteen  ladies,  as  well  accomplished  in  the  manners  of  polite 
circles  as  any  [  have  ever  seen  in  the  old  states.  I  mention  this  to  show 
the  progress  of  society  in  this  new  world ;  where  I  believe  we  shall  vie 
with,  if  not  excel,  the  old  states,  in  every  accomplishment  necessary  to 
render  life  agreeable  and  happy." 

The  emigration  westward  at  this  time  was  very  great;  the  command- 
ant at  Fort  Harmar  reporting  four  thousand  five  hundred  persons  as 
having  passed  that  post  between  February  and  June,  1788;  many  of 
whom  would  have  stopped  on  the  purchase  of  the  Associates,  had  they 
been  ready  to  receive  them. 

During  the  following  year,  and  indeed  until  the  Indians,  who,  in  spite 
of  treaties,  had  been  committing  small  depredations  all  the  time,  stealing 
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bones  and  daking  boats,  irent  hMj  and  openly  to  war,  the  settlement 
<m  the  Moskingam  grew  slowlj,  but  steadily,  and  to  good  purpose. 
Daring  the  years  from  1790  to  1795,  it  suffered  severely,  sometimes 
eoming  to  the  brink  of  destruction  from  famine  and  savage  foes.  But, 
when  that  war  was  ended,  though  its  comparative  sterility  had  become 
bowB,  and  thoosands  passed  its  barren  hills  scoffing,  as  they  guided 
their  keels  to  the  richer  regions  about  the  Miamf,  its  progress  was  of  the 
most  encouraging  kind.  The  men  that  stopped  there  were  those  that 
vere  willing  to  work  hard,  and  gain  no  more  than  independence  after 
all;  and  the  general  character  of  the  settlers  about  Marietta,  from  that 
time  forward,  afforded  the  best  guarantee  that  the  population  of  the 
Purchase  would  be  industrious,  persevering,  and  economical.  On  the 
rough  "  knobs  "  of  Meigs,  and  Athens,  and  Washington,  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  quite  as  much  true  wealth,  as  upon  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  lower  country ;  for  true  wealth*  is  as  much  in  the  habits  of  the  tiller, 
as  m  the  soil  that  is  tilled. 

la  later  years,  the  Muskingum  valley  suffered  very  severely  from  sick- 
neas;  and,  when  the  financial  troubles  of  1817-18  brought  the  richest 
citizens  of  Ohio  to  the  verge  of  utter  poverty,  the  poorer  emigrants  from 
New  Engluid  had  cause  enough  to  groan,  and  to  lament  that  they  had 
be»  persuaded  to  leave  their  homes. 

"Marietta,"  says  an  epistle  written  about  that  time,  **1  find  a  poor, 
moddy  hole ;  —  the  mud  here  is  more  disagreeable  than  snow  in  Massar 
chnsetts.  My  advice  to  all  my  friends  is  not  to  come  to  this  country. 
There  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  but  what  is  discontented ;  but  they  cannot 
get  back,  having  spent  all  their  property  in  getting  here.  It  is  the  most 
broken  country  that  I  ever  saw.  Poor,  lean  pork  at  twelve  cents ;  salt, 
four  cents ;  poor,  dry  fish,  twenty  cents.  The  com  is  miserable,  and  we 
caoDot  g^  it  ground ;  we  have  to  pound  it.  Those  that  have  lanterns 
giateit  Rum  twenty-five  cents  a  gill;  sugar  thirty-seven  cents  a 
poand ;  and  no  molasses  I  This  country  has  been  the  ruin  of  a  great 
manj  poor  people ;  it  has  undone  a  great  many  poor  souls  forever." 

The  melancholy  picture  presented  by  this  letter-writer  was,  even  then, 
one-half  imagination.  The  idea  of  the  com  being  "miserable,"  for  in- 
fitaoce,  was,  we  presume,  drawn  from  the  shriveled  appearance  of  the 
soathem  and  western  com,  which  to  a  raw  Massachusetts  man,  seems  an 
evidence  of  worthlessness ;  though  we  admit  the  lantem-grating  to  have 
been  an  evil,  bs  also  the  absence  of  molasses ;  —  and  the  mud  of  which 
oar  writer  complains  is  a  good  objection  to  the  whole  Ohio  valley  to  this 
day 

Much  as  has  been  said  about  the  unlucky  choice  of  the  Associates,  for 
their  posterity  and  the  world  we  believe  that  choice  to  have  been  an  ad* 
Dwable  one.  We  believe  the  day  will  come,  when  as  perfect  a  union  of 
knowledge  and  good  habits  witb  wealth,  and  the  means  of  attaining 
wealth,  will  be  found  in  the  purchase  of  the  Company,  as  in  any  part  of 
the  state.  The  uplands  of  that  region  afford  most  excellent  wheat  lands ; 
ttd  the  hill-sides,  the  best  sheep-pastures.  Irott  abounds  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicmity,  and  salt  and  coal  extend  through  the  whole  district.  Some 
of  the  salt-swings  yield  from  two  to  four  hundred  bushels  a  day,  and  it 
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is  generally  of  excellent  quality.  The  coal  exists  in  anknown  abund- 
ance, in  yeins  from  five  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness ;  some  above  and 
some  below  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys.  We  have  here,  therefore,  all 
that  can  be  wished,  of  the  means  for  acquiring  comfort  and  wealth,  and 
these  means  so  placed  as  to  demand  toil  and  economy  for  their  develop- 
ment This  fact,  nnited  to  the  very  admirable  character  of  the  original 
settlers,  leads  os  to  think  that  General  Parson's  selection  will  in  the  end 
prove  a  very  fortunate  one. 

Having,  in  this  brief  manner,  given  an  outline  of  the  planting  of  the 
first  colony  in  Ohio,  we  next  turn  to  the  settlement  of  the  Miami  coun* 
try,  the  most  important,  in  immediate  results,  of  all  the  early  settle- 
ments. 

The  region  between  the  two  Miamies  of  the  Ohio  was  early  known  to 
the  whites  as  one  of  great  fertility.  In  lt51,  Christopher  Gist,  the 
agent  of  the  old  English  Ohio  Company,  went  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
up  the  larger  of  those  two  streams ;  and  in  1752,  the  English  had  made  a 
fort,  or  trading  station,  among  the  Piankeshaws,  a  tribe  of  the  Twigtwees, 
or  Miamies,  on  what  is  now  called  Loraime's  Creek,  forty-seven  miles 
above  Dayton ;  which  post  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  French  during 
that  year.  The  Miami  valleys  were  afterward,  examined  by  Boone, 
during  his  captivity  among  the  Shawnees  in  l*l*lS ;  and  by  the  war 
parties,  which  Bowman  and  Clark  led  against  the  Indian  villages  on  the 
Little  Miami  and  Mad  river.  But  as  the  Shawnees  were  among  the 
most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  whites,  and  the  unceasing  plagues  of  the 
Kentucky  settlers,  no  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  lodgment  near  their 
towns  until  after  the  treaty  made  with  them  in  January,  lt86.  During 
the  spring  of  that  year,  Benjamin  Stiles,  of  Redstone,  (now  Brownsville,! 
on  the  Monongehala,  visited  the  newly-ceded  district,  and,  being  muen 
pleased  with  it,  went  to  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  some 
of  the  leading  men  in  its  purchase  and  settlement  He  was  introduced 
to  John  Cleve  Symmes,  a  representative  in  Cong^ress  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Symmes  was  so  much  interested  by  the  accounts  given  him  of  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  Miami  region,  that  he  determined  to  visit  it 
himself,  which  he  did ;  though  at  what  period  precisely  we  do  not  know. 
Finding  the  representations  of  his  informant  to  fall  short  of,  ntther  than 
exceed  the  truth,  he  applied  himself,  upon  his  return,  to  the  task  of  in- 
teresting others  in  the  proposed  purchase ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  August^ 
1787,  wrote  to  the  president  of  Congress,  requesting  that  the  Board  of 
Treasury  might  be  empowered  to  contract  with  him  and  his  associates 
for  all  the  Ifmds  between  the  Miami  rivers,  and  running  as  tea  north  as 
the  north  line  of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase ;  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract to  be  substantially  the  same  as  those  to  be  made  with  "Messrs. 
Sargent»  Cutter  ft  Co."  His  petition  was  referred  to  the  Board,  with 
authority  to  contract,  upon  the  2nd  of  the  following  October. 

Upon  the  26th  of  the  next  month  Symmes  issued  a  pamphlet^  ad* 
dressed  '*  to  the  respectable  public,"  stating  the  terms  of  this  contract, 
and  the  scheme  of  sale  which  he  proposed  to  adopt  This  was,  to  issue 
his  warrant  for  not  less  than  a  quarts  section,  (a  hundred  and  sizi^ 
acres,)  which  might  be  located  anywhere^  except,  of  course,  upon  i 
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vations,  and  spots  preyionslj  chosen.  No  section  was  to  be  diyided,  if 
the  warrant  held  bj  the  locator  wonld  cover  the  whole.  The  price  was 
to  be  sixtj-six  cents  and  two-thirds  till  May,  1788 ;  then  one  dollar  till 
NoTember ;  and,  after  tiiat  time,  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  demand  for 
land.  Eyery  locator  was  bound  to  begin  improvements  within  two  years, 
or  forfeit  one-sixth  of  his  purchase  to  whosoever  would  settle  thereon  and 
remain  seven  years.  Military  bounties  might  be  taken  in  this  as  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Associates.  For  himself  Symmes  retained  one  township 
at  the  month  of  the  Great  Miami,  at  the  junction  of  which  stream  with 
the  Ohio  he  proposed  to  build  his  great  city ;  to  help  the  growth  of 
which  he  offered  each  alternate  lot  to  any  one  Uiat  would  build  a  house 
and  live  therein  three  years. 

As  continental  certificates  were  rising,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
land  purchase  then  making  with  them,  and  as  difficulty  was  apprehended 
in  procuring  ^ough  to  make  his  first  payment,  Symmes  was  anxious  to 
'send  forward  settlers  early,  that  the  true  value  of  his  purchase  might 
become  known  at  the  East.  He  had,  however,  some  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing witli  the  Board  of  Treasury  the  boundaries  of  the  first  portion  which 
he  was  to  occupy. 

In  January,  1788,  Matthias  Denman,  of  New  Jersey,  took  an  interest 
in  Symmes's  purchase,  and  located,  among  other  tracts,  the  section  and 
iraetional  section  upon  which  Cincinnati  has  been  built  Retaining  one 
third  of  this  particular  locality,  he  sold  another  third  to  Robert  Patter- 
son, and  the  remainder  to  John  Filson ;  and  the  three,  about  August, 
1788,  agreed  to  lay  out  a  town  on  the  spot,  which  was  designate  as 
being  opposite  the  Licking  river,  to  the  mouth  of  which  they  proposed 
to  have  a  road  cut  from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  be  connected  wi^  the 
northern  shore  by «  ferry.  Mr.  Filson,  who  had  been  a  schoolmaster, 
was  appointed  to  name  the  town ;  and,  in  respect  to  its  situation,  and  aa 
if  with  a  prophetic  perception  of  the  mixed  race  that  were  in  afterdays 
to  inhabit  there,  he  named  it  Losantiville,  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
vQle,  the  town,  anii,  opposite  to,  os,  the  mouth,  L,  of  the  Licking.  This 
may  well  put  to  blush  the  Oampus  Martius  of  the  Marietta  scholars, 
and  the  Fort  Solon  of  the  Spaniards.  What  the  connection  may  have 
been,  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  say ;  but  Mr.  Filson  was  killed  in  about 
a  month  firom  this  time  by  a  single  Indian,  near  the  Qreat  Miami. 

Meanwhile,  in  July,  Symmes  got  thirty  people  and  eight  four-horse 
wagons  under  way  for  the  West  These  reached  Limestone  (now  Mays- 
vUle)  in  September,  where  they  found  Mr.  StUes  with  several  persons, 
from  Redstone.  But  the  mind  of  the  chief  purchaser  was  full  of  trouble. 
He  had  not  only  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  first  contract,  which  was 
expected  to  embrace  two  millions  of  acres,  but  had  failed  to  conclude 
one  for  the  single  million  which  he  now  proposed  taking.  This  arose 
from  a  difference  between  him  and  the  government,  he  wishing  to  have 
the  whole  Ohio  front  between  the  Miamies,  while  the  Board  of  Treasury 
wished  to  confine  him  to  twenty  miles  upon  the  Ohio.  This  proposition, 
however,  he  would  not  for  a  long  time  agree  to,  as  he  had  made  sales 
along  nearly  the  whole  Ohio  shore.  Leaving  the  bargain  in  this  unset* 
tied  state,  Congress  considered  itself  released  from  its  obligation  to  sell ; 
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and,  bat  for  the  representations  of  some  of  his  friends  oar  adventnrer 
would  have  lost  his  bargain,  his  labor,  and  his  money.  Nor  was  this  all. 
In  February,  1788,  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  declined  serv- 
ing. This  appointment  gave  offense  to  some ;  and  others  were  envious 
of  the  great  fortune  which  it  was  thought  he  would  make.  Some  of  his 
associates  complained  of  him,  also,  probably  because  of  his  endangering 
the  contract  to  which  they  had  become  parties.  With  these  murmurs 
and  reproaches  behind  him,  he  saw  before  him  danger,  delay,  suffering', 
and,  perhaps,  ultimate  failure  and  ruin ;  and,  although  hopeful  by  na- 
ture, apparently  he  felt  discouraged  and  sad.  However,  a  visit  to  his 
purchase,  where  he  landed  on  the  twenty-second  of  September,  revived 
his  spirits ;  and  upon  his  return  to  Maysville,  he  wrote  to  Jonathan 
Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  become  interested  with  him,  that  he 
thought  some  of  the  land  near  the  Great  Miami  "  positively  worth  a  sil- 
ver dollar  per  acre,  in  its  present  state." 

But,  though  this  view  of  the  riches  now  almost  within  his  grasp  some- 
what re&ssured  Symmes's  mind,  he  had  still  enough  to  trouble  him.  The 
Indians  were  threatening ;  in  Kentucky,  he  says,  "  they  are  perpetually 
doing  mischief;  a  man  a  week,  I  believe,  falls  by  their  hands ;  "  but  stiU 
government  gave  him  little  help  toward  defending  himself;  for,  while 
three  hundred  men  were  stationed  at  Muskingum,  he  had  "but  one 
ensign  and  seventeen  men  for  the  protection  and  defense  of  'the  Slaugh- 
ter-house,' "  as  the  Miami  valley  was  called  by  the  dwellers  upon  the 
"  dark  and  bloody  ground  "  of  "  Kentucke. "  And,  when  Captain  Kear- 
ny and  forty-five  soldiers  came  to  Maysville  in  December,  they  came 
without  provisions,  and  made  bad  worse.  Nor  did  their  coming  answer 
any  purpose ;  for,  when  a  little  band  of  settlers  were  ready  to  go,  under 
their  protection,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  the  grand  city  of  Symmes  that 
was  to  be,  the  ice  stove  their  boats,  their  cattle  were  drowned,  and  their  pro- 
visions lost,  and  so  the  settlement  was  prevented.  But  the  fertile  mind  of 
a  man  like  our  adventurer,  could,  even  under  these  circumstances,  find 
comfort  in  the  anticipation  of  what  was  to  come.  In  the  words  of 
Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  the  first  Ohio  poet  with  whom  we  have  any 
acquaintance, 

**To  him  glad  Fancy  brightest  prospects  shows, 
Rejoicing  nature  all  around  him  glows  ; 
Where  late  the  savage,  hid  in  ambush,  lay. 
Or  roamed  the  uncultured  valleys  for  his  prey, 
Her  hardy  gifts  rough  Industry  extends, 
The  groves  bow  down,  the  lofty  forest  bends ; 
And  see  the  spires  of  towns  and  cities  rise, 
And  domes  and  temples  swell  into  the  skies.'* 

ButaJas!  so  hv  as  his  pet  city  was  concerned,  "glad  Fancy"  proved 
but  a  gay  deceiver ;  for  there  came  "  an  amazing  high  freshet,"  and  "the 
Point,"  as  it  was,  and  still  is  called,  was  fifteen  feet  under  water. 

But,  before  Symmes  left  Maysville,  which  was  upon  the  twenty-ninth 
of  January,  It97,  two  settlements  had  been  made  within  his  purchase. 
The  first  was  by  Mr.  Stiles,  tiie  original  projector  of  the  whole  plan ;  who. 
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with  other  Bedstone  people,  had  located  themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Miami,  where  the  Indians  had  been  led  by  the  great  fertility  of 
the  soil  to  make  a  partial  clearing.  To  this  point,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
November,  came  twenty-six  persons,  who  built  a  block-house,  named 
their  town  Columbia,  and  prepared  for  a  winter  of  want  and  hard  fight- 
ing. But  they  were  agreeably  disappointed ;  the  Indians  came  to  them, 
and,  though  the  whites  answered,  as  Symmes  says,  "  in  a  black-guarding 
manner,"  the  savages  sued  for  peace.  One  at  whom  a  rifle  was  pre- 
sented, took  off  his  cap,  trailed  his  gun,  and  held  out  his  right  hand,  by 
which  pacific  gestures  he  induced  the  Americans  to  consent  to  their 
entrance  into  the  block-houses.  lu  a  few  days  this  good  understanding 
ripened  into  intimacy,  "the  hunters  frequently  taking  shelter  for  the 
night  in  the  Indian  camps  ;  "  and  the  red  men  and  squaws  '*  spending 
whole  days  and  nights"  at  Columbia,  "regaling  themselves  with  whisky.'' 
This  friendly  demeanor  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  was  owing  to  the 
kind  and  just  conduct  of  Symmes  himself;  who,  during  the  preceding 
September,  when  examining  the  country  about  the  Great  Miami,  had 
preTented  some  Kentuckians,  who  were  in  his  company,  from  injuring  a 
bend  of  the  savages  that  came  within  their  power ;  which  proceeding,  he 
sajs,  "Uie  Kentuckians  thought  unpardonable." 

The  Columbia  settlement  was,  however,  like  that  proposed  at  the 
Point,  upon  land  that  wa;s  under  water  during  the  high  rise  in  January, 
1789.  "But  one  house  escaped  the  deluge."  The  soldiers  were  driven 
from  the  ground- floor  of  their  block-house  into  the  loft,  and  from  the  loft 
into  the  solitary  boat  which  the  ice  had  spared. 

This  flood  deserves  to  be  commemorated  in  an  epic ;  for,  while  it 
demonstrated  the  dangers  to  which  the  three  chosen  spots  of  all  Ohio, 
Marietta,  Columbia,  and  the  Point,  must  ever  be  exposed,  it  also  proved 
the  safety  and  led  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  Losantiville.  The  great 
rtcommendation  of  the  spot  upon  which  Denman  and  his  comrades  pro- 
posed to  build  their  "  Mosaic  "  town,  as  it  has  been  called,  appears  to 
hare  been  the  fact  that  it  lay  opposite  the  Licking  ;  the  terms  of  Den- 
oan's  purchase  having  been,  that  his  warrants  were  to  be  located,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  over  against  the  mouth  of  that  river ;  though  the  ad- 
rantage  of  the  noble  and  high  plain  at  that  point  could  not  have  escaped 
*ny  eye.  But  the  freshet  of  1189  placed  its  superiority  over  other  points 
more  strongly  to  the  view  than  anything  else  could  have  done. 

We  have  said  that  Filson  was  killed  in  September,  or  early  in  October, 
1^88.  As  nothing  had  been  paid  upon  his  third  of  the  plat  of  Losantiville, 
his  heirs  made  no  claim  upon  it,  and  it  was  transferred  to  Israel  Ludlow, 
who  had  been  Symmes'  surveyor.  This  gentleman,  with  Colonel  Patter- 
8MI,  one  of  the  other  proprietors,  and  well  known  in  the  Indian  wars, 
»ith  about  fourteen  others,  left  Maysville  upon  the  twenty-fourth  of  De- 
cember, 1788,  "to  form  a  station  and  lay  off  a  town  opposite  the 
Licking."  The  river  was  filled  with  ice  "from  shore  to  shore;  "  but, 
says  Sjmmes,  in  May,  1789,  "  perseverance  triumphing  over  difficulty, 
they  hmded  safe  on  a  most  delightful  high  bank  of  the  Ohio,  where  they 
founded  the  town  of  Losantiville,  which  populate  considerably." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  of  many  in  Western  history  that  may 
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well  tend  to  shake  oar  faith  in  the  learned  discussions  as  to  the  dates 
and  localities  with  which  scholars  now  and  then  amuse  the  world,  that 
the  date  of  the  settlement  of  Cincinnati  is  unknown,  even  though  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  very  men  that  made  the  settlement.  Jud^ 
Symmes  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "On  the  24th  of  December,  1188, 
Colonel  Patterson,  of  Lexington,  who  is  concerned  with  Mr.  Denman  in 
the  section  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  river,  sailed  from  Limestone,"  &c. 
Some  supposing  it  would  take  about  two  days  to  make  the  voyage,  have 
dated  the  being  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  West  from  December  26th. 
This  is  but  guess-work,  however ;  for,  as  the  river  was  full  of  ice,  it 
might  have  taken  ten  days  to  have  gone  the  sixty  miles  from  Mays  villa 
to  the  Licking.  But,  in  a  case  in  chancery,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
Patterson  and  Ludlow,  that  they  landed  opposite  the  Licking  "in  the 
month  of  January,  1789;"  while  William  M'Millan  testifies,  that  he 
"  was  one  of  those  who  formed  the  settlement  of  Cincinnati  on  the  28tli 
of  December,  1788."  As  we  know  of  nothing  more  conclusive  on  the 
subject  than  these  statements,  we  must  leave  this  question  in  the  same 
darkness  that  we  find  it,  and  proceed  to  more  certain  events. 

The  settlers  of  Losantiville  built  a  few  log-huts  and  block-houses,  and 
proceeded  to  lay  out  the  town ;  though  they  placed  their  dwellings  in 
the  most  exposed  situation,  yet,  says  Symmes,  they  "  suffered  nothing 
from  the  freshet"  The  judge  spent  a  little  time  with  them,  and  then 
fell  down  to  North  Bend,  accompanied  by  the  small  army  which  had  been 
allowed  him  for  his  protection.  Here  they  built  "  a  camp,"  "  by  setting 
two  forks  of  saplings  in  the  ground,  a  ridgepole  across,  and  leaning  boat- 
boards,  which  had  been  brought  from  Maysville,  one  end  on  the  ground 
and  the  other  against  the  ridgepole ;  enclosing  one  end,  and  leaving  the 
other  open  for  a  door,  where  the  fire  was  built  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
which  was  very  intense." 

Finding  his  point  to  be  so  low,  that  the  city  could  not  be  safely  built 
there,  unless,  as  he  says,  "you  raise  her  like  Venice  out  of  the  waters," 
he  surveyed  the  grounds  between  the  north  bend  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Miami ;  thinking  a  plan  might  be  arranged  so  as  to  have  the  advantage 
of  both  rivers  still,  it  being  but  a  mile  across  the  isthmus.  He  found  the 
land,  however,  to  be  too  hilly  and  broken,  and  watf  forced  to  content  him- 
self with  a  small  town-plat  reaching  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  Ohio, 
of  which  he  offered  the  alternate  lots  to  settlers,  of  whom  forty  came 
within  two  months,  and  built  themselves  "comfortable  log-cabins." 

But  his  longing  for  a  city  still  continued,  and  after  much  consideration, 
he  determined  in  favor  of  a  spot  twelve  mUes  up  the  Miami,  and  within 
half  an  hour's  ride  from  North  Bend ;  he  preferred  this  to  the  Ohio 
6hore,  because  he  thought  it  far  better  to  concentrate  the  trade  of  the 
Miami  valley,  than  to  be  one  of  the  many  cities  along  the  larger  stream. 
The  Miami  wa^  then  considered  navigable,  and  was  for  many  years  after- 
ward navigated  by  keel  and  flat  boats ;  and,  in  Symmes'  estimation,  the 
country  about  the  river  was  "superior  in  point  of  soil,  water,  and  timber, 
to  any  tract  of  equal  dimensions  to  be  found  in  the  United  States."  The 
hope  that  a  great  city  was  to  arise  at  this  point,  long  continued  to  com- 
fort the  harrassed  mind  of  the  projector ;  and  when  St.  Clair  informed 
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lum  tliat  he  was  about  to  visit  and  organize  the  Miami  purchase,  S  jmmes 
doubted  much  whether  a  new  town  which  he  had  laid  out  at  South 
Bend,  or  Losantiyille,  would  be  best  fitted  for  the  county  seat ;  but  as 
the  former  was  more  central,  thought  that,  if  it  were  made  the  county 
town,  **  it  would  probably  take  the  lead  of  the  present  village  (Losanti- 
ville)  until  the  city  can  he  made  somewhat  considerable,^^ 

Bot  the  mind  of  this  persevering  and  just  man,  which  had  never  been 
at  ease  since  he  first  embarked  in  the  enterprise  of  reclaiming  the  wilder- 
ness, was  to  be  still  further  tried.  The  Kentuckians,  seeing  that  he,  by 
his  clemency,  his  moderation,  and  his  firmness,  still  remained  on  good 
terms  with  the  Indians,  and  that  settlers  were  flocking  to  his  lands,  rep- 
resented the  boasted  fertility  of  the  soil  as  a  lie,  and  the  safety  of  the 
settlers  as  a  delusion.  Some  even  threatened  to  make  it  so,  by  destroy- 
ing every  Indian  they  could  find  in  the  Miami  purchase.  The  soldiers 
that  were  with  him  were  idle,  disobliging,  and  burdensome.  His  sur- 
veyors and  settlers  were  "  at  times  put  to  great  shifts  from  want  of 
bread.'*  Continental  certificates  were  rising,  and  his  purchase  was  en- 
dangered by  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  them.  Many,  that  had  bought 
of  him  on  speculation,  threw  up  their  contracts.  Then  came  information, 
that  the  British  were  urging  the  Indians  to  war ;  and  his  expected  re- 
cruits did  not  come.  Next  was  actual  warfare,  and  his  settlers  left  him 
fifty  at  one  time.  And,  to  complete  his  disquiet,  his  friends  beyond  the 
mountains  wrote  to  him,  that  great  attempts  would  be  made  to  turn  him 
from  the  bench ;  that  he  was  universally  disliked,  almost  hated  by  the 
settlers,  and  that  his  easteib  co-proprietors  were  displeased  by  his  man- 
agement 

The  perils  of  warfare  Symmes  was  prepared  to  meet.  At  the  begin- 
ning he  had  said,  "  Disasters  I  expect ;  if  I  can  prevent  a  defeat,  it  is 
as  much  as  I  hope  for  the  first  year ;  we  may  talk  of  treaties  as  we 
please;  I  am  certain  we  must  fight  or  leave  the  ground."  And  now 
that  the  day  of  trial  was  near  by  he  shrunk  not.  "  What  will  be  the 
issue,"  he  says,  "God  only  knows.'  I  shall  maintain  the  ground  as  long 
as  I  possibly  can,  ill  prepared  as  we  are.  I  can  but  perish,  as  many  a 
better  man  has  done  before  me." 

But  dislike  and  opposition,  which  his  heart  assured  him  he  had  not 
merited,  he  did  not  meet  without  suffering.  While  yet  on  his  way  to  the 
West  in  the  summer  of  1788,  he  said  of  his  accusers,  that  "the  only  re- 
venge he  wished  to  have  against  them  was,  that  they  might  have  equal 
saccess  in  their  views,  attended  with  equal  calumny  and  censure ;  "  for 
which  he  thought  he  had  "pretty  good  security,  if  they  undertook  to  dol 
business  for  many ; "  and  the  bitterness,  which  he  then  tasted,  was  in- 
creased every  year  that  he  lived. 

.  It  was  not  destiaed,  however,  that  this  frontier  post  of  the  West 
should  perish-  In  June,  a  force  of  a  hundred  and  forty  men  was  sent  to 
Cincinnati ;  and  Fort  Washington  was  commenced,  upon  the  spot  since 
made  classic  by  the  Bazaar  of  Mistress  Trollope.  In  December,  this  band 
was  increased  to  four  hundred  and  forty,  by  the  arrival  of  General  Har- 
mar,  who  was  about  to  march  against  the  Indians  of  the  Maumee  and 
Wabash.  At  this  time  Losantiville  contained  eleven  families  and 
twenty-four  bachelors,  beside  the  garrison. 
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In  January,  1T90,  the  goverj^or  and  judges  arrived  at  that  Tillage  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  the  county ;  which  Symmes,  whom  "  the  gor- 
ernor  complimented  with  the  honor  of  naming  "  it,  called  Hamilton,  after 
the  well-known  Alexander,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  At  this 
time,  also,  the  name  of  Losantiville  was  abandoned,  and  Symmes  and  St 
Clair  adopted  that  of  Cincinnati,  or,  as  the  frontier  wrote  it,  Cincinnata^ 
"  in  honor  of  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  to  denote  the  chief  place 
of  their  residence."  The  name  is  a  good  one,  but  the  place  ill  suited 
for  the  residence  of  these  honorable  "  knights,"  whose  constitution  could 
not  even  withstand  the  semi-aristocratic  air  of  the  sea  coast 

In  the  spring  of  1799,  various  stations  were  formed  and  garrisoned  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati ;  and  General  Harmar  began  to  prepare 
for  his  campaign  against  the  old  Miami  village  at  the  junction  of  the  St 
Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's,  though  he  wasnot  able  to  leave  till  the  follow- 
ing September.  Of  his  march,  his  ill  success,  amounting  to  a  virtual 
defeat,  and  the  outburst  of  savage  warfare  that  followed,  we  shall  not 
speak,  as  they  may  be  found  in  any  history  of  those  times.  The  return 
of  troops,  mournful  as  it  was,  had  its  ray  of  comfort,  however,  for  our 
adventurer.  "It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "to  describe  the  lands  over 
which  the  army  passed ;  I  am  told  that  they  are  inviting  to  a  charm." 

But  in  1791  came  new  troubles.  It  was  found  that  it  would  be  very 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  for  Symmes  and  his  comrades  to  pay  for  the  mil- 
lion of  acres,  extending  twenty  miles  only  on  the  Ohio,  as  so  much  of  it 
lay  back  from  that  stream  that  he  could  not  find  purchasers.  And  this 
brought  him  into  conflict,  in  some  way,  with  St  Clair,  a  self-willed  and 
arbitrary  man,  who  had,  also,  about  this  time,  seen  fit  to  proclaim  mili- 
tary law  in  a  "part  of  the  town  of  Cincinnati ;  "  an  act  which  the  judge 
thought  "bordered  on  tyranny."  And  when  Symmes  offered  to  accom- 
pany the  governor  in  the  expedition  for  which  he  was  then  preparing,  his 
excellency  gave  him  an  answer  that  led  him  to  think  that  his  presence 
would  be  rather  disagreeable  than  otherwise.  Next  came  the  fear  that 
Congress  might  open  a  land-office,  and,  by  competing  with,  ruin  him ; 
and  then  the  panic  that  resulted  from  St.  Clair's  defeat,  on  the  fourth  of 
November,  1791.  When  the  news  of  that  event  reached  the  settlers, 
they  left  their  farms  with  scarce  an  exception ;  dismay  went  through  the 
whole  West ;  and  a  savage  warfare  commenced,  that  for  two  years  and 
eight  months  nearly  equaled  that  of  1763.  These  things  were  all 
sources  of  great  discomfort  and  loss  to  Symmes,  who  had,  amid  them  all, 
but  one  cause  of  joy,  and  that  a  poor  and  unchristian  one ;  the  general 
dislike  that  was  brought  upon  his  old  foe,  St  Clair,  whose  pride,  no 
doubt,  he  was  very  glad  to  see  humbled. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  that  general's  defeat,  because 
they  are  well  known.  The  eflFect  was,  as  we  have  said,  dreadful.  It 
almost  stopped  emigration ;  nor  was  confidence  felt  again  until  the  deci- 
sive victory  of  Wayne,  in  August,  1794,  which  led  to  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  in  the  same  month  of  the  year  following. 

When  the  knowledge  that  peace  had  been  made  with  the  Indians  be- 
came general,  however,  "  all  Kentucky,"  as  Symmes  says,  "  and  the  back 
parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  ran  mad  with  the  expectation  of  the 
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bad  ofltee  openiDg  "  in  the  West ;  "  tbey  laugh  me  fall  in  the  face,  when 
I  ask  them  one  dollar  per  acre  for  first  rate  land,  and  tell  me  thej  will 
BOOB  buy  as  ^ood  for  thirty  cents."    Even  his  North  Bend  settlers  left 
Aim,  to  push  their  fortunes  in  those  interior  valleys,  of  which  the  soldiers 
of  8t  Clair  and  TVayne  gave  snch  descriptions.     The  mere  prospect  of 
t  treaty  diminished  the  population  of  this  young  town  one  half,  and  its 
completion  ga^e  his  hopes  almost  a  death-blow.     So  uniformly  unfortu- 
nate was  this  foander  of  the  most  thriving  colony  of  Ohio,  that  warfare 
and  peace,  prosperity  and  adversity,  seemed  equally  to  injure  his  inter- 
ests; aad,  to  complete  the  picture,  he  was  now  at  variance  with  his 
fiieiui  and  adviser,  Dayton. 

Bat  we  cannot  follow  any  farther  his  individual  fortunea.     No  man 
ever  seemed  in  a  surer  path  to  wealth,  influence,  and  honor  than  Judge 
Symmes  when  he  first  began  his  western  operation.     He  was  a  man  of 
good  sense  and  very  general  information ;  just,  kind,  courageous,  and 
persevering;  bat  he  had  still  some  faults,  which,  cooperating  with  that  fath- 
erly but  inscmtible  Providence  which  governs  all  our  external  fortunes, 
thwarted  his  projects,  destroyed  his  most  promising  plans,  and  involved 
him  in  quarrels  and  lawsuits,  so  that  at  last  he  died  poor  and  neglected. 
But  the  dond  that  is  still  upon  his  memory  will  one  day  rise.     It  is 
elear  that,  in  despite  of  his  failings,  he  was  a  true  and  high-minded  man; 
and  the  fotore  historian  of  Ohio  will  feel,  as  he  examines  his  character, 
that  it  is  one  upon  which  he  may.  dwell  with  pride. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  the  rapid  growth  of 
ihe  Miami  yalleys  may  be  dated ;  for,  after  that  time,  but  one  great 
event  oocorred  to  embarrass  the  settlers  of  that  region.  This  was  the 
&ilure  on  the  part  of  Symmes  to  pay  for  much  of  the  land  which  he  had 
aokL  But  eyen  this  difficulty  was  almost  entirely  removed  by  the  pre- 
emption laws  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  country  lying  about  the 
Action  of  Mad  river  and  the  Miami,  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  por- 
tions which  were  in  this  situation.  Seventeen  days  after  Wayne's  treaty, 
that  is,  npon  the  20th  of  August,  1795,  this  tract  was  purchased  of 
Bynunes  by  St  Glair,  James  Wilkinson,  Jonathan  Dayton,  and  Israel 
I^dlow,  who,  during  the  next  month,  sent  surveyors  to  lay  out  their 
purchase ;  and,  in  November,  Mr.  Ludlow  named  and  surveyed  the  town 
of  "  Dayton,"  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  state.  The  settle- 
ment of  tiie  new  town  began  in  the  following  April. 

When  it  was  found,  however,  that  this  purchase  would  not  be  included 
in  Symmes'  patents,  the  proprietors  refused  to  accept  the  benefit  of  the 
preemption  law,  and  abandoned  their  contract;  which  was  taken  by 
IHniel  C.  Cooper,  who  realized  a  fortune  from  it 

From  Cincinnati  and  Dayton,  settlers  spread  in  every  direction.  And 
ft  was  not  till  the  country  was  pretty  well  filled,  that  the  towns  began  to 
grow ;  the  population  of  Cincinnati  increasing  but  two  hundred  persons 
frcHn  1800  to  1805,  while  the  whole  region  back  received  about  twenty* 
fire  thousand  emigrants  during  that  time. 

The  great  causes  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Miami  country,  were  its 
fertility,  ease  of  access,  healthful  character,  and  uncommon  amount  of 
water  power.    The  Muskingum  and  Scioto  valleys  were  not  so  broad  as 
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« 
those  of  the  Miamies ;  and  the  uplands  between  these  last-named  streams 
being  upon  limestone,  while  those  about  the  former  are  based  on  sand- 
stone, are  richer,  as  well  as  more  level.  But  the  superiority  of  the 
Miami  country,  in  respect  to  water-power,  was  still  more  striking. 
Though  yet  but  poorly  improved  in  proportion  to  its  capabilities,  it  at 
this  time  moves  a  very  great  amount  of  machinery. 

Turning  from  the  fortunes  of  the  two  main  settlements  made  in  Ohio 
before  the  final  peace  with  the  Indians,  we  come  to  the  history  of  Galli- 
polis.  And  here  we  must  confess  our  extreme  deficiency  of  materials, 
although  many  of  the  original  settlers  are  still  residing  in  their  '*  city  of 
the  French."  And  to  this  deficiency  is  added  confusion,  which  we  have 
in  vain  tried  to  do  entirely  away.. 

In  May  or  June,  1788,  Joel  Barlow  left  this  coontry  for  Europe, 
"authorized  to  dispose  of  a  very  large  body  of  land'?  in  the  West.  In 
1790,  this  gentleman  distributed  proposals  in  Paris,  for  the  sale  of  lands, 
at  five  shillings  per  acre,  which  promised,  says  Volney,  "a  climate 
healthy  and  delightful ;  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  frost  in  winter ;  a  river 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  *the  Beautiful,'  aJbounding  in  fish  of  an  enor- 
mous size ;  magnificent  forests  of  a  tree  from  which  sugar  flows,  and  a 
shrub  which  yields  candles ;  vension  in  abundance ;  without  foxes,  wolves, 
lions,  or  tigers ;  no  taxes  to  pay ;  no  military  enrolments ;  no  qoarters 
to  find  for  soldiers.  Purchasers  became  numerous,  individuals  and  whole 
families  disposed  of  their  property;  and  in  the  course  of  1791,  some 
embarked  at  Havre,  others  at  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  or  Rochelle,"  each  with 
his  title-deed  in  his  pocket  Five  hundred  settlers,  among  whom  were 
not  a  few  carvers  and  gilders  to  his  majesty,  coachmakers,  frisenrs  and 
peruke-makers,  and  other  artisans  and  artiates  equally  well  fitted  for  a 
backwoods  life,  arived  in  the  United  States  in  1791-92;  and,  acting 
without  concert,  traveling  without  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  cus- 
toms or  roads,  they  at  last  managed  to  reach  the  spot  designated  for 
their  residence,  after  expending  nearly,  or  quite,  the  whole  proceeds  of 
their  sales  in  France. 

They  reached  the  spot  designated ;  but  it  was  only  to  learn  that  the 
persons  whose  title-deeds  they  held  did  not  own  one  foot  of  land,  and 
that  they  had  parted  with  all  their  worldly  goods  merely  to  reach  a  wild- 
erness, which  they  knew  not  how  to  cultivate,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of 
whose  speech  and  ways  they  knew  nothing,  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Indians  were  carrying  destruction  to  every  white  man's  hearth. 
Without  food,  without  land,  with  little  money,  no  experience,  and  with 
want  and  danger  closing  around  them,  they  were  in  a  position  that  none 
but  Frenchmen  could  be  in  without  despair. 

Who  brought  them  to  this  pass  f  Yolney  says,  the  Scioto  Company, 
p  which  had  bought  of  the  Ohio  Company ;  jiir.  Hall  says,  in  his  Letters 
from  the  West,  a  company  who  had  obtained  a  grant  firom  the  United 
States ;  and,  in  his  Statistics  of  the  West^  the  Scioto  Company,  which 
was  formed  from  or  by  the  Ohio  Company,  as  a  subordinate.  Barlow, 
he  safs,  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Ohio  Company ;  and  by  them  the 
lands  m  question  were  conveyed  to  the  Scioto  Company.  Kilboum  says, 
"  the  Scioto  Land  Company,  which  intended  to  buy  of  Congress  all  die 
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tract  between  the  western  boundary  of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase 
and  the  Scioto,  directed  the  French  settlers  to  Gallipolis,  supposing  it  to 
be  west  of  the  Ohio  Company ^s  purchase,  though  it  proved  not  to  be." 
The  company,  he  tells  ns,  failed  to  make  their  payments,  and  the  whole 
proposed  purchase  remained  with  goTemment 

The  last  we  believe  to  be  the  true  account.  No  other  connection  existed, 
80  far  afl  we  can  learn,  between  the  Ohio  and  Scioto  companies  than  this, 
that  some  persons  were  stockholders  in  both ;  so  that  the  want  of  good 
fiuth,  charged  by  most  writers  on  those  of  whom  the  French  bought,  can- 
not apply  in  any  degree  to  the  Ohio  Company.  Nor  do  we  know  that 
there  was  a  want  of  faith  at  all ;  the  lands  were  believed  to  be  what 
Barlow  represented  them.  A  contract  with  government  was  to  have 
been  regularly  made,  and  funds  (as  we  learn)  were  collected  toward  the 
payment.  But  the  treasurer  of  the  company  became  bankrupt,  and  the 
funds  were  lost,  how  we  know  not.  The  spot  to  which  the  French  were 
directed  was  supposed  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  intended  purchase ; 
and,  once  there,  the  company,  which  had  failed,  could  do  nothing  for 
tiiem.  As  we  hold  it  to  be  good  philosophy,  as  well  as  true  charity,  to 
dioose  of  two  sufficient  causes  that  which  involves  the  least  moral  guilt, 
we  should  ascribe  that  mingling  of  private  and  company  concerns,  which 
seems  to  have  ruined  the  latter,  to  want  of  care,  and  not  want  of 
honesty. 

But,  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  causes  of  the  suflTering, 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  sufferers.  The  poor  gilders,  and  carvers,  and 
peruke-makers,  who  had  followed  a  jack-o'-lantern  into  a  literally  howling 
wilderness,  found  that  their  lives  depended  on  their  labor.  They  must 
clear  the  ground,  build  their  houses,  and  till  thehr  fields.  Now  the  spot 
upon  which  they  had  been  located  by  the  Scioto  Company  was  covered, 
in  part,  with  those  immense  buttonwood  or  sycamore  trees,  which  are  so 
frequent  along  the  rivers  of  the  West,  and  to  remove  which  is  no  small 
undertaking  even  for  the  American  woodman.  The  coachmakers  were 
wholly  at  a  loss ;  but  at  last,  hoping  to  conquer  by  a  coup-de-main, 
they  tied  ropes  to  the  branches,  and  while  one  dozen  pulled  at  them  with 
might  and  main,  another  dozen  went  at  the  trunk  with  axes,  hatchets, 
and  every  variety  of  edge-tool,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  cheer- 
fulness overcame  the  monster;  though  not  without  some  hair-breadth 
escapes ;  for,  when  a  mighty  tree,  that  had  been  hacked  on  all  sides,  fell, 
it  required  a  Frenchman's  heels  to  avoid  the  sweep  of  the  wide-spread 
branches.  But  when  they  had  felled  the  vast  vegetable,  they  were  little 
better  off  than  before  ;  for  they  could  not  move  or  bum  it.  And  at  last 
a  good  idea  came  to  their  aid ;  and  while  some  chopped  off  the  limbs, 
others  dug,  by  the  side  of  the  trunk,  a  great  grave,  into  which,  with 
many  a  heave,  they  rolled  their  fallen  enemy. 

Their  houses  they  did  not  build  in  the  usual  straggling  American  style, 
but  made  two  rows  or  blocks  of  log  cabins,  each  cabin  being  about  six- 
teen feet  square ;  while  at  one  end  was  a  larger  room,  which  waS  used 
as  council-chamber  and  ball-room. 

In  the  way  of  cultivation  they  did  little.  The  land  was  not  theirs, 
and  they  had  no  motive  to  improve  it ;  and,  moreover,  their  coming  was 
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in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  war.  Here  and  there  a  little  vegetable  garden 
was  formed ;  but  their  main  supply  of  food  they  were  forced  to  buy  from 
boats  on  the  river,  by  which  means  their  remaining  funds  were  sadly 
broken  in  upon.  Five  of  their  number  were  taken  by  the  Indians ;  food 
became  scarce ;  in  the  fall,  a  marsh  behind  the  town  sent  up  miasmata 
that  produced  fevers  ;  then  winter  came,  and  despite  Mr.  Barlow's  pro- 
mise, brought  frost  in  plenty ;  and  by-and-by,  they  heard  from  beyond 
seas  of  the  carnage  that  was  desolating  the  firesides  they  had  left 
Never  were  men  in  a  more  mournful  situation ;  but  still,  twice  in  the 
week,  the  whole  colony  came  together,  and  to  the  sound  of  the  violin 
danced  off  hunger  and  care.  The  savage  scout  that  had  been  lurking 
all  day  in  the  thicket,  listened  to  the  strange  music,  and,  hastening  to  his 
fellows,  told  them  that  the  whites  would  be  upon  them,  for  he  had  seen 
them  at  their  war-dance ;  and  the  careful  Connecticut  man,  as  he  guided 
his  broad-horn  in  the  shadow  of  the  Virginia  shore,  wondered  what  mis* 
chief  "  the  red- varmints  "  were  at  next ;  or,  if  he  knew  the  sound  of  the 
fiddle,  shook  his  head,  as  he  thought  of  the  whisky  that  must  have  been 
used  to  produce  all  that  merriment. 

But  French  vivacity,  though  it  could  work  wonders,  could  not  pay  for 
land.  Some  of  the  Gallipolis  settlers  went  to  Detroit,  others  to  Kaskas- 
kia;  a  few  bought  their  lands  of  the  Ohio  Company,  who  treated  them 
with  great  liberality ;  and,  in  1795,  Congress,  being  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, granted  to  the  sufferers  twenty-four  thousand  acres  of  land 
opposite  Little  Sandy  river,  to  which,  in  1798,  twelve  hundred  acres 
more  were  added;  which  tract  has  since  been  known  as  French  Or  ant. 

The  influence  of  this  settlement  upon  the  state  was  unimportant ;  but  it 
forms  a  curious  little  episode  in  the  Ohio  history,  and  affords  a  strange 
example  of  national  character. 

But  that  portion  of  Ohio,  which  at  this  time  is  most  flourishing,  all 
things  considered,  is  the  Western  Reserve,  or  Connecticut  Reserve. 
This  district  was  retained  by  Connecticut  when  she  made  her  transfer  to 
the  United  States,  in  1786,  though  against  the  judgment  of  many  of  oar 
wisest  statesmen.  In  1800,  however,  the  right  of  jurisdiction  was  relin- 
quished by  the  State  to  the  Union,  and  patents  were  issued  by  the  United 
States  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  for  the  use  of  those  persons  who 
had  previously  bought  from  her ;  by  which  means  all  difficulties  were 
quieted.  The  Reserve  included  all  the  land  north  of  the  forty-first  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  and  extended  west  from  Pennsylvania  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles.  It  is  a  level  and  fertile  country ;  and,  though  much  of  it 
was  so  wet,  when  covered  with  forests,  that  it  was  thought  by  many  to 
be  of  little  valne,  it  has  become  dry  as  it  has  been  opened  to  the  son, 
and  presents  at  this  time  as  fine  an  extent  of  arable  and  meadow  land  as 
can  be  seen  anywhere ;  diversified,  in  the  southern  counties,  by  little 
lakes  of  crystal  clearness  ;  and,  in  point  of  cultivation,  fences,  and  build- 
ings, no  district  in  the  West  surpasses,  if  there  be  any  that  equals  the 
Reserve.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  the  habits  of  the  original  seUlers, 
who  were  principally  from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts ;  and  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  ground  has  to  be  well  cleared,  ditched,  and  cultiva- 
ted, in  order  that  it  may  be  productive.    A  soil  that  demands  labor  that 
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it  may  be  made  to  yield,  and  yields  a  large  return  when  that  is  given,  is 
the  soil  that  will  make  its  owners  most  independent ;  and  that  boasted 
fertility  of  the  prairies,  which  requires  little  or  no  pains  on  the  part  of 
tiie  fanner,  however  much  it  may  salt  man's  love  of  ease,  is  a  misfortune, 
not  a  blessing. 

The  section  of  Ohio  which  was  last  settled,  was  the  northwest  comer; 
that  portion  having  been  retained  by  the  Indians  until  1819.  Since  it 
came  into  the  market,  it  has  been  rapidly  filling  up,  the  land  being  of  an 
excellent  quality,  and  well  watered. 

The  idea  of  using  steam  in  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
occurred  to  Mr.  James  Rumsey,  of  Virginia,  as  early  as  the  year  1782. 
In  1784,  his  invention  had  been  made  known  to  Washington,  who  men- 
tions it  at  the  close  of  his  letter  to  Governor  Harrison,  respecting  internal 
improvements,  dated  October  tenth  of  that  year ;  and  speaks  of  it  more 
fully  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Williamson,  written  upon  the  fifteenth  of  the  fol- 
lowing March.  Mr.  Rumsey  also  obtained,  in  1784,  patents  from  two 
states ;  but  his  plan,  which  was  essentially  to  pump  up  water  at  the  head 
of  the  boat,  and  force  it  out  again  at  the  stern,  (which  pumping  and 
forcing  were  to  be  performed  by  an  old  foshioned  atmospheric  steam 
engine,)  did  not  ever  come  into  use,  though  the  model  of  it  worked 
well. 

From  that  time  until  Fulton  determined  to  try  his  steamboats  on  the 
western  waters,  people  contented  themselves  with  arks,  keels,  and  flats. 
In  1811  and  1812,  Mr.  Fulton  caused  to  be  built  at  Pittsburg  the 
Orleans,  of  four  hundred  tons.  She  left  that  place  in  December,  1812, 
and  passing  down  the  river,  presented,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  dwellers 
upon  its  banks,  the  spectacle  of  a  self-moving  boat.  But,  though  this 
did  very  well  for  a  voyage  down  the  stream,  it  was  found  to  be  less 
available  than  the  keelboat  for  the  passage  against  the  stream ;  and,  from 
1812  to  1816,  it  was  thought  hopeless  to  make  a  steamboat  that  should 
stem  the  current  and  ascend  the  rapids  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  In 
1816,  however,  Captain  Henry  M.  Shreve  (since  famous  as  the  inventor 
of  the  snagboats,  or  "  Uncle  Sam's  toothpullers,"  as  the  river-men  call 
them)  built  at  WTieeling  the  Washington,  having  one  large  boiler  on  her 
upper  deck ;  and,  though  she  was  so  unlucky  as  to  burst  this  boiler  while 
at  Marietta  on  her  way  down,  she  reached  New  Orleans  in  safety ;  and, 
returning  to  the  Falls,  first  convinced  the  merchants  and  mariners  of  the 
West  that  such  boats  might  supersede  the  keels.  But  even  after  this 
many  doubted ;  and  when  the  first  boat,  the  Vesta,  was  built  at  Cincin- 
nati, in  1817,  those  best  fitted  to  judge,  scoflfed  at  the  idea  that  she  could 
bring  freight  up  stream  cheaper  than  the  keelboats.  "  Gentlemen,"  said 
the  builder,  a  sanguine,  and,  as  they  thought,  mad  man,  **  you  now  pay 
five  and  six  dollars  a  hundred  from  New  Orleans ;  but  we  shall  some  of 
us  live  to  see  steam  doing  the  work  for  one  half  that"  He  and  they 
have  lived  to  see  it  reduced  to  one  eighth. 

Samuel  Brady,  the  hero  of  the  following  adventure,  was  over  six  feet 
in  height,  with  light-blue  eyes,  fair  skin,  and  dark  hair:  he  was  remarka- 
bly straight  and  athletic,  a  bold  and  vigorons  backwoodsman,  inured  to 
all  the  toils  and  hardships  of  a  frontier  life,  and  had  become  very  obnox- 
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ions  to  the  Indians,  from  the  nnmerous  snocessfiil  attacks  on  their  war 
parties,  and  from  shooting  them  in  his  honting  excnrsionS;  whenever  thej 
crossed  his  path,  or  came  within  reach  of  his  rifle ;  for  he  was  personally 
engaged  in  more  hazardous  contests  with  the  savages,  than  any  other 
man  west  of  the  mountains,  excepting  Daniel  Boone.  He  was  in  fact 
an  "  Indian  hater,"  as  many  of  the  borderers  were.  This  class  of  men 
appear  to  have  been  more  numerous  in  this  region,  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  frontiers,  and  this  doubtless  arose  from  the  slaughter  at 
Braddock's  defeat,  and  the  numerous  murders  and  attacks  on  defenseless 
families  that  for  many  years  followed  that  disaster.  Brady  was  also  a 
very  successful  trapper  and  hunter,  and  took  more  beavers  than  any  of 
the  Indians  themselves.  In  one  of  his  adventurous  excursions  to  the 
waters  of  the  Beaver  river,  or  Mahoning,  which  in  early  days  so  abound- 
ed with  the  animals  of  this  species,  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  fact,  it 
so  happened  that  the  Indians  suprised  him  in  his  camp  and  took  hjm 
prisoner.  To  have  shot  or  tomahawked  him  on  the  spot  would  have 
been  but  a  small  gratification  of  satiating  their  revenge  by  burning  him 
at  a  slow  fire,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Indians  of  their  village.  He 
was  therefore  taken  alive  to  their  encampment,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Beaver  river,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  mouth. 

After  the  usual  exultations  and  rejoicings  at  the  capture  of  a  noted 
enemy,  and  causing  him  to  run  the  gauntlet,  a  fire  was  prepared,  near 
which  Brady  was  placed,  after  being  stripped  naked,  and  with  his  arms 
unbound.  Previously  to  tying  him  to  the  stake,  a  large  circle  was 
formed  around  him,  consisting  of  Indian  men,  women  and  children, 
dancing  and  yelling  and  uttering  all  manner  of  threats  and  abuse  that 
their  small  knowledge  of  the  English  language  could  aflfbrd.  The  pris- 
oner looked  on  these  preparations  of  death,  and  on  his  savage  foes,  with 
a  firm  countenance  and  a  steady  eye,  meeting  all  their  threats  with  a 
truly  savage  fortitude.  In  the  midst  of  their  rejoicing,  a  squaw 
of  one  of  their  chiefs  came  near  him  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  Quick 
as  thought,  and  with  intuitive  presence,  he  snatched  it  fh)m  her  and 
threw  it  into  the  midst  of  the  flames.  Horror-struck  at  the  sudden  out- 
r  rage,  the  Indians  simultaneously  rushed  to  rescue  the  infant  from  the 
V  fire.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  Brady  darted  from  the  circle,  over- 
turning all  that  came  in  his  way,  and  rushed  into  the  adjacent  thickets 
with  the  Indians  at  his  heels.  He  ascended  the  steep  side  of  the  present 
hill,  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  darting  down  the  opposite  declivity, 
secreted  himself  in  the  deep  ravine  and  laurel  thickets  that  abound  for 
several  miles  to  the  west  of  it  His  knowledge  of  the  country  and  won- 
derful activity  enabled  him  to  elude  his  enemies,  and  reach  the  settle- 
ments on  the  South  of  the  Ohio  river,  which  he  crossed  by  swimming. 
The  hill  near  whose  base  this  adventure  is  said  to  have  happened,  still 
goes  by  his  name,  and  the  incident  is  often  referred  to  by  the  traveler,  as 
tiie  coach  is  slowly  dragged  up  its  side. 

Captain  Brady  seems  to  have  been  as  much  the  Daniel  Boone  of  the 
northeast  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  as  the  other  was  of  the  south- 
west, and  the  country  is  equally  full  of  traditionary  legends  of  his  hardy 
adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  although  he  has  lacked  a  Flint  to 
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ehronicle  his  &me,  and  transmit  it  to  posterity  in  the  glowing  and  bean- 
tifnl  language  of  that  distinguished  analist  0/  the  West.  From  un* 
doubted  authority,  it  seems  the  following  incident  actually  transpired : 

Brady's  residence  was  on  Chartier's  creek,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ohio,  and  being  a  man  of  Herculean  strength,  courage,  and  activity,  he 
was  generally  selected  as  the  leader  of  the  hardy  borderers  in  all  their 
incui^ions  into  the  Indian  territory  north  of  the  river.  On  this  occasion, 
which  was  about  the  year  1780,  a  large  party  of  warriors  irom  the  falls 
of  the  Cuyahoga,  and  the  adjacent  country,  ha^made  an  inroad  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  lower  part  of  what  is  now  Washing- 
ton county,  but  which  was  then  known  as  the  settlement  of  "  Caitfi^ 
Camp,"  after  an  old  Indiim  of  that  name,  who  lived  there  when  the  whites 
first  came  into  the  country,  on  the  Monongahela  river.  This  party  had 
murdered  several  families,  and  with  the  plunder  had  recrossed  the  Ohio 
before  effectual  pursuit  could  be  made.  By  Brady  a  party  was  directly 
summoned,  of  his  chosen  followers,  who  hastened  on  after  them  ;  but  the 
Indians  having  one  or  two  days  the  start,  he  could  not  overtake  them  in 
time  to  arrest  their  return  to  their  villages.  J^ear  the  spot  where  the 
town  of  Ravenna  now  stands,  the  Indians  separated  into  two  parties,  one 
of  which  went  to  the  north,  and  the  other  the  west,  to  the  falls  of  the 
Cuyahoga.  Brady's  men  also  divided;  a  part  pursued  the  northern 
trul,  and  a  part  went  with  their  commander  to  the  Indian  village  on  the 
river  in  the  present  township  of  Northampton,  in  Portage  county. 

As  he  approached  the  chasm,  Brady,  knowing  that  life  or  death  was 
in  the  effort,  concentrated  his  mighty  powers  and  leaped  the  stream  at  a 
single  bound.  It  so  happened  that,  in  the  opposite  cliff,  the  leap  was 
&vored  by  a  low  place,  into  which  he  dropped,  and  grasping  the  bushes, 
he  thus  helped  hhnself  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  The  Indians, 
for  a  few  moments,  were  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration,  and  before  they 
had  recovered  their  recollection,  he  was  halfway  up  the  side  of  the  oppo« 
site  hill,  but  still  within  the  reach  of  their  rifles.  They  could  easily  have 
shot  him  any  moment  before,  but  being  bent  on  taking  him  alive,  for 
torture,  and  to  glut  their  long  delayed  revenge,  they  forbore  the  use  of 
the  rifle ;  but  now  seeing  him  likely  to  escape,  they  all  fired  upon  him ; 
one  bullet  wounded  him  severely  in  the  hip,  but  not  so  badly  as  to  pre* 
vent  his  progress.  The  Indiims  having  to  make  a  considerable  circuit 
before  they  could  cross  the  stream,  Brady  advanced  a  good  distance 
ahead.  His  limb  was  growing  stiff  from  the  wound,  and  as  the  Indians 
gained  on  him,  he  made  for  the  pond  which  bears  his  name,  and  plunged 
In,  Bwam  under  water  a  considerable  distance,  and  came  up  under  the  trunk 
of  a  large  oak,  which  had  fallen  into  the  pond.  This,  although  leaving  only 
a  small  breathing  place  to  support  life,  completely  sheltered  him  from*  their 
sight.  The  IndOians  tracing  him  by  the  blood  to  the  water,  made  dili- 
gent search  all  around  the  pond,  but  finding  no  signs  of  his  exit,  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  tlwt  he  had  sunk  and  was  drowned.  As  they 
were  at  one  time  standing  on  the  very  tree  beneath  which  he  was  con- 
cealed, Brady,  understandrng  their  language,  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
result  of  their  deliberations,  and  after  they  had  gone,  weary,  lame,  and 
hungry,  he  made  good  his  retreat  to  his  own  home.    His  followers,  also, 
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retarned  in  safety.  The  chasm  across  which  he  leaped  is  in  sight  of  the 
bridge,  at  Franklin  Mills,  and  is  known  in  all  that  region  by  the  name  of 
"Brady^s  Leap." 

The  following  account  of  the  desperate  struggle  of  Adam  Poe  is  from 
M'Clung's  interesting  sketches : 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1782,  seven  Wyandotts  crossed  the  Ohio  a 
few  miles  above  Wheeling,  and  committed  great  depredations  upon  the 
southern  shore,  killing  an  old  man  whom  they  found  alone  in  his  cabin, 
and  spreading  terror  th^ughout  the  neighborhood.  Within  a  few  hours 
after  their  retreat,  eight  men  assembled  from  diflTerent  parts  of  the  small 
settlement  and  pursued  the  enemy  with  great  expedition.  Among  the 
most  active  and  eflScient  of  the  party  were  two  brothers,  Adam  and  An- 
drew Poe.  Adam  was  particularly  popular.  In  strength,  action,  and 
hardihood,  he  had  no  equal  —  being  finely  formed,  and  inured  to  all  th^ 
perils  of  the  woods. 

They  had  not  followed  the  trail  far,  before  they  became  satisfied  that 
the  depredators  were  conducted  by  Big  Foot,  a  renowned  chief  of  the 
Wyandott  tribe,  who  derived  his  name  from  the  immense  size  of  his  feet. 
His  height  considerably  exceeded  six  feet,  and  his  strength  was  repre- 
sented as  Herculean.  He  had  also  five  brothers,  but  little  inferior  to 
himself  in  size  and  courage,  and  as  they  generally  went  in  company, 
they  were  the  terror  of  the  whole  country.  Adam  Poe  was  overjoyed 
at  the  idea  of  measuring  his  strength  with  that  of  so  celebrated  a  chief, 
and  urged  the  pursuit  with  a  keenness  that  quickly  brought  him  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy.  For  the  last  few  miles  the  trail  had  led  them  op 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  footprints  in  the  sand  were 
deep  and  obvious,  but  when  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  point 
at  which  the  whites  as  well  as  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing, 
it  suddenly  diverged  from  the  stream,  and  stretched  along  a  rocky  ridge, 
forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  its  forn^er  direction.  Here  Adam  halted 
for  a  moment,  and  directed  his  brother  and  the  oth6r  young  men  to  follow 
the  trail  with  proper  caution,  while  he  himself  still  adhered  to  the  river 
path,  which  led  through  clusters  of  willows  directly  to  the  point  where 
he  supposed  the  enemy  to  lie.  Having  examined  the  priming  of  his 
gun,  he  crept  cautiously  through  the  bushes,  until  he  had  a  view  of  the 
point  of  embarkation.  Here  lay  two  canoes,  empty  and  apparently  de- 
serted. Being  satisfied,  however,  that  the  Indians  were  close  at  hand, 
he  relaxed  nothing  of  his  vigilance,  and  quickly  gained  a  jutting  cliff, 
which  hung  immediately  over  the  canoes.  Hearing  a  low  murmur  below, 
he  peered  cautiously  over,  and  beheld  the  object  of  his  search.  The 
gigantic  Big  Foot  lay  below  him  in  the  shade  of  a  willow,  and  was 
talking  in  a  low  deep  tone  to  another  warrior,  who  seemed  a  mere  pigmj 
by  his  side.  Adam  cautiously  drew  back,  and  cocked  his  gun.  The 
.mark  was  fair — the  distance  did  not  exceed  twenty  feet,  and  lus  aim  was 
unerring.  Raising  his  rifle  slowly  and  cautiously,  he  took  a  steady  aim 
at  Big  Foot's  breast,  and  drew  the  trigger.  His  gun  flashed.  Both 
Indians  sprung  to  their  feet  with  a  deep  interjection  of  surprise,  and 
for  a  single  second  all  three  stared  upon  each  other.  This  inactivity, 
however,  was  soon  over.     Adam  was  too  much  hampered  by  the  bushes 
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to  retreat,  and  setting  his  life  apon  a  cast  of  the  die,  he  sprang  over  Uie 
bosh  which  had  sheltered  him,  and  summoning  all  his  powers,  leaped 
boldly  down  the  precipice  and  alighted  upon  the  breast  of  Big  Foot 
viih  a  shock  which  bore  him  to  the  earth.  At  the  moment  of  contact, 
Adam  had  also  thrown  his  right  arm  around  thtf  neck  of  the  smaller 
Indian,  so  that  all  three  came  to  the  earth  together. 

At  that  moment  a  sharp  firing  was  heard  among  the  bashes  above, 
annoancing  that  the  other  parties  were  engaged,  but  the  trio  below  were 
too  basy  to  attend  to  anything  but  themselves.  Big  Foot  was  for  an  in- 
stant slonned  by  the  violence  of  the  shock,  and  Adam  was  enabled  to 
keep  them  both  down.  Bat  the  exertion  necessary  for  that  purpose  was 
80  great  that  he  hai^  no  leisure  to  use  his  knife.  Big  Foot  quickly 
lecoTered,  and  without  attempting  to  rise,  wrapped  his  long  arms  around 
Adam's  body,  and  pressed  him  to  his  breast  wiUi  the  crushing  force  of  a 
boa  constrictor  1  Adam,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  a  powerful 
man,  and  had  seldom  encountered  his  equal,  but  never  had  he  yet  felt  an 
embrace  like  that  of  Big  Foot,  fie  instantly  relaxed  his  hold  of  the 
small  Indian,  who  sprung  to  his  feet.  Big  Foot  then  ordered  him  to 
nm  for  his  tomahawk,  which  lay  within  ten  steps,  and  kill  the  white  man, 
while  he  held  him  in  his  arms.  Adam,  seeing  his  danger,  struggled  man- 
M\j  to  extricate  himself  from  the  folds  of  the  giant,  but  in  vain.  The 
lesser  Indian  approached  with  his  uplifted  tomahawk,  but  Adam  watched 
him  closely,  and  as  he  was  about  to  strike,  gave  him  a  kick  so  sudden 
and  violent,  as  to  knock  the  tomahawk  from  his  hand,  and  send  him 
staggering  back  into  the  water.  Big  Foot  uttered  an  exclamation  in  a 
toae  of  deep  contempt  at  the  failure  of  his  companion,  and  raising  his 
voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  thundered  out  several  words  in  the  Indian 
tongue  which  Adam  could  not  understand,  but  supposed  to  be  directions 
for  a  second  attack.  The  lesser  Indian  now  again  approached,  carefully 
shunning  Adam's  heels,  and  making  many  motions  with  his  tomahawk 
in  order  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  point  where  the  blow  would  fall.  TMs' 
ksted  for  several  seconds,  until  a  thundering  exclamation  from  Big  Foot 
compelled  his  companion  to  strike.  Such  was  Adam's  dexterity  and 
vigOance,  however,  that  he  managed  to  receive  the  tomahawk,  in  a 
glancing  direction,  upon  his  left  wrist,  wounding  him  deeply  but  not  dis- 
abling him.  He  now  made  a  sudden  and  desperate  effort  to  free  himself 
from  the  arms  of  the  giant,  and  succeeded.  Instantly  snatching  up  a 
rifle  (for  the  Indian  could  not  venture  to  shoot  for  fear  of  hurting  his 
companion)  he  shot  the  lesser  Indian  through  the  body.  But  scarcely 
had  he  done  so  when  Big  Foot  arose,  and  placing  one  hand  upon  his 
collar  and  the  other  upon  his  hip,  pitched  him  ten  feet  into  the  air,  as  he 
lamself  would  have  pitched  a  child.  Adam  fell  upon  his  back  at  the 
edge  of  the  water,  bat  before  his  antagonist  could  spring  upon  him,  he 
was  again  npon  his  feet,  and  stung  with  rage  at  the  idea  of  being  han* 
died  so  easily,  he  attacked  his  gigantic  antagonist  with  a  fury  whieh  for 
a  time  compensated  for  inferiority  of  strength.  It  was  now  a  fair  fist 
fight  between  them,  for  in  the  hurry  of  the  struggle  neither  had  leisure 
to  draw  their  knives.  Adam's  superior  activity  and  experience  as  a 
pag^listy  gave  him  great  advantage.     The  Indian  struck  awkwardly,  and 
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finding  himself  rapidly  dropping  to  leeward,  he  closed  with  his  antago- 
nist, and  again  hurled  him  to  the  ground.  They  quickly  rolled  into  the 
river,  and  the  struggle  continued  with  unabated  fury,  each  attempting  to 
drown  the  other.  The  Indian,  being  unused  to  such  yiolent  exertion 
and  having  been  much  injured  by  the  first  shock  in  his  stomach,  waa 
unable  to  exert  the  same  powers  which  had  given  him  such  a  decided 
superiority  at  first ;  and  Adam,  seizing  him  by  the  scalp  lock,  put  his 
head  under  water,  and  held  it  there,  until  the  faint  struggles  of  the  In- 
dian induced  him  to  believe  that  he  was  drowned,  when  he  relaxed  his 
hold  and  attempted  to  draw  his  knife.  The  Indian,  however,  to  use 
Adam's  own  expression,  **  had  only  been  possuming  1 "  He  instaotij 
regained  his  feet  and  in  his  turn  put  his  adversar/  under. 

In  the  struggle,  both  were  carried  out  into  the  current  beyond  th^ 
depth,  and  each  was  compelled  to  relax  his  hold  and  swim  for  his  life. 
There  was  still  one  loaded  rifle  upon  the  shore,  and  each  swam  hard  m 
order  to  reach  it,  but  the  Indian  proved  to  be  the  most  expert  swimmer, 
and  Adam,  seeing  that  he  should  be  too  late,  turned  and  swam  out  into 
the  stream,  intending  to  dive,  and  thus  frustrate  his  enemy's  intention. 
At  this  instant,  Andrew,  having  heard  that  his  brother  was  alone  in  t 
struggle  with  two  Indians,  and  in  great  danger,  ran  up  hastily  to  the 
edge  of  the  bank  above,  in  order  to  assist  him.  Another  white  man  foh 
lowed  him  closely,  and  seeing  Adam  in  the  river,  covered  with  blood,  and 
swimming  rapidly  from  shore,  mistook  him  for  an  Indian  and  fired  upon 
him,  wounding  him  dangerously  in  the  shoulder.  Adam  turned  and 
seeing  his  brother,  called  loudly  upon  him  to  **  shoot  the  big  Indian  upon 
the  shore."  Andrew's  gun,  however,  was  empty,  having  just  been  dis- 
charged. Fortunately,  Big  Foot  had  also  seized  the  gun  with  which  Adam 
had  shot  the  lesser  Indian,  so  that  both  were  upon  an  equality.  The 
contest  now  was  who  should  load  first.  Big  Foot  poured  in  his  powder 
first,  and  drawing  his  ramrod  out  of  its  sheath  in  too  great  a  hurry 
threw  it  into  the  river,  and  while  he  ran  to  regain  it,  Andrew  gained  an 
advantage.  Still  the  Indian  was  but  a  second  too  late,  for  his  gun  was 
at  his  shoulder,  when  Andrew's  ball  entered  his  breast  The  gun  drop- 
ped from  his  hands  and  he  fell  .forward  upon  his  face  upon  the  very 
margin  of  the  river.  Andrew,  now  alarmed  for  his  brother,  who  was 
scarcely  able  to  swim,  threw  down  his  gun,  and  rushed  into  the  river  in 
order  to  bring  him  ashore — but  Adam,  more  intent  upon  securing  the 
scalp  of  Big  Foot  as  a  trophy,  than  upon  his  own  safety,  called  loudly 
upon  his  brother  to  leave  him  alone  and  scalp  the  big  Indian,  who  was 
now  endeavoring  to  roll  himsef  into  the  water,  from  a  romantic  desire,  pe- 
culiar to  the  Indian  warrior,  of  securing  his  scalp  from  the  enemy.  An- 
drew, however,  refused  to  obey,  and  insisted  upon  saving  the  living,  before 
attending  to  the  dead.  Big  Foot,  in  the  meantime,  had  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  deep  water  before  he  expired,  and  his  body  was  borne  off  by  the 
waves,  without  being  stripped  of  the  ornament  and  pride  of  an  Indian. 

Not  a  man  of  the  Indians  had  escaped.  Five  of  Big  Foot's  brothers, 
the  flower  of  the  Wyandott  nation,  had  accompanied  him  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  all  perished.  It  is  said  that  the  news  of  this  calamity  threw 
the  whole  tribe  into  mourning.    Their  remarkable  size,  their  coorago, 
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and  their  soperior  intelligence,  gave  them  immense  inflaence,  which, 
greatlj  to  their  credit,  was  generallj  exerted  on  the  side  of  humanity. 
Their  powerful  interposition  had  sared  many  prisoners  from  the  stake, 
and  had  given  a  milder  character  to  the  warfare  of  the  Indians  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  A  chief  of  the  same  name  was  alive  in  that  part  of  the 
country  so  late  as  1792,  but  whether  a  brother  or  son  of  Big  Foot,  is  not 
known.  Adam  Poe  recovered  of  his  wounds,  and  lived  many  years 
after  his  memorable  conflict ;  but  never  forgot  the  tremendous  "  hug " 
which  he  sustained  in  the  arms  of  Big  Foot 

The  following  description  of  the  scenery  of  the  Ohio  river  is  by 
Audoban,  the  naturalist : 

"  The  natural  features  of  North  America  are  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  moral  character  of  her  inhabitants ;  and  I  cannot  find  a  better  subject 
than  one  of  those  magnificent  rivers  that  roll  the  collected  waters  of  her 
extensive  territories  to  the  ocean. 

**  When  my  wife,  my  eldest  son  (then  an  infant),  and  myself,  were 
returning  from  Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky,  we  found  it  expedient^  the 
waters  l^ing  unusually  low,  to  provide  ourselves  with  a  skiff,  to  enable 
us  to  proceed  to  our  abode  at  Henderson.  I  purchased  a  large,  commo- 
dious, and  light  boat  of  that  denomination.  We  procured  a  mattress, 
and  our  friends  furnished  us  with  ready-prepared  viands.  We  had  two 
stout  negro  rowers,  and  in  this  trim  we  left  the  village  of  Shippingport, 
In  expectation  of  reaching  the  place  of  our  destination  in  a  very  few 
days. 

"  It  was  in  the  month  of  October.  The  autumnal  tints  already  deco- 
rated the  sl^ores  of  that  queen  of  rivers,  the  Ohio.  Every  tree  was 
hung  with  long  and  flowing  festoons  of  different  species  of  vines,  many 
loaded  with  clustered  fruits  of  varied  brilliancy,  their  rich  bronzed  car- 
mine mingling  beautifully  with  the  yellow  foliage,  which  now  predomi- 
nated oyer  the  yet  green  leaves,  reflecting  more  lively  tints  from  the 
clear  stream  than  ever  landscape  painter  portrayed  or  poet  imagined. 

"  The  days  were  yet  warm.  The  sun  had  assumed  the  rich  and  glow- 
ing hue  which  at  tiiat  season  produces  the  singular  phenomenon  called 
'Indian  summer.'  The  moon  had  rather  passed  the  meridian  of  her 
grandeur.  We  glided  down  the  river,  meeting  no  other  ripple  of  the 
water  than  that  formed  by  the  propulsion  of  our  boat  Leisurely  we 
moved  along,  gazing  all  day  on  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  wild 
scenery  around  us. 

"  Now  and  then  a  large  cat-fish  rose  to  the  surface  of  |the  water  in 
pursuit  of  a  shoal  of  fry,  which,  starting  simultaneously  from  the  liquid 
element,  like  so  many  silvery  arrows,  produced  a  shower  of  light,  while 
the  pursuer  with  open  jaws  seized  the  stragglers,  and  with  a  splash  of 
his  tail,  disappeared  from  our  view.  Other  fishes  we  heard  uttering 
beneath  our  bark  a  rumbling  noise,  the  strange  sounds  of  which  we  dis- 
covered to  proceed  from  ^e  white  perch,  for  on  casting  our  net  from 
the  bow,  we  caught  several  of  that  species,  when  the  noise  ceased  for  a 
time. 

"  Nature,  in  her  varied  arrangements,  seems  to  have  felt  a  partiality 
towards  tins  portion  of  our  country.  As  the  traveler  ascends  or  descends 
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the  Ohio,  he  cannot  help  remarking,  that,  alternately,  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  river,  the  margin,' on  one  side,  is  bounded  by  lofty  hilhi 
and  a  rolling  enrface ;  while,  on  the  other,  extensive  plains  of  the  richest 
allnvial  lands  are  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  can  command  the  view.  Islands 
of  varied  size  and  form  rise  here  and  there  from  the  bosom  of  the  water, 
and  the  winding  conrse  of  the  stream  frequently  brings  you  to  places 
where  the  idea  of  being  on  a  river  of  great  length  changes  to  that  of  float- 
ing on  a  lake  of  moderate  extent.  Some  of  these  islands  are  of  consid- 
erable size  and  value ;  while  others,  small  and  insignificant,  seem  as  if 
intended  for  contrast,  and  as  serving  to  enhance  the  general  interest  of 
the  scenery.  These  little  islands  are  frequently  overflowed  during  great 
freshets  or  floods,  and  receive  at  their  head  prodigious  heaps  of  drifted 
timber.  We  foresaw  with  great  concern  the  alterations  that  cultivation 
would  soon  produce  along  those  delightful  banks. 

"  As  night  came,  sinking  in  darkness  the  broader  portions  of  the  river, 
our  minds  became  aflfected  by  strong  emotions,  and  wandered  fiar  beyond 
the  present  moments.  The  tinkling  of  bells  told  us  that  the  cattle  which 
bore  them  were  in  search  of  food,  or  returning  to  their  distant  homes. 
The  hooting  of  the  great  owl,  or  the  muffled  noise  of  its  wings  as  it 
sailed  smoothly  over  the  stream,  were  matters  of  interest  to  us ;  so  was 
the  sound  of  the  boatman's  horn,  as  it  came  winding  more  and  more 
sofUy  from  afar.  When  daylight  returned,  many  songsters  burst  forth 
with  echoing  notes,  more  and  more  mellow  to  the  ear.  Here  and  there 
the  lonely  cabin  of  a  squatter  met  the  eye,  giving  note  of  commencing 
civilization.  The  crossing  of  the  stream  by  a  deer  foretold  how  soon  the 
hills  would  be  covered  with  snow. 

"  Many  sluggish  flat-boats  we  overtook  and  passed  —  some  laden  with 
produce  from  the  different  head- waters  of  the  small  rivers  that  pour  their 
tributary  streams  into  the  Ohio;  others,  of  less  dimensions,  crowded 
with  emigrants  from  distant  parts,  in  search  of  a  new  home.  Purer 
pleasures  I  never  felt ;  nor  have  you,  reader,  I  ween,  unless  indeed  you 
have  felt  the  like,  and  in  such  company. 

"  The  margins  of  the  shores  and  of  the  rivers  were  at  this  season 
amply  supplied  with  game.  A  wild  turkey,  a  grouse,  or  a  blue-winged 
teal,  could  be  procured  in  a  few  moments,  and  we  fared  well,  for  when- 
ever we  pleased,  we  landed,  and  struck  up  a  fire,  and,  provided  as  we 
were  with  the  necessary  utensils,  procured  a  good  repast. 

"  Several  of  these  happy  days  passed,  and  we  neared  our  home,  when, 
one  evening,  not  far  from  Pigeon  Creek  (a  small  stream  which  runs  into 
the  Ohio,  from  the  state  of  Indiana),  a  loud  and  strange  noise  was  heard, 
so  like  the  yells  of  Indian  warfare,  that  we  pulled  at  our  oars,  and  made 
for  the  opposite  side  as  &st  as  possible.  The  sounds  increased ;  we  im- 
agined we  heard  cries  of  "  murder ; "  and  as  we  knew  that  some  depre- 
dations had  lately  been  committed  in  the  country  by  dissatisfied  parties 
of  aborigines,  we  felt  for  a  while  extremely  uncomfortable.  Ere  long, 
however,  our  minds  became  more  calmed,  and  we  plainly  discovered  that 
the  singular  uproar  was  produced  by  an  enthusiastic  set  of  Methodists, 
who  had  wandered  fer  out  of  the  common  way,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing one  of  their  annual  camp-meetings,  under  the  shade  of  a  beech  for- 
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est  Withoat  meeting  with  any  other  interraption,  we  reached  Hen- 
derson,  distant  from  Shippingport  by  water  about  two  hundred  miles. 

''  When  I  think  of  these  times,  and  call  back  to  my  mind  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  those  almost  uninhabited  shores ;  when  I  picture  to  myself 
the  dense  and  lofty  summits  of  the  forest,  that  everywhere  spread  along 
the  hills,  and  overhung  the  margins  of  the  stream,  unmolested  by  the  axe 
of  the  settler ;  when  I  know  how  dearly  purchased  the  safe  navigation 
of  that  river  has  been  by  the  blood  of  many  worthy  men ;  when  I  see 
that  no  longer  any  aborigines  are  to  be  found  there,  and  that  the  vast 
herds  of  elks,  deer  and  buffaloes,  which  once  pastured  on  these  hills  and 
in  these  valleys,  making  for  themselves  great  roads  to  the  several  salt 
springs,  have  ceased  to  exist ;  when  I  reflect  that  alf  this  grand  portion 
of  oar  Union,  instead  of  being  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  now  more  or  less 
covered  with  villages,  farms,  and  towns,  where  the  din  of  hammers  and 
machinery  is  constantly  heard ;  that  the  woods  are  fast  disappearing 
under  the  axe  by  day,  and  the  fire  by  night;  that  hundreds  of  steamboats 
are  gliding  to  and  fro,  over  the  whole  length  of  the  majestic  river,  forcing 
commerce  to  take  root  apd  to  prosper  at  every  spot ;  when  I  see  the 
surplus  population  of  Europe  coming  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  the 
forest,  fuid  transplanting  civilization  into  its  dark  recesses ;  when  I  re- 
member that  these  extraordinary  changes  have  all  taken  place  in 
the  short  period  of  twenty  years,  I  pause,  wonder,  and  although  I  know 
all  to  be  the  fact,  can  scarcely  believe  its  reality." 

At  an  early  period  of  our  national  existence,  the  bountiful  soil  and 
mild  climate  of  Tennessee  attracted  the  notice  of  adventurers.  In  1771, 
during  our  colonial  dependance,  several  settlements  were  made  north  of 
Holston  river,  in  that  part  of  Tennessee  which  now  includes  the  counties 
of  Sullivan  and  Hawkins ;  some  settlements  were  also  made  about  the 
same  time  south  of  the  same  river.  The  pioneers  who  thus  adventured 
were  principally  from  North  Carolina.  Although  the  country  above 
mentioned  properly  belonged  to  North  Carolina,  the  settlers  north  of  the 
Holston  agreed  among  themselves  to  adhere  to  Virginia,  and  be  gov- 
erned by  her  laws,  as  well  for  protection  against  the  Indians  as  against 
the  numerous  bands  of  horse-thieves  and  other  marauders  who  mfested 
the  borders.  Those  who  settled  south  of  the  Holston,  considered  North 
Carolina  as  the  parent  state  or  colony,  but  they  were  governed  by  laws 
of  their  own  making.  Although  they  acknowledged  separate  jurisdic- 
tions, they  were  united  by  a  common  interest  and  for  mutual  defense)  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  bold  enterprise  of  effecting  permanent  settle- 
ments in  what  might  be  called  an  enemy^s  country,  they  encountered 
hardships  and  perils  of  no  common  sort,  and  overcame  difficulties  which 
appear^  at  first  almost  insurmountable. 

The  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  Holston  gradually  increased  by 
the  accesssion  of  new  emigrants,  notwithstanding  they  were  exposed  to 
the  attacks  and  inroads  of  their  savage  neighbors;  but  in  1774,  emigra- 
tion received  a  check,  in  consequence  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Shawnee  and  other  hostile  tribes,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Sullivan 
county,  committing  numerous  depredations  upon  the  property  of  such  of 
the  settiers  as  were  unable  to  oppose  effectual  resistance,  and  sacrificing 
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the  lives  of  those  who  were  unable  to  escape  from  their  mnrderoos 
assaalts. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  goverament  of  Virginia,  in  July,  1TT4, 
ordered  an  expedition  against  the  hostile  tribes,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  Col.  Andrew  Lewis.  To  coSperate  in  this  expedition, 
upon  the  success  of  which,  in  a  great  degree,  depended  the  safety  of  the 
frontier  settlements,  Capt.  Evan  Shelby  raised  a  company  of  fifty  men, 
in  that  part  of  Tennessee  now  called  Sullivan  and  Carter  counties. 
They  set  out  about  the  seventeenth  of  August,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
September  formed  a  junction  with  Col.  Christian,  on  New  River.  Ani- 
mated by  that  bold  and  daring  spirit,  which  subsequently,  in  more  bril- 
liant scenes,  animated  their  descendants,  they  bore  a  part  in  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  on  the  tenth  of  October,  where  the 
Indians  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  In  this  battle,  the  late 
Gen.  James  Robertson  and  Col.  Valentine  Sevier  (then  both  non-com- 
missioned officers)  were  distinguished  for  their  vigilance,  activity,  and 
bravery  —  qualities  for  which  they  were  mor6  particularly  distinguished 
in  subsequent  contests  with  the  Indians  in  Tennessee.  This  battle  was 
fought  at  the  time  the  first  Congress  sat  in  Philadelphia,  and  its  result 
had  the  effect  of  suppressing  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  until  July, 
1716,  when  the  colonists,  by  their  representatives,  declared  themselves 
independent,  and  pledged  "their  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor,"  to 
maintain  their  independence.  The  war  of  the  revolution  had  now 
assumed  such  an  aspect,  that  the  British  government  did  not  hesitate, 
through  their  emissaries,  to  stir  up  the  Indians  to  renewed  hostilties 
upon  the  frontiers;  acting  upon  the  maxim  that  it  had  the  right  to 
employ  "all  the  means  which  God  and  nature  had  put  into  its  hands." 

Influenced  by  a  British  agent  named  Cameron,  the  Cherokees,  then  a 
powerful  tribe,  prepared  for  war,  but  their  intention  was  happily  frustra- 
ted. About  the  first  of  July,  three  men,  namely,  Isaac  Thomas,  William 
Fawley,  and  John  Blakensldp,  who  had  resided  several  years  among  the 
Cherokees,  left  the  nation,  and  making  their  way  to  the  white  settlements, 
communicated  the  information  that  twelve  hundred  warriors  were  armed 
and  equipped,  and  ready  to  march  against  tlie  frontiers.  The  departure 
of  these  men  caused  the  Indians  to  postpone  their  march  for  two  weeks, 
which  gave  time  to  the  whites  to  prepare  for  their  reception  by  the 
construction  of  forts,  and  other  means  of  defense,  and  at  the  same  time, 
two  companies  from  Washington  county,  Virginia,  under  the  command 
of  Captains  James  Thompson  and  William  Cooke,  and  one  company 
from  what  is  now  called  Sullivan  county,  Tennessee,  under  Captain 
James  Shelby,  amounting  together  to  one-hundred  and  seventy-six  men, 
marched  towards  Long  Island,  in  the  Holston,  for  the  purpose  of  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  the  enemy.  When  they  were  arrived  within  a  mile 
of  the  island,  they  met  the  Indians,  about  eight  hundred  in  number, 
advancing  under  the  command  of  Dragging  Canoe,  a  daring  and  expe- 
rienced chief.  The  Indians,  relying  upon  their  superiority  of  numbers, 
did  not  observe  their  usual  caution,  but  flushed  with  the  hopes  of  antici- 
pated victory,  rushed  upon  their  antagonists  in  great  disorder.  The 
result  proved  that  the  "  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle  to 
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tbe  strong."  Both  parties  engaged  hand  to  hand,  bat  a  few  minntes 
decided  the  battle  in  fayor  of  the  whites.  Thirty-six  Indians  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  the  rest  fled  in  great  confusion,  seeking  refuge  among  the 
hills  and  mountains.  The  other  division  of  the  Indian  force,  consisting 
of  four  hundred  warriors,  attacked  the  fort  at  the  Sycamore  shoals,  but 
were  gallantly  repulsed  by  Robertson  and  Sevier. 

Thos  ended  the  invasion  of  the  Cherokees,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  Cameron,  who  had  no  doubt  of  its  successful  issue,  and  that  the 
whites  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  country.  Notwithstanding 
their  defeat  in  these  two  instances,  the  Indians,  led  on  by  false  hopes, 
and  nrged  by  British  agents,  continued  to  harrass  the  frontiers,  and  in 
consequence  of  these  aggressions,  the  governments  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  in  the  fall  of  1776,  raised  a  force  of  between  two  and  three 
thoQsand  men  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Cherokee  towns.  This 
army  was  placed  under  the  'command  of  Col.  Christian,  who  advanced 
into  the  Indian  country.  The  Cherokees,  who  had  not  recovered  from 
their  defeat  at  Long  Island  and  the  Sycamore  shoals,  could  not  be 
broaght  to  a  general  action,  and  they  at  length  sued  for  peace.  The 
propositions  to  bury  the  tomahawk  were  listened  to  by  Col  Christian, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  a  treaty  should  be  held  the  ensuing  spring. 
Owing  to  the  opposition  of  Dragging  Canoe,  '^  whose  voice  was  still  for 
war,"  the  treaty  was  postponed  until  the  ensuing  summer.  This  restless 
and  warlike  chief  removed,  with  three  or  four  hundred  warriors,  who 
adhered  to  his  fortunes,  to  the  Chickamanga,  a  branch  of  the  Tennessee. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1777,  the  Cherokees  assembled  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred,  at  Great  Island,  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  holding  the  treaty.  The  governments  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  at  the  same  time  ordered  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
militia  to  assemble  at  the  same  place,  in  order,  by  a  display  of  force,  to 
overawe  the  Indians,  and  afford  protection  to  the  commissioners,  who 
were  Cols.  Avery  and  Lanier,  and  Major  Winston,  on  the  part  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Cols.  Christian,  Preston,  and  Evan  Shelby  on  the  part  of 
Virginia.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  finally  concluded  in  August,  but  such 
was  the  condition  of  the  country  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  and  such  the  influence  of  British  emissaries,  that  the  frontiers 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  but  a  short  time. 

Whilst  those  events  were  passing,  Dragging  Canoe,  whose  enmity  to 
the  whites  never  slumbered,  was  not  inactive,  and  during  the  year  1778, 
his  party  having  considerably  increased  in  numbers,  he  frequently  har-j 
rassed  the  frontiers  by  his  predatory  incursions,  and  many  of  the  whites! 
fell  victims  to  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1779,  this  warlike  chief  could  number  among  his  followers  upward 
of  one  thousand  warriors.  Their  depredations  extended  from  Georgia  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  consequently  upon  the  whole  of  this  extensive  fron- 
tier, life  and  property  were  insecure.  The  governments  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  determined  to  make  another  effort  —  vigorous  as  far  as 
their  then  circumstances  and  means  would  permit.  They  accordingly 
raised  a  force  of  one  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Evan 
Shelby,  and  a  regiment  of  twelve  months'  men  under  the  command  of 
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Col.  John  Montgomery.  This  force  was  ordered  to  proceed  against  the 
Indians.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  nearly  the  whole  0/  the  supplies 
necessary  for  the  campaign,  were  purchased  upon  the  individual  respon- 
sibility, and  through  the  personal  exertions  of  Isaac  Shelby,  late  governor 
of  Kentucky,  whose  active  patriotism  was  displayed  during  the  trying 
scenes  of  the  revolution,  and  in  the  border  warfare  of  that  period,  as 
well  as  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  when,  with  the  gallant 
Harrison,  he  triumphed  upon  the  Thames.  The  army  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  Big  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  about  four  miles  from  where  the  town 
of  Kogersville  now  stands,  about  the  10th  of  April.  Having  made  all 
their  preparations,  they  descended  the  river  in  canoes  and  pirogues,  with 
so  much  caution  and  celerity,  that  they  completely  surprised  the  enemy, 
who  fled  in  every  direction  without  giving  battJe.  They  were,  however, 
boUy  pursued,  and  about  forty  were  slain.  Their  towns  were  burned, 
their  com  destroyed,  and  their  cattle  driven  oflf.  This  victory  dispersed 
the  Indian  force,  and  for  some  time  gave  peace  to  Tennessee,  and  opened 
a  communication  with  the  settlements  in  Kentucky.  Although,  for  some 
years  after,  the  war  was  frequently  renewed,  the  tide  of  emigration  con- 
tinned  to  swell ;  the  permanency  of  the  settlements  was  secured,  and  in 
the  year  1796,  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign 
and  independent  state. 

Knowing  the  fecundity  of  the  yalley  of  the  Mississippi  in  Indian  an- 
tiquities, the  American  Antiquarian  Society  has  ever  had  an  eye  to  the 
west  and  southwest — eagerly  soliciting  all  information  in  relation  to  the 
numerous  and  powerfal  tribes,  whose  thousands  once  trod  the  vale  of  the 
"  Father  of  Waters,"  and  whose  traces  of  power  still  exist  in  imperish- 
able mounds  which  abound  in  our  vicinity.  How  much  the  desires  of 
this  distant  society,  expressed  through  the  communications  of  its  secre- 
tary and  librarian,  have  contributed  toward  forming  the  determination  to 
investigate,  by  actual  examination,  the  subject  of  Indian  antiquities,  it  is 
not  for  ns  to  say  — although  we  would  gladly  wish  the  same  influence 
could  reach  every  section  of  our  country,  where  the  Indian  mound  or 
tradition  still  lingers. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1888,  a  party  of  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen 
proceeded  from  Natchez  to  the  river  bottom,  between  the  bluff  and  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  below  the  city,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  two  square  mounds,  that  rise  from  eleven  to 
sixteen  feet  above  the  bottom  on  which  they  are  based.  The  mounds  are 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  about  one  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the 
inland  bluff.  They  stand  twenty-three  perches  apart,  ranging  north  and 
south  with  each  other,  the  larger  being  four  perches  square,  and  the  other 
half  that  size,  and  five  feet  less  in  height. 

An  excavation  was  made  in  the  centre  of  the  smaller  one  to  the  depth 
of  eleven  feet,  through  aluminous  earths,  evidently  heaped  up  from  the 
surrounding  surface ;  —  at  this  depth  were  found  the  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  river  deposits,  and  indications  of  having  reached  the  river 
level.  Numerous  pieces  of  Indian  pottery  were  found,  while  digging  to 
that  depth ;  — as  the  materials  of  both  structures  were  similar,  no  exca« 
vation  was  made  in  the  larger  mound. 
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A  riyer  bottom  lake  is  now  in  existence,  abont  two  hnndred  perches 
north  of  these  monnds,  and  probably  once  overflowed  the  plain  on  which 
these  moand^  are  now  foond.  The  supposition  is,  that  these  mounds,  once 
snrroiinded  by  water,  were  places  of  refuge  to  which  the  mound  builders 
retreated  to  be  more  secure  against  surprise  in  time  of  war — the  waters 
of  the  lake  senring  as  a  fosse,  and  the  mounds  as  ramparts.  Had  a  ram- 
part alone  been  the  object^  the  a^acent  bluff  would  have  furnished  one 
more  lofty,  but  less  inaccessible. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  ten  days  subsequent,  a  larger  company  of 
gentlemen,  about  twenty-fiye  in  number,  repaired  to  the  great  mound  in 
8elsertown. 

The  distance  of  the  mound  fh)m  Natchez  is  about  ten  miles,  bearing 
east  northeast.  The  road  is  the  one  leading  to  Fayette  through  Selser- 
town.  Leaying  the  village  of  Washington,  and  passing  the  residence  of 
W.  P.  Mellen,  Esq.,  on  the  right,  a  mHe  and  a  half  from  the  latter  place 
thought  the  company  in  view  of  the  majestic  mound,  lifting  its  warlike 
bastions  and  tower  in  broad  outline  about  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  main 
road  to  Selsertown.  Turning  down  a  lane  at  right  angles  to  the  great 
road,  the  plantation  of  Walter  Irvin,  Sen.,  Esq.,  of  Natchez,  was 
reached  —  on  which,  and  near  the  residence  of  Walter  Irvin,  Jr.,  Esq.» 
the  mound  is  located. 

The  appearance  of  the  mound,  approached  Arom  the  Fayette  road,  is 
that  of  a  long  straight  battery  of  earth,  with  sloping,  regular  front  and 
platform  at  ^e  top,  with  some  moderate  elevations  or  towers  upon  the 
terrace,  the  whole  of  which  is  overlooked  by  an  abrupt  tower  at  the 
western  end  toward  Natchez,  rising  nearly  as  high^above  the  terrace  or 
platform  as  that  does  above  the  circumjacent  plain.  The  outline  on  the 
southern  side,  first  approached,  is  of  the  most  imposing  and  martial  char- 
acter. The  traces  of  design  are  so  apparent  that  every  observer  must 
involonti^y  feel  that  this  is  other  than  a  natural  erection.  So  enor- 
mous a  pile,  either  thrown  up  or  carved  from  a  primitive  hill,  in  the  sin- 
gular shape  in  which  time  still  spares  it  to  remain,  must  have  been  the 
creation  of  heads  that  planned,  and  of  a  countless  multitude  of  hands 
that  labored  tlurough  long  periods  of  time.  The  magnitude  of  the 
mound  is  such  that  its  relative  heights  do  not  at  first  impress  the  vistor 
with  their  fiiU  proportions ;  but,  after  a  struggle  up  the  steep  face  of  the 
mound  to  the  broad  terrace,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  the  base  of  the 
great  western  tower  and  of  four  other  smaller  mounds  or  towers — after 
a  glance  at  the  general  outline  of  the  foundation  mound,  which  bears  the 
resemblance  of  a  parallelogram,  having  a  regular  southern  side,  and  an 
irregular  bastion  ffont  on  the  north — and  after  walking  over  the  terrace 
which  includes  an  area  of  abont  five  acres,  gazing  up  at  the  stem  western 
tower,  itaelf  a  parallelogram,  (once  perhaps  a  regular  and  perfect  one,) 
of  about  five  rods  in  leujKth  by  three  in  breadth — the  mind  becomes  fhlly 
aware  of  the  vastness  of  the  creation  and  renders  a  full  measure  of  hom- 
age to  the  proud  unknown  nation  that  left  behind  them  such  a  mys- 
terious hieroglyphk  of  power,  speaking  a  language  of  grandeur,  yet 
without  a  relic  of  a  single  word  that  the  present  age  may  translate  into 
the  elements  of  aboriginal  history. 
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When  walking  on  this  vast  terrace  one  can  bnt  think  of  thousands 
who  trod  the  same  earth  centuries  ago,  of  the  battle  songs  that  might 
haye  rolled  in  thundering  Yolumes  into  the  still  air  above,  of  the  chanti 
over  the  dead,  of  the  ceremonies  of  a  wild  and  mysterious  worship  — and 
of  the  dreadful  hour,  when  before  the  tempest  of  battle  or  the  anger  of 
pestilence,  national  power  melted  away,  and  the  surge  of  empire,  in  ita 
flow  to  other  lands,  ebbed  from  this  mural  throne,  leaving  it  voiceless  and 
a  desert 

The  height  of  the  great  terrace,  from  its  base,  is  forty-five  feet  by 
measurement,  and  of  the  great  tower  above  the  terrace,  thirty-eight  feet^ 
making  eighty-three  feet  in  all  above  the  plain. 

The  great  length  of  time  the  skeletons  had  been  immured,  and  the 
consequent  rottenness  of  the  bones,  prevented  the  gentlemen  from  ob- 
taining many  perfect  specimens  of  craneology.  Indeed,  the  hope  of 
getting  out  a  whole  one,  seemed  almost  abandoned,  until  the  diggers  came 
upon  %e  lower  limbs  of  a  full-sized  male  about  a  foot  and  a  half  below 
the  present  surface,  from  which  considerable  earth  must  have  been  hashed 
in  years  past.  These  were  followed  up  to  the  head,  which,  by  great 
care  and  dexterity,  was  taken  unbroken  from  its  grim  pillow,  by  Mr. 
James  Tooley,  Jr.  This  acquisition  was  hailed  with  acclamation,  as  its 
developments  proved  its  aboriginal  origin,  and  afforded  some  probability 
of  what  race  the  mound  builders  were.  It  was  a  compressed  skull,  after 
the  Flat  Head  custom,  but  with  a  different  fashion  or  compression.  The 
forehead  was  truly  peculiar  and  imposing,  with  a  broad  and  lofty  field  of 
intellectuality — but  with  a  sad  falling  off  behind.  Such  a  head  should 
always  hai^e  been  turned  edgewise  in  a  hurricane.  The  skull,  after  a  carefril 
cleansing,  was  immersed  b  a  chemical  glutinous  menstrum,  to  preserve 
if  possible,  and  strengthen  the  parts  entire. 

The  sides  of  the  larger  foundation  mound  are  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, if  not  wholly,  incased,  about  one  foot  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  with  a  sort  of  rubble,  resembling  slack-baked  bricks,  without  much 
regularity  of  form,  as  if  laid  upon  the  original  steep  faces  of  the  mound 
to  prevent  the  washing  away,  in  sudden  showers,  of  the  soil.  This  rude 
roofing,  formed  of  a  clay  base,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  hair  or  moss, 
like  modem  mortar,  may  once  have  been  continuous,  or  it  may  not  have 
been  otherwise  than.it  is  now  found ;  in  either  case,  it  was  a  sufficient  secu- 
rity against  the  action  of  rain  water.  The  soil  above  this  rubble,  was  filled 
with  fragments  of  pottery,  pieces  of  human  and  animal  bones,  charcoal, 
and  the  debris  of  the  top  of  the  mound  and  of  those  smaller  towers 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  almost  entirely  washed  away.  Beneath 
the  rubble,  on  digging  into  the  sides  of  the  mound,  no  remains  of  pottery 
or  bones  were  to  be  found. 

Tears  ago,  gentlemen  who  then  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mound, 
saw  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  fosse  at  the  foot  of  the  mound,  at 
least  on  the  eastern  end  ;  probably  a  ditch  originally  encircled  the  entire 
mound,  which  might  have  been  filled  to  any  depth  with  the  rain  water 
that  would  necessarily  fall  on  so  large  an  area  as  five  acres,  carried  off 
by  the  rubble  roofe  of  the  sides.  The  terrace  of  the  mound,  its  sides  uid 
the  fields  around  it,  having,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  been  cultivated 
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hj  the  plow,  it  would  not  be  wonderful  that  nearly  all  the  traces  of  a 
oontinaons  ditch  should  have  been  filled  up. 

The  pottery  fonnd  npon  the  surface  of  the  sides,  or  from  one  or  two 
feet  below  the  sorface,  is  of  a  rare,  and  oftentimes  beautiful  structure. 
It  is  generally  in  broken  pieces,  yet  large  enough  to  show  the  shape  and 
eorre  of  the  circumference  of  the  yessels  of  which  those  pieces  were  a 
part.  In  some  cases,  the  beauty  of  the  shape  of  the  Tessel  was  strik- 
ingly evident,  and  could  not  be  surpassed  by  any  modem  manufacturer. 
It  was  not  glazed,  but  perfectly  smooth,  as  if  some  preparation  had  been 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  material  previous  tp  the  hardening  pro- 
cess. The  outsides  of  most  of  the  vessels  were  ornamented  with  lines, 
sometimes  drawn  parallel  to  the  brim,  five  or  six  circles,  in  the  space  of 
an  inch  in  width,  extending  round  the  bowl,  or  by  figures  of  triangular 
lines  and  checker-work,  elaborately  covering  most  of  the  outsides  of  the 
vessels.  The  pottery  was  made  of  different  materials  and  of  different 
colors;  some  pieces  were  brick-colored;  others  slate-colored;  others 
.white.  Pieces  were  found  that  were  made  of  sea-shells  ground  into 
fine  lamincBf  and  held  together  by  some  affinitive  ingredient  not  yet 
analyzed. 

The  smdler  mounds  upon  the  terrace  of  the  larger  one,  are  irregularly 
ntoated  at  yarious  points  on  the  bastion  or  battery  walls,  like  look-out  or 
watch-towers.  Near  the  foot  of  the  one  situated  at  the  northeastern 
com«r,  were  found  a  number  of  human  skeletons,  about  one  or  two  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  their  heads  lying  in  an  eastern 
direction,  with  some  exceptions,  where  one  skeleton  would  be  lying 
across  another.  The  bones  were  in  a  lying  position,  having  never  been 
distnrbed  since  interment — although  the  plow  has  for  years  thrown  up 
human  bones  on  the  terrace  of  this  mound  in  great  abundance.  The 
length  of  time  that  has  evidently  elapsed  since  burial,  had  corroded  most 
of  the  bones,  so  that  they  crumbled  under  the  hand  and  exposure  to  air; 
yet,  with  great  care,  a  craneum  was  extracted  from  its  bed,  that  preserved 
Boffieient  consistency  to  show  its  form,  and  prove  the  fact  of  its  aborig- 
inal origin.  It  was  indisputably  the  compressed  skull  of  a  Flat  Head 
Indian,  or  one  whose  head,  in  infancy,  had  undergone  the  compressing 
process.  The  forehead  was  wide  and  lofty,  axxd  the  compression  had 
taken  effeet  chiefly  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  bending  the  scull  over 
with  a  short  curve,  which  could  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  circular  line 
which  such  a  compression  would  naturally  make. 

The  skeletons,  seen  in  position,  were  those  of  common  size,  one  or 
two  exhibiting  a  length  of  bone  that  may  have  belonged  to  a  person  six 
Sset  in  height 

Near  the  center  of  the  parallelogram  of  the  foundation  mound,  there 
is  an  appearance  of  what  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  covered  way 
from  the  base  of  the  mound  (perhaps  from  the  fosse)  nearly  to  the 
centre.  It  is  now  grown  up  with  trees,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
deep  golf  worn  by  the  water.  Gentlemen  who  examined  this  chasm 
twenty  years  since,  were  firm  in  the  belief  that  it  had  been  a  subterra- 
nean passage.  The  longer  chasm  from  the  north  side  of  the  mound,  is 
approached  by  a  similar  one,  although  shorter,  from  the  southern  side. 
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The  ancient  monnds  on  the  American  Bottom,  Illinois,  are  tfau  de- 
scribed by  a  tourist : 

"  For  the  first  time  I  found  myself  upon  the  celebrated  'American 
Bottom,'  a  tract  of  country  which,  for  fertility  and  depth  of  soil,  is  per- 
haps unsurpassed  in  the  world.  A  fine  road  of  baked  loam  extended 
along  my  route.  Grossing  Gahokia  creek,  which  cuts  its  deep  bed  diag- 
onally through  the  bottom  from  the  bluffs  some  six  miles  distant,  and 
threading  a  grove  of  the  beautiful  pecan,  with  its  long  trailing  boughs 
and  delicate  leaves,  my  path  was  soon  winding  gracefully  away  among 
those  venerble  monuments  of  a  race  now  passed  from  the  earth.  The 
eye  is  struck  at  first  by  the  number  of  these  eminences,  as  well  as  by 
their  symmetry  of  form  and  regularity  of  outline ;  and  the  most  familiar 
resemblance  suggested  is  that  of  gigantic  hay-ricks  sprinkled  over  the 
uniform  surface  of  the  prairie  on  every  side.  As  you  advance,  however, 
into  the  plain,  leaving  the  range  of  mounds  upon  the  left,  something  of 
arrangement  is  detected  in  their  relative  position ;  and  a  design  too  pal- 
pable is  betrayed  to  mistake  them  for  the  handiwork  of  nature.  Upward 
of  one  hundred  of  these  mounds,  it  is  stated,  may  be  enumerated  within 
seven  miles  of  St.  Louis,  their  altitude  varying  from  ten  to  sixty  fe^ 
with  a  circumference  at  the  base  of  about  as  many  yards.  One  of  these, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  first  collection,  is  rema^rked  as  considerably 
larger  than  those  around,  and  from  its  summit  is  commanded  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  scene.  *  The  group  embraces,  perhaps,  fifty  tomnli, 
sweeping  off  from  opposite  the  city  to  the  northeast,  in  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, parallel  to  the  river,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  of  about  one  mile : 
they  extend  about  the  same  distance,  and  a  belt  of  forest  alone  obstructs 
their  view  from  the  city.  When  this  is  removed,  and  the  prairie  is  un- 
der cultivation,  the  scene  laid  open  must  be  beautiful.  The  outline  of 
the  mounds  is  ordinarily  that  of  a  graceftilly-rounded  cone  of  varying 
declivity,  though  often  the  form  is  oblong,  approaching  the  rectangle  or 
ellipse.  In  some  instances  they  are  perfectly  square,  with  a  level  area 
upon  the  summit  sufficient  for  a  dwelling  and  the  necessary  pvriiens. 
Host  of  them  are  clothed  with  dense  thickets  and  the  coarse  grass  of 
the  bottom ;  while  here  and  there  stands  out  an  aged  oak,  rooted  in  the 
mould,  tossing  its  green  head  proudly  to  the  bre^se,  Its  rough  bark 
shaggy  with  moss,  and  ihe  pensile  parasite  flaunting  from  its  brMiches. 
Some  few  of  the  tumuli,  however,  are  quite  naked,  and  present  a  roanded, 
beautiful  surface  from  the  surrounding  plain. 

**  Leaving  the  first  collection  of  tumuli,  the  road  wound  away  smooth 
and  uniform  through  the  level  prairie,  with  here  and  there  upon  the  left 
a  slight  elevation  from  its  low  surface,  seeming  a  continuation  of  the 
group  behind,  or  a  link  of  union  to  those  yet  before.  It  was  a  sweet 
afternoon ;  the  atmosphere  was  still  and  calm,  and  summer's  golden  bane 
was  sleeping  magnificently  on  the  far-off  bluffs.  At  intervals  the  soft 
breath  of  the  'sweet  south '  came  dancing  over  the  tall,  glossy  herbage, 
and  the  many-hned  prairie-flowers  flashed  in  the  sunli^t  There  was 
the  heliotrope  J  in  all  its  gaudy  but  magnificent  forms ;  there  the  deep 
eerulean  of  the  fringed  genHana,  delicate  as  an  iris ;  there  the  me^ow 
gorgeousness  of  the  wHdago,  in  some  spots  along  the  pathway,  spread- 
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mg  out  Hself,  as  it  irere,  iato  a  perfect  'field  of  the  cloth  of  gold ; '  and 
the  balmy  f^grance  of  the  aromatic  wild  thjme  or  bargamot,  scattered 
IB  neb  profusion  OTer  the  plain,  fioated  over  all.  Small  covejs  of  the 
prairie-fowl,  tetr€u>  pratensis,  a  fine  species  of  gronse,  the  ungainly 
form  of  the  partridge,  or  that  of  the  timid  little  hare,  woald  appear  for  a 
moment  in  the  dnsty  road,  and,  on  my  nearer  approach,  away  they  hur- 
riedly scndded  beneath  the  friendly  coTcrt  of  the  bright-leayed  sumach 
or  the  thickets  of  the  rosebush.  Extensive  groyes  of  the  wild  plum  and 
the  crab-apple,  succeeded  each  other  for  miles  along  the  path  as  I  rode 
onward ;  now  extending  in  continuous  thickets,  and  then  swelling  up  like 
green  islets,  affording  a  refreshing  shade  for  ibe  numerous  herds.  The 
mde  farm-house,  too,  with  its  ruder  outbuildings,  half  buiried  in  the 
dark  luxuriance  of  its  maize-fields,  from  time  to  time  was  seen  along  the 
route.' 

"  After  a  delightful  driye  of  half  an  hour  the  second  group  of  emi- 
nences, known  as  the  *  Gantine  Mounds,'  appeared  upon  the  prairie  at 
a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  the  celebrated  *  Monk  Hill,'  the  largest 
monument  of  the  kind  yet  discorered  in  North  America,  heaving  up  its 
giant,  fOTest-clothed  form  in  the  midst  What  are  the  refiections  to 
which  tills  stupendous  earth-heap  gives  birth  f  What-  the  associations 
which  throng  the  excited  fancy  ?  What  a  field  for  coiyecture  I  What  a 
boundless  range  for  the  workings  of  imagination  I  What  eye  can  view 
this  venerable  monument  of  the  past,  this  mighty  landmark  in  the  lapse 
of  ageSy  this  gray  chronicler  of  hoary  centuries,  and  turn  away  uninter- 
ested? 

"As  it  is  first  beheld,  surrounded  by  the  lesser  heaps,  it  is  mistaken 
hj  the  traveler  for  an  elevation  of  natural  origin :  as  he  draws  nigh,  and 
8t  length  stands  at  the  base,  its  stupendous  magnitude,  its  lofty  summit, 
towering  above  his  head  and  throwing  its  broad  shadow  &r  across  the 
meadow;  its  dopes  plowed  with  yawning  ravines  by  the  torrents  of 
ceuturies  descending  to  the  plam ;  its  surface  and  declivities  perforated 
by  the  babiti^ions  of  burrowing  animals,  and  carpeted  with  tangled  thick- 
ets; the  vast  size  of  the  aged  oaks  rearing  liiemselves  from  its  soil;  and, 
finally,  the  farm-house,  with  its  various  structures,  its  garden,  and  or- 
chard, and  ioellj  rising  upon  the  broad  area  of  the  summit,  and  the  car- 
riage pathway  winding  up  from  the  base,  all  confirm  his  impression  that 
DO  hand  but  that  of  the  Mightiest  could  have  reared  the  enormous  mass. 
At  that  moment,  should  he  be  assured  that  this  vast  earth-heap  was  of 
origin  demonstrably  artificial,  he  would  smile;  but  credulity  the  most 
sanguine  would  fail  to  credit  the  assertion.  But  when,  with  jealous  ey^, 
slowly  and  cantiously,  and  mth  measured  footsteps,  he  has  circled  its 
base ;  when  he  has  surveyed  its  slopes  and  declivities  from  every  posi- 
tion, and  has  remarked  the  peculiar  uniformity  of  its  structure  and  the 
mathematical  exactitude  of  its  outline;  when  he  has  ascended  to  its 
summit,  and  looked  around  upon  the  piles  of  a  similar  character  by  which 
it  is  surrounded ;  when  he  has  taken  into  consideration  its  situation  upon 
a  river  botton  of  a  nature  decidedly  diluvial,  and,  of  consequence,  utterly 
incompatible  With  the  ruitural  Ofrigin  of  such  elevations ;  when  he  has 
examined  the  soil  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  has  discovered  it  to  be 
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aniformily,  throaghont  the  entire  mass,  of  the  same  mellow  and  friable 
species  as  that  of  the  prairie  at  its  base ;  and  when  he  has  listened  with 
scmtiDj  to  the  facts  which  an  examination  of  its  depths  has  thrown  to 
light  of  its  natore  and  its  contents,  he  is  compelled,  howeyer  reluctantly, 
yet  without  a  doubt,  to  declare  that  the  gigantic  pile  is  incontestibly  the 
WORKMANSHIP  OF  man's  HAND.  But,  with  such  an  admission,  what  is 
the  crowd  of  reflections  which  throng  and  startle  the  mind  ?  What  a 
series  of  nnanswerable  inquiries  succeed  I  When  was  this  stupendous 
earth-heap  reared  up  from  the  plain  f  By  what  race  of  beings  was  the 
vast  undertaking  accomplished  ?  What  was  its  purpose  ?  What  changes 
in  its  form  and  magnitude  have  taken  place?  What  yidssitudes  and 
revolutions  have,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  rolled  like  successive  waves 
over  the  plains  at  its  base  I  As  we  reflect,  we  anxiously  look  around  as 
for  some  tradition,  some  time-stained  chronicle,  some  age-worn  record, 
even  the  faintest  and  most  unsatisfactory  legend,  upon  which  to  repose 
our  credulity,  and  relieve  the  inquiring  solicitude  of  the  mind.  But  our 
research  is  hopeless.  The  present  race  of  i^origines  can  tell  nothing  of 
these  tumuli.  To  them,  as  to  us,  they  are  veiled  in  mystery.  Ages 
since,  long  ere  the  white-face  came,  while  this  fair  land  was  yet  the  home 
of  his  fathers,  the  simple  Indian  stood  before  this  venerable  earth-heap, 
and  gazed,  and  wondered,  and  turned  away. 

**  But  there  is  another  reflection,  which,  as  we  gaze  upon  these  vener- 
able tombs,  addresses  itself  directly  to  our  feelings,  and  bows  them  in 
humbleness.  It  is,  that  soon  our  memory  and  that  of  onr  oum  genera- 
tion will,  like  that  of  other  times  and  other  men,  have  passed  away ;  that 
when  these  frail  tenements  shall  have  been  laid  aside  to  moulder,  the 
remembrance  will  soon  follow  them  to  the  land  of  forgetfulness.  Ah,  if 
there  be  an  object  in  all  the  wide  universe  of  human  desires  for  which 
the  heart  of  man  yearns  with  an  intensity  of  craving  more  agonizing 
and  deathless  than  for  any  other,  it  is  that  the  memory  should  live  after 
the  poor  body  is  dust  It  was  this  eternal  principle  of  onr  nature  which 
reared  the  lonely  tombs  of  Egypt,  amid  the  sands  and  barrenness  of  the 
desert.  For  ages  untold  have  the  massive  and  gloomy  pyramids  looked 
down  upon  the  floods  of  the  Nile,  and  generation  after  generation  has 
passed  away  ;  yet  their  very  existence  still  remains  a  mystery,  and  ^eir 
origin  points  down  our  inquiry  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  ken,  into 
the  boiling  mists,  '  the  wide  involving  shades '  of  centuries  past.  And 
yet  how  fondly  did  they  who,  with  the  toil,  and  blood,  and  sweat,  and 
misery  of  ages,  upreared  these  stupendous  piles,  anticipate  an  immortal- 
ity for  their  name  which,  like  the  effulgence  of  a  golden  eternity,  should 
for  ever  linger  around  their  summits  I  So  it  was  with  the  ancient  tomb- 
builders  of  this  New  World ;  so  has  it  been  with  man  in  every  stage  of 
his  existence,  from  the  hour  that  the  giant  Babel  first  reared  its  dusky 
walls  from  the  plains  of  Shinar  down  to  the  era  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. And  yet  how  hopeless,  desperately,  eternally  hopeless,  are  such 
aspirations  of  the  children  of  men  I  As  nations  or  as  individuals,  our 
nftmory  we  can  never  embalm  I  A  few»  indeed,  may  retain  their  forlorn 
relic  within  the  sanctuary  of  hearts  which  loved  us  while  with  them,  and 
that  with  a  tenderness  stronger  than  death ;  but,  with  the  great  mass  of 
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mankind,  oar  absence  can  be  noticed  only  for  a  daj  ;  and  then  the  ranke 
dose  np,  and  a  gravestone  tells  the  passing  stranger  that  we  lived  and 
died :  a  few  years  —  the  finger  of  time  has  been  bnsj  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  we  are  as  if  we  had  never  been.    If,  then,  it  mnst  be  even  so, 

'O,  let  ns  keep  tke  Bonl  embalined  and  pure 
In  living  Tirtae ;  that,  when  both  most  sever, 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume. 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  ma/  bloom.* 

"  The  antiquity  of  '  Monk  Mound'  is  a  ciicamstance  which  foils  not  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  every  visitor.  That  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
this  vast  pile  of  earth  was  heaped  up  from  the  plain,  no  one  can  doubt : 
every  circumstance,  even  the  most  minute  and  inconsiderable,  confirm  an 
idea  which  the  venerable  oaks  upon  its  soil  conclusively  demonstrate. 
With  this  premise  admitted,  consider  for  a  moment  the  destructive  effects 
of  the  elements  even  for  a  limited  period  upon  the  works  of  our  race. 
Little  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  war  of  our  revolu- 
tion ;  but  where  are  the  fortifications,  and  parapets,  and  military  defenses 
then  thrown  up?  The  earthy  ramparts  of  Bunker's  Hill  were  nearly 
obliterated  long  ago  by  the  leveling  finger  of  time,  and  scarce  a  vestige 
now  remains  to  assist,  in  tracing  out  the  line  of  defense.  The  same  is 
true  with  these  works  all  over  the  country ;  and  even  those  of  the  last 
war — those  at  Baltimore,  for  example — are  vanishing  as  fast  as  the  ele- 
ments can  melt  them  away.  Eeflect,  then,  that  this  vast  earth-heap,  of 
which  I  am  writing,  is  composed  of  a  soil  far  more  yielding  in  its  nature 
than  they ;  that  its  superfices  are  by  no  means  compact ;  and  then  con- 
ceive, if  you  can,  its  stupendous  character  before  it  had  bided  the  rains, 
and  snows,  and  storm-winds  of  centuries,  and  before  the  sweeping  floods 
of  the  'Father  of  Waters'  had  ever  encircled  its  base. 

''  How  large  an  army  of  laborers,  without  the  use  of  iron  utensils,  as 
we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  was  the  case,  would  be  required  for 
scraping  up  from  the  prairie's  surfiEu:e  this  huge  pile ;  and  how  many 
years  would  suffice  for  its  completion  ?  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
broad  surface  of  the  American  BoUom,  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth, 
together  with  all  the  neighboring  region  on  either  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, once  swarmed  with  living  men  and  animals,  even  as  does  now  the 
depths  of  its  soil  with  their  remains.  The  collection  of  mounds,  which 
I  have  been  attempting  to  describe,  would  seem  to  indicate  two  extensive 
dti^  within  the  extent  of  five  miles ;  and  other  groups  of  the  same 
character  may  be  seen  upon  a  lower  section  of  the  bottom,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  those  within  the  more  immediate  vicinity«of  St.  Louis.  The  de- 
sign of  these  mounds,  as  has  been  before  stated,  was  various,  undoubt- 
edly ;  many  were  sepulchres,  some  fortifications,  some  watch-towers  or 
videttes,  and  some  of  the  larger  class,  among  which  we  would  pku^  Monk 
Hill,  were  probably  devoted  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 

"The  number  of  the  earth-heaps  known  as  the  Oantine  Mounds  is 
about  fifty,  small  and  great  They  lie  very  irregularly  along  the  south- 
em  and  eastern  bank  of  Gahokia  creek,  occupying  an  area  of  some  miles 
in  circuit.    They  are  of  every  form  and  every  size,  from  the  mere  mole- 
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hill,  perceptible  only  by  a  deeper  shade  in  the  herbage,  to  the  gigantic 
Monk  Monnd,  of  which  I  have  already  said  so  moch.  This  Tast  heap 
stands  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  creek,  and  the  slope  which 
faces  it  is  very  precipitous,  and  clothed  with  aged  timber.  The  area  of 
the  base  is  about  six  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  and  the  perpendica- 
lar  altitude  has  been  estimated  at  from  ninety  to  upward  of  a  hundred 
feet.  The  form  is  that  of  a  rectangle,  lying  north  and  south ;  and  upon 
the  latter  extremity,  which  commands  a  view  down  the  bottom,  is  spread 
out  a  broad  terrace,  or  rather  a  steppe  to  the  main  body,  about  twenty 
feet  lower  than  the  summit,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  side,  and 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth.  At  the  left  extremity  of  this 
terrace  winds  up  the  sloping  pathway  from  the  prairie  to  the  summit  of 
the  mound.  Formerly  this  road  sloped  up  an  inclined  plane,  projecting 
from  the  middle  of  the  terrace,  ten  feet  in  breadth  and  twenty  in  extent^ 
and  seemed  graded  for  that  purpose  at  the  erection  of  the  mound.  This 
declinty  yet  remains,  but  now  forms  part  of  a  cornfield. 

**  The  view  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  mound,  which  is  tree 
from  trees  and  underbrush,  is  extremely  beautiful.  Away  to  the  soath 
sweeps  off  the  riyer-bottom,  at  this  place  about  seven  miles  in  width,  its 
waving  surface  yariegated  by  all  the  magnificent  hues  of  the  summer 
flora  of  the  prairies.  At  intervals,  from  the  deep  herbage  is  flang 
back  the  flashing  sheen  of  a  silvery  lake  to  the  oblique  sunlight ;  while 
dense  groves  of  the  crab-apple  and  other  indigenous  wild  fruits  are 
sprinkled  about  like  islets  in  the  verdant  sea.  To  the  left,  at  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles,  stretches  away  the  long  line  of  bluffs,  now  pre- 
senting a  surface  naked  and  rounded  by  groups  of  mounds,  and  now 
wooded  to  their  summits,  while  a  glimpse  at  times  may  be  caught  of  the 
humble  farm-houses  at  their  base.  On  the  right  meanders  the  Cantine 
creek,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  group  of  mounds,  betraying  at  inter- 
vals its  bright  surface  through  the  belt  of  the  forest  by  which  it  is  mar- 
gined. In  this  direction,  far  away  in  Une  distance,  rising  through  the 
mist  and  forest,  may  be  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  spires  and  cupolas  of 
the  city,  glancing  gaylyin  the  rich  summer  sun.  The  base  of  the  moond 
is  circled  upon  every  side  by  lesser  elevations  of  every  form  and  at  vari- 
ous distances.  Of  these,  some  lie  in  the  heart  of  the  extensive  maize- 
fields,  which  constitute  the  farm  of  the  proprietor  of  the  principal  monnd, 
presenting  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  light  and  shade,  shrouded  as  thej 
are  in  the  dark,  twinkling  leaves.  The  most  remarkable  are  two  stand- 
ing directly  opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  the  principal  one,  at  a 
distance  of  some  hundred  yards,  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and 
which  never  fail  to  arrest  the  eye.  There  are  also  several  large  square 
mounds  covered  with  forest  along  the  margin  of  the  creek  to  the  rights 
and  groups  are  caught  rising  from  the  declivities  of  the  distant  blufifs. 

"  Upon  the  western  side  of  Monk  Mound,  at  a  distance  of  sereral 
yards  from  the  summit,  is  a  well  some  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  depth ; 
the  water  of  which  would  be  agreeable  enough  were  not  the  presence  of 
sAphur,  in  some  of  its  modifications,  so  palpable.  This  well  penetrates 
the  heart  of  the  mound,  yet,  from  its  depth,  cannot  reach  lower  than  ^le 
level  of  the  surrounding  plain.    I  learned,  upon  inquiry,  that  when  this 
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veil  was  excavated,  seyeral  togments  of  pottery,  or  decayed  ears  of 
com,  and  other  articles,  were  thrown  np  from  a  depth  of  sixty-five  feet; 
proof  mcontestible  of  the  artificial  stractnre  of  the  moand.  The  asso- 
dstions,  when  drinking  the  water  of  this  well,  united  with  its  peculiar 
flavor,  are  not  of  the  most  exquisite  character,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
precious  fluid  has  probably  filtrated,  part  of  it  at  least,  through  the  con- 
tents of  a  sepulchre. 

Monk  Mound  has  derived  its  name  and  much  of  its  notoriety  from  the 
dnmmstance,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  for  a  number 
of  years,  it  was  the  residence  of  a  society  of  ecclesiastics,  of  the  order 
La  Trappe,  the  most  ascetic  of  all  the  monastic  denominations. 


MISSISSIPPI    RIVER. 

8eboolcraft's  description  of  his  discovery  of  the  extreme  source  —  the 
very  fountains  of  the  great  Father  of  Waters,  is  graphic  and  interesting: 

"A  fog  prevented  our  embarking  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
tod  it  was  then  impossible  to  discern  the  objects  at  a  distance.  We 
found  the  channel  ii>ove  the  Naiwa,  diminished  to  a  clever  brook,  more 
decidedly  marshy  in  the  character  of  its  shores,  but  not  presenting  in  its 
plants  or  trees  any  thing  particularly  to  distinguish  it  from  the  contigu- 
ous lower  parts  of  the  stream.  The  water  is  still  and  pond-like.  It 
presents  some  small  areas  of  wild  rice.  It  appears  to  be  a  favorite  re- 
sort for  the  duck  and  teal,  who  frequently  rose  up  before  us,  and  were 
aroused  again  and  again  by  our  progress.  An  hour  and  a  half  dili- 
gently employed,  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  Ossowa  Lake.  We  halted  a 
moment  to  survey  it.  It  exhibits  a  broad  border  of  aquatic  plants,  with 
lomewhat  blackish  waters.  Perch  abound  in  it.  It  is  the  recipient  of 
two  brooks,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  this  fork  of  the  Mis- 
iJsdppL  We  were  precisely  twenty  minutes  in  passing  through  it.  We 
catered  one  of  the  brooks,  the  most  southerly  in  position.  It  possessed 
BO  current,  and  was  filled  with  broad-leaved  plants,  and  a  kind  of  pond- 
%.  We  appeared  to  be  involved  in  a  morass,  where  it  seemed  equally 
impracticable  to  make  the  land,  or  proceed  far  by  water.  In  this  we 
were  not  mistaken ;  Oza  Windib  soon  pushed  his  canoe  into  the  weeds, 
tnd  exclaimed,  Oma  mikuanna  (here  is  the  portage.)  A  man  who  is 
called  upon  for  the  first  time  to  debark  in  such  a  place,  will  look  about 
to  discover  some  dry  spot  to  put  his  feet  upon.  No  such  spot,  however, 
exoted  here.  We  stepped  into  rather  warm  pond  water,  with  a  miry 
bottouL  After  a  hundred  yards,  or  more,  the  soil  became  firm,  and  we 
Boon  began  to  ascend  a  slight  elevation,  where  the  growth  partakes  more 
of  the  character  of  a  forest.  Traces  of  a  path  appeared  here,  and  we 
soddenly  entered  an  opening  affording  an  eligible  spot  for  landing. 
Here  our  baggage  was  prepared  for  the  portage.  The  carbonaceous  re- 
mains of  former  fires,  the  bones  of  birds,  and  scattered  camp  poles, 
proved  it  to  be  a  spot  which  had  previously  been  occupied  by  the  Indi- 
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ans.     The  prevailing  gprowth  at  this  place  is  sprace,  white  cedar,  tama- 
rac,  and  gray  pine.     Here  we  breakfasted. 

"  Ilaving  followed  out  this  branch  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  source,  it 
may  be  observed  that  its  existence,  as  a  separate  river,  has  hitherto  beea 
unknown  in  our  geography.  None  of  the  maps  indicate  the  ultimata 
separation  of  the  Mississippi,  above  Cass  Lake,  into  two  forks.  Little 
surprise  should  therefore  be  manifested,  that  the  latitude  of  the  head  of 
this  stream  is  found  to  be  incorrect  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  ex 
pected  that  the  inaccuracy  would  be  so  great  as  to  place  the  actoal 
source  an  entire  degree  south  of  the  supposed  point  Such,  however,  is 
the  conclusion  established  by  present  observations. 

"  The  portage  from  the  east  to  the  west  branch  of  the  river,  is  esti* 
mated  to  b^  six  miles.  Beginning  in  a  marsh,  it  soon  rises  into  a  little 
elevation  of  white  cedar  wood,  matted  with  fallen  trees,  and  obscured 
with  moss.  From  this,  the  path  emerges  upon  dry  ground.  It  soon 
ascends  an  elevation  of  oceanic  sand,  having  boulders  and  bearing  pines. 
There  is  then  another  descent,  and  another  elevation.  In  shorty  the 
traveler  now  finds  himself  crossing  a  series  of  diluvial  sand  ridges,  which 
form  the  height  of  land  between  the  Mississippi  Yalley  and  Red  River. 
This  ridge  is  locally  denominated  Hauteur  des  Terres,  where  it  is  crossed 
in  passing  from  Lac  Plaie  to  Ottertail  Lake,  from  which  point  it  pro- 
ceeds northward,  separating  the  tributaries  of  the  River  des  Corbeans 
from  those  of  R^  River.  It  finally  subtends  both  branches  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, putting  out  a  spur  between  the  east  and  west  fork,  which  inter- 
sects the  portage,  crosses  the  west  of  Itascan  fork  about  the  point  of  the 
Xakabykonce,  or  Little  Rock  Falls,  and  joining  the  main  ridge,  passes 
northeastwardly  of  Lac  Travers  and  Turtle  Lake,  and  is  again  encoan- 
tered  in  the  noted  portage  path  from  Turtle  Lake  to  Red  Lake.  It  is, 
in  fine,  the  table  land  between  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Mex- 
ican Gulf.  It  also  gives  rise  to  the  remotest  tributaries  of  the  River  St 
Louis,  which,  through  Lake  Superior  and  its  connecting  chain,  may  be 
considered  as  furnishing  the  head  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence.  This 
table  land  is  probably  the  highest  in  Northwestern  America,  in  this 
longitude. 

"Every  step  we  made  in  treading  these  sandy  elevations,  increased 
the  ardor  with  which  we  were  carried  forward.  The  desire  of  reaching 
the  actual  source  of  a  stream  so  celebrated  as  the  Mississippi — a  stream 
which  La  Salle  had  reached  the  mouth  of,  a  century  and  a  half  (lacking 
a  year)  before,  was,  perhaps,  predominant;  and  we  followed  our  guides 
down  the  sides  of  the  last  elevation,  with  the  expectation  of  momentarily 
reaching  the  goal  of  our  journey.  What  had  been  long  sought,  at  last 
appeared  suddenly.  On  turning  out  of  a  thicket  into  a  small  weedy 
opening,  the  cheering  sight  of  a  transparent  body  of  water  burst  upon 
our  view.     It  u;as  Itasca  Lake — the  source  of  the  Mississippi.^^ 

Itasca  Lake  is  in  every  respect  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  seven  or 
eight  miles  in  extent,  lying  among  hills  of  diluvial  formation,  surrounded 
with  pines  which  fringe  the  distant  horizon  and  form  an  agreeable  con- 
trast with  the  greener  foliage  of  its  immediate  shores.  Its  greatest 
length  is  from  southeast  to  northwest^  with  a  southern  prolongation  or 
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%,  wUeh  recerres  a  Iwook.  The  waters  are  traBsporent  aod  brigM^ 
lad  reiect  the  foliage  produced  by  the  elm,  lynn,  maple,  and  cherry, 
together  with  other  species  more  abundant  in  northern  latitudes.  The 
lake  itself  is  of  irregular  form,  which  wiU  be  best  illostrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing sketch :  It  has  a  singular  island,  upon  which  we  landed,  after 
a  hour's  paddling  from  the  spot  of  our  arrival  and  embarkation.  We 
firaod  here  the  forest  trees  above  named  growing  promiscuously  with  the 
betola  and  spruce.  The  bones  of  fish  and  tortoi«B,  found  at  the  locality 
of  former  Indian  camp-fires,  indicate  the  existence  of  these  species  ia 
the  lake.  We  observed  a  deer  standing  in  the  mi^gin  of  the  lake.  And 
here,  as  well  as  throughout  the  lakes  of  the  region,  we  found  the  duck, 
teal,  and  loon  in  possession  of  their  favorite  seclusions.  Innumerabl« 
ihells,  (a  species  of  helix,)  were  driven  up  to  the  head  of  the  island. 
Oth^  parts  of  the  lake  yield  a  nnall  species  of  the  unio,  which  were 
found  itrewiog  the  bed  of  the  outlet  And  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
that  this  sheU  exists,  in  the  largest  and  heaviest  species  heretofore 
kaown,  in  the  lowest  parts  of  this  stream — the  Mississippi  having  its 
origm  hers. 

The  outlet  of  Itasca  Lake  is,  perhaps,  ten  or  twelve  feet  broad,  with 
ao  apparent  depth  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  The  discharge  of 
water  appears  to  be  copious  compared  to  its  inlet  Springs  may,  how- 
tfer,  produce  accessions  which  are  not  visible,  and  this  is  probable,  both 
from  the  geological  character  of  the  country,  and  the  transparency  and 
coohesB  of  the  water. 

The  height  of  this  lake  above  the  sea  is  an  object  of  geographical 
interest^  which,  in  the  absence  of  actual  survey,  it  may  subserve  the  pur- 
poKs  of  us^ol  inquiry  to  estimate.  From  notes  taken  on  the  ascent,  it 
caanot  be  short  of  160  feet  above  Cass  Lake.  Adding  the  estimate  of 
1330  flset^  submitted  in  1820,  as  the  elevation  of  that  lake,  the  Missis- 
nppi  may  be  comidered  to  originate  at  an  altitude  of  say  1500  fcet 
thore  the  Atlantic.  Its  length,  assuming  former  data  as  the  basis,  and 
conpiting  it  throng  Itascan  or  west  fork,  may  be  placed  at  8160  miles, 
192  of  wMch  comprises  an  estimate  of  its  length  above  Cass  Lake.  Its 
geaer^  course  in  ascending,  above  the  latter  point,  is  north  of  west  as 
&rai  the  Lac  Travers,  then  south  to  its  primary  fork,^  which  it  contin- 
Bed,  following  up  the  east  fork  to  Kubbakuana  Lake,  and  for  s<)me  dis- 
tance fiirther.  It  then  varies  a  short  distance,  north  and  northwest,  them 
loothwest  and  south,  and  finally  southwest,  to  its  main  source  in  Ossowa 
Lake. 

Lake  Pepin^  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Mississippi  River,  of  about 
twenty-one  miles  in  length  aiMi  generally  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and 
ateated  a  few  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony.  It  is  encircled  by 
Bujestie  blu&,  with  the  agreeable  exception  of  an  occasional  opening  of 

*PallMr  Hennipm  was  the  first  Borepean  who  ev«r  saw  this  lake.  H«  reached 
it  in  1680,  and  called  it  the  '*Lake  of  Tears,  because,"  lajs  he,  '*the  savages 
vhe  tcek  la,  oonftuHed  in  this  place  what  thej  should  do  with  their  prisoners; 
and  thode  who  were  for  murdering  us,  cried  all  the  night  npon  ns,  to  oblige,  hiy 
thdr  tean,  Uieir  companions  to  consent  to  car  death.  Its  waters  are  ahnosi 
•tnding,  the  streaia  being  hard^  perceptible  in  Uie  middle.'* 
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fine  meadow-land.  The  surface  of  the  lake  presents  a  smooth  and  slog- 
gi^  expanse  of  water,  unchecked  by  a  single  island,  extending  itsel( 
generally  nnmffled,  nearly  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  a  high  wind, 
however,  it  is  reputed  of  very  dangerous  navigation,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions the  voyagers  warn  yon  le  lac  est  peHt,  mais  il  est  malin.  About 
half  way  up  ^e  lake,  its  eastern  bank  rises  to  a  height  of  near  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  of  which  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  formed 
by  a  perpendicular  bluif,  and  the  lower  three  hundred  constitute  a  very 
abrupt  and  precipitous  slope,  which  extends  from  the  base  of  the  bluff 
to  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  wildness  of  the  scenery,  and  its  contrast 
with  the  shores  of  the  river  below,  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  on  this  vast  flood  of  water.  There  is  here  also,  what  we  seldom 
meet  with  on  the  lengthened  Mississippi,  a  high  projecting  point,  a  pre- 
cipitous crag  resting  upon  a  steep  bank  whose  savage  features  singularly 
contrast  with  the  peaceful  lake,  whose  waters  lave  its  base.  But  the 
associations  connected  with  this  spot,  invest  it  with  a  superior  interest^ 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  throw  a  gloom  over  the  bright  features  of 
the  scene.  It  is  remembered  as  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  most  melan- 
choly incidents  that  often  occur  in  the  history  of  the  Indians.  We  give 
the  tale  in  the  simple  language  of  a  guide,  who  accompanied  Major 
Long  in  his  northern  expedition : 

**  There  was,  in  the  village  of  Keoxa,  in  the  tribe  of  Wapasha,  daring 
the  time  that  his  father  lived  and  ruled  over  them,  a  young  Indian  feini^e, 
whose  name- was  Winona,  which  signifies  ''the  first  bom.''  She  had 
conceived  an  attachment  for  a  young  hunter,  who  reciprocated  it ;  they 
had  frequently  met,  and  agreed  to  a  union  in  which  all  their  hopes  cen- 
tred ;  but  on  applying  to  her  flEimily,  the  hunter  was  surprised  to  find 
himself  denied,  all  his  claims  superseded  by  those  of  a  warrior  of  dis- 
tinction, who  had  sued  for  her.  The  warrior  was  a  general  favorite  with 
the  nation ;  he  had  acquired  a  name  by  the  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  his  village  when  attacked  by  the  Chippewas;  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  the  ardor  with  which  he  pressed  his  suit,  and  tlie  counten- 
ance which  he  received  from  her  parents  and  brothers,  Winona  persisted 
in  preferring  the  hunter.  To  the  usual  commendations  of  her  friends  in 
favor  of  the  warrior,  she  replied,  that  she  had  made  choice  of  a  man,  who, 
being  a  professed  hunter,  would  spend  his  life  with  her,  and  secure  to 
her  comfort  and  subsistence,  while  the  warrior  would  be  constantly  ab- 
sent, intent  upon  martial  exploits.  Winona's  expostulations  were,  how- 
ever, of  no  avail,  and  her  parents  having  succeeded  in  driving  away  her 
lover,  began  to  use  harsh  measures  in  order  to  compel  her  to  unite  with 
the  man  of  their  choice.  To  all  her  entreaties,  that  she  should  not  be 
forced  into  a  union  so  repugnant  to  her  feelings,  but  rather  be  allowed 
to  live  a  single  life,  they  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Winona  had  at  all  times 
enjoyed  a  greater  share  in  the  affections  of  her  family,  and  she  had  been 
indulged  more,  than  is  usual  with  females  among  Indians.  Being  a  fa- 
Yorite  with  her  brothers,  they  expressed  a  wish  that  her  consent  to  this 
union  should  be  obtained  by  persuasive  means,  rather  than  that  she 
should  be  compelled  to  it  against  her  inclination.  With  a  view  to  re- 
move some  of  her  objections,  they  took  means  to  provide  for  her  future 
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maintenaoce,  and  presented  to  the  warrior  all  that  in  their  aimple  mode 
of  living  an  Indian  might  covet  Aboat  that  time  a  party  was  formed 
to  ascend  from  the  village  to  Lake  Pepin,  in  order  to  lay  in  a  store  of 
the  bine  clay  which  is  found  upon  its  banks,  and  which  is  used  by  the 
Indians  as  a  pigment  Winona  and  her  friends  were  of  the  company. 
It  was  on  the  very  day  that  they  visited  the  lake  that  her  brothers  offered 
their  presents  to  the  warrior.  Encouraged  by  these,  he  again  addressed 
her,  but  with  the  same  ill  success.  Y^ed  at  what  they  deemed  an  un- 
justifiable obstinancy  on  her  part,  her  parents  remonstrated  in  strong 
language,  and  even  used  threats  to  compel  her  into  obedience.  *  Well,' 
said  Winona,  *  you  will  drive  me  to  despair ;  I  said  I  loved  him  not,  I 
coald  not  live  with  him ;  I  wished  to  remain  a  maiden ;  but  you  would 
not  You  say  you  love  me ;  that  you  are  my  father,  my  brothers,  my 
relations,  yet  yon  have  driven  from  me  the  only  man  with  whom  I  wished 
to  he  united ;  you  have  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  the  village ; 
alone,  he  now  ranges  through  the  forest,  with  no  one  to  assist  him,  none 
to  spread  his  blanket,  none  to  build  his  lodge,  none  to  wait  on  him ;  yet 
was  he  the  man  of  my  choice.  Is  this  your  love  ?  But  even  it  appears 
that  this  is  not  enough ;  you  would  have  me  do  more ;  you  would  have 
me  rejoice  in  his  absence ;  you  wish  me  to  unite  with  another  man,  witk 
one  whom  I  do  not  love,  with  whom  I  never  can  be  happy.  Since  this 
is  yoar  love,  let  it  be  so ;  but  soon  you  will  have  neither*  daughter,  nor 
sister,  nor  relation,  to  torment  with  your  false  professions  of  affection.' 
As  she  ottered  these  words,  she  withdrew,  and  her  parents,  heedless  of 
her  complaints,  decreed  that  that  very  day  Winona  should  be  united  to 
the  warrior.  While  all  were  engaged  in  busy  preparations  for  the  festi- 
val, she  wound  her  way  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  when  she  reached  the 
summit,  she  called  out  with  a  loud  voice  to  her  friends  below ;  she  up- 
braided them  for  their  cruelty  to  herself  and  her  lover.  *You,'  said 
she,  *  were  not  satisfied  with  opposing  my  union  with  the  man  whom  I 
had  chosen,  you  endeavored  by  deceitful  words  to  make  me  faithless  to 
him,  but  when  you  found  me  resolved  upon  remaining  single,  you  dared 
to  threaten  me ;  you  knew  me  not  if  yon  thought  that  I  could  be  terri- 
fied into  obedience ;  you  shall  soon  see  how  well  I  can  defeat  your  de- 
signs.' She  then  commenced  to  sing  her  dirge ;  the  light  wind  which 
blew  at  the  time,  wafted  the  words  towards  the  spot  where  her  friends 
were ;  they  immediately  rushed,  some  towards  the  summit  of  the  hill  to 
stop  her,  others  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice  to  receive  her  in  their  arms, 
while  all,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  entreated  her  to  desist  from  her  fatal 
purpose ;  her  father  promised  that  no  compulsive  measures  should  be 
resorted  to.  But  she  was  resolved,  and  as  she  concluded  the  words  of 
her  song,  she  threw  herself  from  the  precipice,  and  fell,  a  lifeless  corpse, 
near  her  distressed  friends.  Thus  has  this  spot  acquired  a  melancholy 
celebrity ;  it  is  still  called  the  Maiden's  Rock,  and  no  Indian  passes 
near  it,  without  involuntarily  casting  his  eye  towards  the  giddy  height, 
to  contemplate  the  place  whence  this  unfortunate  girl  fell  a  victim  to 
the  cruelty  of  her  relentless  parents." 

This  tragedy  was  enacted  many  years  ago.     But  we  are  told,  that 
''tliere  were  in  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  several  conditions  which 
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tended  to  impart  to  it  a  peculiar  interest ;  the  maid  was  one  who  liad 
been  a  favorite  in  her  tribe ;  the  warrior  whom  her  parents  had  selected 
was  one  of  note ;  her  untimely  end  was  a  paplic  one ;  many  were  the 
witnesses  to  it ;  it  was  impressive  in  the  highest  degree ;  tlie  romantic 
aitaation  of  the  spot,  which  may  be  thonght  to  have  had  some  inflaence 
over  the  mind  of  a  young  and  enthusiastic  female,  must  have  had  a  cor- 
responding effect  upon  those  who  witnessed  it."  It  did  produce  an  in- 
delible impression  upon  its  witnesses ;  and  the  Indian  now  who  has  even 
received  the  tale  from  others,  relates  it  with  deep  and  unaffected  feeling. 
It  is  one  of  those  cases  which  show  how  completely  the  savage  is  swayed 
by  passion,  and  presents  at  the  same  time  a  test  of  its  sincerity  and  con- 
stancy. 

The  town  of  St.  Peters  is  the  most  northerly  on  the  banks  of  the 
"  Great  Father  of  Waters,"  and  is,  perhaps,  as  handsomely  situated  as 
any  other.  It  stands  upon  the  military  reservation  attached  to  Fort 
Bnelling,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  firom  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  Fort  is  large  and  built  of 
atone,  of  which  material  the  surrounding  houses  are  constructed.  The 
combined  appearance  of  these  objects,  added  to  the  fields  and  gardens 
around,  with  the  smooth  prairie  in  the  reur,  and  noble  steamboats  lying 
npon  the  river  in  front,  altogether  produce  an  effect  of  the  most  pleasing 
kind,  and  half  induce  the  admiring  visitor  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his 
senses  and  question  the  possibility  of  the  scene  he  beholds,  being  situated 
at  a  remote  post,  two  thousand  miles  in  the  interior,  resembling,  as  it 
does  so  much,  the  characteristics  of  an  old  settled  region  "down  east." 
But  so  it  is,  and  such  the  ^ast  scale  upon  which  our  beloved  country  has 
been  projected  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe !  As  fine  crops  of  com, 
oats,  barley,  &c.,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  are  produccMi  here  aa 
in  any  part  of  Pennsyleania  or  New  England. 

The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  are  about  seven  miles  above  St  Peters,  and 
Jn  themselves  afford  ample  compensation  for  the  time  required  in  accom- 
plishing a  visit  to  them.  It  is  only  surprising  that  a  laudable  desire  of 
increasing  their  information  respectuig  the  various  portions  of  this 
mighty  Republic,  has  not  already  induced  a  greater  number  of  oar  citi- 
zens to  worship  Nature  at  this  her  shrine,  than  which,  perhaps,  there  is 
no  other  portion  of  our  continent  more  emphatically  deserving  of  the 
appellation.  Certainly  she  can  nowhere  be  more  appropriately  worship- 
ed, or  surrounded  with  more  striking  attributes  of  native  wildness  and 
primeval  beauty.  How  many  thousands  upon  thousands  annually  flock 
to  participate  in  the  monotonous  and  frivolous  amusements  of  our  fash- 
ionable watering  places,  whose  knowledge  of  the  country  is  so  far  from 
perfect  that  the  name  even  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  is  comparativelj 
unknown  to  them ;  and  yet  the  facilities  afforded  for  visiting  them,  by 
means  of  splendid  steamboats,  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  fashion- 
able resort  in  the  older  portions  of  the  IFnion.  Those  who  visit  these 
Falls  at  present  generally  stay  no  longer  than  the  boat  in  which  thej 
are  conveyed,  although  accommodations  may  be  procured  at  St.  Peters, 
by  those  who  feel  disposed  to  cultivate  the  opportunity  for  enjoying  the 
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exunmfttioii  of  the  florroiuidiDg  interestiDg  gcenerj.    A  tnkveler  Tiuting 
the  place  sajs : 

"  It  will  afford  a  delightM  resort  in  the  rammer  fVom  the  cares  of  the 
world  for  the  man  of  business,  and  the  inyalid  wilbbe  invigorated  bj 
healthful  breezes  and  a  delicious  climate.  Many  who  have  heard  of  the 
Falls  of  8t  Anthony  are  not  aware  of  the  splendid  scenery  with  which 
the  country  abounds.  Smooth  glittering  sheets  of  water,  verdant  mea- 
dows, and  high  bleak  blulTs,  give  elegance  and  grandeur  to  the  landscape. 
The  wide  extended  prairies,  well  stocked  with  grouse  and  blooming  with 
many  kinds  of  flowers  —  the  lake  abounding  with  ish,  and  their  shores 
covered  with  beautiful  specimens  of  camelian  and  incrustations  of  shells, 
offer  great  attractions  to  the  sportsman  and  the  man  of  taste.  The  sav- 
age can  be  here  seen  in  his  wild  state,  and  an  Indian  dance  will  be  no 
rare  occurrence.  In  truth  I  do  not  believe  a  few  weeks  or  months  could 
be  spent  more  pleasantly  anywhere,  if  proper  accommodations  could  be 
had,  than  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.'^ 

The  great  volume  of  water  continually  pouring  over  the  barrier  to  its 
progress,  and  sending  up,  as  it  were,  to  Qod,  the  anthem  of  this  his 
handiwork,  contrasted,  as  the  voice  of  the  cataract  naturally  is,  with  the 
quiet  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  Ihe  beautiful  repose  of  the  far 
stretching  prairie — all  combine  to  subdue  the  feelings,  and  render  them 
subjective  to  the  sway  of  devotional  thought.  An  intelligent  writer  for 
the  Pittsburg  Visitor,  who  narrates  in  the  style  of  a  cultivated  poet, 
while  he  sees  with,  the  eye  of  a  painter,  published  several  years  since  in 
the  journal  alluded  to,  a  sketch  of  a  visit  paid  by  him  to  St.  Anthony's. 
It  must  be  regretted  that*he  does  not  more  particularly  describe  the 
great  wonder  itself  as  well  as  the  country  adjoining.  His  description,  so 
fiur  as  it  goes,  is  very  accurate,  and  we  give  it  in  his  own  words : 

**  Standing  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  you  behold  the 
stream  dividing  and  encircling  an  island  immediately  above — then  re- 
uniting, and  for  two  hundred  yards  by  its  agitation  it  appears  to  regret 
the  formidable  feat  it  is  destined  to  accomplish. 

"  The  river,  which  here  is  about  seven  hundred  yards  wide,  tumbles  its 
vast  sheet  of  water  over  a  ledge  extending  across  the  stream ;  in  the 
centre  a  projecting  point  of  the  rock,  somewhat  resembling  a  horse-shoe, 
divides  the  fall.  On  the  western  side  the  waters  dash  themselves  upon 
huge  masses  of  detached  rocks,  which  are  distributed  in  the  bed  in  a 
state  of  chaotic  confusion,  and  while  they  diminish  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  cast  from  their  broad  and  ja^^ged  surface  .volumes  of  foam  audi 
spray,  glistening  with  bright  refulgence  in  the  rays  of  the  glorious  sun.l 

"  The  eastern  portion  of  the  fall,  quickly  and  calmly  slides  over  its 
Tocky  bed,  falling  perpendicnlarly  a  distance  of  fourteen  feet  into  the 
pool  below,  and  after  the  ruffled  and  uneven  temper  of  the  water  sub- 
ades  again,  mingles  itself  in  the  flowing  stream.  Altogether,  the  falls 
do  not  realize  expectation.  The  shores  on  both  sides  are  covered  with 
laxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  rocky  and  romantic  bluffs  below  serve  to 
attmct  our  wonder  and  admiration. 

"  The  adjoining  shores  indicate  that  the  falls  have  been  much  lower 
down  the  stream  than  at  present,  presenting  every  appearance  of  having 
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eontimied  their  pondercms  masies  of  rock  entirely  across  to  the  opposite 
bank." 

The  same  writer  made  a  yisit  to  Brown's  Falls,  which  he  thinks  bean- 
tifbl  and  well  worthy  the  inspection  of  the  lovers  of  nature.     He  says : 

**  At  the  snggestion  of  the  driver,  we  quitted  the  carriage  to  behold 
this  seemingly  insignificant  stream  precipitate  its  waters  over  a  bed  of 
rock,  a  distance  of  something  more  than  forty  feet,  upon  the  rough  and 
jagged  masses  of  stone  forming  a  time-worn  basin  for  the  noisy  cascade. 
Leaving  its  banks,  we  explored  the  neighboriiood,  and  found  that  our 
Jehu  certainly  evinced  taste  in  recommending  the  spot,  for  in  all  mj 
wanderings  I  have  seen  nothing  more  delightfully  attractive  than  the 
scenery  and  associations  embraced  within  the  scope  of  a  single  glance. 
High  above  oar  heads  the  noisy  volume  of  water  leaped  on  to  the  verge 
of  the  cataract,  and  then,  pausing  biit  a  brief  while,  sent  its  sparkling 
shower  tremblmgly,  yet  evenly  over  the  barrier,  whence  it  came  madly 
down  upon  the  fractured  rocks  at  our  feet  The  spray  caused  by  the 
strong  and  powerful  concassion  imparted  a  cooling  influence  to  the 
shad^  dell,  while  to  the  eye  it  appeared  an  iris  lighting  up  the  almost 
gloomy  shade. 

**  It  was  a  spot  for  dreams  of  Arcadia,  and  it  required  no  stretch  of 
imagination  to  believe  that  here  some  Dian  of  the  surrounding  wilds  may 
have  oft  retired  to  escape  the  arid  breath  of  the  sun-scorched  prairies, 
or  perchance  the  buskined  son  of  the  soil  led  the  maiden  of  his  tribe  to 
pour  into  her  ear  the  story  of  his  love.  Fit  spot  for  love  or  solitude  I 
one  might  well  forget  that  beyond  there  was  a  world  of  barrier — of  six 
per  cents,  and  notes  of  hand." 

It  certainly  appears  strange  that  the  Mississippi,  after  absorbing  the 
Ohio,  presents  no  visible  augmentation  of  its  volume.  Below  the  point 
of  juacUoB,  the  river  is  not  broader  than  the  Ohio  alone.  Though 
flowing  in  the  same  channel,  the  streams  are  not  nningled.  For  many 
miles  th^re  is  a  distinct  line  of  demarkation  between  the  waters  of  the 
two  rivers.  Those  of  the  Ohio  are  clear,  while  the  stream  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  ever  dark  and  turbid.  When  the  Mississippi  is  in  flood,  it 
almost  up  dams  the  Ohio,  and  suffers  it  to  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  common  ohannel. 

After  quitting  La  Belle  Biviere,  as  the  French  first  designated  the 
Ohio,  one  feels  as  if  he  has  made  an  exchange  for  the  worse.  The 
scenery  of  the  Mississippi  is  even  less  varied  than  that  of  the  Ohio.  It 
is  almost  uniformly  flat,  though  in  the  course  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  a 
fbw  bluffs  and  eminences  do  certainly  occur.  The  wood  grows  down  to 
the  very  margin  of  the  river ;  and  the  timber,  for  sonie  hundred  miles,  is 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  size.  As  the  river  descends  to  the  south- 
ward, however,  it  is  of  finer  growth ;  and  about  latitude  30*^,  vegetation 
becomes  marked  by  a  degree  of  rankness  and  luxuriance  which  I  have 
never  seen  anywhere  else. 

The  American  forests  are  generally  remarkable  for  the  entire  absence 
of  underwood,  so  that  they  are  easily  penetrable  by  a  foot-traveler,  and 
generally,  even  by  a  mounted  one.  But,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, there  is,  almost  uniformly,  a  thick  undeg^wth  of  cane,  varying 
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k  hdgbt  from  four  or  five  to  about  twenty  feet,  according  to  the  rich* 
MSB  of  the  soil  Throagh  this  thicket  of  cane,  we  shoukl  think  it  qaite 
iapossible  to  penetrate ;  jet,  the  Indians  do  so  for  leagues  together, 
thoa^^  by  what  means  they  contriye  to  guide  their  course,  where  rision 
ii  maiiifestly  impossible,  is  not  easy  to  understand. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  trareleni  to  talk  of  the  seenery  of  Uie 
Hiwnippi  as  wanting  grandeur  and  beauty.  Most  certainly,  it  has 
adtber.  But  Hiere  is  no  scenery  on  esyrth  more  striking.  The  dreary 
tod  pestilential  solitude,  untrodden,  save  by  the  foot  of  the  Indian  ;  the 
absence  of  all  liring  objects,  sare  the  huge  alligators,  which  float  past 
apparently  asleep,  on  the  drift-wood ;  and  an  occasional  mlture,  attract- 
ed by  its  impare  prey  on  the  surface  of  the  waters ;  the  trees  with  a  long 
and  hideous  drapery  of  pendant  moss,  fluttering  in  the  wind ;  and  the 
giant  rirer,  rolling  onward  the  vast  volume  of  its  dark  and  turbid  waters 
through  the  wilderness,  form  the  features  of  one  of  the  most  dismal  and 
faopressiTe  landscapes  on  whkh  the  eye  of  man  ever  rested.  Rocks  and 
Boantains  would  add  nothing  of  sublimity  to  the  Mississippi.  Pelion 
■igbt  be  piled  on  Ossa ;  Alps  on  Andes ;  nad  still  to  the  heart  and  p«r* 
ceptions  of  the  spectator,  the  Mississippi  would  be  aUme,  It  can  brook 
BO  riral,  and  it  finds  none.  No  riyer  in  the  world  drains  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  surfece.  It  is  the  traveler  of  five  thousand  miles, 
iDore  than  two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  globe.  The  imagination 
asks,  whence  come  its  waters,  and  whither  tend  they  1  They  come  firom 
file  distant  regions  of  a  vast  continent,  where  the  foot  of  dviliaed  man 
bas  seldom  yet  been  planted.  They  flow  into  an  ocean  yet  vaster,  the 
whole  body  of  wluch  acknowledges  their  influence.  Through  what  varie- 
ties of  dimate  have  they  passed  ?  On  what  scenes  of  lonely  and  sob- 
lime  magnificence  have  they  gased  t  In  short,  when  the  traveler  has 
asked  ai^  answered  these  questions,  and  a  thousand  others,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  consider  how  far  the  scenery  of  the  Mississippi  would 
be  improved  by  the  presence  of  rock  and  mountains.  He  may  Uien  be 
bd  to  doubt  whether  any  greai  effect  can  be  produced  by  a  combination 
of  objects  of  a  discordant  character,  however  grand  in  themselves.  The 
imagmatioa  is,  perhaps,  susceptible  but  of  a  single  powerful  impression 
at  a  time.  Bublimity  is  uniformily  connected  with  unity  of  object 
Beaoty  may  be  produced  by  the  happy  adaptation  of  a  multitude  of 
barmonious  detsols ;  but  the  highest  sublimity  of  effect  can  proceed  but 
from  one  glorious  and  paramount  object,  which  impresses  its  own  char- 
acter on  every  thing  around. 

"The  prevailing  character  of  the  Mississippi,''  says  a  traveler,  *'is 
that  of  solemn  gkK>m.  I  have  trodden  the  passes  of  Alp  and  Appenine, 
yet  never  felt  how  awful  a  thing  is  nature,  till  I  was  borne  on  its  waters, 
tbough  regions  desolate  and  uninhabitable.  Day  after  day  and  night 
after  night,  we  continued  driving  right  downward  to  the  sooUi ;  our  ves- 
sel, like  some  huge  demon  of  the  wilderness,  bearing  fire  in  her  bosom, 
and  canopying  the  eternal  forest  with  the  smoke  of  her  nostrils.  How 
looked  the  hcmry  river-god,  I  know  not ;  nor  what  thought  the  alligators 
when  awakened  from  their  slumber  by  a  vision  so  astounding.  But  the 
effect  on  my  own  spirits  was  such  as  I  have  never  experienced  before  or 
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gince.  Conyersaiion  became  odious,  and  I  pawed  my  time  io  a  nort  of 
dreamj  contemplation.  At  night,  I  ascended  to  the  highest  deck,  aad 
lay  for  hours  gazing  listlessly  on  the  sky,  the  forests  and  the  waters,  amid 
Hilence  only  broken  by  the  clanging  of  the  engine. 

**  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  not  unaccompanied  by  danger; 
rising  from  what  are  ciJled  planters  and  sawyers.  These  are  trees 
firmly  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  by  which  vessels  are  in  danger  of 
being  impaled.  The  distinction  is,  that  the  former  stand  upright  in  the 
water,  the  latter  lie  with  their  points  directed  down  the  stream. 

''  The  bends  or  flexures  of  the  Mississippi  are  regular  in  a  degree  na* 
known  in  any  other  river.  The  action  of  running  water,  in  a  vast  alio- 
fial  plain  like  that  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  without  obstruction 
from  rock  or  mountain,  may  be  calculated  with  the  utmost  precision. 
Whenever  the  course  of  a  river  diverges  in  any  degree  from  a  right  line, 
it  is  evident  that  the  current  can  no  longer  act  with  equal  foree  on  both 
its  banks.  On  one  side  the  impulse  is  diminished,  on  the  other  increased. 
The  tendency  in  these  sinuosities,  therefore,  is  manifestly  to  increase,  and 
the  stream  which  hollows  out  a  portion  of  one  bank,  being  rejected  to 
the  other,  the  process  of  curvature  is  still  continued,  till  its  channel 
presents  an  almost  unvi^ng  succession  of  salient  and  retiring  angles. 

'*  In  the  Mississippi,  the  flexures  are  so  extremely  great  &at  it  oftea 
happens  that  the  isthmus  which  divides  diflerent  portions  of  the  river 
gives  way.  A  few  months  before  my  visit  to  the  south,  a  remarki^ 
case  of  this  kind  had  happened,  by  which  forty  miles  of  navigation  had 
been  saved.  The  opening  thus  formed,  was  called  the  new  cut.  Even 
the  annual  changes  which  take  place  in  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  are 
very  remarkable.  Islands  spring  up  and  disappear;  shoala  suddenly 
present  themselves,  where  pilots  have  been  accustomed  to  deep  water ;  in 
many  places,  whole  acres  are  swept  away  from  one  bank,  and  added  to 
the  other ;  and  the  pilot  assured  me  that  in  every  voyage,  he  could  per- 
ceive fresh  changes. 

"  Many  circumstances  contribute  to  render  these  changes  more  rapid 
in  the  Mississippi,  than  in  any  other  river.     Among  these,  perhaps,  the 

Seatest  is  the  vast  volume  of  its  waters,  acting  on  alluvial  matter  peco- 
i\j  penetrable.  The  river,  when  in  flood,  spreads  over  the  neighboring 
country,  in  which  it  has  formed  channels,  caMed  bayous.  The  banks 
thus  become  so  saturated  with  water,  that  they  can  oppose  little  resist- 
ance to  the  action  of  the  current,  which  frequently  sweeps  off  larg^  por- 
tions of  the  forest 

**  The  immense  quantity  of  drift-wood  is  another  cause  of  change. 
Floating  logs  encounter  some  obstacle  in  the  river,  and  become  station- 
ary. The  mass  gradually  accumulates ;  the  water,  saturated  with  mud, 
deposits  a  sediment,  and  thus  an  island  is  formed,  which  soon  becomes 
covered  with  vegetation.  Some  years  ago,  the  Mississippi  was  surveyed 
by  order  of  the  government ;  and  its  islands  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Missouri  to  the  sea,  were  numbered.  I  remember  asking  the  pilot  the 
name  of  a  rery  beautiful  island,  and  the  answer  was,  five-hundred-and- 
seventy-three,  the  number  assigned  to  it  in  the  hy(kographical  survey^ 
and  the  only  name  by  which  it  was  known. 
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**  One  of  the  most  stHking  cfrcamstances  connected  with  this  river- 
v^eyage,  was  the  rapid  change  of  climate.  Barely  ten  days  had  elapse^ 
•inoe  1  was  traversing  mountains  almost  impassable  from  snow.  Even 
the  level  country  was  partially  covered  with  it,  and  the  approach  of 
tpring  had  not  been  heralded  by  any  symptoms  of  vegetation.  Yet,  in 
licUe  more  than  a  week,  I  found  myself  in  the  region  of  the  sugar- 
tanes. 

"  The  process  of  this  transition  was  remarkable.  During  the  first  two 
days  of  the  voyage,  nothing  like  a  blossom  or  a  green  leaf  was  to  be 
seen.  On  the  third,  slight  signs  of  vegetation  were  visible  on  a  few  of 
the  hardier  trees.  These  gradually  became  more  general  as  we  ap- 
proached  the  Mississippi ;  but  then,  thongh  our  course  lay  almost  due 
sooth,  little  change  was  apparent  for  a  day  or  two.  But  after  passing 
Memphis,  in  latitude  35^,  all  nature  became  alive.  The  trees  which 
grew  on  any  little  eminence,  or  which  did  not  spring  immediately  from 
the  swamp,  were  covered  with  foliage  ;  and  at  our  wooding  times,  when 
I  rambled  through  the  woods,  there  were  a  thousand  shrubs  already 
barstiDg  into  flower.  On  reaching  Ihe  lower  regions  of  the  Mississippi, 
all  was  brightness  and  verdure.  Summer  had  already  begun,  and  the 
heat  was  even  disagreeably  intense. 

**  Shortly  after  entering  Louisiana,  the  whole  wildness  of  the  Misis- 
slppi  disappears.  The  banks  are  all  cultivated,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  plantations  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice,  with  the  houses  of  their 
owners,  and  the  litte  adjoining  hamlets  inhabited  by  the  slaves.  Here 
aad  there  were  orchards  of  orange- trees,  but  these  occurred  too  seldom  to 
have  much  influence  on  the  landscape." 

We  extract  from  Audoban  a  description  of  the  Virginia  squatter  upon 
the  banks  of  the  lower  Mississippi : 

"  The  individuals  who  become  sqnatters,  choose  that  sort  of  life  of  their 
own  free  will.  They  mostly  remove  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
after  finding  that  land  has  become  too  high  in  price ;  and  they  are  persons 
who>  having  a  family  of  strong  and  hardy  children,are  anxious  to  enable  them 
to  provide  for  themselves.  They  have  heard  from  good  authorities  t  hat  the 
eooBtry  extending  along  the  great  streams  of  the  West,  is,  of  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  the  richest,  in  its  soil,  the  growth  of  its  timber,  and  the  abundance 
of  its  game ;  that,  besides,  the  Mississippi  is  the  great  road  to  and  from 
lil  the  markets  in  the  world  ;  and  that  every  vessel  borne  by  its  waters 
afford  to  settlers  some  chance  of  selling  their  commodities,  or  of  ex- 
changing them  for  others.  To  these  recommendations  is  added  another, 
of  even  greater  weight  with  persons  of  the  above  denomination,  namely, 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  settle  on  land,  and  perhaps  to  hold  it  for  a 
number  of  years,  without  purchase,  rent,  or  tax  of  any  kind.  How  many 
thousands  of  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  would  gladly  try  their 
fortune  with  such  prospects,  I  leave  to  you,  reader,  to  deterrauie. 

"As  I  am  not  disposed  too  highly  to  color  the  picture  which  I  am 
about  to  submit  to  your  inspection,  instead  of  pitching  on  individuals 
who  have  removed  from  our  eastern  bonndaries,  and  of  whom  certainly 
there  are  a  good  number,  I  shall  introduce  to  you  the  members  of  a  fami-  . 
ly  from  Yirginia,  first  giving  you  ^n  idea  of  their  condition  in  that  coun- 
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try,  preyious  to  their  migration  to  the  West  The  land  which  they  and 
4^heir  ancestors  hare  possessed  for  a  hundred  years,  haring  been  constatt- 
ly  forced  to  produce  crops  of  one  kind  or  other,  is  now  completely  worn 
out.  It  exhibits  only  a  superficial  layer  of  red  clay,  cut  up  by  deep  ra- 
Tines,  through  which  much  of  the  soil  has  been  conreyed  to  some  more 
fortunate  neighbor,  residing  in  a  yet  rich  and  beautiful  yalley.  The 
strenuous  efforts  to  render  it  productive  have  failed.  They  dispose  oi 
everything  too  cumbrous  or  expensive  for  them  to  remove,  retaining  only 
a  few  horses,  a  servant  or  two,  and  such  implements  of  husbandry  and 
other  articles  as  may  be  necessary  on  their  journey,  or  useful  when  they 
arrive  at  the  spot  of  their  choice. 

**  I  think  I  see  them  at  this  moment  harnessing  their  horses,  and  at- 
taching them  to  their  wagons,  which  are  already  filUed  with  bedding,  pro- 
Tisions,  and  the  younger  children ;  while  on  their  outsides  are  fastened 
spinning-wheels  and  looms ;  and  a  bucket,  filled  with  tar  and  tallow, 
swings  between  the  hind  wheels.  Several  axes  are  secured  to  the  bolster, 
and  the  feeding  trough  of  the  horses  contains  pots,  kettles  and  pans. 
The  servant,  now  become  a  driver,  rides  the  near  saddled  horse,  the  wife 
is  mounted  upon  another,  the  worthy  husband  shoulders  his  gun,  and  hk 
sons,  clad  in  plain  substantial  homespun,  drive  the  cattle  ahead,  and  lead 
the  procession,  followed  by  the  hounds  Mid  other  dogs.  Their  day's  jour- 
ney is  short  and  not  agreeable : — the  cattle,  stubborn  or  wild,  frequently 
leave  the  road  for  the  woods,  giving  the  travelers  much  trouble ;  Uie  ha^ 
ness  of  the  horses  here  and  there  gives  away,  and  needs  immediate  re- 
pair; a  basket,  which  has  accidentally  dropped,  must  be  gone  after,  for 
nothing  that  they  have  can  be  spared ;  the  roads  are  bad,  and  now  and 
then  all  hands  are  called  to  push  on  the  wagon,  or  prevent  it  from  upset- 
ting. Yet,  by  sunset,  they  have  proceeded  perhaps  twenty  miles.  Ra- 
ther fatigued,  all  assemble  round  the  fire  which  has  been  lighted,  sapper 
is  prepared,  and  a  camp  being  erected,  there  they  pass  the  night. 

"  Days  and  weeks,  nay,  months,  of  unremitting  toil  pass,  before  ihej 
gain  the  end  of  their  journey.  They  have  crossed  both  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  They  have  been  traveling  from  the  beginning  of 
May  to  that  of  September,  and  with  heavy  hearts  they  traverse  the  state 
of  Mississippi.  But  now,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  stream,  they 
gaze  in  amazement  on  the  dark  deep  woods  around  them.  Boats  of  w 
rious  kinds  they  see  gliding  downward  with  the  current,  while  others 
slowly  ascend  against  it.  A  few  inquiries  are  made  at  the  nearest  dwdl- 
ing,  and  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  with  their  boats  and  canoes,  they  at 
once  cross  the  Mississippi,  and  select  their  place  of  habitation. 

*'  The  exhalations  arising  from  the  swamps  and  morasses  around  tiiem, 
have  a  powerful  effect  on  these  new  settlers,  but  all  are  intent  upon  pre- 
paring for  the  winter.  A  small  patch  of  ground  is  cleared  by  the  axe 
and  the  fire,  a  temporary  cabin  is  erected,  to  each  of  the  cattle  is  attached 
a  jingiing-bell  before  it  is  let  loose  into  the  neighboring  canebrake,  and 
the  horses  remain  about  the  house,  where  they  find  sufficient  fbod  at  tliat 
season.  Tlie  first  trading-boat  that  stops  at  their  landing,  enables  them 
to  provide  themselves  with  some  flour,  fish-hooks,  and  ammunition,  as  well 
as  other  commodities.     The  looms  arp  monnted,  the  spinning- wheeli  soon 
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ftnnish  some  Tarn,  and  in  a  f^w  weeks  the  family  throw  off  their  ragged 
clothes,  and  array  themselyes  in  suits  adapted  to  the  climate.  The  father 
and  sons,  meanwhile,  have  sown  tnmips  and  other  vegetables;  and  from 
some  Kentucky  flat-boat,  a  supply  of  live  poultry  has  been  procured. 

"  October  tinges  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  the  morning  dews  are  heavy 
the  days  hot,  the  nights  chill,  and  the  unacclimated  famfly  in  a  few  days  are 
attacked  with  ague.  The  lingering  disease  almost  prostrates  their  whole 
foculties,  and  one  seeing  them  at  such  a  period  might  well  call  them  sal- 
low and  sickly.  Fortunately  the  unhealthy  season  soon  passes  over,  and 
the  hoar-frosts  make  their  appearance.  Oradually,  each  individual  re- 
eovers  strength.  The  largest  ash-trees  are  felted ;  their  trunks  are  cut, 
split,  and  corded  in  front  of  the  building ;  a  large  fire  is  lighted  under 
night  on  the  edge  o(  the  water,  and  soon  a  steamer  calls  to  purchase  the 
wood,  and  thus  add  to  their  comforts  during  winter. 

"  This  first-fruit  of  their  industry  imparts  new  courage  to  them ;  their 
exertions  multiply,  and  when  spring  returns  the  place  has  a  cheerful  look. 
Yenison,  bears'  flesh,  wild  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese,  with  now  and  then 
some  fish,  have  served  to  keep  up  their  strength,  and  now  their  enlarged 
field  is  planted  with  com,  potatoes  and  pumpions.  Their  stock  of  cattle, 
too,  has  augmented ;  the  steamer,  which  now  stops  there  as  if  by  prefer- 
ence, buys  a  calf,  or  a  pig,  together  with  the  whole  of  their  wood.  Their 
store  of  provisions  is  renewed,  and  brighter  rays  of  hope  enliven  their 
spirits. 

"  Who  is  he  of  the  settlers  on  the  Mississippi  that  cannot  realize  some 
profit  ?  Truly  none  who  is  industrious.  When  the  autumnal  months 
return,  all  are  better  prepared  to  encounter  the  ague  which  then  prevails. 
Substantial  food,  suitable  clothing,  and  abundant  fringe,  repel  its  at- 
tacks ;  and  before  another  twelvemonth  has  elapsed,  the  family  is  natural- 
iied. 

"The  sons  by  this  time  have  discovered  a  swamp  covered  with  excel- 
lent timber,  and  as  they  have  seen  many  rafts  of  saw-logs,  bound  for  the 
mills  of  New  Orieans,  floating  past  their  dwellings,  they  resolve  to  try 
the  success  of  a  little  enterprise.  Their  industry  and  prudence  have  al- 
ready enhanced  their  credit.  A  few  cross-saws  are  purchased,  and  some 
broad- wheeled  'carry-logs '  are  made  by  themselres.  Log  after  log  is 
haaled  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  a  short  time  their  first  raft  is  made 
on  the  shore  and  loaded  with  cord-wood.  When  the  next  fireshet  sets  it 
afloat,  it  is  secured  by  long  grape-vines  or  cables,  until  the  proper  time 
being  arrived,  the  husband  and  sons  embark  on  it,  and  float  down  the 
mighty  stream. 

"After  encountering  many  difficulties,  they  arrive  in  saffety  at  New  Or- 
leans, where  they  dispose  of  their  stock,  the  money  obtained  for  which 
may  be  said  to  be  all  profit ;  supply  themselves  with  such  artKles  as  may 
add  to  their  convenience  or  comfort,  and  with  light  hearts,  procure  a 
passage  on  the  upper  deck  of  a  steamer,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  on  account 
of  the  benefit  of  their  labor  in  taking  in  wood  or  otherwise. 

"And  now  the  vessel  approaches  their  home.  8ee  t)he  Joyous  mother 
and  daughters  as  they  stand  on  the  bank !  A  store  of  vegetables  lies 
around  them,  a  large  tub  of  firesh  milk  is  at  their  feet,  and  in  their  hands 
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are  pifttes  filled  witb  rolh  of  butter.  As  the  steamer  stops,  three  brotd 
straw  hats  are  waved  from  its  upper-deck ;  and  soon,  husband  and  wifa^ 
brothers  and  sisters,  are  in  each  other's  embrace.  The  boat  carries  off 
the  provisions,  for  which  value  has  been  left,  and  as  the  captain  issaeshis 
orders  for  putting  on  the  steam,  the  happj  family  enter  their  humble 
dwelling.  The  husband  gives  his  bag  of  dollars  to  the  wife,  while  the 
sons  present  some  token  of  affection  to  their  sisters.  Surelj,  at  such  a 
moment,  the  squatters  are  richly  repaid  for  all  their  labors. 

"Every  successive  year  has  increased  their  savings.  They  now  pos- 
sess a  large  stock  of  horses,  cows,  and  hogs,  with  abundance  of  provi- 
sions, and  domestic  comforts  of  every  kind.  The  danghters  have  been 
married  to  the  sons  of  neighboring  squatters,  and  have  gained  sisters  to 
themselves  by  the  marriage  of  their  brothers.  The  government  secures 
to  the  family  the  lands,  on  which,  twenty  years  before,  they  settled  in 
poverty  and  sickness.  Larger  buildings  are  erected  on  piles,  secure  from 
the  Inundations ;  where  a  single  cabin  once  stood,  a  neat  litte  village  is 
now  to  be  seen ;  warehouses,  stores  and  workshops  increase  the  impor- 
tance of  the  place.  The  squatters  live  respected,  and  in  due  time  die 
regretted,  by  all  who  knew  them. 

**  Thus  are  the  vast  frontiers  of  our  country  peopled,  and  thus  does 
cultivation,  year  after  year,  extend  over  the  western  wilds.  Time  will, 
no  doubt,  be  when  the  g^reat  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  still  covered  with 
primeval  forests,  interspersed  with  swamps,  will  smile  with  cornfields  and 
orchards,  while  crowded  cities  will  rise  at  intervals  along  its  banks,  and 
enlightened  nations  will  rcyoice  in  the  bounties  of  Providence." 

The  interest  excited  by  tlie  Mississippi  river  consists  not  in  attractive 
scenery  visible  to  the  eye  at  any  given  point,  but  in  the  thoughts  it  sug- 
gests; for  the  most  stolid  mind  is  impressed,  if  it  but  even  dimly  com- 
prehends the  extent  of  this  great  aorta  of  a  mighty  continent,  affordiag 
internal  navigation  for  thirteen  States  and  Territories — a  more  extensive 
line  of  coast  to  our  empire  than  the  Atlantic  itself,  and  far  surpassing 
that  ocean  in  the  number  of  its  ports  and  the  value  of  its  commerce.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  outlet,  both 
ways,  is  e^nal  to  three  hundred  millions;  and  the  commerce  of  the  lakes, 
west  of  Buffalo,  is  two  hundred  millions.  The  value  of  the  commerce 
carried  on  in  Western  steamboats  can  not  be  less  than  five  hundred 
millions  I  This  includes  more  than  one  tboosaud  steamers,  traversing  a 
distance  of  fully  thirty  thousand  miles  upon  the  waters  of  our  great  rivers 
and  inland  lakes. 

In  natural  objects  the  Mississippi  differs  from  other  rivers,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  extent  of  its  spring  floods,  its  friable  banks,  primitive 
forests,  its  floating  trees,  its  "snags,"  and  its  *' sawyers."  At  low  water, 
the  voyager  perceives  the  stream  comparatively  narrow  and  confied  within 
high  banks.  If  inexperienced,  he  can  scarcely  realize  that  possibly  in  a 
few  weeks  or  days,  the  entire  appearance  of  the  country  will  be  changed, 
that  the  bed  of  the  river  will  be  full  and  overflowing,  and  that  houses 
and  {plantations,  instead  of  being  upon  a  high  Muff,  are  literally  below 
the  uHual  level  of  the  river,  and  bnt  for  the  artificial  protection  of  levees, 
would  be  entirely  submei^ed.     Untold  acres  of  rich  laud,  forming  the 
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hniktf  annaallj  caye  ioto  the  stream,  miloosiiig  tbooMnis  of  forest  trees, 
vhich  are,  bj  this  means,  drifted  fh>ra  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  to 
decsj  prematurely  beneath  a  tropical  son. 

The  majoritj  of  these  forest  giants,  howerer,  accnmalate  on  sand-bars, 
tod  m  the  '*  short  bends,"  fasten  by  their  roots  and  limbs  to  shallow 
places,  and  are  soon  whollj,  or  in  part,  coTered  bj  the  constant  deposit — 
creatiog  in  a  single  year  new-born  islands,  and  turning  swamp  into  high 
hod.  Others,  again,  will  firmly  fasten  themselves  in  the  deep  channel, 
with  their  trunks  pointing  np-str^am,  and  then  shedding  their  more  deli- 
eate  limbs,  they  present  the  long,  formidable  shafts,  known  as  *' snags'' 
in  Mississippi  narigation.  Other  trees,  again,  will  fasten  themsehes  In 
the  current  with  their  trunks  dovm  stream.  The  ever-rolling  tide  will 
force  them  nnder,  until  the  tension  of  the  bending  roots  overcomes  the 
pressore,  and  they  will  slowly  appear  in  sight,  shake  their  drifting  limbs, 
and  then  disappear  for  awhile  in  the  depths  below — sseh  is  the  dreaded 
"sawyer."  These  last-described  obstructions  were  the  terror  of  the 
early  boatmen  of  the  Mississippi — the  Scylla  and  Oharybdis  of  its  early 
navigation. 

Among  other  physical  peculiarities  is  presented  the  singular  phenom- 
enon of  a  mighty  river,  as  you  approach  its  termination,  gradually  nar- 
rowing within  its  banks.  Soon  i^ter  you  pass  New  Orleans,  the  soil 
begins  to  grow  less  firm,  and  the  depth  of  the  river  continues  to  diminish 
all  the  way  to  the  sea ;  in  the  progress  of  a  hundred  miles  it  becomes 
lost  in  the  low  marshes,  and  all  vegetation,  except  long  rank  ^rass,  dis- 
appears. Here  the  current,  without  any  visible  reason,  divides  into  three 
"passes" — almost  undistinguishable  channels,  which  cut  through  the 
accnmalated  deposit,  the  half-formed  soil,  and  reach  out  into  the  Gulf. 
The  depth  of  water  in  these  outlets,  unfortunately  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  is  never  great,  and  constantly  varies  under  the  influence  of 
wmd  and  storm. 

A  vessel,  many  years  ago,  was  built  at  Pittsburg,  and  from  that  town 
deared  for  Leghorn.  When  she  arrived  at  her  place  of  destination,  the 
captain  produced  his  papers  before  the  custom-house  officer,  who  would 
not  credit  them,  observing  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  name 
of  every  shipping  port — that  no  such  place  as  Pittsburg  existed,  and 
that  the  vessel  must  be  confiscated.  The  American,  not  at  all  abashed, 
kid  before  the  unbelieving  receiver  of  customs  a  map  of  the  United 
States,  and  directing  the  attention  of  the  functionary  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  pointed  out  the  Belize,  and  then  carried  his  finger  a  thousand 
miles  up  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio — then  proceeding  up 
the  last-named  river  another  thousand  miles,  he  reached  the  port  whence 
his  vessel  cleared.  The  astonished  Italian,  in  his  anMicement,  devoutly 
cross^  himself,  and  could  have  been  but  little  less  surprised  had  the 
skipper  kept  on  with  his  "  inland  navigation  "  until  he  reached  the  north 
pole  itself.  He  did  not  know  that  his  fellow-countryman,  Columbus, 
"had  discovered  so  much." 

The  surplus  of  the  rich  lands  of  the  West  found  an  active  demand,  not 
enly  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio,  but  also  among  the  rich  settlements 
ef  Florida  and  Louisiana.     A  race  of  gigantic  men  was  required  to 
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guide  fn  Miety,  against  a  swift-ninDing  current,  &e  rode  oraft  laden  witk 
rich  stores  throng  a  perilous  rojage  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  avoiding 
whirlpools,  ''  snags,''  and  ''  sawyers,''  and  exposed  to  hostile  conflict  witi 
the  savage  foe.  The  demand  was  snpplied,  and  thus  originated  the  keel- 
boatmen  of  the  Mississippi — men  more  remarkable  than  any  other  that 
ever  lived,  and  whose  exaggerations,  physical  and  mental,  have  given 
rise  to  the  most  genuine  originality  we  can  claim  as  American  character. 

The  keel-boat  was  long  and  narrow,  sharp  at  the  bow  and  stem,  and 
of  light  draft  From  fifteen  to  twenty  "  hands  "  were  requuretd  to  propel 
it  along.  The  crew,  divided  equally  on  each  side,  took  their  places  upon 
the  **  walking-boards,"  extending  along  the  whole  length  of  the  crafty 
and,  setting  one  end  of  their  pole  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  the  other 
was  brought  to  the  Moulder,  and  with  body  bent  forward,  they  walked 
the  boat  against  the  formidable  current 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  keel-boatmen,  always  exercising  in  the  open 
air,  without  an  idea  of  the  dependence  of  the  laborer  in  their  minds, 
armed  constantly  with  the  deadly  rifle,  and  feeling  assured  that  their 
strong  arms  and  sure  aim  would  any  where  gain  them  a  livelihood,  should 
have  become,  physically,  the  most  powerful  of  men,  and  that  their  minda, 
often  naturally  of  the  highest  order,  should  have  elaborated  ideas  singa* 
larly  characteristic  of  ^e  extraordinary  scenes  and  associations  with 
which  they  were  surrounded.  Their  professioiial  pride  was  in  ascending 
"rapids."  This  effort  of  human  strength  to  overcome  natural  obstacles 
was  considered  5y  them  worthy  of  their  steeL  The  slightest  error  ex- 
posed the  craft  to  be  thrown  across  the  current,  or  to  be  brought  side* 
ways  in  contact  wUh  rocks  or  other  obstructions,  which  would  inevitablr 
destroy  it.  The  hero  vaunted  '*  that  his  boat  never  swung  in  the  swift 
current,  and  never  backed  fix>m  a  '*  shute  I " 

Their  chief  amusements  were  ''rough  frolics,"  dancing,  fiddling,  mad 
fist-fights.  The  incredible  strength  of  their  pectoral  muscles,  growing 
out  of  their  peculiar  labor  and  manner  of  life,  made  fights  with  them  a 
direAil  necessity — it  was  an  appetite,  and,  like  pressing  hunger,  had  to 
be  appeased.  The  keel4)oatman  who  boasted  that  he  had  never  be^ 
whipped,  stood  upen  a  dangerous  eminence,  for  every  aspirant  for  fame 
was  bound  to  dispute  his  claim  to  such  distinction.  Occafiionally,  at 
some  temporary  landing-place,  a  number  accidentally  came  together  Iot 
a  night  From  the  extreme  labors  of  the  day,  possibly  quietness  reigned 
in  ''the  camp,"  when,  unexpectedly,  the  repose  would  be  disturbed  faj 
some  restless  fellow  crowing  forth  a  defiance  in  the  manner  of  a  game- 
cock ;  then,  springing  hito  some  conspicuous  place,  and  rolling  up  hk 
sleeves,  he  would  utter  his  challenge. 

Rifle-shooting  they  brought  to  perfedion — their  deadly  um  told  terri- 
bly at  the  battle  of  New  Orieans.  As  hunters,  the  weapon  had  been 
their  companion,  and  they  never  parted  with  it  in  their  new  vocation. 
While  working  at  the  oar  or  pole,  it  was  «tlway8  within  reach,  and  if  a 
deer  unexpectedly  appeared  on  the  banks,  or  a  migratory  bear  breasted 
the  waves,  it  was  stridden  down  with  unerring  aim. 

By  an  imperative  law  among  themselves,  they  were  idlers  on  short, 
where  their  chief  amusement  was  shooting  at  a  mark,  or  playing  seve 
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practical  jokes  upon  each  other.  Thtj  would,  with  the  rifle-ball,  and  at 
long  distances,  cot  the  pipe  ont  of  the  hat-band  of  a  fellow-boatoian,  or 
iraexpectedly  npset  a  cap  of  whisky  that  might,  at  "lonch-time,"  be  for 
&e  moment  restiog  on  some  one's  knee.  A  negro,  exciting  the  ire  of 
one  of  these  men,  he  at  the  distance  of  a  hnndred  yards,  with  a  rifle-ball^ 
eat  off  the  offender's  heel,  and  did  this  withont  a  thought  that  the  object 
of  his  indignation  coold  be  more  serioosly  damaged  by  an  unsteady  aim. 

If  they  quiffreled  among  themselves,  and  then  made  friendR,  their  test 
tiiat  they  bore  no  mafice,  was  to  shoot  some  small  object  from  each  other's 
heads.  Mike  Fink,  the  best  shot  of  all  keel-boatmen,  lost  bis  life  in  one 
of  these  strange  trials  of  fKendship.  He  had  a  difficulty  with  one  of  his 
companions,  made  friends,  and  agreed  to  the  usual  ceremony  to  show  that 
he  bore  no  Ol-will.  The  man  put  an  apple  npon  his  head,  placed  himself 
at  the  proper  distance— Mike  fired,  and  hit,  not  the  inanimate  object^ 
but  the  man,  who  fell  to  the  ground,  apparently  dead.  Standing  by  was 
a  brother  of  this  victim  either  of  treachery  or  hazard,  and  in  an  instant 
of  anger  he  shot  Mike  through  the  heart.  In  a  few  moments  the  sup- 
posed dead  man,  without  a  wound,  recovered  his  feet  Mike  had,  evi- 
dently from  mere  wantonness,  displaced  the  apple  by  shooting  between  it 
and  the  skull,  in  the  same  way  that  he  would  have  barked  a  squirrel  from 
the  Hmb  of  a  tree.  The  joke,  nnfortonately,  cost  the  renowned  Mike 
Fink  his  life. 

The  glorious  point  upon  the  Mississippi  for  the  gathering  of  the 'boat- 
men was  "  Natehez-nnder-the-hill."  It  was  at  this  landing  that  the  best 
market  was  found  for  the  products  of  the  ''upper  country,"  and  often- 
times there  accumalated  a  mass  of  richly-laden  boats,  extending  for  miles 
along  the  shore.  The  peaceable  inhabitants  residing  on  "the  bluff" 
ofltimes  looked  down  with  terror  upon  the  wild  bands  of  powerful  men, 
who,  having  reached  the  terminus  of  their  journey,  were  "  paid  off,"  and 
left  withont  restraint  to  indulge  their  caprices  in  every  form  of  "rowdy- 
ism." Generally,  they  expended  thehi  animal  prowess  among  themsetves, 
but  they  would  occasionally  break  throogh  the  acknowledge  boundaries 
of  their  own  district,  and  carry  the  devoted  city,  so  beautifully  situated, 
by  storm.  Taking  possession  of  the  streets,  witii  equal  impunity  they 
rode  over  the  law  and  every  physical  obstruction ;  rare,  indeed,  was  it 
Ihat  the  police  could  make  any  headway  against  these  mighty  men. 
Having  gratified  their  humors,  drank  np,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  alt  the 
whisky  in  their  reach,  witii  yells  and  war-whoops,  that  fiiirly  wakened  the 
aborigines  sleeping  beneath  the  walls  of  Fort  Rosalie,  they  would  retreat 
down  the  winding  road  that  leads  to  the  plateau  "  under  the  hill,"  most 
Hkely  to  meet  with  a  number  of  their  own  set  and  engage  in  a  pitched 
battle,  the  Herculean  force  of  which  finds  no  parallel,  except  in  Homer's 
descriptions  of  the  fabulous  collisions  between  the  gods. 

Falbe,  indeed;  would  be  the  supposition  that  these  men,  lawless  as  they 
were,  possessed  a  single  trait  of  character  in  common  with  the  law-defy- 
ing wretches  of  our  crowded  cities.  Th^  committed,  it  is  true,  great 
excesses  in  villages  where  their  voyages  terminated,  and  when  large  num- 
bers of  them  were  assembled  together.  If  they  defied  the  law,  it  was  not 
because  it  was  irksomei  but  beoause  Ihey  never  fdt  its  restraints.    They 
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bad  their  own  laws,  ^hkh  tliej  implklUy ^bej6d.  Witk  tbem  "  Mt  ^ 
was  a  jeweL''  If  the  erew  of  a  rival  boat  was  to  be  attacked,  only  aa 
equal  number  was  detached  for  the  senrkie ;  if  the  intrudezB  were  worsted 
no  one  interfered  for  their  relief.  Wliatever  was  placed  «n  their  core  fin 
transportation  was  sacred,  and  would  be  defended  from  haroi,  if  nec^saiy, 
at  the  aacrifice.  of  life.  They  would,  from  mere  reckkssness,  [Hlfer  tbs 
outbnildiags  of  a  farm-house,  yet  they  could  be  e&trusted  with  uDCouut^d 
sums  of  money,  aud  if  anything  in  their  possesskm  became  damaged  or 
lost,  they  made  restitution  to  ^e  last  farthing.  In  difficulties  b^weia 
persons,  they  ifivariably  espoused  the  cause  of  the  weaker  party,  aai 
took  up  the  quarrels  of  the  aged,  whether  in^the  right  or  wrong. 

As  an  illustration  of  their  rude  code  of  hon<»',  ia  remembered  the 
^torj  of  **  Bill  M'Coy,"  He  was  a  master-spirit,  and  had  snccessfoUy 
disputed  for  champiouri^ip  upon  almost  every  famous  sand-bar  visible  U 
low-water.  In  a  terrible  row,  where  blood  had  b9en  spilled  and  a  dark 
crime  committed,  Bill  was  involved  Momentarily  off  his  gufurd,  he  fell 
into  the  clutches  of  the  law.  The  community  waa  exdtod — a  vietia 
was  demanded  to  appease  the  oftansulted  majesty  of  justice*  Brought 
before  one  of  the  courts  holdiag  At  Natchei^i  then  just  closing  its  sessloa 
for  the  summer  vaeation,  he  was  fully  committed,  and  n(^hiog  but  the 
procurement  of  enormous  bail  would  keep  hiix>  from  sweltering  througk 
the  long  months  of  summer  in  durance  vile.  It  was  apparently  usriMi 
for  him  to  expect  any  one  to  go  upon  his  bond ;  he  Appeded,  however^ 
to  those  present,  dwelt  upon  the  horrors,  to  hka  more  especially,  of  a 
long  imprisonment,  and  solemnly  assevarated  that  he  would  present  him- 
self at  the  time  appointed  for  trial  At  the  last  moment,  Colonel  W*-^ 
a  wealthy,  and  on  the  whole  rather  a  cautions  citizen,  came  to  the  reBCue^ 
and  agreed  to  pay  ten  thousand  dollars  if  M'Ooy  did  not  present  faimsetf 
to  stand  his  trial.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  ColonePs  friends  tried  to  pe^ 
suade  him  not  to  take  the  responsibility,  even  "  the  Coart^  "  suggestiea 
to  let  the  matter  alone  was  aaheeded.  M'Ooy  was  released -^shoulder* 
ing  his  rifle,  and  threading  his  way  through  the  Indian  nati<M)y  ia  dQ# 
time  he  rea<;hed  bis  home  in  "  Old  Kaintuel^" 

Months  rolled  on,  and  the  time  of  trial  approached.  As  a  matter  ef 
course,  the  probabilities  of  M'Coy's  return  were  discussed.  The  pubHe 
had  doubts — the  Colonel  had  not  heard  from  him  aince  his  departure. 
The  morning  of  the  appointed  day  arrived,  but  the  prisoner  did  not  pre> 
sent  himself.  The  attending  crowd  and  the  people  of  the  town  becsat 
excited —^all  except  the  Colonel  despaired — evening  waa  moving' oa 
apace — the  court  was  on  the  point  of  adjourning,  wlm  a  distant  ImM 
was  heard ;  it  was  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  echoed  along, 
each  moment  growing  loader  and  loud^.  Finally  the  exulting  cry  was 
caught  up  by  the  hangers-on  about  the  seat  of  justice.  Another  momeol 
and  M'Coy — his  beard  long  and  matted,  his  hands  torn  to  pieces,  bii 
eyes  haggard,  and  sun-burnt  to  a  degree  that  was  painful  to  behold-^ 
rushed  into  thaccfurt-room,  and  from  sheer  exhansUoa  iell  prostrate  upen 
the  floor. 

Old  Colonel  W embraoed  hiro  as  he  would  have  done  a  hmg-le^^ 

brother^  and  eyes  nnoeed  to  tears  filed  to  ovorflovrtw  when  M'Oef 
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sriatod  Ms  simple  tale.  Storting  from  LoQisrille  as  "a  hand  on  a  boat," 
be  fomd  in  a  few  dajs  that,  owing  to  the  low  stoge  of  water  in  the  river 
and  other  unexpected  delays,  it  was  impossible  fbr  him  to  reach  Natchez 
at  the  appointed  time  by  snch  a  mode  of  conveyance.  No  other  ordina- 
ly  eQQTeyance,  in  those  early  days,  presented  itself.  Not  to  be  thwarted, 
he  abandoned  "tiie  flat,"  uid,  with  his  own  hands,  shaped  a  canoe  out 
of  the  tmnk  of  a  fiedlen  tree.  He  had  rowed  and  paddled,  almost  with- 
out cessation,  thirteen  hundred  tniles,  and  had  thus  redeemed  his  prom- 
ise almost  at  the  expense  of  his  life.  His  trial  in  its  progress  became  a 
mere  form ;  his  diivalrons  conduct  and  the  want  of  any  positive  testi- 
mony won  for  him  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  even  before  it  was  announced 
by  the  jury  or  affirmed  by  the  judge. 

An  old  resident  upon  the  banks  of  the  lower  Mississippi  relates  an 
ineidenft  strikin^y  characteristic  of  the  early  times.  On  one  occasion, 
wbea  quite  a  young  man,  he  was  sitting  upon  the  gallery  of  his  house 
looking  oat  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  the  river.  In  the  for  distance  was 
seen,  lazily  moving  with  the  current,  a  boat,  upon  the  deck  of  which  was 
dimly  discwmible  two  or  three  men  and  a  number  of  women  and  children, 
evidently  a  &mily  of  emigrants.  While  he  was  mechanically  gazing,  he 
ofaserred  a  rode  fellow,  just  in  front  of  him  on  the  shore,  endeavoring,  by 
a  series  of  ridicnlous  and  indecent  antics,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
persons  on  the  boat  The  effort  was  quite  successful,  as  one  of  the  men 
shook  his  fist  threateningly,  as  an  evidence  of  disapprobation.  The 
kndsman  continued  his  performances  until  he  showed  a  desire  to  insult 
the  party  in  the  boat.  When  this  was  clearly  perceived  and  compre- 
hended, **  the  man  at  the  sweep  "  seized  his  rifle ;  but  the  distance  from 
its  proposed  victim  seemed  to  render  it  harmless,  and  the  offensive  con- 
doet  was  persisted  in.  A  light  cloud  of  smoke  and  a  dull  sound  followed, 
when  the  planter,  to  his  astonishment,  saw  the  reckless  landsman  press 
Yob  hand  to  his  side,  stagger  a  pace  or  two,  and  fall  heavily  upon  the 
ground.  Hastening  to  his  assistance,  he  arrived  only  in  time  to  hear  the 
last  sigh  oi  a  dying  man.  The  &tal  rifle  had  done  its  work.  The  flat, 
meanidiile,  disappeared  behind  a  projecting  point,  and  probably  its  occu- 
pants ever  remained  ignorant  of  tiie  extent  of  the  terrible  revenge  token 
npon  the  thoughtless  wretch  ashore. 

One  oi  the  most  noted  desperadoes  of  those  early  times  was  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Mason.  He  first  estoblished  himself  at  the  ''Cave  in 
Block'' — a  remi^Eable  limestone  formation  about  one  hundred  miles 
abote  the  moutii  of  the  Ohio — where,  under  the  guise  of  keeping  a  store 
hr  the  accommodation'  of  boatmen  and  emigrants,  he  enticed  them  into 
Ids  power.  After  murdering  these  victims  of  treachery,  he  would,  by  the 
hands  of  Ms  confederates,  send  their  boats  to  New  Orleans  for  sale.  He 
finally  disappeared  from  his  old  quarters,  and  established  himself  on  the 
great  **  trace  "  made  through  the  wilderness  of  Mississippi  and  Tennes- 
see by  the  flat-boatmen  and  traders  while  returning,  by  land,  from  New 
Orleans  to  their  homes  in  the  West  Mason  increased  in  power,  and, 
with  his  organized  band,  became  so  celebrated  for  his  robberies  and  mur- 
ders that  he  was  dreaded  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  high 
bnds  of  Tennessee.  Over  all  this  vast  extent  of  country,  if  the  buzzards 
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were  seen  Ugh  in  the  air,  circling  orer  anj  particular  spot,  the  r^oaik 
was  made,  ''Another  mnrder  has  been  committed  by  Mason  and  his 
gang." 

Numerons  attempts  were  made  to  arrest  him,  but  he  always  managed 
to  escape.  A  romantic  incident  is  related  of  one  of  these  onsuoce^iil 
forays  into  his  domain :  A  party  of  gentlemen,  mostly  wealUiy  planten 
from  about  the  vicinity  of  Natchez,  organized  themselves  into  a  party, 
and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  bold  robber.  Coming  to  the  banks  of  Pead 
Biver,  ''  signs  "  were  manifest  that  his  camp  was  in  the  vicinity.  Before 
attempting  to  make  the  proposed  seizure,  it  was  determined  to  rest  tke 
horses  and  partake  of  refreshments.  These  things  having  been  accom« 
pllshe^  two  of  the  party,  seduced  by  the  beauty  and  coolness  of  the 
stream,  went  in  to  bathe.  In  the  course  of  their  recreation  they  crossed 
to  the  opposite  bank  and  found  themselves  in  the  hands  of  Mason.  The 
outlaw,  aware  that  he  was  pursued,  determined  to  effect  by  strategem 
what  he  did  not  deem  policy  to  effect  by  force.  It  was  theref<»re  that  he 
rushed  down  and  seized  the  two  prisoners.  The  party  on  the  opposite 
shore  saw  the  manoeuvre,  and  instantly  seized  their  arms.  Mason,  whe 
had  a  commanding  figure,  admirably  set  off  by  a  hunter^s  dress,  presented 
a  bold  front,  and  announced  that  any  further  hostile  demonstratioiis 
would  result  in  instant  death  of  his  helpless  captives.  He  then  ordered 
his  pursuers,  if  they  desired  to  save  the  lives  of  their  friends,  to  obey 
him  implicitly  and  at  once »- that  for  the  time  being  he  was  willing  to 
negotiate  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  men.  He  then  ordered  the  party 
to  stack  their  arms  and  deposit  their  ammunition  on  the  beach,  stating 
that  he  would  send  for  them,  but  that  any  violence  offered  to  his  messen- 
ger or  upon  any  visible  hesitation  to  obey,  he  should  destroy  hid  prispn- 
ers;  if  otherwise,  they  were  to  be  set  at  liberty — Mason  pledging  his 
honor  that  he  would  not  take  any  advantage  of  his  victory. 

There  was  no  choice.  The  weapons  were  duly  deposited  as  directed, 
and  two  of  Mason's  gang,  out  of  a  number  who  had  arrived,  dashed  into 
the  stream  to  take  possession  of  them,  the  prisoners  meanwhile  standing 
in  full  sight  with  riflee  pointing  at  their  heads.  The  desired  property 
was  finally  placed  in  the  outlaw's  possession,  whereupon  he  released  his 
prisoners,  and  waving  a  good-humored  farewell,  he  disappeared  in  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  surrounding  wilderness. 

Treachery,  however,  at  last  effected  what  courage  and  enterprise  could 
not  accomplish.  A  citizen  of  great  respectability,  passing  with  his  two 
sons  through  the  forest,  was  plundered  by  the  bandits ;  their  lives,  how- 
ever, were  spared.  The  public  was  aroused.  Governor  Claiborne,  of 
tiie  Mississippi  Territory,  offered  a  large  reward  for  the  outlaw,  dead  or 
alive.  The  proclamation  was  widely  distributed — a  copy  reached  Ma- 
son, and  was  to  Um  a  source  of  intense  merriment  Two  of  his  band, 
however,  were  determined  to  obtain  the  reward ;  and  while  they  were 
engaged  with  Mason  in  counting  some  money,  one  of  them  drove  a 
tomahawk  into  his  brain.  His  head  was  severed  from  the  body,  and, 
placed  in  a  sack,  borne  in  triumph  to  Washington,  then  the  seat  of  the 
Territorial  Government 

The  head  of  the  robber  was  recognized  by  many  of  the  citizens  who 
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saw  it  Large  crowds  from  the  sarroandiiig  conntry  assembled  to  assure 
themsekes  that  theur  enemj  was  really  dead,  and  curioas  to  see  the  indi- 
viduals whose  daring  prowess  had  relieved  the  country  of  a  scourge. 
Among  the  spectators  were  two  young  men,  who,  unfortunately  for 
the  hero-traitors,  recognized  them  as  the  robbers  of  their  father  and 
themselves.  The  wretches  were  seized,  tried  for  theij  crimes,  and  hung. 
And  thus  ended  the  last  and  most  noted  gang  of  robbers  that  infested 
the  "Natchez  and  Nashville  trace." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1811,  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  was 
agitated  by  repeated  shocks  of  earthquakes,  which  oontinned,  with  more 
or  less  violence,  for  nearly  three  months.  The  country  seventy  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  seems  to  have  been  near  the  centre 
of  the  convulsions,  and  the  locality,  for  many  miles,  was  seamed  with 
wide  chasms,  and  disfigured  with  immense  subterranean  holes,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  still  pointed  out  The  scenes  which  occurred  daring 
the  several  days  that  the  shocks  continued,  are  represented  as  being  ter- 
rible beyond  description,  and  many  weeks  elapsed  before  nature  resumed 
her  usual  quiet  sway.  During  the  commotion,  sulphureted  gases  tainted 
the  air,  and,  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  perceptibly  impreg- 
nated the  rolling  floods.  The  river  banks,  the  sand-bars,  and  islands 
dissolved  away,  engulfing  vast  tracts  of  forest  Out  of  the  seething 
waters  rose  huge  snags  and  the  remains  of  gigantic  trees,  which,  after 
resting  for  ages  in  the  accumulations  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  were  again 
bom  into  daylight  to  become  merciless  enemies  of  navigation. 

Every  shock  of  the  earthquake  was  accompanied  with  what  seemed  to 
be  the  discharges  of  heavy  artillery,  while  every  few  moments  the  surface 
of  the  river  rose  and  fell  many  feet  "  Finally,"  records  a  witness  of 
these  strange  phenomena,  ''  after  escaping  many  dangers,  my  boat  sud- 
denly swung  around  in  the  conflicting  currents,  and  rapidly  ^hot  up  the 
river.  Looking  ahead,  I  beheld  the  mighty  Mississippi  cut  in  twain, 
and  pouring  down  a  vast  opening  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  A  mo- 
ment more  and  the  chasm  filled ;  but  the  strong  sides  of  the  flat-boat 
were  crumbled  to  pieces  in  the  convulsive  efforts  of  the  flood  to  obtain 
its  wonted  level." 

New  Madrid,  at  that  time  a  flourishing  town,  was  completely  mined, 
and  the  bluff  on  which  it  was  situated  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  the 
river,  and  was  afterward  submerged.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  would 
have  met  with  the  fate  of  those  of  Caracas,  a  cit/  destroyed  at  the  same 
time  with  New  Madrid,  had  their  houses  been  of  similar  material  — 
heavy  stone. 

Among  the  incidents  remembered  is  that  of  a  poor  Indian,  who,  com- 
pletely bewildered  by  what  he  saw,  stoically  gave  himself  up  to  what  he 
deemed  to  be  inevitable  destruction.  Upon  being  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  he  significantly  and  solemnly  pointed  to  the  heavens,  and  replied, 
"  Oreat  Spirit — whisky  too  much. "     ♦ 

A  few  years  ago,  the.  Mississippi,  from  an  unusual  drought,  shrunk 
witiiin  its  banks  to  a  comparatively  small  stream,  and,  as  a  conseqaence, 
under  the  protection  of  a  high  bank  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Baton 
Rouge,  there  was  exposed  the  wreck  of  a  small  boat,  the  timbers  of 
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whieh,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  were  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. No  one  particularly  noticed  the  object,  because  such  evidences  of 
destruction  form  one  of  the  most  familiar  features  of  the  passing  scenery; 
jet  there  was  really  an  intense  interest  connected  with  those  blackened 
but  still  enduring  ribs,  for  they  were  the  remains  of  the  first  steamer  that 
ever  dashed  its  wheels  into  the  waters  of  the  Great  West,  and  awakened 
new  echoes  along  the  then  silent  shores  of  the  "Father  of  Waters." 
This  boat  was  built  at  Pittsburg  by  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Livingston.  It 
was  launched  in  the  month  of  March,  1812,  and  landed  at  Natchez  the 
following  year,  where  she  "  loaded  with  passengers,"  and  proceeded  to 
New  Orleans.  After  running  some  time  in  this  newly-established  trade, 
and  meeting  with  a  variety  of  misfortunes,  she  finally  **  snagged,"  and 
sunk  in  the  half-exposed  grave  we  have  designated. 

The  two  succeeding  years  produced  the  boats  named  Comet  and  Vesu- 
viVrSf  and  also  the  Enterprise.  This  last-named  vessel,  after  making 
two  very  successful  trips  from  Pittsburg  to  Louisville,  took  in  a  cargo  of 
ordnance  stores,  and,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1814,  under  command  of 
Captain  H.  M.  Shreeve,  started  from  New  Orleans,  and  was  the  first 
steamer  that  made  the  entire  passage  from  that  city  to  Pittsburg.  This 
was  considered  a  great  triumph,  for  it  was  doubted  whether  this  new 
power  could  displace  the  strong  arms  of  the  keel-boatmen  in  stemming 
the  powerful  tide. 

On  this  "  return  trip  "  from  New  Orleans,  the  JSnierprise,  starting  for 
Pittsburg,  reached  Louisville  in  twenty-five-days.  The  excitement  oc* 
casioned  by  this  event  can  not  now  be  imagined.  Captain  Shreeve  was 
greeted  by  a  public  demonstration.  Triumphal  arches  were  thrown 
across  the  streets,  and  his  appearance  every  where  called  forth  bursts  of 
enthusiasm.  At  the  public  demonstration  given  in  his  honor  patriotic 
speeches  were  made,  and  it  was  formally  announced  that  the  Enterpriie 
had  accomplished  all  that  was  possiUe  in  inland  navigation.  Nothing 
tended  to  dampen  the  hilarity  of  the  hour  but  a  suggestion  of  the  gallant 
Captain,  "  that,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  he  could  make  the 
same  trip  in  twenty  days  I  "  This  was  deemed  an  impossibility,  and  his 
boast  was  looked  upon  as  the  pardonable  weakness  of  a  man  already 
intoxicated  with  unprecedented  success. 

Thus  the  dreams  of  Fulton  became  realities:  as  a  prophet,  he  foretold 
the  future  glory  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  as  more  than  a  seer, 
his  genius  provided  the  means  for  its  realization. 

After  that  time  boats  continued  to  increase,  their  usefulness  was 
acknowledged,  and  the  means  for  the  glorious  triumph  of  Western  com- 
merce was  complete.  As  the  pioneer  of  commerce,  steam  aided  in  open- 
ing all  the  rivers  of  the  West,  and  its  i>enefits  in  this  respect  can  not  be 
appreciated.  The  ascent  of  the  river  in  keel-boats  occupied  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days,  and  during  the  dry  season  and  the  time  of  floods  it 
could  not  be  ascended  at  all.  The  same  journey,  by  the  means  of  steam, 
is  now  accomplished  in  ten  or  fifteen  days,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  strong  arm  of  muscle  has  given  way  to  unfeeling  and  never- 
tiring  machinery — the  rude  craft  is  displaced  by  floating  palaces.  Who 
can  correctly  estimate  the  mighty  triumphs  of  steam  in  the  Yalley  of  th« 
if 
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The  crowd  of  passengers  ordinarily  witnessed  on  onr  Mississippi 
iteamen  present  more  than  is  any  where  else  observable  in  a  small  space, 
tiie  Gosmopolitanism  of  onr  extraordinary  population.  Upon  their  decks 
are  to  be  seen  immigrants  from  every  nationality  in  Earope ;  in  the 
cabin  are  strangely  mingled  every  phase  of  social  life — the  aristocratic 
Engiifih  lord  is  intrndcnd  npon  by  the  nltra  socialist ;  the  conservative 
Iwskep  accepts  a  fevor  from  the  graceless  gambler ;  the  wealthy  planter 
is  heartily  amnsed  at  the  simplicities  of  a  "  Northern  fanatic ; "  the  far- 
mer from  about  the  arctic  regions  of  Lake  Superior  exchanges  ideas, 
aad  discovers  consanguinity,  with  a  heretofore  unknown  person  from  the 
efwglades  of  Florida ;  the  frank,  open-hearted  men  of  the  West  are 
ehtrmed  with  the  busineai-thrill  of  a  party  from  "down  East;"  politi- 
cians of  every  stripe,  and  religionists  of  all  creeds,  for  the  time  drop  their 
wiBDglings  in  the  admiration  <rf  lovely  women,  or  find  a  neutral  ground 
of  sympathy  in  the  attractions  of  a  gorgeous  sunset. 

The  passengers  being  usually  together  from  five  to  seven  days,  there 
18,  from  necessity,  encouraged  a  desire  to  be  pleased,  and  many  of  the 
happiest  reminiscences  of  well-spent  lives  are  connected  with  the 
enjoyments,  novelties  and  intellectual  pleasures  of  such  prolonged  trips. 

After  the  "  firat  day  out,"  genial  minds  naturally  gather  into  sympa- 
thetic circles ;  conversatioa  is  relieved  by  continued  changes  of  scene ; 
CTery  " landing  place " -suggests  a  reminiscence  of  "early  times,"  and 
▼tries,  without  interruption,  the  flow  of  conversation.  Groups  of  per- 
lons  snngly  dispose  of  themselves  under  the  shady  sides  of  the  "  guards ;" 
among  which  are  often  found  ladies  and  gentlemen  but  recently  from  the 
wom-ont  fields  and  ruined  cities  of  Central  Europe,  and  they  find  some- 
tidng  particularly  inspiring  in  the  surrounding  evidences  of  vitality,  as 
cxhfcited  m  the  rich  soil  and  hopeful  "settlements."  There  are  also  pres- 
ent persons  who  have  for  many  years  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
nrer,  who  have  learned  its  traditions,  and  love  to  repeat  over  the 
thoaamd  reminiscences  that  are  constantly  revived  by  the  moving  pan- 
onnuL 

The  negroes  of  the  Mississippi  are  happy  specimens  of  God's  image 
^  up  in  ebony,  and  in  many  lighter  colors,  and  they  have  frequently 
»  desCTved  reputation  as  "deck-hands."  It  is  astonishiug  what  an 
aaoQDt  of  hard  work  they  will  perform,  and  yet  retain  their  vivacity  and 
spirits.  If  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  employed  on  a  "  bully 
boat,"  they  take  a  lively  personal  interest  in  its  success,  and  become  as 
Bnch  a  part  of  the  propelling  machinery  as  the  engines.  Their  customi 
of  singing  at  all  important  landings,  has  a  pleasing  and  novel  efifect;  if  I 
stimulated  by  an  appreciative  audience,  they  will  roll  forth  a  volume  of 
Tocal  sounds  that,  for  harmony  and  pathos,  sink  into  obscurity  the  best 
performances  of  "imitative  Ethiopians." 

With  professional  flat-boatmen  they  are  always  favorites,  and  at  night, 
rtcD  the  "old  ark"  is  tied  up,  their  acme  of  human  felicity  is  a  game  of 
"old  sledge,"  enlivened  by  a  fiddle.  On  such  occasions  the  master  of 
the  iastrument  will  touch  off  the  "  Arkansas  traveler,"  and  then  gradu- 
ally diding  into  a  "  Virginia  hoe-down,"  he  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
g^uune  darkle  keeping  time,  on  the  light  fantastic  heel-and-toe  tap.     It 
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18  a  carious  and  exciting  struggle  between  cat-gut  and  human  muscle. 
It  affects  not  only  the  performers,  but  the  contagion  spreads  to  the  spec- 
tators, who  display  their  delight  by  words  of  rough  encouragement,  and 
exclamations  of  laughter,  which  echo  along  the  otherwise  silent  shores. 

But  the  glory  of  the  darkie  deck-hand  is  in  "wooding  up."  On  a 
first-class  steamer  there  maybe  sixty  hands  engaged  in  this  physical  con- 
test. The  passengers  extend  themselves  along  ^e  guards  as  spectators, 
and  present  a  brilliant  array.  The  performance  consists  in  p^ing  on  the 
boat  one  hundred  cords  of  wood  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 
The  steam-boilers  seem  to  sympathize  at  the  sight  of  the  fuel,  and  occa- 
sionally breathe  forth  immense  sighs  of  admiration — the  pilot  increases 
the  noise  by  unearthly  screams  on  the  alarm  whistle.  The  mate  of  the 
boat,  for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  divides  his  time  between  ex- 
hortations of  "  Oh,  bring  them  shamngs  along  I "  *'  Don't  go  to  sleep 
at  Om  frolic,"  and  by  swearing  of  such  monstrous  proportions,  that  even 
good  men  are  puzzled  to  decide  whether  he  is  really  profane  or  simply 
ridiculous.  The  laborers  pursue  their  calling  with  the  precision  of  clock- 
work. Upon  the  shoulders  of  each  are  piled  innumerable  sticks  of 
wood,  which  are  thus  carried  from  the  land  into  the  capacious  bowels  of 
the  steamer.  The  "  last  loads  "  are  shouldered — the  last  effort  to  carry 
"  the  largest  pile  "  is  indulged  in. 

The  rafts  on  the  Mississippi  are  crude  masses  of  cypress  timber,  which 
find  ready  sale  at  the  numerous  saw-mills  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans. 
By  an  accepted  law  of  the  river,  everything  is  obliged  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  a  raft.  We  don't  know  of  any  persons  more  independent  than  the 
first  officers  of  these  primitive  flotillas.  Their  chief  unhappiness  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  sneering  remarks  made  by  spectators,  relative  to  the  speed 
of  the  rafts,  and  allusions  to  their  propensity  to  leak,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  having  the  bottom  pumped  dry.  The  mention  of  any  of  these 
subjects  always  excites  the  ire  of  the  raftsmen,  and  for  the  ten  thousandth 
time,  and  for  the  same  cause,  they  get  in  a  passion  and  hurl  back  abnse. 
They  also  have  their  seasons  of  real  trouble ;  the  sand-bars  check  their 
onward  course,  and  the  swift  running  "  shutes  "  "  suck  them  "  into  un- 
known and  impossible-to-get-out-of  waters.  Their  time  of  triumph,  how- 
ever, arrives  when  some  brisk  wind  drives  them  crashing  against  the 
sides  of  a  flat-boat,  and  if  they  can  "  put  a  scare  "  on  a  first-class  steamer, 
their  joy  is  complete. 


MISSOURI. 


Few  of  our  readers,  we  suppose,  are  prepared  to  be  told  that  Missouri 
is  not  only  one  of  the  largest  States  in  the  Union,  but  that  it  is  unsur- 
passed, and,  perhaps,  uneqnaled  by  any  other  in  natural  resources.  Yet 
such  is  the  fact ;  taking  into  view  its  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  rivers, 
variety  of  agricultural  productions,  and  mineral  wealth,  we  do  not  know 
of  any  State  which  is  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  this. 
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Tlie  bistorj  of  Missouri^  as  a  borne  of  civilized  man,  begins  with  the 
ceflsion  by  France  to  England  of  her  possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
at  the  peace  of  1763.  The  French,  then  relinqaishing  their  possessions 
on  the  east  of  the  river,  began  to  make  progress  in  colonizing  its  west- 
ern banks.  The  first  town  founded  in  Missouri  was  St.  Genevieve; 
wMch  was  laid  out  by  a  party  of  French  from  Kaskaskia,  in  Illinois,  m 
the  course  of  the  year  of  the  cession  to  Great  Britain.  Other  settle- 
ments, west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  about  this  time  formed.  v,In  the  year 
1764,  the  city  of  St.  Louis  was  founded  by  M.  Laclede,  a  partner  in  a 
company  which  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  a  business  at 
that  time  already  very  lucrative.  It  was  selected  as  the  depot  for  Upper 
Louisiana,  in  which  term  was  included  all  the  state  of  Missouri  and  the 
territory  west  and  northwest  of  the  same.  In  this  wide  tract  of  coun- 
try, a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes  had  been  granted 
by  M.  d'Abaddie,  Director-General  of  Louisiana,  to  the  company  just 
alluded  to.  It  was  wealthy,  and  clothed  with  very  valuable  privileges, 
so  that  the  settlement  at  St.  Louis  almost  immediately  assumed  consid- 
erable importance.  The  selection  of  a  place,  moreover,  was  so  judicious, 
that^  independently  of  any  other  circumstances,  it  could  not  foil  to  at- 
tract early  attention,  being  so  evidently  destined  to  become,  what  we 
now  live  to  see  it,  the  metropolis  of  a  wide-spread  and  fertile  region. 
It  is  one  of  those  points  which  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  the  sites  of 
large  cities,  uniting  all  the  advantages  that  are  essentic^;  on  the  one 
hand,  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  their  immediate  inhabitants,  and,  on 
tiie  other,  for  the  convenient  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  country, 
and  the  importation  of  whatever  is  needed  for  the  supply  of  its  wants. 
Nothing  can  permanently  keep  back  a  place  possessing  such  advantages. 
It  is  safe  to  foretell,  that  in  St.  Louis  will  prove  to  have  been  laid  the 
foundations  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  West,  perhaps  of  the 
largest  inland  city  of  the  United  States. 

The  fur  trade,  and  the  exportation  of  lead,  constituted  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  early  settlers  of  Upper  Louisiana,  as  indeed  they  made  the 
occupation  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  down  to  the  period  of  its 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  emigrants  into 
this  region,  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  its  first  occupation  by 
the  French,  some  began  to  form  new  settlements,  as  Yuide  Poche,  after- 
ward called  Carondolet,  Florisant,  and  Les  Petites  Cotes,  now  St 
Charles;  others  joined  the  infant  settlement  at  St  Louis,  which,  soon 
coming  to  be  considered  the  capital  of  Upper  Louisiana,  became  the 
residence  of  the  French  and  afterwards  the  Spanish  governors. 

Bat  the  hope  of  living  under  their  own  laws  and  rulers,  which  had 
bronght  the  settlers  together,  was  speedily  disappointed.  The  weakness 
of  France  had  already  compelled  her  to  relinquish  her  last  hold  upon 
America  By  a  treaty,  which  was  made  with  Spain  in  1762,  but  was  not 
folly  carried  into  execution  until  1769,  she  had  ceded  to  that  power  all  her 
territories  west  of  the  Mississippi,  together  with  the  island  and  city  of 
New  Orleans. 

"The  fate  of  the  Louisianians,"  says  Stoddard,  "was  made  known  to  them 
by  a  letter  signed  by  the  French  king,  dated  April  21st,  1764,  addressed 
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to  M.  d'Abaddie,  whom  he  calls  Director-General  and  Commandant  of 
Loaisiana,  informing  him  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  directing  hhn  to 
give  up  to  the  oflScers  of  Spain  the  country  and  colony  of  Louidana 
together  with  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  military  posts.     He  ex 
pressed  a  desire  for  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  inhabitants  of  th 
colony,  and  his  confidence  in  the  affection  and  friendship  of  the  king  o( 
Spain.     He  at  the  same  time  declared  his  expectation,  that  the  ecclesi 
astic  and  religious  houses,  which  had  the  care  of  the  parishes  and  mis 
sions,  would  continue  to  exercise  their  functions ;   that  the   superior 
council  and  ordinary  judges  w6uld  continue  to  administer  justice  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  forms,  and  usages  of  the  colony  ;  that  the  inhabitants 
would  be  preserved  and  maintained  in  their  estates,  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  by  the  governor  and  director  of  the  colony ;  and  that, 
finally,  all  these  grants,  though  not  confirmed  by  the  French  authorities, 
would  be  confirmed  by  his  Catholic  Majesty.     The  treaty  of  cession, 
dated  the  third  of  November,  1162,  was  never  published,  and  the  terms 
of  it  remain  a  secret  to  this  day;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Frenchfking,  corresponded  with  the 
stipulations  it  contained." 

Four  years  elapsed  before  any  attempts  were  made  on  the  part  of 
Spain  to  take  possession  of  her  newly-acquired  territory.  Even  then 
the  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  The  Spanish  governor,  who  arrived  m 
1*776,  with  atfiilitary  force,  found  it  prudent  to  abandon  his  design  and 
return  to  Havana,  so  great  was  the  excitement  among  the  colonists,  be- 
cause the  transfer  had  been  made  without  their  consent. 

"Things  remained  in  this  situation,"  says  Stoddard,  "till  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  August,  1769,  when  O'Reilly  arrived,  and  took  peaceable 
possession  bf  the  colony.  He  immediately  selected  twelve  of  the  most 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  opposition,  as  the  victims  of  resentment 
Six  of  them  were  devoted  to  the  halter,  to  gratify  the  malice  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  to  strike  terror  into  the  other  malecontents.  The  other  six, 
deemed  less  guilty,  and  surely  they  were  much  less  fortunate,  were  doomed 
to  the  dungeons  of  Cuba.  This  scene  of  blood  and  outrage  made  a  deep 
impression  of  horror  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. In  ITTO,  the  Spanish  authorities  were  established  in  Upper  Loui- 
siana. 

"  O'Reilly  was  the  first  governor  and  intendant-general  who  exercised 
the  Spanish  power  in  Louisiana.  As  governor-general,  he  was  vested 
with  the  supreme  power  of  the  province,  both  civil  and  military ;  and,  as 
intendant-general,  he  granted  lands,  prescribed  the  conditions,  and  con- 
firmed the  concessions  made  by  his  subordinates ;  superintended  the  fiscal 
department,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Indians." 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  1769,  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
changing  the  form  of  government  in  Louisiana,  abolishing  the  authority 
of  the  French  laws,  and  substituting  those  of  Spain.  From  the  time  of 
its  promulgation,  the  French  laws  ceased  to  have  any  authority,  and  all 
controversies  were  tried  and  decided  conformably  to  the  Spanish  laws. 
To  the  credit  of  Spain,  however,  it  should  be  recorded,  that  her  governors 
conducted  themselves  with  almost  uniform  moderation  and  impartiality 
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towards  the  French  inhabitants.  This  is  abandantlj  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  the  spirit  of  society  in  Loaisiana  does  not  seem  to  have  been  mate- 
riallj  changed  by  the  transfer  to  Spanish  authority.  New  laws  were  of 
course  introdnced;  but,  except  at  the  very  first,  no  opposition  was  made 
to  their  administration,  and  no  outbreaks  of  public  feeling  took  place. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  continued  French ;  and,  at  the 
present  day,  we  can  hardly  find  any  trace  of  the  Spanish  dynasty.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  Louisiana  again  came  under  the 
French  dominion,  in  1800,  the  French  inhabitants  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  change. 

In  It 70,  the  Spanish  governor,  M.  Rious,  began  to  exercise  authority 
in  Fpper  Louisiana.  The  house  in  which  he  resided  yet  stands  in  St, 
Louis.  It  is  built  in  an  old-fashioned,  substantial  manner,  with  a  portico 
an  aroond,  and  will  probably  long  remain,  a  memorial  of  the  past. 

From  this  date  to  the  year  1800,  the  colonies  in  Upper  Louisiana 
experienced  scarcely  any  thing  of  great  interest.  The  most  remarkable 
events  were,  an  attack  by  the  British  and  Indians  on  St.  Louis,  in  1718; 
an  unparalleled  rise  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1785;  and  the  arrival,  at  St. 
Louis,  of  ten  keel-boats,  in  1788;  each  of  which  events  gave  a  name  to 
the  year  in  which  it  occurred.  The  attack  referred  to  was  instigated  by 
the  Canadian  English,  by  way  of  retaliation  against  Spain,  for  the  part 
wMcb  she  took  in  the  American  revolution.  The  assailing  force  con- 
sisted of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  In- 
dians. The  whole  Spanish  settlements  were  in  great  danger,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  St  Louis  behaved  in  the  most  spirited  manner.  When 
the  attack  was  first  threatened,  they  fortified  the  city  with  a  breast- 
work, formed  of  'the  trunks  of  trees,  placed  upright  upon  the  ground,  with 
their  interstices  filled  with  earth.  It  formed  a  semi-circle,  extending  to 
tiie  bank  of  the  river  at  both  extremities,  and  terminating  at  each  in  a 
small  foFt.  Three  gates,  each  defended  by  a  heavy  cannon,  afforded  a 
communication  with  the  country.  The  remnants  of  these  defenses  yet 
exist,  and  are  pointed  out  by  the  old  inhabitants.  The  attack  itself  dif- 
fered in  nothing  from  the  usual  mode  of  Indian  warfare.  It  was  entirely 
unsuccessful,  and  was  followed  by  no  important  result. 

In  the  year  1800,  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  ceded 
back  again  by  Spain  to  France.  But  during  the  three  years  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  French  authority,  nothing  important  occurred.  No  altera- 
tion was  made  in  the  jurisprudence  of  either  Upper  or  Lower  Louisiana, 
and  the  Spanish  laws  remained  in  full  force,  as  the  laws  of  the  whole 
province ;  a  fact  which  is  very  important  to  those  who  would  understand 
the  legal  history,  and  some  of  the  present  laws,  of  Missouri. 

By  the  treaty  of  April  thirtieth,  1803,  Louisiana  was  purchased  by 
the  United  States  from  the  French  crown ;  and,  six  months  after,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  take  formal  possession.  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne 
was  appointed  governor  and  intends nt-general  of  Louisiana,  and  Amos 
Stoddard  was  commissioned  to  exercise  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Spanish  lieutenant-governor  of  that  province.  The  province  of  Lou- 
isiana was  subsequently  divided  into  two  parts,  the  territory  of  Orieans 
and  the  district  of  Louisiana ;  the  latter  comprehended  the  present  state 
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of  Missouri,  and,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  was  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  governor  of  Indiana,  in  whom  all  necessary  powers  had 
been  vested.  The  governor  at  that  time  was  General  "William  H.  Har- 
rison, and  by  him  tl^  government  was  organized  and  put  in  motion,  in  a 
manner  most  creditable  to  him  and  satisfactory  to  Congress.  In  1805, 
the  district  was  organized  as  a  territory,  the  legislative  power  being 
vested  in  a  governor  and  three  judges.  In  1812,  an  act  of  Congress 
gave  it  its  present  name,  and  transferred  the  legislative  function  to  a 
general  assembly.  In  1820,  a  state  government  was  formed,  a  conatitii- 
tion  being  established  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  July  of  that  year.  An 
act  of  Congress,  passed  after  a  well  known  protracted  debate,  gave  Mis- 
souri admission  to  the  Union,  on  the  second  day  of  March,  1821.  From 
the  period  of  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  XJaited 
States,  the  country,  which  heretofore  had  been  slowly  settled,  and  by 
people  of  little  enterprise,  had  begun  to  be  very  rapidly  filled  up.  A 
new  population  then  came  in,  and  a  new  aspect  was  given  to  every  thing. 
The  laws  began  to  be  more  fixed  and  better  understood,  and  their  ad- 
ministration to  be  more  impartial.  The  settlements,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years,  became  more  secure  from  Indian  depredations,  and  every  thing 
began  to  bear  the  marks  of  American  enterprise.  The  original  French 
inhabitants  were,  indeed,  not  much,  if  at  all,  benefited  by  these  changes. 
Some  of  them  were  made,  suddenly,  very  rich ;  but  the  quiet  and  peace- 
ful lives  of  the  majority  were  sadly  disturbed.  In  general,  they  could  not 
sympathise  with  the  schemes,  nor  compete  with  the  enterprise  of  the  new 
comers,  and  were,  therefore,  soon  thrown  into  painful  obscurity.  For  a 
long  time  after  the  introduction  of  American  authorities,  they  mourned 
bitteriy  over  the  innovations,  which,  however  useful,  their  unambitious 
minds  could  not  regard  as  improvements.  What  was  their  loss,  however, 
was  the  country's  gain.  Notwithstanding  several  severe  checks  to  immi- 
gration, the  population  rapidly  increased.  The  late  war,  for  a. time,  ef- 
fectually repressed  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  many  settlements,  as 
those  of  Boon's  Lick  and  Salt  River,  were  entirely  broken  up.  But  peace 
was  no  sooner  declared,  than  crowds  of  emigrants,  chiefly  from  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  the  Carollnas,  began  to  cross  the  Mississippi ;  and,  in  the 
year  1817,  the  population  of  Missouri  was  supposed  to  be  not  less  than 
sixty  thousand. 

It  was  not  the  French  alone  who  had  cause  to  lament  the  occupation 
of  Missouri  by  the  Americans.  To  the  Indians  it  brought  the  most  un- 
Jiappy  consequences.  That  ill-fated  people  quickly  perceived  the  change 
in  the  policy  toward  them,  introduced  by  the  new  government.  So  long 
as  they  had  none  but  the  French  to  deal  with,  they  were  generally  pacific 
They  had  few  causes  of  complaint,  and  no  wrongs  to  avenge,  and  thev 
very  seldom  raised  the  tomahawk  against  their  white  neighbors.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  instances  of  inroad  for  plunder,  the  settlements  re- 
mained undisturbed.  The  French,  it  is  well  known,  have  always  pursued 
an  indulgent  policy  toward  the  Indians.  But,  no  sooner  do  the  English 
or  Americans  come  near  them,  than  war  and  massacres  begin.  So  it  was 
in  Missouri.  The  Americans  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  that  coun- 
tiy,  before  causes  of  contention  were  found ;  the  fierce  passions  of  the 
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Iiitf  aos  were  uronsed,  bat  fittle  pains  taken  to  appease  them ;  the  border 
warflEU^  began,  with  all  its  horrors ;  and,  when  the  war  with  England 
commenced,  many  of  the  tribes  were  ready  to  give  her  that  asssistance 
whkh  she  has  never  been  backward  to  ask,  or  scrapnloos  to  use.  The 
years  firom  1811  to  1814,  inclnsiye,  witnessed  many  bloody  contests,  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  The  enterprise  of  Tecnmseh,  to  excite  a  gen- 
eral Indian  war,  was  attended  with  partial  success;  but  some  of  the  princi- 
pal tribes  held  back,  and  the  determined  measures  of  the  govemment  soon 
quelled  the  disturbances.  Forts  were  built  at  several  important  points 
on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi ;  and,  after  the  year  1814,  no  further  con- 
tests ensued,  except  such  as  were  immediately,  and  without  much  blood- 
shed, decided.  The  Indians,  since  that  time,  have  been  gradually,  but 
rapidly,  receding  before  the  whites. 

Between  the  years  1811  and  1824,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial 
embarrassments,  and  the  sudden  check  given  to  the  fever  of  speculation^ 
in  the  western  states,  Missouri  made  comparatively  little  progre^.  But^ 
since  then,  she  has  increased  very  rapidly,  both  in  population  and  riches. 
The  country  is  settled  by  a  substantial  class  of  people,  chiefly  farmers, 
from  the  more  northern  of  the  slave-holding  states.  Until  recently,  they 
have  not  exhibited  the  same  degree  of  public  spirit  and  enterprise,  that 
is  found  in  some  others  of  the  western  states ;  but  they  have  now 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  internal  improvements,  and  several  impor- 
tant works  are  projected  or  advancing.  Education,  for  which  ample  pro- 
viaott  is  made  by  law,  is  also  beginning  to  receive  Uie  attention  which  it 
deserves. 

The  natural  resources  of  this  state  are  unusually  varied  and  great 
Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  its  mineralogical  wealth.  Almost  every 
county  in  the  state  contains  mines  of  some  kind  or  other,  many  of  which 
are  unparalleled  in  richness.  In  a  single  county  (Washington)  are  found 
iioD,  lead,  copper,  copperas,  chalk,  black-lead,  brimstone,  coal,  freestone, 
limestone,  millstones,  resemblmg  the  French  buhr,  and  some  indications 
of  silver  and  gold ;  most  of  them  in  very  large  quantities.  The  nitrate  of 
potash,  or  salt-petre,  occurs  in  several  caverns  on  the  Merrimac  and  Cur- 
rent rivers,  in  great  abundance ;  also  upon  the  Gasconade,  a  hundred  miles 
west  of  St  Louis.  Salt  springs  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  state. 
Compact  limestone  is  very  abundant  It  constitutes  the  basis  rock  at  St 
Louis,  where  it  answers  a  valufible  purpose  as  a  building  material.  It  is 
of  a  grayish  blue  color,  and  contains  many  fossil  remains.  Chalk  has 
been  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  but.  in  what  quantities 
we  do  not  know.  Sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  exists  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  is  found  on  the  Kansas  river,  the  cliffs  of  which  often  consist 
d  solid  strata  of  this  mineral ;  also,  in  Jackson  county  and  elsewhere. 
Alum  (sulphate  of  alumine  and  potash)  is  found  effloresced,  in  a  cave  in 
Bellevue,  Washington  county.  Buhr  stone,  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
French,  is  in  great  abundance  on  the  Osage  and  Gasconade  rivers.  Pot- 
tos clay  has  been  discovered,  of  the  best  quality,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  about  forty  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Ohio,  and 
extending  for  thirty-four  miles  up  the  river.  The  stratum  varies  in 
Uuekness  from  one  to  ten  feet,  rests  on  sandstone,  and  is  covered  by  shell 
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limestone,  containing  well  ebaracterized  nodnles  and  veins  of  iKnt.  It  la 
also  found,  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  at  Gray's  Mine,  JeflTerson  conntf , 
where  it  is  snow  white,  unctuous,  becomes  plastic  bj  mixture  with  wster, 
and  is  infusible  at  a  very  high  heat  Red  chalk  is  found  in  WasMngton 
county.  Several  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  Hefx^ulaneum,  and  one  near 
St.  Louis,  are  highly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which  is  deposited  on  th« 
stones  over  which  the  water  runs,  in  a  yellow  crust  Goal,  of  a  good 
quality,  is  found  in  almost  all  the  counties  of  the  state.  Snlphnret  of 
zinc  is  found,  associated  with  sulphuret  of  lead,  at  the  mines  in  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  and  St  Francois  counties.  Oxyd  of  manganese  and 
sulphuret  of  antimony  have  both  been  discovered  in  Washington  coontj 
and  on  the  Merrimac. 

But  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  Missouri  is  in  its  mines  of  copper, 
lead,  and  iron.  We  are  not  informed  of  any  copper  mines  in  the  state 
which  are  in  actual  operation ;  but  the  existence  of  the  mineral,  in  great 
quantities,  has  been  ascertained  beyond  question.  We  have  seen  sevend 
beautiful  specimens,  brought  from  different  parts  of  the  state,  one  of 
which,  found  in  Wasnington  county,  almost  up<m  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  was  the  richest  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  lead  mines  of  the 
state  are  better  known.  They  are  found,  to  the  greatest  extent,  in  the 
counties  of  Washington,  St  Genevieve,  St  Fran9ois,  Madison,  and 
Jefferson,  and  also  on  the  Osage  river.  Some  of  them  have  been  worked 
for  eighty  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  mines  in  Washington  t»>unty,  for 
the  whole  county  is,  as  it  were,  one  vast  mine.  The  mineral  obtained 
here  by  the  first  process  of  smelting,  produces  from  sixty-five  to  seventy 
per  cent,  and  by  the  second  process  about  fifteen,  making,  in  all,  about 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  clear,  good  lead. 

These  are  probably  the  richest  beds  of  ore  in  the  state,  but  new  dis- 
coveries of  them,  or  of  indications  of  their  presence,  are  every  year  made, 
in  different  places,  and  probably  not  one-half  of  them  are  yet  known. 

The  iron  mines  are,  however,  the  most  remarkable.  Some  of  these  are 
so  rich  and  so  unprecedented  in  their  character,  that  ^e  descriptions  of 
them  are  almost  incredible,  and  seem  like  fietbnlous  stories.  Washington, 
St.  Fran9ois  and  Madison  counties,  which  are  adjacent  to  each  other, 
contain  enough  iron  to  supply  the  world  for  ages  to  come. 

The  Iron  Mountain,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  in  the  southeast  comer  of 
Washington  county,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  in  the 
world.  It  is  about.one  mile  broad  at  the  base,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
or  four  hundred  feet  high,  and  three  miles  long,  literally  covered  with  a 
bright  shining  ore,  having  every  appearance  of  metal  which  has  been 
smelted.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain,  the  ore  is  in  pieces  of  a  ponnd 
weight  or  more,  and  as  you  approach  the  apex  of  the  hill,  the  pieces  in- 
crease in  size,  to  thousands  of  tons  weight,  until  they  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  huge  rocks,  presenting  to  the  astonished  beholder  a  spectacle 
which  cannot  be  described ;  and  those  large  masses  are  of  a  quality  snr- 
passing  any  thing  of  the  kind  heretofore  known  to  the  worid.  Six  miles 
south,  in  Madison  county,  is  another  mountain,  larger  than  the  one  above, 
known  in  this  county  by  the  name  of  "  Pilot  Knob."  It  is  entirely  cov- 
ered with  iron  ore,  larger  and  more  abundant  than  the  former. 
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Besides  tbesa  iron  moootamB,  all  the  hills  of  that  district  contain  great 
quantities  of  ore.  That  whole  tract  of  ooontrj  is  a  rast  bed  of  iron. 
The  ore  is,  besides,  remarkably  pore.  That  from  the  "  mountains  "  does 
not  need  to  undergo  any  intermediate  process,  but  may  be  wrought  with- 
out being  smelted  into  pigs.  A  pen-knile  was  recently  made  from  the 
on,  with  an  exquisite  polish  and  a  fine  edge.  We  need  not  speak  of  the 
immense  Talue  of  such  mines  as  these.  We  should  remark,  however,  that 
they  are  perfectly  accessible,  and  their  treasures  may  be  brought  into  the 
market  at  as  small  an  expense  as  the  nature  of  the  commodity  admits^ 
They  are  situated  only  about  forty  miles  fh>m  the  Mississippi,  and  but 
seTenty  miles  from  St.  Louis.  An  abundance  of  stone-coal  has  lately 
been  discoTered  in  their  yicinity,  and  the  whole  district  abounds  with 
wat^  power.  It  will  not  be  many  years  before  their  wealth  is  poured 
into  St.  Louis,  and  thence  throughout  the  whole  land.  They  render  it 
e^rtain  that  Idissouri  must^  at  no  very  distant  day,  become  one  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  states  in  the  Union. 

!Bxcept  in  the  mineral  districts,  which  are,  in  genen^,  comparatively 
b^ren,  the  soil  is  uniformly  good.  It  is,  besides,  very  varied  in  its 
nature,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  a  g^eat  variety  of  productions.  The 
northern  counties  contain  large  tracts  of  excellent  land,  calculated  for 
hemp  and  flax.  Cotton  is  cultivated,  although  not  to  such  advantage  as 
m  Mississippi  and  other  southern  States.  Tobacco  is  raised  in  large 
quantities,  and  of  the  best  quality.  All  the  varieties  of  grain  and 
grasses  yield  abundant  crops.  Garden  vegetables  grow  to  great  perfec- 
tion. Fruit  trees,  of  all  the  kinds  which  belong  to  temperate  climates, 
are  successfully  cultivated^  and  the  fruit  is  at  l^ist  equal  to  that  in  the 
eastern  States.  The  timber  includes  almost  all  the  valuable  and  oma- 
n^ntal  yarieties  of  the  temperate  zone.  There  are  extensive  pine  forests 
on  the  Gasconade  and  Merrimac  rivers.  The  facilities  for  raising  stock 
are  greats  and  farmers  direct  their  attention  very  much  to  this  branch  of 
their  business.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  State,  consisting  of  rocky 
points  and  broken  sections  of  country,  which  seem  peculiarly  fitted  for 
sheep-pastures,  and  hold  out  great  inducements  for  the  operations  of 
wool-growers.  In  short,  the  agriculturist  can  hardly  go  amiss,  to  what- 
ever he  turns  his  attention.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  so  large  a  body  of 
rich  land  as  in  some  other  States,  but  there  is  so  favorable  an  alternation 
of  ];mirie  and  hilly  ccmntiy,  of  meadow  and  woodland,  that  it  is  all  ren- 
dered valuable. 

The  State  is  throughout  well  watered.  Mill-sites  and  water-power 
are  found  almost  wherever  they  are  needed.  The  Missouri  River  passes 
through  the  richest  i^cultural  portion  of  the  State,  imd  is  navigable 
for  steamboats  twenty-five  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has  almost 
innumerable  tributaries,  which,  together  with  those  of  the  Mississippi, 
irrigate  eyery  part  of  the  State.  The  Osage  river  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable.  It  empties  into  the  Missouri,  ten  miles  below  Jefferson 
City,  and  is  navigable  for  moderate-sized  boats  for  several  hundred  miles. 
The  Gasconade  is  also  a  very  important  river,  falling  into  the  Missouri 
a  hundred  milafi  from  its  mouth,  and  passing  through  a  very  fertile  and 
veQ-timbered  coontry* 
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The  climate  of  Missouri  is,  in  general,  pleasant  and  salubrious.  lib 
that  of  all  North  America,  it  is  very  changeable,  and  sabject  to  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold ;  bat  it  is,  we  think,  decidedly  milder,  if  we  take  the 
whole  year  through,  than  that  of  the  same  latitudes  east  of  the  moui- 
tains.  We  are  aware  that,  in  this  opinion,  we  differ  from  a  greater  part 
of  the  authorities  upon  the  subject  of  climate  in  the  United  States ;  bat 
we  have  had  ample  means  of  obseryation,  and  we  are  confident  in  the 
conclusion  now  expressed.  We  think,  that,  while  the  summers  are  not 
at  all  more  oppressive  than  they  are  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  oa 
and  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  winters  are  shorter,  and,  with  the  almost 
universal  exception  of  a  few  weeks  of  severe  weather  in  February,  very 
much  milder.  W^  are  sure  that  we  have  never  witnessed,  in  any  eastern 
city,  a  continuance  of  such  beautiful  weather,  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  Jaifuary,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  central  parts  of 
Missouri.  The  spring  season,  except  the  first  half  of  March,  is  almost 
uniformly  delightful. 

.  In  point  of  healthiness,  this  State  will  bear  a  fovorable  comparison 
with  the  other  western  States.  It  is  not,  of  course,  free  from  the  dis- 
eases to  which  all  newly  settled  countries  are  subject,  such  as  "  fever  and 
ague,"  the  disease  which  undermines  many  a  strong  constitution,  and 
which,  although  not  dangerous  in  itself,  prepares  the  way  for  more  fatal 
disorders.  But,  in  most  respects,  the  whole  State  may  be  considered 
healthy.  The  disease  alluded  to  is  generally  confined  to  the  borders  of 
the  rivers,  and  may  be  avoided  by  proper  care. 

The  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  of  most  of  its  tributaries,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nature  of  the  soil  that  they  flow  through,  are  very  whole- 
some, in  which  respect  they  are  much  superior  to  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
the  Illinois,  and,  we  think,  the  Ohio.  The  Missouri  is  singulariy  tnrfoki; 
so  much  so,  that  it  gives  the  same  character  to  the  whole  Lower  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  new-comers  are  unwilling  to  drink  its  waters ;  but  they  soon 
learn  to  think  it  the  pleasant^st  and  most  refreshing  beverage,  and  to 
prefer  it,  when  settled,  to  the  clearest  spring  water.  Chemists  who  have 
analyzed  it  declare,  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  all  hurtful  admixtures, 
which  can  by  no  means  be  said  of  the  water  of  most  of  the  Western 
rivers.  This  circumstance,  of  course,  exerts  a  highly  favorable  influence 
on  the  health  of  the  State.  Very  exaggerated  reports  have  gone  abroad, 
of  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  the  bUious  fever.  It  is  certainly  the 
most  fatal  disease  of  the  region,  but  moderate  caution  and  foresight  are 
sufficient  to  guard  against  it,  and  it  neyer  assumes  an  epidemic  character. 
The  freedom  from  consumption  and  its  train  of  kindred  disorders,  of 
which  there  are  hardly  any  cases  in  Missouri,  is  more  t^an  a  set-off  to 
all  diseases  whkh  are  peculiar  to  that  section  of  the  countr|^ 

•WESTERN    SCENERY. 

The  traveler  who  visits  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  the  first  time, 
advancing  from  the  east  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  thence  proceeding  west- 
ward, is  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  the  yegetatioa  which  clothes 
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tte  whole  surfSu^.  The  yast  extent  and  gloomy  grandeor  of  the  forest, 
the  gigantic  size  and  venerable  antiquity  of  the  trees,  the  rankness  of 
the  w^s,  the  luxuriance  and  variety  of  the  underbrush,  the  long  vines 
tint  elimb  to  the  tops  of  the  taUest  branches,  the  parasites  that  hang  in 
dusters  from  the  boughs,  the  brilliancy  of  the  foliage,  and  the  exuberance 
of  the  firait,  all  show  a  land  teeming  with  vegetable  life.  The  forest  is 
seen  in  its  majesty ;  the  pomp  and  pride  of  .the  wilderness  is  here. 
Here  is  nature  unspoUcd,  and  silence  undisturbed.  A  few  years  ago, 
tins  impression  was  more  striking  than  at  present ;  for  now,  farms,  vil* 
hges,  and  even  a  few  large  towns,  are  scattered  over  this  region,  diversi- 
fying its  landscapes,  and  breaking  in  upon  the  characteristic  wildness 
of  its  scenery.  Still  there  are  wide  tracts  remaining  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  displaying  all  the  savage  luxuriance  which  first  attracted  the  pioneer ; 
and  upon  a  general  survey,  its  features  present  at  this  day,  to  one  accus- 
tomed only  to  thickly  peopled  countries,  the  same  freshness  of  beauty, 
and  the  immensity,  though  rudeness  of  outline,  which  we  have  been 
aceuBtomed  to  associate  with  the  landscape  of  the  West 

We  know  of  nothing  more  splendid  than  a  western  forest.  There  is  a 
grandeur  in  the  immense  size  of  the  trees — a  richness  in  the  coloring 
^  the  foliage,  superior  to  any  thing  that  is  known  in  corresponding  lati- 
tudes— a  wilderness  and  an  unbroken  stillness  that  attest  the  absence  of 
man — above  all  there  is  a  vastness,  a  boundless  extent,  an  uninterrupted 
continuity  of  shade,  which  prevents  the  attention  from  being  distracted, 
and  allows  the  mind  to  itself,  and  the  imagination  to  realize  the  actual 
presence  and  true  character  of  that  which  had  burst  upon  it  like  a  vivid 
dream.  But  when  the  traveler  forsakes  the  Ohio,  and  advancing  west- 
ward ascends  to  the  level  of  that  great  plain  which  constitutes  the  sur- 
ftce  of  this  region,  he  finds  himself  in  an  open  champagne  country — in 
a  wilderness  of  meadows  clad  in  grass,  and  destitute  of  trees.  The 
transition  is  as  sudden  as  complete.  Behind  him  are  the  most  gigantic 
productions  of  the  forest — before  him  are  the  lowly,  the  verdant,  the 
ddicate  inhabitants  of  the  lawn ;  behind  him  are  gloom  and  chill,  before 
Mm  are  sunlight  and  graceful  beauty.  He  has  passed  the  rocky  cliff, 
where  the  den  of  the  rattlesnake  is  concealed,  ^e  marshes  that  send  up 
foeted  stems  of  desolating  miasma,  and  the  canSrake  where  the  bear  and 
panther  lurk  j  and  has  reached  the  pasture  where  the  deer  is  feeding,  and 
^  prairie  flower  displays  its  diversified  hues.  He  has  seen  the  wilder- 
ness in  all  its  savage  pomp  and  gloomy  grandeur,  arrayed  in  the  terrors 
of  barbarian  state ;  but  now  beholds  it  in  its  festal  garb,  reposing  in 
peace,  and  surrounded  by  light  gayety  and  beauty. 

This  distinction  is  not  imaginary ;  no  one  can  pass  from  one  part  of 
this  region  to  another,  without  observing  the  natural  antithesis  of  which 
we  we  speaking ;  and  that  mind  would  be  defective  in  its  perceptions  of 
the  sublime  and  beautiful,  which  did  not  feel,  as  well  as  see,  the  effect  of 
ttiis  singular  contrast  There  is  in  the  appearance  of  one  of  our  primi- 
tive forests  a  gloomy  wildness,  that  throws  a  cast  of  solemnity  over  the 
Heelings ;  a  something  in  the  wide-spread  solitude  which  suggests  to  the 
traveler  that  he  is  for  from  the  habitations  of  man — alone,  in  the  compan* 
io&ship  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  presence  of  his  God.    But  the  prairie 
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landscape  awakens  a  different  train  of  thonght    Here  ligjit  predominatoB 
instead  of  shade,  and  a  variety  of  hae  instead  of  a  wearisome  exnber 
ance  and  monotony  of  verdare ;  while  the  extent  of  the  landscape  allows 
the  eye  to  roam  abroad,  and  the  imagination  to  expand,  over  an  eHdlees 
diversity  of  agreeable  objects. 

The  remarkable  contrast  is  equally  striking  in  the  contour  of  the  sor* 
face — in  the  difference  between  the  broken  and  the  level  districts.     If 
the  traveler  looks  down  from  the  western  pinnacles  of  the  AlleghaDj,  he 
beholds  a  region  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  intersected 
with  rapid  streams.     In  western  Pennsylvania,  Yirginia,  Kentacky  and 
Tennessee,  he  finds  every  variety  of  scenic  beauty — the  hill,  the  plaiB, 
the  valley,  the  rocky  cliff,  the  secluded  dell,  the  clear  fountain,  and  the 
rivulet  dashing  headlong  over  its  bed  of  rock.     The  rivers  have  each 
their  characteristic  scenery.      The  Monongahela,  winding  through  a 
mountainous  country,  overhung  with  precipices,  and  shaded  by  heavy 
forests,  with  a  current  sufficiently  gentle  to  be  easily  navigable  to  steam* 
boats,  has  its  peculiar  features,  which  are  instantly  lost  when  the  tiar- 
eler  has  passed  on  the  bosom  of  the  Ohio.     The  winding  coarse  and 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  Ohio,  between  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling,  im- 
press the  beholders  as  strictly  wild  and  beautiful ;  below  the  latter  place, 
the  features  of  the  landscape  become  softened,  the  hills  recede  farther 
from  the  river,  are  lofty,  and  more  rounded ;  and  again,  after  passtng 
Louisville,  these  elevations  are  seen  less  frequently,  imd  gradually  melt 
away,  until  the  river  becomes  margined  by  low  shores,  and  one  continii- 
ous  line  of  unbroken  forest.     But  if  we  leave  the  gentle  current  of  the 
Ohio,  and  ascend  the  Kentucky  or  the  Cumberland,  we  again  find  rapid 
streams,  overhung  with  precipices,  and  a  country  abounding  in  the  diver- 
sities  of  a  wild  and  picturesque  scenery.     Here  may  be  seen  the  rapid 
current  foaming  and  eddying  over  beds  of  rock,  and  the  tall  peak  tower* 
ing  above  in  solitary  grandeur.     Here  the  curious  traveler  may  penetrate 
the  gloom  of  the  cavern,  may  clamber  over  precipices,  or  refresh  hims^ 
from  the  crystal  fountain  bursting  from  the  bosom  of  the  rock.    But  he 
will  find  every  hill  clad  with  timber,  every  valley  teeming  with  vegeta* 
tion  ]  even  the  crevices  of  the  limestone  parapets  giving  sustenance  to 
trees  and  bushes.  ^ 

The  scenery  presented  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Ohio  is  altogether 
different  The  mountain,  the  rock,  the  precipice,  and  limpid  torrent,  are 
seen  no  more;  and  the  traveler  as  he  wanders  successively  over  Indiana^ 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  the  vast  wilderness  lying  beyond,  is  astonished  at 
the  immensity  of  the  great  plain,  the  regularity  of  its  surface,  and  the 
richness,  the  verdure,  tne  beauty,  of  its  wide-spread  meadows. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  account  for  the  intense  curiosity  and  surprise 
which  have  been  universally  excited  by  the  existence  of  these  plains;  for 
they  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  steppes  of 
Asia,  the  pampas  of  South  America,  and  the  deserts  of  Africa,  are  alike 
destitute  of  timber.  But  they  have  eidsted  from  different  causes;  and 
while  one  has  been  found  too  arid  and  sterile  to  give  tnrth  to  vegetation, 
and  another  snow-clad  and  inhospitable,  others  exist  in  temperate  cli* 
mates  and  exhibit  the  most  amazing  fertility  of  soil    These  facts  show 
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thi^  tlicre  «re  Tarioua  causes  inimical  to  the  growth  of  trees,  aad  the 
forest  ia  not  Beeeasarilj  the  spoBtaoeoas  product  of  the  earth,  and  its 
aataral  coverHig,  wherever  its  snrface  is  left  uocnltiTated  by  the  hand  of 
mBSL  The  yegetable  kingdom  embraces  an  infinite  Tariety  of  plants, 
"from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  groweth  on  the  wall ; " 
and  the  pkm  of  natnre,  in  which  there  is  no  miscalcnlation,  has  provided 
that  th^re  shall  be  a  necessary  concatenation  of  drcamstances — a  proper 
adaptation  of  soO,  dimate,  moisture — of  natural  and  secondary  causes, 
to  f^oduee  anld  to  protect  each :  just  as  she  has  assigned  the  wilderness 
to  the  Indian,  the  rich  pasture  to  the  grazing  herd,  and  the  Alps  to  tfie 
moontaiB  goal 

We  apprehend  diat  the  intense  astonishment  with  Which  the  American 
{^oneers  first  beheid  a  prairie,  and  which  toe  all  feel  in  gazing  over  those 
sii^oiarly  beaatiftd  plains,  is  the  result  of  association.  The  adventurers 
who  ]Mreceded  us,  ftom  the  champagne  districts  of  France,  have  left  no 
record  of  aoy  suek  surprise ;  on  the  contrary,  they  discovered  in  these 
flowery  meadows  something  that  reminded  them  of  home;  and  their 
sprightly  paginations  at  once  suggested,  that  noUiing  was  wanting  but 
the  vineyard,  the  peasant's  cottage,  and  the  stately  chateau,  to  render 
the  r^emblance  complete.  But  our  immediate  ancestors  came  from 
lands  covered  with  wood,  and  in  their  minds  the  idea  of  a  wilderness  was 
mdissolnblj  connected  with  that  of  a  forest.  They  had  settled  in  the 
woods  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  there  their  ideas  of  a  new 
country  had  been  formed.  As  they  proceeded  to  the  west,  they  found 
the  shadows  of  heavy  foliage  deepening  upon  their  path,  and  the  luxuri- 
ant forest  becoming  at  every  step  more  stately  and  intense,  deepening 
the  impression,  that  as  they  receded  from  civilization,  the  woodland  must 
eonUnue  to  accumulate  the  gloom  of  its  savage  and  silent  grandeur 
around  them— -until  suddenly  the  glories  of  the  prairie  burst  upon  theur 
SKaptored  gaze,  with  its  widely  extended  landscape,  its  verdure,  its 
flowers,  its  picturesque  groves  and  all  its  exquisite  variety  iA  mellow 
shade  and  sunny  light. 

Had  our  English  ancestors,  on  the  other  hand,  first  settled  upon  the 
plains  of  Missottri  and  Illinds,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  were  now 
setting  towards  the  forests  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  climbing  the  rocky 
barriers  of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  and  pouring  itself  down  upon  the 
wooded  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  question  would  not  be  asked  how  the 
western  plains  became  denuded  of  timber,  but  by  what  nriracle  of  Provi- 
dence a  vast  region  had  been  clothed,  with  so  much  regularity,  with  the 
most  splendid  and  gigantic  productions  of  nature,  and  preserved  through 
whole  centuries  from  the  devastations  of  the  iVost  and  the  fire,  the  hurri- 
cane and  the  flood.  We  have  all  remarked  how  simple  and  how  rapid 
is  the  process  of  rearing  the  annual  flower,  or  the  more  hardy  varieties 
of  grass,  and  with  what  ease  a  spot  of  ground  may  be  covered  with  a 
oarpet  of  verdure ;  and  we  knaw  equally  well  how  difficult  it  is  to  rear 
an  orchard  or  a  grove,  and  how  numerous  are  the  accidents  which  assail 
a  tree.  An  expanse  of  natural  meadow  is  not  therefore  so  much  an 
object  of  eorioeity,  as  a  continuous  forest ;  the  former  coming  rapidly  to 
p<»£Betion,  with  but  few  enemies  to  assail  it,  the  latter  advancing  slowly 
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to  matoritj,  snrroanded  by  dangers.  Hence  there  is  no  scene  so  impos- 
ing, none  which  awakens  sensations  of  snch  admiration  and  solemnity,  as 
the  forest  standing  in  its  aboriginal  integrity,  and  bearing  the  nndis- 
patable  marks  of  antiquity — where  we  stand  npon  a  soil  composed  of 
vegetable  mould,  which  can  only  have  been  produced  by  the  undisturbed 
accumulation  of  ages,  and  behold  around  us  the  healthful  and  gigan^c 
trees,  whose  immense  shafts  have  been  increasing  in  size  for  centuries, 
and  which  have  stood  during  that  whole  time  exposed  to  the  lightning, 
the  wind,  and  the  frost,  and  to  the  depredations  of  the  ihsect  and  the 
brute. 

The  scenery  of  the  prairie  country  excites  a  different  feeling.  The 
novelty  is  striking,  and  never  fails  to  cause  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
The  extent  of  the  prospect  is  exhilarating ;  the  verdure  and  the  flowers 
are  beautiful ;  and  the  absence  of  shade,  and  consequent  appearance  of 
a  profusion  of  light,  produces  a  gayety  which  animates  the  beholder. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  these  plains,  although  preserving  a  gen- 
eral level  in  respect  to  the  whole  country,  are  yet  in  themselves  not  Jlaty 
but  exhibit  a  gracefully  waving  surface,  swelling  and  sinking  with  an  easy 
slope,  and  a  full  rounded  outline,  equally  avoiding  the  unmeaning  hori- 
zontal surface,  and  the  interruption  of  abrupt  or  angular  elevations.  It 
is  that  surface  which,  in  the  expresssve  language  of  the  country,  is 
called  rolling f  and  which  has  been  said  to  resemble  the  long  heavy  swell 
of  the  ocean,  when  its  waves  are  subsiding  to  rest  after  the  agitation  of 
a  storm. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  prairie  is  almost  always  elevated  in 
the  centre,  so  that  in  advancing  into  it  fVom  either  side,  you  see  before 
you  only  the  plain,  with  its  curved  outline  marked  upon  the  sky,  and 
forming  the  horizon,  but  on  reaching  the  highest  point,  you  look  around 
upon  the  whole  of  the  vast  scene. 

The  attraction  of  the  prairie  consists  in  its  extent,  its  carpet  of  ver- 
dure and  flowers,  its  undulating  surface,  its  groves,  and  the  fringe  of 
timber  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Of  all  these,  the  latter  is  the  most 
expressive  feature  —  it  is  that  which  gives  character  to  the  landscape, 
winch  imparts  the  shape  and  marks  the  boundary  of  the  plain.  If  the  prai- 
rie be  small,  its  greatest  beauty  consists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  surrounding 
margin  of  woodland,  which  resembles  the  shore  of  a  lake,  indented  ^ith  deep 
vistas  like  bays  and  inlets,  and  throwing  out  long  points,  like  capes  and 
headlands ;  while  occasionally  these  points  approach  so  close  on  either 
hand,  that  the  traveler  passes  through  a  narrow  avenue  or  strait,  where 
the  shadows  of  the  woodland  fall  upon  his  path — and  then  again  emerges 
into  another  prairie.  Where  the  plain  is  large,  the  forest  outline  is  seen 
in  the  fiir  perspective  like  the  dim  shore  when  beheld  at  a  distance  from 
the  ocean.  The  eye  sometimes  roams  over  the  green  meadow,  without 
discovering  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  any  object  in  the  immense  expanse,  but 
the  wilderness  of  grass  and  flowers ;  while  at  another  time,  the  prospect 
is  enlivened  by  the  groves  which  are  seen  interspersed  like  islands,  or  the 
solitary  tree,  which  stands  alone  in  the  blooming  desert. 

If  it  be  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  young  grass  has  just  covered 
the  ground  with  a  carpet  of  delicate  green,  and  especially  if  the  sun  is 
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jost  rising  from  behind  a  distaiit  swell  of  the  plain,  and  glittering  apon 
the  dew-drops,  no  scene  can  be  more  lovely  to  the  eye.  The  deer  is 
seen  grazing  quietly  npon  the  plain  ;  the  bee  is  on  the  wing ;  the  wolf 
with  his  tail  dropped  is  sneaking  away  to  his  covert  with  the  felon  tread 
of  one  who  is  conscious  that  he  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  nature ;  and 
the  grouse  feeding  in  flocks  or  in  pairs,  like  the  domestic  fowl,  cover  the 
whole  surface — the  males  strutting  and  erecting  their  plumage  like  a 
peaoock,  and  uttering  a  long,  loud,  mournful  note,  something  like  the 
cooing  of  the  dove,  but  resembling  still  more  the  sound  produced  by 
passing  a  rough  finger  boldly  over  the  surface  of  a  tambourine.  The 
number  of  these  birds  is  astonishing.  The  plain  is  covered  with  them  in 
every  direction ;  and  when  they  have  been  driven  from  the  ground  by  a 
deep  snow,  I  have  seen  thousands,  or  more  properly  tens  of  thousands, 
thickly  clustered  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  surrounding  the  prairie.  They 
do  not  retire  as  the  country  becomes  settled,  but  continue  to  lurk  in  the 
tall  grass  around  the  newly  made  farms ;  and  I  have  sometimes  seen 
them  mingled  with  the  domestic  fowls,  a  short  distance  ^m  the  farmer's 
door.  They  will  eat  and  even  thrive  when  confined  in  a  coop,  and  may 
undoubtedly  become  domesticated. 

When  the  eye  roves  off  from  the  green  plain  to  the  groves  or  points 
of  timber,  these  also  are  found  to  be  at  this  season  robed  in  the  most 
attractive  hues.  The  rich  undergrowth  is  in  full  bloom.  The  red-bud, 
the  dog-wood,  the  crab-apple,  the  wild  plumb,  the  cherry,  the  rose,  are 
abundant  in  all  rich  lands ;  and  the  grape  vine,  though  its  bloom  is  un- 
seen, fills  the  air  with  fragrance.  The  variety  of  the  wild  fruit  and  flow- 
ering shrubs  is  so  great,  and  such  the  pro^sion  of  the  blossoms  with 
which  they  are  bowed  down,  that  the  eye  is  regaled  almost  to  satiety. 

The  gayety  of  the  prairie,  its  embellishments,  and  the  absence  of  the 
gloom  and  savage  wikiness  of  the  forest,  all  contribute  to  dispel  the 
feeling  of  lonesomeness,  which  usually  creeps  over  the  mind  of  the  soli- 
tary traveler  in  the  wilderness.  Though  he  may  not  see  a  house  nor  a 
human  bein^,  and  is  conscious  that  he  is  far  from  the  habitations  of  men, 
be  can  scarcely  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that  he  is  traveling  through 
scenes  embellished  by  the  hand  of  art.  The  flowers,  so  fragile,  so  deli- 
cate, and  so  ornamental,  seem  to  have  been  tastefully  disposed  to  adorn 
the  scene.  The  groves  and  clumps  of  trees  appear  to  have  been  scat- 
tered over  the  lawn  to  beautify  the  landscape,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid 
that  decision  of  the  fancy  which  persuades  the  beholder,  that  such 
scenery  has  been  created  to  satisfy  the  refined  taste  of  civilized  man. 
Europeans  are  often  reminded  of  the  resemblance  of  this  scenery  to  that 
of  the  extensive  parks  of  noblemen,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
admire  in  the  old  world ;  the  lawn,  the  avenue,  the  grove,  the  copse, 
which  are  there  produced  by  art,  are  here  prepared  by  nature;  a  splendid 
specimen  of  massy  architecture,  and  the  distant  view  of  villages,  are 
alone  wanting  to  render  the  similitude  complete. 

In  the  summer  the  prairie  is  covered  with  long  coarse  grass,  which 
soon  assumes  a  golden  hue,  and  waves  in  the  wir^  like  a  ripe  harvest 
Those  who  have  not  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  would  be  de- 
ceived by  the  accounts  published  of  the  height  of  the  grass.     It  is  sel- 
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dom  80  tall  as  trayelers  have  represented,  nor  does  it  attain  its  highest 
growth  in  the  richest  soil.  In  the  low  wet  prairies,  where  the  substratum 
of  clay  lies  near  the  surface,  the  centre  or  main  stem  of  this  grass,  which 
bears  the  seed,  acquires  a  great  thickness,  and  shoots  up  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  nine  feet,  throwing  out  a  few  short  coarse  leaves  or  blades,  and 
the  traveler  often  finds  it  higher  than  his  head  as  he  rides  through  it  on 
horse-back.  The  plants,  although  numerous,  and  standing  close  together, 
appear  to  grow  singly  and  unconnected,  the  whole  force  of  the  vegeta- 
tive power  expanding  itself  upward.  But  in  the  rich  undulating  prai- 
ries, the  grass  is  finer,  vrith  less  of  stalk,  and  a  greater  profusion  of 
leaves.  The  roots  spread  and  interweave  so  as  to  fbrm  a  compact,  even 
sod,  and  the  blades  expand  into  a  close  thick  sward,  which  is  seldom 
more  than  eighteen  inches  high,  and  often  less,  until  late  in  the  season, 
when  the  seed-bearing  stem  shoots  up. 

The  first  coat  of  grass  is  mingled  with  small  flowers ;  the  violet,  the 
bloom  of  the  strawberry,  and  others  of  the  most  minute  and  delicate 
texture.  As  the  grass  increases  in  size  these  disappear,  and  others,  taller 
BSkd  more  gaudy,  display  their  brilliant  colors  upon  the  green  surface, 
and  still  later  a  larger  and  coarser  succession  rises  with  the  rising  tide  of 
▼erdure.  A  fancifol  writer  asserts,  that  the  prevalent  color  of  the  prai- 
rie flowers  is  in  the  spring  a  bluish  purple,  in  midsummer  red,  and  in  the 
autumn  yellow.  This  is  one  of  the  notions  the  people  get  who  study 
nature  by  the  fireside.  The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  surface  of 
these  beautiful  plains  is  clad  throughout  the  season  of  verdure  with 
every  imaginable  variety  of  color,  "from  grave  to  gay."  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  a  more  infinite  diversity,  or  a  richer  profusion  of  hues,  or 
to  detect  any  predominating  tint,  except  the  green,  which  forms  the 
beautiful  ground,  and  relieves  the  exquisite  brilliancy  of  all  the  others. 
The  only  changes  of  color  observed  at  different  seasons  arise  from  the 
circumstance  that  in  the  spring  the  flowers  are  small  and  the  colors  deli- 
cate ;  as  the  heat  becomes  more  ardent  a  hardier  race  appears,  the  flow- 
ers attain  a  greater  size,  and  the  hue  deepens ;  and  still  later  a  succession 
of  coarser  plants  rise  above  the  tali  grass,  throwing  out  larger  and 
gaudier  flowers.  As  the  season  advances  firom  spring  to  midsummer, 
the  individual  flower  becomes  less  beautiful  when  closely  inspected,  but 
the  landscape  is  far  more  variegated,  rich,  and  glowing. 

In  the  winter  the  prairies  present  a  gloomy  and  desolate  scene.  The 
fire  has  passed  over  them,  and  consumed  every  vegetable  substance, 
leaving  the  soil  bare,  and  the  surface  perfectly  black.  That  gracefully 
waving  outline  which  was  so  attractive  to  the  eye  when  clad  in  green,  is 
now  disrobed  of  all  its  ornaments ;  its  fragrance,  its  notes  of  joy,  and  the 
graces  of  its  landscape  have  all  vanished,  and  the  bosom  of  the  cold 
earth,  scorched  and  discolored,  is  alone  visible.  The  wind  sighs  moum- 
ftiUy  over  the  black  plain ;  but  there  is  no  object  to  be  moved  by  its 
influence — not  a  tree  to  w&ve  ltd  long  arms  in  the  blast,  nor  a  reed  to 
bend  its  fragile  stem  —  not  a  leaf  or  even  a  blade  of  grass  to  tremble  in 
the  breeze.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  cold  dead  earth  and  the 
bare  mound,  which  move  not — and  the  traveler,  with  a  singular  sensa- 
tion, almost  of  awe,  feels  the  blast  rushing  over  him,  while  not  an  object 
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Tidble  to  the  eye  is  seen  to  stir.  Accustomed  as  the  mind  is  to  associate 
with  the  action  of  the  wind  its  operation  upon  surrounding  objects,  and 
to  see  nature  bowing  and  tremblmg,  and  the  fragments  of  matter  mount- 
ing upon  the  wind  as  the  storm  passes,  there  is  a  novel  effect  produced 
on  the  mind  of  one  who  feels  the  current  of  air  rolling  heavily  over  him, 
while  nothing  moves  around.^ 

There  are  districts  both  in  South  America  and  in  Asia,  the  pampas 
and  the  steppes,  to  which  the  prairies  have  been  compared,  but  perhaps 
without  sufficient  reason.  In  Europe  we  are  not  aware  that  any  part  of 
the  surface  assumes  the  form  and  exhibits  the  same  phenomena. 

Some  hold,  that  the  whole  of  the  vast  region  over  which  they  extend, 
was  once  submerged,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  support  of  this 
theory.  They  appear,  however,  under  various  forms,  and  from  observa- 
tion, we  should  divide  them  into  three  great  divisions:  ''the  oak- 
openings,"  the  rich  level  or  rolling  prairie,  interspersed  with  belts  and 
points  of  timber,  and  the  vast  sterile  prairies  of  the  fiar  West 

And  firsts  the  ''oak-openings,"  so  termed  from  their  distinctive  feature 
of  the  varieties  of  oak  which  are  seen  scattered  over  them,  interspersed 
at  times  with  pine,  black-walnut,  and  other  forest-trees,  which  spring 
from  a  rich  vegetable  soil,  generally  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  agricul- 
ture. The  surface  is  ordinarily  dry  and  rolling.  The  trees  are  of  me- 
dium growth,  and  rise  from  a  grassy  turf  seldom  encumbered  with 
toishwood,  but  not  unfrequently  broken  by  jungles  of  rich  and  gaudy 
flowering  plants  and  dwarf  sumach.  Among  t^e  "  oak-openings,"  you 
find  some  of  the  most  lovely  landscape  of  the  West,  and  travel  for  miles 
through  varied  park  scenery  of  natural  growth,  with  all  the  diversity  of 
gently  swelling  hill  and  dale — here,  trees  grouped,  or  standing  single  — 
and  there,  arranged  in  long  avenues,  as  though  by  human  hands,  with 
slips  of  open  meadow  between.  Sometimes,  the  openings  are  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  clear  lakes,  and  with  this  addition  become  en- 
chantingly  beautiful.  But  few  of  these  reservoirs  have  any  apparent 
inlet  They  are  fed  by  subterraneous  springs  or  the  rains,  and  lose  their 
surplus  waters  by  evaporation.  Many  lie  in  singularly  formed  hollows, 
reflecting  in  their  clear  bosoms  the  varied  scenery  of  the  swelling  banks, 
and  the  alternation  of  wood  and  meadow.  Mk^higan  and  Illinois  abound 
with  these  "oak-openings."  Beyond  the  Mississippi  they  also  occur; 
but  there  they  hardly  form  a  distinct  feature,  while  on  this  side  they 
would  appear  to  form  a  transition  from  the  dense  American  forest  to  the 
wider  "rolling  prairie,"  which  further  west  ordinarily  bounds  the  thick 
forest  without  any  such  character  of  country  intervening.  I 

The  rich  "rolling  prairie,"  which  would  form  the  second  divison,  pre- 
sents other  features,  and  in  a  great  degree  another  vegetation.  These 
prairies  abound  with  the  thickest  and  most  luxuriant  belts  of  forest,  or 
as  they  are  called  "  timbers ; "  appearing  interspersed  over  the  open 
&ee  of  the  country  in  bands  or  patches  of  every  possible  form  and  size ; 
sometimes  checkering  the  landscape  at  short  intervals,  and  at  other 
times  miles  and  miles  apart     They  present  wide  and  slightly  undulating 
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tracks  of  the  rankest  herbage  and  flowers-^many  ridges  and  hoHows 
filled  with  pnrple  thistles — ponds  covered  with  aquatic  plants;  and  ia 
Missouri,  it  is  observed  that  these  **  rolling  prairies"  occupied  the  higher 
portions  of  the  country,  the  descent  to  the  forest  bottoms  being  invari- 
ably over  steep  and  stony  declivities.  The  depth  and  richness  of  the 
soil  on  these  lands  are  almost  incredible,  and  the  edges  of  the  bands  of 
forest  are  consequently  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  emigrant  settler  and 
backwoodsman.  The  game  is  usually  abundant.  Over  this  class  of 
prairie  the  fire  commonly  passes  in  autumn,  and  to  this  cause  alone  the 
open  state  of  the  country  is  ascribed  by  many,  as,  whenever  a  few  years 
elapse  without  l^e  conflagration  touching  a  district,  the  thicknsown  seeds 
of  the  slumbering  forest,  with  which  the  rich  vegetable  mould  seems  to 
be  laden,  spring  up  from  the  green  sod  of  the  country.  The  surface  is 
first  covered  with  brushwood  composed  of  sumach,  hazel,  wild-cheny, 
and  oak ;  and  if  the  fire  be  kept  still  out,  oth^  forest-trees  follow. 

From  those  we  pass  to  the  vast  boundless  prairies  of  the  far  West — 
such  as  those  beyond  Fort  Gibson,  unbroken,  save  by  the  forest  rising 
on  the  alluvium  of  some  river  shore  below  their  level,  or  by  the  skirts  of 
knotted  and  harsh  oak-wood  of  stunted  growth — thick  without  luxa- 
riance,  such  as  the  Cross  Timbers  of  disagreeable  memory.  These 
prairies  seem  to  occupy  the  highest  parts  of  the  table-land  toward  the 
courses  (^  the  great  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  Here  the  soil  is  poor 
in  the  extreme,  and  charged  with  iron  and  salt ;  the  water  is  scarce  and 
bad,  and  the  grass  is  luxuriant  They  abound  with  abrupt  and  peca- 
Harly-shaped  flinty  hills,  sweling  up  fi*om  the  general  level — great  salt 
plains — rock  salt —  and  occasionally  with  isolated  rocks  rising  from  the 
surfttce,  with  steep  perpendicular  sides,  as  though  cut  by  the  hand  of 
man,  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  a  wonder  to  the  Indian 
and  the  trapper. 

The  outline  of  these  prairies  is  grand  and  majestic  in  the  extreme. 
They  are  rarely  perfectly  level  As  you  advance,  one  immense  sea  of 
grass  swells  the  horizon  after  another,  unbroken  for  leagues  by  rock  or 
tree.  They  are  the  home  of  the  bison,  and  the  hunting-ground  of  the 
unfettered  Indian  of  the  North  and  West. 

At  the  period  when  the  Europeans  began  to  make  settlements  in 
Korth  America,  the  bison  was  occasionally  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast ; 
but  even  then  it  appears  to  have  been  rare  to  the  eastward  of  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains.  Theodat,  whose  history  of  Canada  was  published  in 
1636,  mchrely  says  that  he  was  informed  that  bulls  existed  in  the  remote 
western  countries.  Warden  mentions,  that  at*no  very  distant  date,  herds 
of  them  existed  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  as  late 
as  the  year  1766  they  were  pretty  numerous  in  Kentucky ;  but  they  have 
graduaily  retired  before  the  white  population,  and  are  now,  he  says, 
rarely  seen  south  of  the  Ohio,  or  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  still  exist,  however,  in  vast  numbers,  and  roam  in  countless  herds 
over  the  prauies  that  are  watered  by  the  Arkansas,  La  Platte,  Missouri, 
and  upper  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Peace  rivers.  Great  Slave 
*Lake,  in  latitude  60^,  was  at  one  time  the  northern  boundary  of  their 
range ;  but  of  late  years,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives,  they 
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have  takoi  powession  of  the  flat  limestone  districts  of  Slave  Point,  on 
tbe  north  side  of  that  lake,  and  have  wandered  to  the  vicinitj  of  Great 
Marten  Lake,  in  latitude  63^  or  64^.  As  far  as  we  have  been  «ble  to 
ascertain,  the  limestone  and  sandstone  formations  lying  between  the 
great  Rocky  Mountain  ridge  and  the  lower  eastern  chaui  of  primitive 
rocks,  are  the  only  districts  in  the  fiir-conntries  that  are  frequented  by 
the  bison. 

In  these  comparatively  level  tracts  there  is  much  prairie  land,  on  which 
they  find  good  grass  in  summer;  and,  also,  many  marshes  overgrown  with 
bulrushes  and  carices,  which  supply  them  with  winter  food.  Salt 
springs  and  lakes  also  abound  'on  the  confines  of  the  limestone,  and 
there  are  several  well-known  dalt-licks,  where  bison  are  sure  to  be 
found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They  do  not  frequent  any  of  the  dis- 
tricts formed  of  primitive  rocks.  Their  migration  to  the  westward  were 
formerly  limited  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  and  they  are  still  un- 
known in  New  Caledonia,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  north 
of  the  Columbia  River ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  found  a  passage 
across  the  mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  their 
numbers  to  the  wetward  are  said  to  be  annually  increasing.  In  1806, 
when  Lewis  and  Clark  crossed  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Mis- 
souri, bison  skins  were  an  important  article  of  traffic  between  the  inhab- 
iluits  on  the  east  side  and  the  natives  to  the  westward.  Further  to  the 
sou^ward,  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  the  bisons  appear  to  be  nu- 
merous on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 

The  bisons  wander  constantly  ft'om  place  to  place,  either  from  being 
disturbed  by  hunters,  or  in  quest  of  food.  They  are  much  attracted  by 
the  soft  tender  grass  which  springs  up  after  a  fire  has  spread  over  the 
prairie.  In  winter  they  scrape  away  the  snow  with  their  feet,  to  reach 
the  grass.  The  bulls  and  cows  live  in  separate  herds  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year ;  bat  at  all  seasons  one  or  two  bulls  generally  accom- 
pany a  large  herd  of  cows.  The  bison  is  in  general  a  shy  animal,  and 
takes  to  flight  instantly  on  scenting  an  enemy,  which  the  acuteness  of 
its  sense  of  smell  enables  it  to  do  from  a  great  distance.  They  are  less 
wary  when  they  are  assembled  together  in  numbers,  and  will  then  often 
blindly  follow  their  leaders,  regardless  of,  or  trampling  down  the  hunters 
posted  in  their  way.  It  is  d^gerous  for  the  hunter  to  show  himself 
after  having  wounded  one,  for  it  will  pursue  him,  and  although  its  gait 
may  be  heavy  and  awkward,  it  will  have  no  difficulty  in  overtaking  the 
fleetest  runner. 

Many  instances  might  t>e  mentioned  of  the  tenaciousness  with  which 
this  animal  pursues  his  revenge ;  and  we  have  been  told  of  a  hunter  hav- 
ing been  detained  for  many  hours  in  a  tree  by  an  old  bull,  which  had 
taken  his  post  below  to  watch  him.  When  it  contends  with  a  dog,  it 
strikes  violently  with  its  fore-feet,  and  in  that  way  proves  more  than  a 
match  for  an  English  buU-dog.  The  favorite  Indian  method  of  killing 
the  bison,  is  by  riding  up  to  the  &ttest  of  the  herd  on  horseback,  and 
shooting  it  with  an  arrow.  When  a  large  party  of  hunters  are  engaged 
in  this  way,  the  spectacle  is  very  imposing,  and  the  young  men  have 
many  opportunities  of  displaying  their  skill  and  agility.    The  horsea^ 
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appear  to  enjoy  the  sport  as  mach  as  their  riders,  and  are  very  active  in 
eluding  the  shock  of  the  animal  should  it  tarn  on  its  parsner.  The  most 
genendly  practiced  plan,  however,  of  shooting  the  bison,  is  by  crawling; 
towards  them  from  the  leeward ;  and  in  favorable  places,  great  numbeis 
are  taken  in  pounds.  When  the  bison  runs,  it  leans  very  much  first  to 
one  side  for  a  short  space  of  time,  and  then  to  the  other,  and  so  oi 
alternately. 

The  flesh  of  the  bison,  in  good  condition,  is  very  juicy  and  well  fla 
vored,  much  resembling  that  of  well-fed  beef.  The  tongue  is  considered 
a  delicacy,  and  may  be  cured  so  as  to  surpass  in  flavor  the  tongue  of  an 
English  cow.  The  hump  of  flesh  covering  the  long  spinous  processes  of 
the  first  dorsal  vertebra  is  much  esteemed.  It  is  named  bos  by 
the  Canadian  voyagers,  and  wig  by  the  Orkney  men  in  the  service  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  wig  has  a  fine  grain,  and  when  salt- 
ed and  cut  traversely,  it  is  ^most  as  rich  and  tender  as  die  tongue.  The 
fine  wool  which  clothes  the  bison  renders  its  skin,  when  properly  dressed, 
an  excellent  blanket .  The  wool  has  been  manufactured  in  England  into 
a  remarkably  fine  and  beautiful  cloth,  and  in  the  colony  of  Osnaboyna, 
on  the  Ked  River,  a  warm  and  durable  coarse  cloth  is  made  of  it 
Much  of  the  pemmican  used  by  the  voyagers  attached  to  the  fur-compa- 
nies, is  made  of  bison-meat,  procured  at  their  posts  on  the  Red  River  and 
Saskatchewan.  One  bison  cow  in  good  condition  famishes  good  meat 
uid  &t  enough  to  make  a  bag  of  pemmican  weighing  109  pounds.  The 
bisons  which  frequent  the  woody  parts  of  the  country  form  smaller  herds 
than  those  which  roam  over  the  plains,  but  are  said  to  be  individually  of 
a  greater  size. 

The  herds  of  bisons  wander  over  the  country  in  search  of  food,  usu- 
ally led  by  a  bull  most  remarkable  for  strength  and  fierceness.  While 
feeding,  they  are  often  scattered  over  a  g^eat  extent  of  country,  but  when 
they  move  in  mass,  they  form  a  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  column, 
which,  once  in  motion,  is  scarcely  to  be  impeded.  Their  line  of  march 
is  seldom  interrupted,  even  by  considerable  rivers,  across  which  they  swim 
without  fear  or  hesitation,  nearly  in  the  order  that  they  traverse  the 
plains.  When  flying  before  their  pursuers,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the 
foremost  to  halt,  or  to  attempt  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  main 
body,  as  the  throng  in  the  rear,  still  rushing  onward,  the  leaders  mast 
fdvance,  although  destruction  awaits  the  movement.  The  Indians  take 
advantage  of  tlus  circumstance  to  destroy  g^eat  quantities  of  this  favo- 
rite game ;  and  certainly  no  mode  could  be  resorted  to  more  efifectually 
destructive,  nor  could  a  more  terril^e  devastation  be  procured,  than  that 
of  forcing  a  numerous  herd  of  these  large  animals  to  leap  together  from 
the  brink  of  a  dreadful  precipice,  upon  a  rocky  and  unbroken  surface,  a 
hundred  feet  below. 

When  the  Indians  determine  to  destroy  bisons  in  this  way,  one  of 
their  swiftest-footed  and  most  active  young  men  is  selected,  who  is  dis- 
guised in  a  bison  skin,  having  the  head,  ears,  and  horns  adjusted  on  his 
own  head,  so  as  to  make  the  deception  very  complete,  and  thus  accou- 
tred, be  stations  himself  between  the  bison  herd  and  some  of  the  preci- 
u  pices,  which  often  extend  for  sevend  miles  along  the  river.    The  Indians 
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BBrroand  tiie  herd  as  nearly  as  possible,  when,  at  a  given  signal,  thej 
^ow  themselves,  and  rash  forward  with  load  jells.  The  animals  being 
alarmed,  and  seeing  no  way  open  bat  in  the  direction  of  the  disguised 
Indian,  ran  towards  him,  and  he,  taking  to  flight,  dashes  on  to  the  preci- 
pice, where  he  suddenly  secures  himself  in  some  previously  ascertained 
creTice.  The  foremost  of  the  herd  arrives  at  the  brink ;  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  retreat,  no  chance  of  escape ;  the  foremost  may  for  an  instant 
shrink  with  terror,  but  the  crowd  behind,  who  are  terrified  by  the  ap- 
proaching banters,  rush  forward  with  increasing  impetuosity,  and  the 
aggregated  force  hurls  them  successively  into  the  gulf,  where  certain 
death  awaits  them. 

These  animals  have  been  seen  in  herds  of  three,  four,  and  five  thou- 
sand, blackening  the  plain  as  far  as  eye  could  view.  At  night,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  persons  to  sleep  near  them  who  are  unaccustomed  to  their  noise, 
which,  from  the  incessant  lowing  and  roaring  of  the  bulls,  is  said  to  re- 
semble distant  thunder.  Although  frequent  battles  take  place  between 
the  bulls,  as  among  domestic  cattle,  the  habits  of  the  bison  are  peaceful 
and  inoffensive,  seldom  or  never  offering  to  attack  man  or  other  animals, 
unless  outraged  in  the  first  instance. 

The  following  vivid  description  of  a  buffiEtlo-hunt,  is  from  Washington 
Irving's  tour  on  the  prairies.     Mr.  Irving  remarks : 

"  Having  made  two  or  three  ineffectual  shots  from  horseback,  we  deter- 
mined not  to  seek  the  camp  until  we  had  made  one  more  effort.  Casting 
oveyes  aboat  the  surrounding  waste,  we  descried  a  herd  of  buffalo  about 
two  miles  distant,  scattered  apart,  and  quietly  grazing  near  a  small  strip 
of  trees  and  bushes.  It  required  but  little  stretch  of  fancy  to  picture 
tbem  so  many  (battle  grazing  on  the  edge  of  a  common,  and  that  the 
grove  might  shelter  some  lowly  farm-house.    • 

"  We  now  formed  our  plan  to  circumvent  the  herd,  and  by  getting  on 
the  other  side  of  them,  to  hunt  them  in  the  direction  where  we  knew  our 
camp  to  be  situated ;  otherwise,  the  pursuit  might  take  us  to  such  a  dis- 
tance as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  find  our  way  back  before  night- 
feU.  Taking  a  wide  circuit,  therefore,  we  moved  slowly  and  cautiously, 
pansmg  occasionally,  when  we  saw  any  of  the  herd  desist  from  grazing. 
The  wind  fortunately  set  from  them,  otherwise  they  might  have  scented 
ns  and  have  taken  the  alarm.  In  this  way,  we  succeeded  in  getting 
round  the  herd  without  disturbing  it.  It  consisted  of  about  forty  head, 
boUs,  eows  and  calves.  Separating  to  some  distance  from  each  other, 
we  now  approached  slowly  in  a  parallel  line,  hoping  by  degrees  to  steal 
near  witlK>ut  exciting  attention.  They  began,  however,  to  move  off 
quietly,  stopping  at  every  step  or  two  to  graze,  when  suddenly  a  bull 
that,  unobserved  by  us,  had  been  taking  his  siesta  under  a  clump  of  trees 
to  our  left,  roused  himself  from  his  lair,  and  hastened  to  join  his  com- 
pa^oDs.  We  were  Still  at  a  considerable  distance,  but  the  game  had 
taken  the  alarm.  We  quickened  our  pace,  they  broke  into  a  gallop,  and 
now  commenced  a  full  chase. 

"As  the  ground  was  level,  they  shouldered  along  with  great  speed, 
ibllowmg  each  other  in  a  line ;  two  or  three  bulls  bringing  up  the  rear, 
the  last  of  whom,  from  his  enormous  size  and  venmJble  frontlet,  and 
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beard  of  sanbnrnt  hair,  looked  like  the  patriarch  of  the  herd,  and  as  if 
he  might  long  have  reigned  the  monarch  of  the  prairie. 

**  There  is  a  mixture  of  the  awful  and  the  comic  in  the  look  of  th^e 
huge  animals,  as  they  bear  their  great  bulk  forward,  with  an  ap>and-dowa 
motion  of  the  nn wieldly  head  and  shoulders ;  their  tail  cocked  up  like 
the  queue  of  Pantaloon  in  a  pantomime,  the  end  whisking  about  in  a 
fierce  yet  whimsical  style,  and  their  eyes  glaring,  venomously  with  an 
*  expression  of  fright  and  fury. 

''  For  sometime  I  kept  parallel  with  the  line,  without  being  able  to 
force  my  horse  within  pistol-shot,  so  much  had  he  been  alarmed  by  the 
assault  of  the  buffalo,  in  the  preceding  chase.  At  length  I  succeeded, 
but  was  again  balked  by  my  pistols  missing  fire.  My  companions,  whose 
horses  were  less  fleet,  and  more  wayworn,  could  not  overtake  the  herd ; 
at  length,  Mr.  L.,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  and  losing  groand, 
leveled  his  double-barreled  gun,  and  fired  a  long  raking  shot.  It  struck 
a  buffalo  just  above  the  loins,  broke  its  backbone,  and  brought  it  to  the 
ground.  He  stopped  and  alighted  to  dispatch  his  prey,  when,  borrowing 
his  gun  which  had  yet  a  charge  remaining  in  it,  I  put  my  horse  to  his 
speed,  again  overtook  the  herd  which  was  tiinndering  along,  pursued  by 
the  count  With  my  present  weapon  there  was  no  need  of  urging  my 
horse  to  such  close  quarters ;  galloping  along  parallel,  therefore,  I  singled 
out  a  buffalo,  and  by  a  fortunate  shot  brought  it  down  on  the  spot  The 
ball  had  struck  a  vital  part ;  it  would  not  move  from  the  place  where  it 
fell,  but  lay  there  struggling  in  mortal  agony,  while  the  rest  of  the  herd 
kept  on  their  headlong  career  across  the  prairie. 

"  Dismounting,  I  now  fettered  my  horse  to  prevent  his  straying,  and 
advanced  to  contemplate  my  victim.  I  am  nothing  of  a  sportsman :  I 
had  been  prompted  to  this  unwonted  exploit  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
game,  and  the  excitement  of  an  adventorons  chase.  Now  that  the 
excitement  was  over,  I  could  not  but  look  with  commiseration  upon 
the  poor  animal  that  lay  struggling  and  bleeding  at  my  feet.  His  very 
size  and  importance,  which  had  before  inspired  me  with  eagerness,  now 
increased  my  compunction.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  inflcited  pain  in  pro- 
portion to  the  bulk  of  my  victim,  and  as  if  there  were  a  hundred  fold 
greater  waste  of  life  than  there  would  have  been  in  the  destruction  of  an 
animal  of  inferior  size. 

''  To  add  to  these  after-qualms  of  conscience,  the  poor  animal  lingered 
in  his  agony.  He  had  evidently  received  a  mortal  wound,  but  death 
might  be  long  in  coming.  It  would  not  do  to  leave  him  here  to  be  torn 
piecemeal,  while  yet  alive,  by  the  wolves  that  had  abready  snuffed  his 
blood,  and  were  skulking  and  howling  at  a  distance,  and  waiting  for  my 
departure,  and  by  the  ravens  that  were  flapping  about,  croaking  dismally 
^^\lL  the  air.  It  became  now  an  act  of  mercy  to  give  him  his  quietus,  and 
put  hhn  out  of  his  misery.  I  primed  one  of  the  pistols,  therefore,  and 
advanced  close  up  to  the  buffalo.  To  inflict  a  wound  thus  in  cool  blood, 
I  found  a  totally  different  thing  from  firing  in  the  heat  of  the  chase. 
Taking  aim,  however,  just  behind  the  fore-wioulder,  my  pistol  for  once 
proved  true ;  the  ball  must  have  passed  through  the  heiurt,  for  the  animal 
gave  one  convulsive  throe  and  expired. 
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"While  I  stood  meditating  and  moralizing  over  the  wreck  I  had  so 
waotonlj  produced,  with  my  horse  grazing  near  me,  I  was  rejoined  by 
my  fellow-sportsman,  the  virtuoso ;  who,  being  a  man  of  universal  adroit- 
ness, and  withal,  more  experienced  and  hardened  in  the  gentle  art  of 
'fenerie,'  soon  managed  to  carve  out  the  tongue  of  the  buffalo,  and 
delivered  it  to  me  to  bear  back  to  the  camp  as  a  trophy." 

Immensely  variegated  as  is  the  surface  of  the  globe,  there  are  still  but 
few  of  iu  features  that  present  an  aspect  of  more  surpassing  interest  and 
beauty  than  the  far-lengthening,  wide-expanding  prairie.  The  oceans, 
the  mountains,  the  hills,  the  valleys,  the  torrents  and  rivers,  afford  thou- 
sands of  most  admirable  scenes,  but  the  face  of  a  prairie  smiles  with 
surpassing  charms,  with  indescribable  loveliness. 

"Lol  they  stretch 
In  airy  undulations,  far  away, 
As  if  an  ocean  in  its  gentlest  swell 
Stood  still,  with  all  its  rounded  billows  fixed 
And  motionless  for  ever.     Motionless  f 
Ifo,  they  are  all  unchained  again.     The  clouds 
Sweep  over  with  their  shadows,  and  beneath, 
The  surface  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  the  eye ; 
Dark  hollows  seem  to  glide  along  and  chase 
The  sunny  ridges.     Breezes  of  the  South  I 
Who  toss  the  golden  and  the  flame-like  flowers, 
And  pass  the  prairie-hawk,  that,  poised  on  high, 
Flaps  his  broad  wings,  yet  moves  not — ye  have  played 
Among  the  palms  of  Mexico,  and  vines 
Of  Texas,  and  have  crisped  the  limpid  brooks 
That  from  the  fountains  of  Sonora  glide 
Into  the  calm  Pacific — have  ye  fanned 
A  nobler  or  a  lovelier  scene  tlian  this  ? 
Man  hath  no  part  in  all  this  glorious  work : 
The  hand  that  built  the  firmament  hath  heaved 
And  smoothed  these  verdant  swells,  and  sown  their  hopes 
With  herbage,  planted  them  with  island  groves 
And  hedged  them  round  with  forests.     Fitting  floor 
For  this  magnificent  temple  of  the  sky — 
With  flowers  whose  glory  and  whose  multitude 
Rival  the  constellations  t     The  great  heavens 
Seem  to  stoop  down  upon  the  scene  in  love — 
A  nearer  vault,  and  of  a  tender  hue. 
Than  that  which  bends  above  the  eastern  hills." 

Stretching  for  away  with  indistinct  boundaries,  or  merging  into  th«. 
borizon,  the  southern  prairie  appears  like  a  vast  sea ;  its  undulations, 
the  seeming  swells,  its  clumps  of  trees,  the  islands.  Whether  the  tall, 
hixariant  grass,  mingled  with  an  innumerable  variety  of  flowers  loaded 
with  perfume,  waves  upon  its  surface,  or  is  shorn  close  like  a  pasture,  it 
ilways  exhibits  the  aspect  of  unequaled  fertility  and  beauty, 

'*  And  the  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  sight 
Takes  in  the  encircling  vastness." 

The  rich  clumps  of  fine  trees,  collected  together  here  and  there  in 
every  possible  form,  and  of  every  species,  and  some  of  them  planted 
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with  the  nice  regularity  of  art,  add  the  charm  of  variety  to  the  loYely 
scene,  while  they  afford  a  grateful  shelter  to  the  wandering  herds  and  the 
weary  hunter. 

It  is  a  rapturous  Tision  to  gaze  upon  these  *'  gardens  of  the  desert ; " 
but  how  few  ever  enjoy  the  luxury  I  Few  countries  are  adorned  with  the 
beautiful  scenes,  and  none  more  bountifully  than  America.  In  no  por- 
tions of  America  do  they  exhibit  more  beautiful  or  more  varied  aspects 
than  in  Mexieo  and  Texas.  The  prairies  of  Texas,  especially,  are  as 
wonderful  in  their  vast  extent,  as  they  are  peculiar  in  beauty  and  suiga- 
lar  in  fertility.  The  adventurous  colonist  attracted  by  the  paradisic^ 
scene,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  first 

** of  that  advancing  multitade, 

Which  soon  shall  fill  these  deserts," 

finds  himself  not  in  this  great  solitude  alone.  It  is  thickly  peopled  with 
myriads  of  gaudy  insects  that  flutter  over  the  flowers,  beautiful  birds, 
graceful  deer,  bounding  buffaloes,  and  numerous  troops  of  fine  and  noble 
wild  horses.  The  settler  selects  his  spot,  builds  himself  a  dwelling  in  a 
shady  island,  and  by  conforming  to  certain  requisitions  of  the  gorern- 
ment,  becomes  at  once  the  rightful  proprietor  of  nearly  as  much  territory 
as  his  eye  can  at  once  survey,  and  when  he  finds  time  to  enclose  it  with 
substantial  landmarks,  he  feels  secure  against  intrusion.  He  plants  his 
sugar  and  his  cotton,  and  whatever  else  he  may  choose  to  cultivate,  and 
the  benignant  climate  and  prolific  soil  shortly  yield  him  the  most  abund- 
ant crop,  and  he  reaps  more  than  a  hundred  fold.  The  soil  is  easily  sub- 
dued, and  with  little  care  whole  herds  of  cattle  grow  up  to  enliven  the 
wide  domain,  where  they  roam  throughout  the  year  without  bams  and 
without  the  northern  haystacks  or  granaries.  If  he  wishes  a  horee  or  a 
drove  of  horses  to  ride,  to  travel,  to  hunt,  to  work,  he  has  only  to  ride 
into  the  prairie,  and  the  animals  cost  him  only  the  trouble  of  catching 
them.  The  horses  of  Texas  are  small,  run  wild  in  numerous  droves  over 
the  prairies,  and  are  easily  taken  and  rendered  serviceable.  They  were 
probably  originally  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  called  mustangs. 

The  pursuer  provides  himself  with  a  strong  noosed  cord,  made  of 
twisted  strips  of  green  hide,  which,  thus  prepared,  is  called  a  lazo,  the 
Spanish  word  for  a  band  or  bond.  He  mounts  a  fleet  horse,  and  fastens 
one  end  of  his  lazo  to  the  animal,  coils  it  in  his  left  hand,  leaving  the 
extended  noose  to  flourish  in  the  air  over  his  head.  Selecting  his  game, 
he  gives  it  chase ;  and  as  soon  as  he  approaches  the  animal  he  intends  to 
seize,  he  takes  the  first  opportunity  to  whirl  the  lazo  over  his  head,  and 
immediately  checks  his  own  charger.  The  noose  instantly  contracts 
around  the  neck  of  the  fugitive  mustang,  and  the  creature  is  thrown  vio- 
lently down,  sometimes  unable  to  move,  and  generally,  for  the  moment, 
deprived  of  breath.  This  violent  method  of  arrest  frequently  injures  the 
poor  animal,  and  sometimes  even  kills  him.  If  he  escapes,  however,  with 
his  life,  he  becomes  of  great  service  to  his  master,  always  remembering 
with  great  respect  the  rude  instrument  of  his  capture,  and  ever  afterwards 
yielding  immediately  whenever  he  feels  the  lazo  upon  his  necL 

Being  thus  secured,  the  lazoed  horse  is  blind-folded ;  terrible  lever, 
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jaw-breaking  bits  are  pnt  into  his  month,  and  he  is  monnted  by  a  rider 
armed  with  most  barbarous  spurs.  If  the  animal  mns,  he  is  spurred  on 
to  the  top  of  his  speed,  until  he  tumbles  down  with  exhaustion.  Then 
be  is  turned  about  and  spurred  back  again ;  and  if  he  is  found  able  to 
nm  back  to  the  point  whence  he  started,  he  is  credited  with  having  bot- 
tom enough  to  make  a  good  horse ;  otherwise  he  is  turned  off  as  of  little 
or  no  value.  This  process  of  breaking  mustangs  to  the  bridle  is  a  brutal 
one,  and  the  poor  animals  often  carry  the  evidence  of  it  as  long  as  they 
live.  After  service  during  the  day,  they  are  hoppled  by  fastening  their 
fore  legs  together  with  a  cord,  and  turned  out  to  feed.  To  fasten  them 
to  one  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie,  where  neither  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor 
rock  is  to  be  found,  is  quite  a  problem.  But  that  is  accomplished  by 
putting  on  a  halter,  tying  a  knot  at  the  end,  digging  a  hole  about  a  foot 
deep  in  the  earth ;  thrusting  in  the  knot,  and  pressing  the  earth  down 
aroond  it.  As  the  horse  generally  pulls  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
he  is  unable  to  draw  it  out. 

The  mnstangs  are  small,  generally  about  thirteen  hands  high,  strong, 
well-formed,  and  of  various  colors.  They  have  a  most  malicious  ex- 
pression, and  are  very  crafty  and  mischievous.  When  a  number  are 
caagbt,  they  are  generally  (&iveii  to  market,  where  they  are  purchased 
for  three  or  four  dollars,  branded,  hoppled,  and  then  turned  out  and 
abandoned  to  themselves  until  needed.  At  some  future  time  they  will 
doabtless  become  a  valuable  article  of  export 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  burrowing*owl  is  abridged 
from  the  splendid  continuation  of  Wilson's  ''American  Birds,"  by  Charles 
Laden  Bonaparte : 

"Venerable  ruins,  crumbling  under  the  influence  of  time  and  vicissi- 
todes  of  season,  are  habitually  associated  with  our  recollections  of  the 
owl;  or  he  is  considered  as  the  tenant  of  sombre  forests,  whose  nocturnal 
gloom  is  rendered  deeper  and  more  awful  by  the  harsh  dissonance  of  his 
Toice.  In  poetry,  he  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  appropriate  concomi- 
taoi  of  darkness  and  horror.  But  we  are  now  to  make  the  read^ 
aecpainted  with  an  owl  to  which  none  of  these  associations  can  belong ; 
a  wl  that  so  far  firom  seeking  refuge  in  the  ruined  habitations  of  man, 
fixes  its  residence  within  the  earth ;  and  instead  of  concealing  itself  in 
solitary  recesses  of  the  forest,  delights  to  dwell  on  open  pldns,  in  com- 
pany with  animals  remarkable  for  their  social  disposition,  neatness  and 
order.  Instead  of  sailing  heavily  forth  in  the  obscurity  of  the  evening 
or  morning  twilight,  and  then  retreating  to  mope  away  the  intervening 
hoars,  our  owl  enjoys  the  broadest  glare  of  the  noon-tide  sun,  and  flying 
rapidly  along,  searches  for  food  or  pleasure  during  the  cheerful  light 
of  day. 

"  In  the  trans-Mississippian  territories  the  burrowing-owl  resides  excln- 
sirely  in  the  villages  of  the  marmot  or  prairie  dog,  whose  excavations 
are  so  commodious  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  that  our  bird  should  dig 
for  himselfi  as  he  is  said  to  do  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  no 
borrowing  animals  exist  These  villages  are  very  numerous,  and  variable 
in  their  extent,  sometimes  covering  only  a  few  acres,  and  at  others  spread- 
ing over  the  surface  (A  the  country  for  miles  together.     They  are  corn- 
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posed  of  slightly-elevated  mounds,  haying  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone, 
about  two  feet  in  width  at  the  base,  and  seldom  rising  as  high  as  eighteen 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  entrance  is  placed  either  at  the 
top  or  on  the  side,  and  the  whole  mound  is  beaten  down  externally,  espe- 
cially at  the  summit,  resembling  a  much-used  footpath. 

"  Prom  the  entrance,  the  passage  into  the  mound  descends  verticdly 
for  one  or  two  feet,  and  is  thence  continued  obliquely  downwards,  until 
it  terminates  in  an  apartment,  within  which  the  industrious  marmot  con- 
tracts, on  the  approach  of  the  cold  season,  the  comfortable  cell  for  bis 
winter's  sleep.  This  cell,  which  is  composed  of  fine  diy  grass,  is  globu- 
lar in  form,  with  an  opening  at  top  capable  of  admitting  the  finger ;  and 
the  whole  is  so  firmly  compacted,  that  it  might,  without  injury,  be  rolled 
over  the  floor. 

"It  is  delightful,  during  fine  weather,  to  see  these  lively  little  creatam 
sporting  about  the  entrance  of  their  burrows,  which  are  always  kept  in 
the  neatest  repair,  and  are  often  inhabited  by  several  individuals.  When 
alarmed,  they  immediately  take  refuge  in  their  subterranean  chambers; 
or  if  the  dreaded  danger  be  not  immediately  impending,  they  stand  near 
the  brink  of  the  entrance,  bravely  barking  and  flourishing  their  twls,  or 
else  sit  erect  to  reconnoitre  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

**  In  ail  the  prairie-dog  villages,  the  burrowing-owi  is  seen  moving 
briskly  about,  or  else  in  small  flocks  scattered  among  the  mounds,  and  at 
a  distance  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  marmot  itself  when  sitting  erect 
They  manifest  but  little  timidity,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  approached 
sufficiently  close  for  shooting ;  but  if  alarmed,  some  or  all  of  them  soar 
away  and  settle  down  again  at  a  short  distance ;  if  further  disturbed, 
their  flight  is  continued  until  they  are  no  longer  in  view,  or  they  descend 
into  their  dwellings,  whence  they  are  difficult  to  dislodge. 

"The  burrows  into  which  these  owls  have  been  seen  to  descend,  on  the 
plains  of  the  river  Platte,  where  they  are  most  numerous,  were  evidently 
excavated  by  the  marmot,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  by  Say,  that  they 
were  either  common,  though  unfriendly  residents  of  the  same  habitation, 
or  that  our  owl  was  the  sole  occupant  of  a  burrow  acquired  by  the  right 
of  conquest  The  evidence  of  this  was  clearly  presented  by  the  ruinous 
condition  of  the  burrows  tenanted  by  the  owl,  which  were  frequently 
caved  in,  and  their  sides  channeled  by  the  rains,  while  the  neat  and  well- 
preserved  mansion  of  the  marmot  showed  the  active  care  of  a  skillful  and 
industrious  owner.  We  have  no  evidence  that  the  owl  and  marmot 
habitually  resort  to  one  burrow ;  yet  we  are  well  assured  by  Pike  and 
others,  that  a  common  danger  often  drives  them  into  the  same  excavation, 
where  lizards  and  rattlesnakes  also  enter  for  concealment  and  safety. 
The  owl  observed  by  Viellot,  in  St.  Domingo,  digs  itself  a  burrow  two 
feet  in  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  its  eggs  are  deposited  on  a  bed  of 
moss,  herb-stalks,  and  dried  roots. 

"  The  note  of  our  bird  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  cry  of  the  marmot, 
which  sounds  like  chehf  cheh,  pronounced  several  times  in  rapid  succes- 
sion; and  were  it  not  that  the  burro  wing-owls  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
no  marmots  exist,  utter  the  same  sound,  it  might  be  inferr^ed  that  the 
marmot  was  the  unintentional  tutor  to  the  young  owl ;  this  cry  is  onlj 
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ottered  as  the  bird  begins  its  flight  The  food  of  the  bird  we  are  describ- 
ing appears  to  consist  entirely  of  insects,  as,  on  examination  of  its 
stomach,  nothing  bnt  parts  of  their  hard  wing-cases  were  found. 

"  The  dogs  are  about  the  size  of  full-grown  rats,  and  the j  have  a  queer, 
shrill  bark,  which  (if  such  a  thing  may  be  imagined)  forms  a  sort  of 
medium  between  the  yelp  of  a  cur  and  the  sqneal  of  a  rat.  They  are 
generally  white  or  gray,  and  we  saw  not  one  of  a  darker  color.  The 
towns  sometimes  spread  oyer  a  distance  of  several  hundred  square  yards 
in  circumference,  spangling  the  darker  green  of  the  prairie  in  a  manner 
that  would  doubtless  be  exceedingly  picturesque  could  it  be  viewed  ftrom 
a  baloon.  The  little  creatures  are  exceedingly  difficult  either  to  catch  or 
kill,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  travelers  attempt  one  or  the  other ;  for, 
npon  the  approach  of  intruders,  those  out  on  the  grass  instantly  rush  to 
their  holes,  and  those  under  the  ground  pop  out  their  heads  to  see  what 
is  the  matter.  If  one  is  shot,  it  tumbles  back  immediately  into  the  hole, 
and  there  is  no  getting  at  it,  but  there  is  never  any  telling  whether  a  shot 
takes  effect  or  not ;  for  whether  shot  or  not,  the  creatures  disappear 
instantly.  On  one  occasion,  however,  we  hit  an  impudent  little  fellow 
which  sat  barking  at  us  with  its  nose  above  the  mound  and  broke  its  back. 
The  poor  dog  was  knocked  ont  of  its  hole,  and  the  disabled  creature 
wriggled  and  struggled  pitifully  in  the  grass.  This  was  the  only  oppor- 
tunity we  had  to  observe  the  little  animal  closely,  for  during  our  whole 
tniTel  we  were  never  at  any  time  successful  in  a  single  shot,  though  we 
fired  at  the  mounds  repeatedly,  both  with  pistols  and  rifles,  as  we  rode 
along. 

"Those  who  have  been  compelled  by  necessity  to  eat  the  creature,  say 
that  the  meat  is  extremely  tough  and  unpalatable.  Two  men  whom  we 
met  returning  home  disheartened,  told  us  they  were  preserved  from  utter 
starvation  by  a  lucky  shot  at  a  dog,  which,  with  a  little  flour,  was  their 
only  sustenance  for  nearly  three  days.  When  coming  near  a  dog-town, 
yonr  ears  are  assailed  with  a  vociferous  barking  from  the  whole  commu- 
nity—which gradually  ceases  as  you  advance,  until,  as  you  pass  over 
the  spot,  the  little  animals  all  disappear,  and  the  singular  sound  is  no 
more  heard.  Dozens  of  them  will  be  sometimes  peeping  and  barking 
above  the  mounds,  and  at  the  report  of  a  rifle  they  are  gone  like  magic 
^  into  the  earth,  and  scarcely  a  sign  of  them  remains.  You  may  poke  the 
foil  length  of  a  walking-stick  into  one  of  their  holes  and  not  find  a  bot- 
tom to  the  subterranean  habitation.'' 

A  writer  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle  thus  describes  a  visit  to  an 
Indian  village : 

"About  one  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  June,  the  bright 
waters  of  the  Platte  river  could  be  seen  in  the  distance,  rolling  on  in  the 
direction  of  the  mighty  Missouri.  A  march  of  ten  miles  brought  us  to 
ite  banks,  near  which  the  command  halted  for  the  night.  We  had  hardly 
pitched  our  tents,  when  several  Indians  were  seen  galloping  toward  us. 
The  arrival  of  several  Ottoe  chiefs  announced  our  proximity  to  their  vil- 
lage, from  which  we  were  distant  about  ten  miles.  They  had  been  pre- 
viously advised  of  our  approach,  and  had  come  out,  as  a  delegation  of 
their  tribe,  to  meet  us  and  bid  us  welcome  to  their  village.     Upon  signi- 
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tying  to  ns  their  intention  of  camping  with  as  for  the  night,  and  accom- 
pany the  command  on  the  morrow,  they  were  inyited  to  seat  themseWes 
and  partake  of  our  fare.  This  invitation  was  accepted  with  little  un- 
necessary ceremony,  and  indeed  it  might  be,  for  it  is  doubtful  whethe 
either  of  our  guests  had  tasted  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  for  a  month  previoua. 
For  some  length  of  time,  beef,  bread,  and  coffee  disappeared  from  before 
them,  as  if  by  magic.  The  repast  having  been  finished,  they  now  betook 
themselves  to  their  pipes  and  canne  co-nick,  and  after  exhausting  all 
topics  of  conversation,  they  quietly  rolled  themselves  in  their  blankets  to 
dream  of  the  morrow. 

"  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth,  we  took  up  our  line  of 
march  for  the  Ottoe  village.  We  had  not  proceeded  more  than  five 
miles,  before  we  were  literally  surrounded  by  Indians;  some  dressed 
from  head  to  foot  in  all  the  gaudy  colors  of  the  rainbow ;  while  others 
could  boast  of  nothing  but  a  small  piece  of  cloth  or  strouding  about  the 
loins.  The  deficiency  of  clothing,  however,  was  generally  made  np 
in  red  paint,  with  which  they  were  completely  covered,  giving  them  much 
the  appearance  of  men  destitute  of  their  skins.  Many  of  their  horses  had 
evidently  been  decorated  for  the  occasion,  some  with  eagles'  feathers  tied 
to  their  tails,  foretop  and  mane,  with  a  scalp  hanging  from  the  bits  of  the 
bridle,  and  their  bodies  fantastically  colored  with  various  kinds  of  paint 

''As  soon  as  the  command  came  in  sight  of  the  village,  the  male  In- 
dians, old  and  young,  were  seen  rushing  out  to  meet  us.  Those  who 
could  raise  a  horse  of  any  description  were  mounted ;  while  those  who 
could  not,  hastened  toward  us  on  foot.  On  passing  their  village  the  con* 
fusion  became  general :  the  tops  of  their  dirt-houses  were  literally  cov- 
ered with  women  and  children,  while  a  thousand  meagre,  half-starved 
dogs  kept  up  an  incessant  yell  below.  Two  miles  west  of  the  village 
we  encamped. 

"  The  Ottoe  village  is  situated  about  one  mile  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Platte  river,  upon  a  beautiful  hluff  or  second  bank.  It  commands  a 
full  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  river,  with  its  hundreds 
of  islands,  covered  with  cottonwood  and  willow.  The  Elk-Horn,  a  large 
stream  falling  into  the  Platte,  near  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  can 
also  be  seen  stretching  off  to  the  northwest,  its  banks  studded  with  tim- 
ber, until  the  dark  green  line  which  marked  its  course  was  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. Much  military  skill  is  displayed,  both  in  the  location  and  inte^ 
nill  arrangement  of  this  village,  the  credit  of  which  belonged  to  the  chief 
of  the  Ottoes,  Jutan. 

**  Their  lodges  are  built  in  a  conical  form,  both  in  and  above  the 
ground ;  the  ground  appears,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  excavated 
to  the  depth  of  from  two  to  three  feet  The  roofs  are  supported  by 
several  sticks  of  timber,  which  are  forked  at  the  top ;  these  are  from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  long,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  circle.  Upon  the  forks 
of  these  timbers  other  timbers  are  arranged  along  poles,  one  end  resting 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  others  coming  together  at  the  top,  forming  a 
conical  frame-work.  Upon  this  frame-work  a  netting  of  willows,  bound 
together  by  strips  of  bark,  is  placed.  Over  the  whole,  diy  grass  is 
ti£>wn,  to  prevent  the  dirt  from  falling  through.  .  The  roof  is  then  cov- 
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ered  with  dirt,  to  the  thickness  of  f^m  two  to  three  feet  These  lodges 
are  from  fifty  to  seyentj-fiye  feet  in  diameter.  The  fire  is  built  in  the 
centre,  the  smoke  escaping  through  the  aperture  left  for  the  purpose  at  the 
top.  Around  the  fire,  mattresses,  manufactured  from  willows  or  rushes, 
are  placed  upon  the  ground,  which  serve  as  apologies  for  chairs.  A 
camp-kettle  or  two,  together  with  spoons  made  of  wood  or  bufiblos' 
horns,  complete  the  furniture  of  the  Ottoe  mansion. 

''The  cUef,  Jntan,  is,  at  this  time,  probably  the  most  noted  and  popular 
Indian  belonging  to  any  tribe  under  the  protection  of  our  gOYemment 
His  stature  is  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  size,  and  well  proportioned. 
His  countenance  indicates  much  good  humor,  whOe  a  peculiar  twinkling 
of  the  eyes  stamps  upon  him  at  once  his  true  character — ^that  of  the  cun- 
ning, artful,  intriguing  warrior.  His  successive  warfares  with  the  neigh- 
horing  tribes,  in  former  days,  bear  ample  evidence  that  he  is  not  desti- 
tute, either  of  x>erBonal  courage,  or  a  knowledge  of  Indian  warfare  and 
its  tactics. 

''In  the  fan  of  1822,  Jutan  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  his 
&?orite  among  six  wives.  She  was  young  and  beautiful,  and  accompa- 
nied him  the  year  previous  to  Washington,  where  she  of  course  attracted 
mnch  attention,  and  received  many  presents,  all  of  which  Jutan  attributed 
to  her  personal  charms.  At  her  death  he  refused  to  be  consoled ;  and 
the  whole  nation  was  put  in  mourning,  by  blacking  the  upper  part  of  the 
face  of  every  man,  woman  and  child.  After  the  usual  time  of  howling 
and  crying  before  interment,  she  was  consigned  to  the  earth.  A  deep 
grave  was  dug  upon  a  prominent  hill,  a  short  distance  from  the  village, 
in  wMch  she  was  deposited,  together  with  every  article  belonging  to  her 
vhOe  living,  including  many  articles  of  great  value,  which  had  been  pre- 
Bented  to  her  at  Washington  city.  The  grave  was  then  filled  in  the 
HBoal  manner,  after  setting  several  strong  posts  in  it,  around  which  the 
earUi  was  thrown.  This  being  completed,  Jutan  ordered  three  of  his 
b^  horses  to  be  made  fast  to  the  posts,  and  choked  to  death,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  One  of  the  horses  was  intended  to  convey  the  deceased 
fo?orite  to  the  distant  and  happy  land  for  which  she  had  departed,  while 
fi)e  other  two  were  to  convey  her  goods  and  chattels." 

The  following  adventure  occurred  to  Audoban  in  one  of  his  lonely 
jonmeys  through  the  wilderness : 

"On  my  return  from  the  Upper  Mississippi,  I  found  myself  obliged  to 
cross  one  of  the  wide  prairies,  which,  in  that  portion  of  the  United 
States,  vary  the  appearance  of  the  country.*  The  weather  was  fine,  all 
around  me  was  as  fresh  and  blooming  as  if  it  had  just  issued  from  the 
bosom  of  nature.  My  knapsack,  my  gun,  and  my  dog,  were  all  I  had 
for  baggage  and  company.  But,  although  well  moccasined,  I  moved 
slowly  fdong,  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  fiowers,  and  the  gambols 
of  the  fawns  around  their  dams,  to  all  appearance  as  thoughtless  of 
danger  as  I  felt  myself. 

"My  march  was  of  long  duration ;  I  saw  the  sun  sinking  beneath  the 
horizon  long  before  I  could  perceive  any  appearance  of  woodland,  and 
nothing  in  tihe  shape  of  man  had  I  met  with  that  day.  The  track  which 
I  followed  was  only  an  Indian  trace,  and  as  darkness  overshadowed  the 
*  9 
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Srairie,  I  felt  some  desire  to  reach  at  least  a  copse,  in  which  I  might  lie 
own  to  rest  The  nighthawks  were  skimming  over  and  aronnd  me,  at- 
tracted by  the  buzzing  wings  of  the  beetles  which  form  their  food ;  tmd 
the  distant  howling  of  wolres  gave  me  some  hope  that  I  should  soon 
arrive  at  the  skirts  of  some  woodland. 

''I  did  so,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  a  fire-light  attracting  mj 
eye,  I  moved  toward  it,  full  of  confidence  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
camp  of  some  wandering  Indians.  I  was  mistaken; — I  discovered  by 
its  glare  that  it  was  from  the  hearth  of  a  small  log  cabin,  and  that  a  tail 
figure  passed  and  repassed  before  the  fire,  apparently  engaged  in  honse- 
hold  duties.  Upon  approaching  the  cabin,  I  discovered  that  the  tall 
figure  was  that  of  a  woman ;  near  the  fire  was  sitting  an  Indian,  and  two 
or  three  raccoon  skins  lay  at  his  feet.  He  moved  not ;  he  apparently 
breathed  not.  Accustomed  to  the  habits  of  the  Indian,  and  knowing 
that  they  pay  little  attention  to  the  approach  of  civilized  strangers,  (a 
circumstance  which  in  some  countries  is  considered  as  evincing  the  apa- 
thy of  their  character,)  I  addressed  him  in  French,  a  language  not  on- 
frequently  partially  known  to  the  people  in  that  neighborhood.  He 
raised  his  head,  pointed  to  one  of  his  eyes  with  his  finger,  and  gave  me 
a  significant  glance  with  the  other.  His  face  was  covered  with  blood. 
The  fact  was,  that  an  hour  before  this,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  discharg- 
ing an  arrow  at  a  raccoon  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  the  arrow  had  split  upon 
\he  cord,  and  sprung  back  with  such  violence  against  his  right  eye,  as  to 
destroy  it  for  ever. 

"Feeling  hungry,  I  inquired  what  sort  of  fare  I  might  expect  Sncb 
a  thing  as  a  bed  was  not  to  be  seen,  but  many  large  untanned  bear  and 
buffalo  hides  lay  piled  in  a  comer.  I  drew  a  ine  time-piece  from  my 
breast,  and  told  the  woman  it  was  late,  and  that  I  was  fatigaed.  She 
had  espied  my  watch,  the  richness  of  which  seemed  to  operate  upon  her 
feelings  with  electric  quickness.  She  told  me  that  there  was  plenty  of 
venison  and  jerked  buffalo  meat,  and  that  on  removing  the  ashes  I  should 
find  a  cake.  But  my  watch  had  struck  her  fancy,  and  her  curiosity  had 
to  be  gratified  by  an  immediate  sight  of  it  I  took  off  the  gold  chain 
that  secured  it  around  my  neck,  and  presented  it  to  her.  She  was  all 
ecstasy,  spoke  of  its  beauty,  asked  me  its  value,  and  put  the  chain  round 
her  brawny  neck,  saying  how  happy  the  possession  of  such  a  watch  would 
make  her.  Thoughtless,  and,  as  I  fancied  myself,  in  so  retired  a  spot, 
secure,  I  paid  little  attention  to  her  talk  or  her  movements.  I  helped 
my  dog  to  a  good  supper  oT  venison,  and  was  not  long  in  satisfying  the 
demands  of  my  own  appetite. 

"The  Indian  rose  from  his  seat,  as  if  in  extreme  suffering.  He 
passed  and  repassed  me  several  times,  and  once  pinched  me  on  the  side 
80  violently,  that  the  pain  nearly  brought  forth  an  exclamation  of  anger. 
I  looked  at  him.  His  eye  met  mine ;  but  his  look  was  so  forbidding, 
that  it  struck  a  chill  into  the  more  nervous  part  of  my  system.  He  again 
seated  himself,  drew  his  butcher-knife  from  its  greasy  scabbard,  examined 
its  edge,  as  I  would  do  that  of  a  razor  suspected  dull,  replaced  it,  and 
again  taking  his  tomahawk  from  his  back,  filled  the  pipe  of  it  with 
tobacco,  and  sent  me  expressive  glances  whenever  our  hostess  chanced  to 
have  her  back  towards  ns. 
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"  Never  nntil  that  moment  had  my  senses  been  awakened  to  the  danger 
which  I  now  suspected  to  be  about  me.  I  returned  glance  for  glance  to 
mj  companion,  and  rested  well  assured  that,  whatever  enemies  I  might 
ha?e,  he  was  not  of  that  number. 

"  I  asked  the  woman  for  my  watch,  wound  it  up,  and  under  pretense  of 
wishing  to  see  how  the  weather  might  probably  be  on  the  morrow,  took 
up  my  gun,  and  walked  out  of  the  cabin.  I  slipped  a  ball  into  each 
barrel,  scraped  the  edges  of  my  flints,  renewed  the  primings,  and  return- 
ing to  the  hut,  gave  a  favorable  account  of  my  observations.  I  took  a 
few  bear-skins,  made  a  pallet  of  them,  and  calling  my  faithful  dog  to  my 
side,  lay  down,  with  my  gun  close  to  my  body,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was, 
to  all  appearances,  fast  asleep. 

"  A  short  time  had  elapsed,  when  some  voices  were  heard,  and  from 
the  corner  of  my  eyes  I  saw  two  athletic  youths  making  their  entrance, 
bearing  a  dead  stag  on  a  pole.  They  disposed  of  their  burden,  and 
asking  for  whisky,  helped  themselves  freely  to  it.  Observing  me  and 
the  wounded  Indian,  they  asked  who  I  was,  and  why  the  devil  that  ras- 
cal (meaning  the  Indian,  who,  they  knew,  understood  not  of  a  word  Eng* 
lish)  was  in  the  house.  The  mother  — for  so  she  proved  to  be  —  bade 
them  speak  less  loudly,  made  mention  of  my  watch,  and  took  them  to  a 
comer,  where  a  conversation  took  place,  the  purport  of  which  it  required 
little  shrewdness  in  me  to  guess.  I  tapped  my  dog  gently.  He  moved* 
his  tail,  and  with  indescribable  pleasure  I  saw  his  eyes  alternately  fixed 
00  me  and  raised  towards  the  trio  in  the  comer.  I  felt  that  he  per- 
ceived danger  in  my  situation.  The  Indian  exchanged  a  last  glance 
with  me. 

"  The  lads  had  eaten  and  drunk  themselves  into  such  condition,  that  I 
already  looked  upon  them  as  kors  de  combat ;  and  the  frequent  visits  of 
the  whisky-bottle  to  the  ugly  mouth  of  their  dam,  I  hoped  would  soon 
reduce  her  to  a  like  state.  Judge  of  my  astonishment,  reader,  when  I 
saw  this  incarnate  fiend  take  a  large  carving-knife,  and  go  to  the  grind- 
stone to  whet  its  edge.  I  saw  her  pour  the  water  on  the  turning  ma- 
chine, and  watched  her  working  away  with  the  dangerous  instrument, 
until  the  sweat  covered  every  part  of  my  body,  in  despite  of  my  deter- 
mination to  defend  myself  to  the  last  Her  task  finished,  she  walked  to 
her  reeling  sons,  and  said,  '  There,  that'll  soon  settle  him  1  Boys,  kill 
yoQ ,  and  then  for  the  watch.' 

"  I  turned,  cocked  my  gun-locks  silently,  touched  my  faithful  compan* 
ion,  and  lay  ready  to  start  up  and  shoot  the  first  who  might  attempt  my 
life.  The  moment  was  fast  approaching,  and  that  night  might  have  been 
my  last  in  this  world,  had  not  Providence  made  preparations  for  my 
rescue.  All  was  ready.  The  infernal  hag  was  advancing  slowly,  prob- 
ably contemplating  the  best  way  of  dispatching  me,  whilst  her  sons 
should  be  engaged  with  the  Indian.  I  was  several  times  on  the  eve  of 
rising  and  shooting  her  on  the  spot :  —  but  she  was  not  to  be  punished 
thus.  The  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  there  entered  two  stout  trav- 
elers, each  with  a  long  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  I  bounced  upon  my  feet, 
and  making  them  most  heartily  welcome,  told  them  how  well  it  was  for 
me  that  they  should  have  arrived  at  that  moment.     The  tale  was  told  in 
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a  minute.  The  drunken  sons  were  secured,  and  the  woman,  in  spite  of 
her  defense  and  Yociferations,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  Indian  fairlj 
danced  with  joy,  and  gaTe  us  to  understand  that,  as  he  could  not  sleep 
for  pain,  he  would  watch  over  us.  You  may  suppose  we  slept  much  less 
than  we  talked.  The  two  strangers  gave  me  an  account  of  their  once 
having  been  themselves  in  a  somewhat  similar  situation.  Day  came,  iieur 
and  rosy,  and  with  it  the  punishment  of  our  captives. 

"  They  were  now  quite  sobered.  Theur  feet  were  unbound,  but  their 
arms  were  still  securely  tied.  We  marched  them  into  the  woods  off  the 
road,  and  having  used  them  as  Regulators  were  wont  to  use  such  delin- 
quents, we  set  fire  to  the  cabin,  gave  all  the  skins  and  implements  to  the 
young  Indian  warrior,  and  proceeded,  well  pleased,  towards  the  settle- 
ments. 

**  During  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  when  my  wanderings  extended 
to  all  parts  of  our  country,  this  was  the  only  time  at  which  my  life  was 
in  danger  from  my  fellow-creatures.  Indeed,  so  little  risk  do  travelers 
run  in  the  United  States,  that  no  one  bom  there  ever  dreams  of  any  to 
be  encountered  on  the  road ;  and  I  can  only  account  for  this  occurrence 
by  supposing  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cabin  were  not  Americans. 

"  Will  you  believe,  reader,  that  not  many  miles  from  the  place  wh«e 
this  adventure  happened,  and  where,  fifteen  years  ago,  no  habitation  be- 
longing to  civilized  man  was  expected,  and  very  few  ever  seen,  large 
roads  are  now  laid  out,  cultivation  has  converted  the  woods  into  fer^ 
fields,  taverns  have  been  erected,  and  much  of  what  we  Americans  call 
comfort  is  to  be  met  with.  So  fast  does  improvement  proceed  in  our 
abundant  and  free  country." 


ORBOON  AND  THB  PUE  TEADB. 

According  to  documents  whose  authenticity  cannot  be  controverted, 
Captaiif  R<£ert  Gray,  in  the  ship  Columbia,  from  Boston,  sailing  under 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  entered  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  on  the 
western  coast  of  America  near  the  forty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude,  on  tfae 
Tth  of  May,  1792,  which  was  the  first  time  (no  evidence  to  the  contrary 
being  on  record)  it  was  seen  by  a  citizen  of  a  civilized  nation.  Here  he 
anchored,  and  with  a  small  boat  proceeded  to  the  land.  He  named  the 
river  Columbia,  after  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  his  country,  and  named 
the  cape  on  the  north  side.  Cape  Hancock,  and  on  the  south  Point 
Adams.  After  exploring  the  channel  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  he 
weighed  anchor  on  the  14th,  and  proceeded  about  fifteen  miles  up  the 
river,  where  he  remained  untU  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  May,  trading 
with  the  natives  and  making  observations  of  the  shores  on  either  side. 
Thus,  in  1792,  the  Columbia  river  was  discovered  from  the  sea  and 
named  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

In  1803  our  government  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  explore  the  regioo 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  west  to  the  Columbia  river.    This  expedition 
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WIS  SDocessfii],  and  opened  to  the  ciyilized  world  the  rast  and  fertile  re- 
gion of  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  the  rich  plateaus  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rockj  Moontains.  This  expedition  was  followed  by  that  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  and  a  settlement  and  occupation  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
riier,  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  resident  of  New  York  city. 

The  only  people  of  antiquity  that  used  furs  for  the  purpose  of  lux- 
niy  and  ornament,  were  the  Persians.  They  imported  considerable 
quantities  from  the  northern  tribes,  with  whom  they  held  commercial  in- 
tercourse, and  who  were  compelled,  by  the  severe  cold  of  the  region 
which  they  inhabited,  to  clothe  themselves  almost  exclusively  in  skins  and 
fars.  The  ordinary  and  most  suitable  garments  of  the  Persians  were 
made  of  linen,  cotton,  or  wool ;  they  used  furs  chiefly  as  couches  and 
earpets,  and  occasionally  to  decorate  their  robes.  There  was  a  peculiar 
sp^es  of  mouse-skin,  great  numbers  of  which  they  used  to  sew  together 
88  lining  for  garments.  The  Jews,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Moses, 
attached  the  idea  of  uncleanness  to  skins  and  furs.  The  Greeks  consid- 
ered it  a  mark  of  rusticity  and  lack  of  refinement  to  wear  dresses  of  this 
material.    The  Romans  had  a  peculiar  abhorrence  for  furs. 

In  the  middle  ages,  furs  were  used  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  although 
confined  exclusively  to  the  rich  and  great,  on  account  of  the  enormous 
expense  by  which  they  only  could  be  procured.  The  skins  of  seven 
hundred  and  forty-two  ermines  were  contained  in  a  single  dress  of 
the  King  of  France,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  At  an  earlier  period, 
Charlemagne  had  worn  an  otter-skin  cloak,  and  also  a  fur-coat,  trimmed 
vith  fox  and  squirrel  skins.  The  fashion  was  at  its  height  during  the 
Crusades  J  and  sumptuary  laws  were  enacted,  forbidding  any  person  to 
vear  fnrs  without  an  income  of  one  hundred  pounds.  In  later  times, 
the  nse  of  this  article  in  dress  was  succeeded  by  that  of  silk,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  plush  and  velvet  were  first  manufactured  in  imitation  of 
^  At  the  present  day,  the  largest  quantities  of  furs  are  used  by  the 
Poles,  Russians,  Chinese,  Persians,  and  Turks ;  in  other  countries  they 
are  chiefly  in  demand  for  ladies'  muffs,  boas,  and  capes,  for  military  caps, 
or  soffletunes  for  the  decorations  of  fashionable  equipages. 

That  portion  of  the  globe  which  now  constitutes  the  Russian  Empire, 
was  formerly  the  source  whence  the  fur-market  received  its  supplies ; 
hot  since  the  discovery  of  America,  the  trade  has  been  almost  wholly 
tnrned  m  that  direction.  The  French,  from  their  earliest  settlement  in 
Canada,  were  accustomed  to  penetrate  thousands  of  miles  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent,  visiting  regions  which  even  now  are  imperfectly 
known,  and  holding  commerce  with  tribes  of  Indians,  whose  descendants! 
^  still  hunting  on  the  same  plains.  They  continued  the  fur- trade  in 
Myigor  until  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Meanwhile,  in  1670,  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  had  been  formed  in  England,  and  pursued  the  trafiic 
in  the  more  northern  parts  of  America.  More  than  a  century  afterward, 
the  Northwest  Company  was  likewise  established,  and  extended  their 
operations  over  the  tract  between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  rivalry  of  these  two  companies  soon  broke  out  into  open 
ttunity,  and  gave  rise  to  a  state  of  actual  war  between  the  parties  of 
traders  belonging  to  each.     Skirmishes  were  fought,  fortresses  were  be- 
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sieged  and  taken,  and  much  kindred  blood  was  shed  on  both  sides ;  and 
as  no  law  could  penetrate  so  far  into  the  wilderness,  the  offenders  re- 
mained unpunished.  Peace  was  finally  established,  not  many  years  ago, 
by  a  junction  of  the  companies.  An  American  association  for  carrying 
on  the  fur-trade,  was  likewise  swallowed  up  by  these  two  great  compa- 
nies ;  it  had  been  formed  in  1811,  by  John  Jacob  Astor  and  other  mer- 
chants, and  might  probably  have  met  with  good  success,  bat  for  the 
almost  immediate  occurrence  of  the  war  with  England. 

The  European  traders  depend  for  their  supply  of  furs  upon  the  Indian 
hunters,  whom  they  pay  chiefly  with  muskets  and  ammunition,  blankets, 
and  other  useful  articles,  toys,  tobacco  and  rum.  They  deal,  of  course, 
at  a  most  exorbitant  profit.  The  principal  furs  obtained  in  America  are 
those  of  bears,  otters,  foxes,  beavers,  wild  cats,  wolves,  and  of  many 
smaller  animals.  The  black  bear-skins  are  used  for  the  hammer-clothk 
of  coaches,  for  sleigh-covenngs,  for  grenadier-caps,  and  knapsacks ;  the 
russet  bear-skins  for  muffs ;  the  silver-gray,  white,  or  polar  bear-skins /or 
rugs.  The  fur  of  the  raccoon  is  coarse,  and  is  mostiy  disposed  of  in 
Germany  and  Poland,  as  is  likewise  that  of  the  badger,  and  the  wolver- 
ine. Minks  and  marten-skins  are  employed  in  muffs  and  trimmings; 
the  first  quality  of  marten  skins  sell  for  more  than  four  dollars 
apiece.  The  sea-otter  is  a  beautiful  and  highly  valuable  far,  jet-black, 
with  a  silken  gloss,  and  frequently  intermingled  with  sOvery  hairs.  Qf 
foxes,  the  black  is  the  most  valuable  species  found  in  America ;  red  foj^s 
have  not  latterly  been  considered  worth  purchasing.  The  skins  of  Rnv 
sian  foxes  are  said  to  be  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  Beaver  and  musl(- 
rat,  and  hare  and  rabbit-skins  are  used  by  the  hatters  and  in  trimmings. 

AH  these  furs  are  exported  from  America  in  what  is  called  the  raw 
state,  precisely  as  when  they  were  stripped  from  the  animals,  except  that 
they  have  been  dried.  In  this  condition,  they  are  stiff  and  rigid,  and 
liable  to  break  or  tear.  On  arriving  in  England,  in  order  to  render  the 
skin  soft  and  supple,  they  are  trodden  with  refuse  butter.  They  are 
then  put  into  a  revolving  barrel;  having  spikes  on  the  insides,  by  which 
the  superfluous  grease  is  combed  from  the  fur  and  absorbed  by  chalk, 
gypsum  or  sawdust.  The  greater  part  of  the  furs  are  then  consigned 
S'om  London  to  Leipsig,  in  Saxony,  where  they  are  sold  at  an  annaaJ 
fair,  and  thence  distributed  all  over' the  continent  of  Europe.  Thus  the 
Indian  hunter,  the  aboriginal  American,  despised  as  he  is,  has  no  trifling 
office  to  perform,  in  providing  the  richest  materials  for  female  dress,  the 
proudest  robes  of  potentates  and  nobles,  and  the  shaggy  decorations  of 
disciplined  armies. 

The  following  brief  history  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  and  the  set- 
tlement of  Astoria,  on  the  Columbia  river,  is  copied  from  a  memoir  by 
Robert  Greenhow,  and  submitted  to  the  twenty-sixth  Congress  during  its 
first  session,  by  Mr.  Linn,  chairman  of  a  select  committee  on  the  Oregon 
territory : 

"An  association,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  on  the  northwestern 
side  of  the  continent,  was  formed  at  New  York  in  1810.  This  associa- 
tion was  ealled  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  Its  originator  was  John 
Jacob  Astor,  on  whose  commercial  sagacity  and  efficiency  it  would  be 
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DeedlesB  to  dilate.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  company;  one-half  of  its  shares 
were  held,  nominallj  at  least,  by  other  persons,  bnt  every  measure  was 
dictated  by  him,  and  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  his  capital.  His 
plan  was  to  establish  trading-posts  on  the  Columbia  and  its  branches, 
as  well  as  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  head-waters  of  the  Missonri,  which 
w^re  to  be  snpplied  with  the  necessary  articles,  either  by  way  of  the 
latter  riyer,  or  from  a  principal  &otory,  to  be  founded  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Colombia,  whither  all  the  furs  collected  at  the  other  places  were,  at 
stated  periods,  to  be  brought  The  principal  factory  was  to  receive 
goods  from  ships  sent  out  annnaUy  from  New  York,  which,  having  dis- 
cha^ed  their  cargoes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  were  to  be  reladed 
with  fnrs  for  Canton,  whence  they  would  carry  back  to  New  York  teas 
silks,  and  other  Chinese  productions.  It  was  also  contemplated  that  the 
Russian  setUements  on  the  Pacific  should  be  furnished  by  the  company's 
vessels  with  such  foreign  articles  as  they  required,  furs  being  taken  in 
exahange ;  and,  in  order  to  effSect  this  more  completely,  as  well  a&  to  pre* 
vent  the  occurrence  of  difficulties,  which  might  otherwise  be  anticipated, 
an  agent  was  dispatched  to  St.  Petersburg,  who  concluded  an  arrange- 
ment securing  to  the  Pacific  company,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  with  the  Russian  American  possessious. 

"  For  the  execution  of  these  plans,  Mr.  Astor  engaged  as  partners  in 
tiie  concern  a  number  of  persons,  nearly  all  Scotchmen,  who  had  been 
long  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  company,  together  with  some  Amer- 
icans and  Canadians,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  fur  trade.  These 
PPtftners  were  to  conduct  the  business  in  the  west,  under  the  direction  of 
a  goieral  agent,  chosen  by  them  for  five  years ;  and  they  were  to  share 
among  themselves  one-half  of  the  profits,  the  other  half  being  retained 
bj  Mr.  Astor,  who  advanced  all  the  funds,  and  superintended  the  afijidrs 
at  New  YorL  The  persons  required  for  the  inferior  offices  and  employ- 
ments having  been  also  engag^  the  first  party  quitted  New  York  for 
the  Columbia  in  September,  1810,  in  the  ship  Tonquin,  commanded  by 
Jonathan  Thome :  in  January  following,  the  second  detachment  set  out 
from  St.  Louis,  on  its  way  across  the  continent,  under  the  direction  of 
Wilson  Price  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  been  appointed  general 
agent  by  the  board  of  partners.  The  ship  Enterprise,  Captain  Ebbets, 
bad  also  been  sent  in  1809  to  the  North  Pacific,  to  make  preparatory 
researches  and  inquiries  among  the  Russian  settlements,  and  on  the 
coasts  which  were  to  be  the  scenes  of  the  new  company's  operations. 

"  The  Tonquin  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  March,  1811 ; 
and,  her  goods  and  passengers  having  been  there  landed,  she  sailed 
towards  the  nortl^  in  search  of  furs.  Before  her  departure,  a  spot  was 
chosen  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  eight  miles  from  the  ocean,  as  the 
Bite  (^  the  principal  factory,  which,  in  compliment  to  the  originator  of 
the  enterprise,  was  named  Astoria.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, the  most  essential  buildings  were  erected,  gardens  were  planted, 
trade  was  begun  with  the  natives,  a  small  vessel  was  bnilt  and  launched, 
and  everything  i^peared  to  promise  success  to  the  establishment. 

"  In  July  a  detachment  of  persons  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  com- 
pany arrived  at  Astoria,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
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Mtronomer  of  that  association,  who  had  left  Montreal  in  the  prerioot 
year,  with  the  object  of  anticipating  the  new  company  in  occupying  the 
month  of  the  Colnmbia.  On  their  way  down,  they  bnilt  hnts  and  hoisto 
flags,  and  bestowed  names  on  yarions  spots,  by  way  of  taking  possession 
as  they  considered  it,  of  the  territory  of  their  sovereign.  They,  however 
arrived  too  late  at  the  most  important  point;  and  were  obliged  to  retraca 
their  course  to  the  northward,  having  been  received  and  treated  witli 
great  attention  at  the  factory  by  their  old  friends,  Messrs.  M'Doagall, 
Mackay,  and  Stuart,  the  partners  of  the  Pacific  company,  then  directing 
its  affairs  in  the  west  From  the  information  which  has  been  obtained, 
it  appears  to  be  certain  that  by  this  party  were  established  the  first  Brit- 
ish trading-posts  on  the  Columbia ;  and  that  they  were,  indeed,  the  first 
white  men  who  ever  navigated  the  northern  branch  of  that  river. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  summer,  also,  several  trading-posts  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Pacific  Fur  Company  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  of 
which,  the  principal  was  one  situated  at  the  confluence  of  a  river,  called 
the  Okanagan,  with  the  Columbia,  about  four  hundred  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  latter.  During  the  winter  which  followed,  the  people  at 
Astoria  were  subjected  to  many  discomforts,  but  nothing  occurred  calcu- 
lated to  lessen  their  hopes  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  undertaking. 

''  Meanwhile,  the  other  party  of  the  Pacific  company's  men,  proceeding 
from  St.  Louis,  under  Mr.  Hunt,  ascended  the  Missouri  to  the  country 
of  the  Arickara  Indians,  near  the  great  bend  of  the  river,  and  thence 
pursued  their  journey  by  land  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  After  passing 
tUs  ridge,  near  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  they  descended  one  c^ 
the  branches  of  the  Lewis  (probably  that  now  called  Salmon  river)  to 
the  Columbia,  and  reached  Astoria  in  the  spring  of  1812,  having  under- 
goi^  innumerable  difficulties  from  cold,  fatigue,  and  want  of  food. 
Scrcely  had  they  arrived  at  the  factory,  when  news  was  received  of  the 
destruction  of  the  dup  Tonquin  and  her  whole  crew,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Indian  interpreter,  at  one  of  the  inlets  near  Nootka  sound ;  the 
crew  were  oyerpowered  by  the  savages,  who  killed  the  greater  part  of 
them  immediately,  and  the  vessel  was  then  blown  up  by  the  cleric  and 
others  who  had  taken  refhge  in  the  hold.  This  disaster  was  calculated 
to  depress  the  hopes  of  tbe  persons  engaged  in  the  enterprise ;  their 
courage,  however,  appears  to  have  been  undimmished,  and  they  pursued 
their  labors  diligently,  being  confident  that  the  company  (that  is  to  say, 
Mr.  Astor)  could  bear  much  heavier  pecuniary  losses  without  injury  to 
its  credit 

"  In  May,  1812,  the  Astorians  were  still  farther  encouraged,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  Beaver  from  New  York,  with  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments ;  and  it  was  determined  (unfortunately  for  the  cause,  as  will  after- 
ward appear)  that  Mr.  Hunt  shoukl  sail  in  her  for  the  northern  coasts, 
and  visit  the  Russian  settlements,  in  order  to  see  what  commercial  inttf- 
course  could  be  carried  on  with  them.  He  accordiugly  took  his  departure 
in  that  vessel  in  August,  leaving  the  afi'airs  of  the  factory  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Duncan  M'Dougall,  one  of  the  Scotch  partners,  who  had 
baen  so  long  in  the  service  of  the  Northwest  company. 

**  In  January,  1813,  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  hj  the  United 
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Mates  against  Great  Britain  reached  Astoria,  where  it  was  brought  bj 
persoDfi  sent  lor  the  purpose  from  New  York ;  and,  in  the  course  of  June 
following,  Mr.  MTaTish,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  Northwest  company, 
amred  at  the  faetorj  from  Canada,  bringing  rumors  of  the  approach  of 
a  British  naval  force  to  take  possession  of  the  month  of  the  Columbia. 
These  announcements  appear  to  have  been  received  with  satisfaction  bj 
Mr.  M'Dongall  and  his  brother  Britons,  three  of  whom  (including  Ross 
Cox,  the  author  of  Six  Years  on  the  Columbia)  immediately  quitted 
the  service  of  the  Pacific  company,  and  entered  that  of  the  rival  associa- 
tion ;  while  the  others  almost  unanimously  agreed  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise, unless  they  should  speedily  receive  assistance  and  supplies  from 
New  York. 

"  From  New  York,  however,  nothing  came.  The  ship  Lark  had  been 
dispatched  by  Mr.  Astor,  with  articles  and  men  for  Astoria ;  but  she  was 
wrecked  near  the  coast  of  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1813.  The  government  of  the  Unted  States  had  also  determined,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Aster's  representations,  to  send  the  frigate  Adams 
to  the  north  Pacific,  for  the  protection  of  the  infant  settlement ;  but,  just 
as  she  was  about  to  sail  from  New  York,  it  became  necessary  to  transfer 
her  crew  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  blockade  of  the  American  ports  by 
British  fleets  rendered  all  farther  efforts  to  convey  succors  to  Astoria 
oaaTailing. 

^  Soon  after  the  partners  of  the  Pacific  company  had  formed  the  reso- 
lotion,  as  above  mentioned,  to  abandon  the  concern  unless  they  should 
receive  assistance,  Mr.  Hunt,  the  chief  agent,  returned  to  Astoria  in  the 
^p  Albatross.  He  had  spent  the  summer  of  1812  in  visiting  the  Rus- 
sian settlements  at  Sitca,  XJnalashka,  and  Kodiah,  and  had  collected  a 
valuable  ca^o  of  furs,  which  were  carried  to  Canton  in  the  Beaver. 
Hunt,  however,  accompanied  that  ship  no  farther  than  to  the  Sandwich 
islands,  where  he  was  informed  of  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain ;  and,  being  anxious  to  convey  the  news  without  delay 
to  Astoria,  he  chartered  the  ship  Albatross  of  Boston,  which  was  then 
lying  at  Wahoo,  «id  proceeded  in  her  to  the  Columbia.  He  was  at  first 
astounded  by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  other  partners,  but  he  was  at 
length  induced  to  concur  with  them  as  to  its  propriety;  and,  after  remain- 
ing a  few  days,  he  again  sailed  to  the  south  Pacific,  in  the  Albatross,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  some  ship  to  convey  the  furs,  then  stored  in  the 
&etory,  to  Canton.  At  Nooahevah  (one  of  the  Washington  islands,  dis- 
covered by  Ingraham,  in  1791)  he  learned  that  a  British  squadron,  under 
Commodore  Hillyer,  was  on  its  way  to  the  Pacific,  in  order  to  occupy 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia ;  upon  receiving  this  news,  he  hastened  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and,  having  there  chartered  the  American  brig 
Pedlar,  he  sailed  in  her  for  Astoria,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  February,  1814. 

''  The  fate  of  the  Pacific  company,  and  of  its  establishments  in  North- 
western America,  had,  however,  been  decided  ere  the  arrival  of  the 
Pedlar  in  the  Columbia. 

"On  the  seventh  of  October  a  body  of  men  in  the  service  of  the 
Nortfiwest  company  came  down  the  river  to  Astoria,  under  the  direction 
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of  Messrs.  M'Tavish  and  Stuart.     They  arrived  without  either  ammiii^ 
tiou  or  provisions,  while  the  people  of  the  fectory,  who  neerij  equaled 
them  in  number,  were  well  supplied  in  every  respect,  and  their  fortifica- 
tions and  heavy  guns  would  have  enabled  them  to  withstand  any  attacks 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  under  ordinary  circumstances.     Tht 
new  comers,  however,  brought  information,  upon  which  the  partners  at 
Astoria  could  depend,  and  which  proved  to  be  perfectly  correct,  that  a 
large  armed  ship,  the  Isaac  Todd^  had  been  fitted  out  at  London,  by  the 
Northwest  company,  and  was  on  her  way  to  the  Columbia,  under  convoy 
of  a  frigate,  with  the  object  of  taking  and  destroying  everything  Amer" 
ican  in  that  quarter.     Messers.  MTavish  and  Stuart,  on  communlcattng 
this  news,  to  which  they  added  accounts  of  the  complete  blockade  of  tiw 
coast  of  the  United  States  by  British  squadrons,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
posed to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  establishments,  furs,  and  other  prop- 
erty of  the  Pacific  company,  in  the  territory  of  the  Columbia,  at  prices 
to  be  fixed  by  common  consent ;  they  also  oflfered  to  engage  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Northwest  company  any  of  the  persons  attached  to  tiie 
American  concern,  at  the  same  wages  which  they  were  then  receiving; 
and  to  send  back  to  the  United  States  such  as  might  not  chooBe  to  be 
thus  employed.     To  these  propositions  the  partners  at  Astoria  resolved 
to  assent ;  and  an  agreement  was  accordingly  signed,  between  them  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  other  party,  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  month,  by  which 
*all  the  establishments^  furs,  and  property,'*  above  mentioned,  were 
sold  to  the  Northwest  company  for  about  forty  thousand  dollars,  given 
in  the  shape  of  bills  on  Montreal. 

''  The  business  appears  to  have  been  managed,  on  the  side  of  the  Pa- 
cific company,  almost  entirely  by  Mr.  M'Dougall,  whose  conduct  on  many 
occasions,  during  the  transaction,  as  well  as  afterward,  was  such  as  to 
induce  suspicions  that  he  was  actuated  by  improper  motives  of  self-inter- 
est. It  is,  however,  difficult  to  determine  what  other  course  ought  to 
have  been  pursued  by  him  and  the  other  partners,  under  existing  circum- 
stances. They  might,  indeed,  have  held  out  their  stockaded  fort  against 
the  enemy,  or  have  effected  a  retreat  with  thier  property  to  some  place  m 
the  interior ;  but  this  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  while  they  could 
expect  neither  to  receive  supplies  of  goods  for  trading  from  the  United 
States,  nor  to  send  their  furs  for  sale  to  Canton.  Mr.  Astor  declares 
that  he  would  have  preferred  the  loss  of  the  place  and  property,  by  a  fair 
capture,  to  a  sale  which  he  considered  disgraceful ;  and  those  who  know 
him  well  are  convinced  that  he  speaks  as  he  feels.  But  mercantile  men 
are,  in  general,  supposed  to  consider  discretion  among  their  agents  as 
the  better  part  of  valor;  and  M'Dougall  may  have  reasonably  considered 
himself  bound  to  act  rather  for  the  interests  than  for  the  glory  of  the 
Pacific  company. 

"  While  the  business  of  the  transfer  of  the  furs  and  merchan^se  at 
Astoria  was  in  progress,  the  British  sloop-of-war  Raccoon  entered  the 
Columbia,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Black,  who  had  hastened 
thither  in  hope  of  securing  a  rich  share  of  plunder  by  the  capture  of  the 
fort  and  magazines  of  the  Pacific  company.  He  found  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  waving  over  the  fiEU^tory,  which  w«s  surrendered  immedi- 
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itdj  OQ  his  appearance,  by  the  chief  agent  M'Dongall ;  bat  the  fars  and 
goo^  which  w^e  to  reward  himself  and  his  crew  for  their  exertions,  had 
beeome  the  property  of  their  own  fellow-sabjects,  and  were  then  floating 
up  the  river  in  the  barges  of  the  Northwest  company.  The  captain  of 
tie  Raccoon  conld,  therefore,  only  lower  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
and  hoist  that  of  Britain  over  the  factory,  the  name  of  which  he  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  due  solemnity,  changed  to  Fort  George.  These 
dattes  being  completed,  he  took  his  departure  for  the  south. 

"Three  montlis  afterward  (that  is,  on  the  28th  of  Febniary,  1814) 
Mr.  Hont  arrixed  at  the  Colnmbia  in  the  brig  Pedlar,  which  he  had,  as 
ilready  stated,  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  property  of 
tte  Pacific  company  to  Canton.  He  found  Mr.  M'Dougall  in  charge  of 
the  factory,  not,  howcTer,  as  an  agent  of  that  company,  but  as  a  partner 
of  the  Northwest  compcuiy,  into  which  he  had  been  already  admitted ; 
ttd  Hont  had,  therefore,  merely  to  close  the  concerns  of  the  former  asso- 
datioQ  in  that  part  of  America,  and  to  receive  the  bills  given  in  payment 
for  its  effects.  Having  done  this,  he  reSmbarked  in  the  Pedlar ;  and, 
taking  with  him  three  of  his  former  companions  in  trade,  he  sailed  for  the 
United  States,  by  way  of  Canton.  Of  the  other  persons  who  had  been 
eooBected  with  this  enterprise,  some  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  North- 
west company,  and  some  returned  across  the  continent  to  the  United 


"Soch  was  the  termination  of  the  Astorian  enterprise,  for  no  attempt 
hi  been  since  made  by  the  Pacific  company,  or  by  any  of  its  members, 
to  form  a  trading  eAablishment  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  The 
viieiae  was  most  wisely  projected,  and  its  failure  can  scarcely  be  attribu- 
ted to  any  circumstances,  the  occurrence  of  which  might  have  been  antici- 
ptted  when  its  execution  was  begun.  That  ships  might  be  lost  at  sea, 
nd  that  the  adventurers  might  si^er  from  cold,  or  hunger,  or  the  attacks 
of  nvages — casualties  such  as  those  were  to  be  expected,  and  provision 
vumade  against  them;  but  in  1810,  when  the  Tonquin  sailed  from 
^«ir  York,  no  one  anticipated  that  before  the  end  of  two  years  the 
lloited  States  would  have  been  at  war  with  the  most  powerful  maritime 
ttUiQQ  m  the  world.  The  war  traversed  every  part  of  the  plan.  Com- 
omications  between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  t^e  Columbia 
bj  eea,  were  rendered  difficult  and  uncertain ;  while  those  by  land  were 
of  little  advantage,  and  were  liable  to  interruption  by  the  Northwest 
<^paQy ;  beside  which,  the  furs  could  no  longer  be  transported  with 
Biie^  to  Canton.  Moreover,  all  the  most  active  and  skillful  persons  in 
tke  employment  of  the  Pacific  company,  except  Mr.  Hunt,  were  British 
nbjeets,  whose  feelings  of  attachment  for  their  native  land  and  its  cause 
natorally  rendered  them  discontented,  when  they  were  thus  placed,  in  a 
niAQDer,  conspicuously  among  the  ranks  of  its  enemies.  If  Mr.  Astor 
^7  be  considered  as  having  acted  imprudently  in  any  part  of  his 
tfnagement,  it  was  certainly  in  engaging  so  large  a  proportion  of  per- 
wn«  Queonnected  with  the  United  States  by  birth,  citizenship,  or  feelmgs, 
inthe  formation  of  establishments  which  were  so  essentially  American  in 
*^»«»cter  and  objects.  That  those  establishments  should  have  fallen, 
>nst  be  a  subject  of  regpret  to  every  American,  as  there  can  be  little  if 
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any  donbt  that,  had  thej  been  maintained  until  the  termination  of  the 
war,  the  enterprise  wonld  haye  snceeeded,  and  the  whole  region  drained 
by  the  Colombia  would  now  be  in  the  quiet  and  undisputed  possession 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

It  will  be  interesting,  if  not  useful,  here  to  insert  the  accoant  of  the 
capture  of  Astoria,  as  related  by  Ross  Cox,  who  receiyed  his  information 
at  the  place,  shortly  after  the  event : 

**  Captain  Black  took  possession  of  Astoria  in  the  name  of  his  Britanic 
majesty,  and  rebaptized  it  by  the  name  of  '  Fort  George.'     He  also  in- 
sisted on  haying  an  inventory  taken  of  the  valuable  stock  of  furs,  and  all 
other  property  purchased  from  the  American  company,  with  a  view  to 
the  adoption  of  ulterior  proceedings  in  England  for  the  recovery  of  the 
value  from  the  Northwest  company ;  but  he  subsequently  relinquished 
this  idea,  and  we  heard  no  more  abo^t  his  claims.     The  Indians  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  knew  well  that  Great  Britain  and  America  were 
distinct  nations,  and  that  they  were  then  at  war,  but  were  ignorant  of 
the  arrangement  made  between  Messrs.  M'Dougall  and  M'Tavish,  the 
former  of  whom  still  continued  as  nominal  chief  at  the  fort.     On  the 
arrival  of  the  Raccoon,  which  they  quickly  discovered  to  be  one  of 
'King  George's  fighting  ships,'  they  repaired  armed  to  tiie  fort,  and  re- 
quested an  audiance  of  Mr.  M'Dougall.     He  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
their  numbers  and  warlike  appearance,  and  demanded  the  object  of  snch 
an  unusual  visit.    Comcomly,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Chinooks,  (whose 
daughter  M'Dougall  had  married,)  thereupon  addressed  him  in  a  long 
speech ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  King  Geerge  had  sent  a  ship 
fall  of  warriors,  and  loaded  with  nothing  but  big  guns,  to  take  the  Amer- 
icans and  make  them  all  slaves,  and  that,  as  they  (the  Americans)  were 
the  first  white  men  who  settled  in  their  country,  and  treated  the  Indians 
like  good  relations,  they  had  resolved  to  defeiid  them  from  King  George's 
warriors,  and  were  now  ready  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  woods  close 
to  the  wharf,  whence  they  would  be  able,  with  their  guns  and  arrows,  to 
shoot  all  the  men  that  should  attempt  to  land  from  the  English  boais, 
while  the  people  in  the  fort  could  fire  at  them  with  their  big  guns  and 
rifles.     This  proposition  was  uttered  with  an  earnestness  of  manner  that 
admitted  bo  doubt  of  its  sincerity ;  two  armed  boats  from  the  Raccoon 
were  approaching,  and,  had  the  people  in  the  fort  felt  disposed  to  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Indians,  every  man  in  them  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  invisible  enemy.     Mr.  M'Dougall  thanked  them  for  their 
friendly  offer ;  but  added,  that,  notwitstanding  the  nations  were  at  war, 
the  people  in  the  boats  would  not  injure  him  or  any  of  his  people,  and, 
therefore,  requested  them  to  throw  by  their  war-skirts  and  arms,  and  re- 
ceive the  strangers  as  their  friends.     They  at  first  seemed  astonished  at 
this  answer ;  but,  on  assuring  them  in  the  most  positive  naanner  that  ho 
was  under  no  apprehension,  they  consented  to  give  up  their  weapons  for 
a  few  days.     They  afterward  declared  they  were  sorry  for  having  com- 
plied with  Mr.  M'Dougall's  wishes;   for  when  they  observed  Captain 
Black,  surrounded  with  his  officers  and  marines,  break  the  bottle  of  port 
on  the  flag-staff,  and  hoist  the  British  ensign,  alter  changing  the  name 
of  the  fort,  they  remarked  that,  however  we  might  wish  to  conceal  the 
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bet,  the  Americans  were  nndonbtedlj  made  slayes ;  aud  thej  were  not 
conyinced  of  their  mistake  until  the  sloop-of-war  had  departed  without 
taking  any  prisoners." 

In  the  Missionary  Herald  for  October,  1839,  we  find  a  very  graphic 
and  interesting  aecoont,  by  Mr.  Spanlding,  (a  missionary,)  of  a  jonmey 
from  Missouri  to  the  Columbia  river,  and  of  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  And  here  we  would  remark,  that  the  Missionary  Herald  acts 
as  a  journal  of  geographical  discovery ;  for,  as  it  contains  the  latest  and 
most  accurate  accounts  from  all  the  countries  of  the  globe,  some  of  which 
have  been  before  unvisited,  but  now  traveled  and  closely  observed  by  the 
missionaries  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  most  valuable  work  of  travels,  from 
which  all  classes  of  people  may  derive  instruction  and  amusement,  from 
the  habits  and  manners  of  different  nations. 

The  following  extracts  will  show  the  route  traveled  by  the  missionaries, 
and  the  climate  and  resources  of  the  country  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river : 

"  The  communication  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  was 
written  soon  after  Mr.  Spaulding  and  his  associates,  including  Mrs.  S., 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Whitman,  and  W.  H.  Gray,  left  the  frontiers  of  the 
state  of  Missouri  about  the  first  of  May,  1836,  in  company  with  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  Their  route,  as  did  that 
<rf  Mr.  Parker,  the  preceding  year,  generally  lay  near  the  Missouri  river, 
till  they  reach^  the  Platte,  thence  along  that  river  to  its  fork,  and  thence 
along  the  north  fork,  by  the  Black  Hills,  to  or  near  its  source,  thence  to 
Qreen  river,  one  of  the  head  branches  of  the  western  Colorado,  thence 
to  the  waters  of  Bear  river,  which  empties  into  the  great  Salt  Lake,  and 
thence  to  the  head  waters  of  Louis'  river,  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Columbia,  on  which,  or  on  the  streams  which  run  into  it,  they  pursued 
tiieir  course  to  Fort  Wallawalla,  one  of  the  principal  trading  ports  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  about  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

**  The  mission  family  took  with  them  a  small  wagon,  which,  however, 
they  left  behind  them  when  they  had  accomplished  about  half  their  jour« 
ney.  They  preferred  to  travel  on  horseback,  and  nearly  the  whole  dis« 
tance  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles  was  passed  in  that  manner.  As 
Uie  country  is  not  inhabited  except  by  wandering  bands  of  Indians,  when 
the  supplies  of  provisions  with  which  he  started  shall  be  exhausted,  the 
traveler  must  depend  for  the  means  of  subsistence  upon  the  game  which 
may  be  taken  as  he  proceeds.  Of  course  he  must  confine  himself  almost 
entirely  to  animal  food,  while  he  will  find  that  to  be  scarce,  and  of  a  bad 
quality.  Mrs.  Spaulding  and  Mrs.  Whitman  are  believed  to  be  the  first 
white  women  who  have  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But,  though  sub- 
jected to  many  hardships  and  privations,  and  some  perils,  the  health 
of  the  whole  party  was  decidedly  improved  by  the  journey. 

"  Mentioning  the  inconvenience  experienced  from  the  want  of  bread 
and  vegetable  food,  Mr.  Spaulding  remarks : 

"  *  Our  friends  must  think  of  us  sitting  on  the  burning  sand  with  a  cup 
of  tea  in  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of  dry,  mouldy,  and  sour  buffalo  meat  in 
the  other,  and  this  for  our  beakfast^  dinner,  and  supper  for  days  and 
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weeks  together.  As  we  drew  near  Wallawalla,  we  heard  of  its  beantifol 
cattle,  its  hogs,  and  other  frnits  of  civilized  life ;  and^  be  assured,  the 
anticipation  of  once  more  getting  into  mj  hand  a  potato  or  crust  of 
bread,  was  nowise  favorable  to  mj  sleep  at  night  But,  on  reaching  this 
desirable  haven  of  rest,  we  were  so  suddenly  transported  from  our  former 
wild  mode  of  living  to  that  of  civilized  life,  and  so  kindlj  treated  bj  Mr. 
P.,  clerk  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  charge  of  this  establishment, 
that  we  were  made  almost  to  forget  what  we  had  been  going  through  for 
days,  and  weeks,  and  months  past  It  seemed  like  a  dream.  And  even 
now  I  cannot  realize  that  I  have  spent  the  last  spring  and  summer  in 
passing  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  that  I  am  reaUy  through  the  journey, 
and  that  my  eyes  actually  behold  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  Columbia. 

'' '  It  was  of  the  highest  importance,  before  we  took  a  single  step,  to 
have  an  Interview  with  the  chief  factor  of  the  company  on  the  Columbia, 
in  charge  at  Fort  Vancouver,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  our  lettcn 
from  the  United  States  Secretary  of  War,  learning  his  feelings  respecting 
our  object  to  this  country,  and  the  prospect  of  supplies.     Mr.  P.  very 
kindly  offered  to  fit  up  a  boat  and  take  us  down.     Ton  may  very  natu- 
rally suppose  that  our  ladies  were  not  much  fatigued^  at  the  end  of  their 
journey,  and  that  traveling  had  become  almost  a  second  nature  to  ns, 
&om  the  fact  that,  arriving  at  the  fort  Saturday  in  the  forenoon,  in  the 
afternoon  we  set  about  preparing  for  a  trip  of  three  hundred  miles  down 
the  terrible  Columbia  to  this  place.     We  left  WallawaUa  the  sixth  of 
September^  in  a  boat  propelled  by  six  oarsmen.     The  usual  time  for  a 
passage  down  is  five  days.    We  were  detained  by  head  winds,  and  did 
not  arrive  till  the  twelfth.     Here  we  were  again  met  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  friendship  by  Dr.  M'LaughHn,  who  conducted  us  imme- 
diately to  his  house.     After  a  brief  interview  he  conducted  us  to  his  gw> 
dens,  and,  be  assured,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  see,  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  we  expected  to  meet  scarcely  the  first  buddmgs 
of  civilization,  such  perfection  in  horticulture.     About  five  acres  are  laid 
out  in  order,  and  stored  with  almost  every  species  of  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  flowers ;  and  among  them,  figs,  citrons,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegran- 
ates, cotton-plants,  and  all  common  fruits  found  in  the  United  States. 
Every  thing  produces  well.     For  some  days  our  time  was  divided  be- 
tween visits  on  the  farm,  to  the  mills,  herds,  the  dairy,  the  stores,  the 
ships  in  the  port,  the  schools,  &c.     It  of  course  gave  us  great  satisfac- 
tion to  witness  these  fruits  of  civilization,  which  we  supposed  our  eyes 
had  looked  upon  for  the  last  time  when  we  passed  the  frontier  line  of  oar 
own  land.     Dr.  M'Laughlin's  farm  is  the  largest  on  the  Columbia  river, 
and  produced,  last  year,  four  thousand  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat, 
four  thousand  bushels  of  peas,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  bushels 
of  barley,   one  thousand  five  hundred  bushels  of  oats ;  potatoes  not 
gathered,  com  but  little.     His  homed  cattle  are  seven  hundred  and  fifty^ 
swine  four  hundred,  with  from  two  to  three  hundred  horses.    He  has 
also  a  saw-mill  and  a  flour-mill.' 

"  Mr.  Spaulding  mentions,  that  nearly  air  the  chief  factors,  traders,  and 
clerks,  at  Vancouver,  are  members  either  of  the  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian 
church,  and  that  a  chaplain  of  the  former  church  had  just  arrived  from 
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LoDdon.     All  appeared  decidedly  favorable  to  missionary  efforts.     The 
iflboriog  men  are  principally  French  Catholics  from  Canada. '' 

The  following  great  natural  cariosities  are  not  the  least  which  exist  in 
our  coontrj  : 

"  The  geological  structure  of  the  earth,  except  a  tract  of  beautiful 
granite,  through  which  we  traveled  for  a  few  days  near  the  Black  Hills, 
and  one  or  two  specimens  on  Snake  river,  is  one  and  the  same,  viz.: 
basaltic.  It  would  seem  that  the  entire  Rocky  Mountains,  extending 
even  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  have  been  thrown  up  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  by  internal  fires.  The  country  of  the  Columbia  river,  especially, 
is  a  beantifal  specimen.  The  bluffs  on  either  side  rise  to  the  hiji:lit  of  one 
hundred  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  in  benches  of  perlect  flutes, 
closely  piled,  all  perpendicular,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  piles 
which  I  observed  in  passing  from  Walla  walla  to  this  place — one  hori- 
zontal, the  other  oblique.  For  one  whole  day,  while  passing  the  Blue 
Mountains,  two  days  from  Wallawalla,  we  were  upon  cut  stone,  or  stone 
broken  by  some  natural  agency,  and  resembling  very  much  continued 
heaps  of  such  broken  stone  as  is  prepared  for  covering  roads  in  the  states. 
This  day's  travel  injured  the  feet  of  our  animals  more  than  the  whole 
joamey  besides.  In  feet,  we  found  but  little  diflSculty  till  we  reached 
these  mountains.  Most  of  our  animals  made  the  whole  journey  without 
being  shod.  We  drove  a  wagon  to  Snake  Fort,  and  could  have  driven 
it  through,  but  for  the  fatigue  of  our  animals.  We  expect  to  get  it  at 
some  fritare  time. 

"The  whole  fece  of  the  country,  from  Fort  William,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Black  Hills,  till  within  six  or  seven  days'  travel  of  Wallawalla,  is  cov- 
ered with  the  mountain-sedge,  a  species  of  wormwood,  with  a  fibrous 
stalk  of  the  size  of  a  man's  wrist,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  having 
a  dead  appearance.  No  creature,  I  believe,  eats  this  bitter  herb,  unless 
compelled  by  hunger.  This  sedge  was  some  obstruction  to  the  wagon, 
though  but  little  to  the  pack-horses. 

"  Three  days  before  we  reached  Fort  Hall,  we  passed  what  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  world — a  natural  soda  fountain 
of  unknown  extent,  having  several  openings.  One  of  them  is  about 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  with  no  discovered  bottom.  About  twelve  feet 
below  the  surface  are  two  large  globes,  on  either  side  of  this  opening, 
firom  which  the  effervescence  seems  to  rise.  However,  a  stone  cast  in, 
after  a  few  minutes,  throws  the  whole  fountain  into  a  violent  agitation. 
Another  of  the  openings,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  is  through  an 
elevated  rock,  from  which  the  water  spouts  at  intervals  of  about  forty 
seconds.  The  water  is,  in  all  its  properties,  equal  to  any  artificial  foun- 
tain, and  is  constantly  foaming  and  sparkling.  Those  who  visit  this 
fountain  drink  large  quantities  of  the  water,  with  good  effect  to  health. 
Perhaps  in  the  days  when  a  railroad  connects  the  waters  of  the  Colum- 
bia with  those  of  Missouri,  this  fountain  may  be  a  source  of  great  gain 
to  the  company  that  shall  accomplish  such  a  noble  work,  if  they  are  be- 
forehand in  securing  it.  For,  I  am  sure,  if  visitors  can  come  from  the 
fer  East  to  see  the  Niagara  Falls,  they  would  not  value  a  few  days  more 
to  visit  the  West,  and  see  the  great  soda  fountain  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 
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"  Within  a  few  days'  ride  of  Salmon  Falls,  we  passed  three  grand  shooti 
of  water,  where  small  rivers  rushed  from  the  perpendicular  bluff,  and  fell 
from  a  hight  of  about  five  hundred  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  three  hundred  from  the  surface  of  the  river,  from  the  lofty  banks 
of  which  they  fall. 

**  Four  days  before  reaching  Snake  Fort,  we  passed  three  hot  springs; 
I  also  saw  several  afterward.  The  water  was  at  a  boiling  heat  Fish 
were  boiled  sufficiently  in  them  in  twenty  minutes. 

**  The  last  thing  I  will  mention  under  this  head  is  Qrand  Round — so 
called  from  its  appearance.  It  ;s  a  beautiful,  rich,  circular  plain,  proba- 
bly twenty  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains, 
covered  with  beautiful  pine  and  spruce.  A  considerable  river  passes 
through  the  middle,  skirted  with  timber.  This  is  in  the  Chingoos  countiy, 
and  is  in  a  favorable  place  for  a  mission. 

•  "  We  left  Snake  Fort  on  the  twenty-second  of  August,  and  arrived  at 
Fort  Wallawalla  on  the  third  of  September.  Wallawalla  is  on  the  south 
side  of  Columbia  river,  nine  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Snake  or  Lewis 
river,  and  at  the  junction  of  Wallawalla  and  Columbia  rivers.  It  was 
built  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  fifteen  years  ago.  No  timber  ex- 
cept floodwood  is  found  within  twenty-five  miles.  The  soil  is  good  in 
small  spots  on  the  Wallawalla  river.  All  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables 
produce  well.  Cattle  surpass  in  fatness  any  thing  I  ever  saw  in  the 
United  States.  Horses  are  as  plenty  and  about  as  cheap  as  in  oar 
country  •:— beautiful,  and  usually  milk-white  or  cream  color.  All  animals 
feed  out  through  winter,  as  there  is  but  little  snow.  The  grass  is  of  a 
superior  quality,  called  the  Buffalo  grass  —  a  fine,  short,  bunch  grass, 
covering  the  whole  hoe  of  the  earth.  This  grass  is  one  among  a  thoa- 
sand  marks  of  the  goodness  of  Qod  in  providing  for  all  climates  and 
sections  of  the  earth.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed — there  being  no 
rain  or  dew  in  this  country  for  mx  or  seven  months  in  the  year — eveiy 
thing  would  be  parched  by  the  sun,  and  there  would  be  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  animals ;  but  this  grass  remains  through  the  season  quite 
fresh,  retaining  all  its  virtue,  and  forms  very  hearty  food  for  winter.  As 
soon  as  we  came  to  it,  about  six  days  before  arriving  at  Wallawalla^  cor 
animals  would  leave  the  green  grass  on  the  streams,  and  seek  this  on  the 
sand-hills  and  plains. 

"With  regard  to  the  country  which  we  passed,  nothing  probably  could 
have  set  me  right  but  actual  observation,  so  different  is  the  reality  firom 
what  I  had  previously  imagined.  The  fact  that  the  vast  interior  of 
North  America  is  a  barren  desert,  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  veiy  ex- 
tensively known  in  the  United  States.  On  the  twenty-second  of  Jane 
we  entered  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  came  out  of  them  on  the  first  of 
September.  Till  we  reached  the  forks  of  the  Platte,  we  found  some 
timber  and  considerble  fertile  soil  on  the  water  courses,  though  both  di- 
minished to  that  point  From  that  place,  excepting  a  little  spot  at  Fort 
William,  Fort  Hall,  Snake  Fort,  Grand  Round,  Wallawalla,  till  we 
come  within  a  hundred  miles  of  this  fort,  (Vancouver,)  the  whole  coan- 
try  is  a  barren  desert,  with  only  here  and  there  a  little  patch  of  grass  and 
willows  planted,  it  would  seem,  by  the  hands  of  a  kind  Providence,  JQ^ 
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often  enough  for  stops  at  noon  and  night,  reminding  one  of  the  great 
Sahara  of  AMca.  In  the  morning  we  wonld  mount  our  horses  and  ride 
hour  after  hour,  through  plains  of  burning  sand,  or  over  mountains  of 
rocks,  till  about  midday;  and  when  ourselves  and  animals  had  be- 
come thirsty  and  hungry  and  tired,  we  would  come  suddenly  upon  a  cool 
spring  or  stream  of  water,  with  a  few  acres  of  excellent  grass  for  our 
horses,  (excepting  the  rout  from  Fort  William  to  RendezYous,  where 
they  suffered  much,)  and  a  little  cluster  of  willows  for  fuel  So  we  would 
travel  in  the  afternoon  till  we  came  upon  a  similarly  fetvored  spot,  about 
the  hour  when  we  wished  to  encamp  for  the  night 

"  A  few  days  we  were  compelled  to  travel  all  day,  some  twenty  or 
thirty  miles,  to  find  water  and  grass.  The  region  of  the  Snake  or  Lewis 
river,  especially,  is  the  most  barren  of  our  whole  route.  We  camped 
but  a  few  times  on  the  river,  and  always  found  a  limited  supply  of  grass 
and  willows.  Except  these  few  spots,  we  could  not  discover  a  green 
thing  upon  its  borders ;  from  Fort  Hall,  where  we  struck  it,  to  Snake 
Fort,  where  we  left  it,  there  is  nothing  but  a  vast  plain  of  burning  sand, 
with  here  and  there  a  mountain  of  burnt  rocks.  Our  route  lay  generally 
some  mUes  from  the  river,  where  we  found  food  and  water,  as  alK>ve  men- 
tioned. The  river  passes  through  a  channel  of  cut  rocks,  from  one  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  feet  deep,  with  frequent  rapids,  and  four  or  five  con- 
siderable falls.  It  is  not  navigable,  on  account  of  its  rapidity.  So  far 
from  being  a  country  of  game,  except  the  buffalo  country,  it  is  a  country 
of  comparatively  no  game.  Since  leaving  Fort  Hall,  we  have  traveled 
days,  and  I  do  not  know  but  I  can  safely  say  weeks,  without  seeing  a 
living  creature  except  a  few  crows  in  the  air,  and  herds  of  black  crickets 
upon  the  ground.  We  saw  but  two  bears  on  the  whole  route.  However, 
I  learn  that  in  the  mountains,  deer,  antelope,  elk,  and  bear,  can  be  found 
to  some  extent,  even  in  the  most  destitute  parts  of  the  country.  The 
rivers  abound  in  fish.  The  Columbia  and  its  branches  teem  with  salmou, 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  during  which  time  two  or  three  hundred 
barrels  are  salted  at  Fort  Yancouver.  A  little  care  during  the  salmon 
season,  and  all  the  settlers  of  the  Columbia  may  supply  themselves  with 
salt  salmon  for  the  year.  The  salmon  find  their  way  into  the  mountains, 
up  the  several  tributaries  of  the  Columbia.  We  found  them  plenty  at 
Salmon  Falls,  ten  days  below  Fort  Hall,  perhaps  a  thousand  miles  from 
itte  ocean.  They  continue  to  beat  their  way  up  the  riv9j*s  and  small 
streams,  tiU  their  strength  is  exhausted  and  they  float  lifeless  upon  the 
shore.  Not  one  of  the  countless  herds  that  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, every  season,  ever  return.  They  are  mostly  dead  by  the  first  of 
October.     The  Columbia  also  abounds  in  sturgeon  and  seal." 

Dr.  Gardner  says :  —  "I  have  ascertained  aheady  the  existence  of  six 
distinct  species  of  salmon  in  this  river — five  of  which  I  have  seen  and 
preserved.  The  period  of  spawning  of  each  is  different  From  what 
information  I  have  collected  regarding  their  habits,  this  is  the  country  to 
study  this  singular  fish.  It  is  found  at  the  very  sources  of  the  Columbia, 
notwithstandbg  the  innumerable  rapids  and  cataracts  which  must  be 
passed.  Almost  every  where  the  natives  assert  that  the  fish  which  ascend 
the  stream  never  return  to  the  sea,  nor  were  the  young  salmon  ever  seen 
10 
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to  descend  to  the  ocean.  The  last  is  certainlj  incorrect,  and  must  trifle 
from  the  frj  being  so  small  as  to  elnde  observation.  The  former  is  not 
unlikely,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  salmon,  in  the  months  of  NoTem* 
ber  and  December,  being  fonnd  at  the  heads  of  all  the  streams,  djing  by 
thousands,  and  completely  choking  np  the  current  with  their  dead  bo^es. 
They  hare  often  been  seen  with  their  noses  fairly  worn  down  to  the  bone, 
and  in  the  last  stage  of  emaciation ;  yet  still,  by  some  unaccountable  im- 
pulse, striving  to  ascend  the  stream  to  the  very  last  gasp.  It  is  singular 
that  the  salmon  pass  by  some  of  the  tributary  streams  in  their  passage 
upwards,  and  prefer  some  of  them  to  others.  Few  or  none,  for  instance, 
are  ever  got  in  the  Kowalitit  or  Deasis  rivers.  They  seem  to  delight  in 
those  streams  where  their  progress  is  impeded  by  rapids  and  cascades ; 
and  it  is  remarked  that  in  Frazee's  river,  no  sooner  have  they  emerged 
from  the  rapid  current  of  the  main  stream  into  the  still  waters  of  Stew- 
art's lake  and  other  lakes,  than  they  become  flabby  and  of  inferior  flaror. 
The  muscular  power  of  this  fish  is  astonishing,  even  in  a  class  of  the 
animal  kingdom  remarkable  for  the  energy  of  its  movements ;  for  thej 
are  seen  to  ascend  channels  at  Kettle's  Falls,  into  which  a  stone 
as  large  as  a  man's  head,  when  dropped,  is  borne  downwards  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow,  and  where  it  is  impossible,  by  any  force,  to  push  a 
pole  even  to  an  inconsiderable  depth." 

The  most  prominent  features  in  this  region,  are  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  their  intersecting  ridges.  They  fortn  one  branch  of  the  Andes,  which 
commences  at  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America,  and  after  follow- 
ing the  borders  of  the  Pacific  the  whole  length  of  that  portion  of  America, 
they  pass  through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  Ouatamala,  Mexico,  and  nonh 
through  the  Oregon  toward  the  artic  regions.  The  range  passing  throngh 
the  Oregon,  is  called  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  rise  abruptly  to  a 
great  highC,  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  American  plains,  and  have 
doubtless  formed,  at  some  remote  period,  the  boundary  of  a  vast  internal 
sea,  whose  bed  was  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  western  side, 
the  descent  is  by  regular  terraces  to  the  ocean.  The  northern  portion  of 
this  great  chain  of  hills  gives  origin  to  some  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the 
world. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  consist  of  primary  formations,  chiefly  of  igneous 
rocks.  On  the  adjacent  plains,  especially  on  the  west,  are  extensive  toI- 
canic  tracts,  uid  a  considerable  portion  of  this  section  of  country  is 
composed  of  primary  mountains  and  sandy  plains,  until  we  approach  the 
borders  of  the  Pacific.  Many  thermal  and  brine  springs  have  been  found, 
containing  medicinal  virtues  of  a  high  character ;  and  west  of  the  monn- 
tains  are  large  beds  of  rock  salt  Gypsum  is  found  in  abundance  m 
many  parts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Platte  river  are  many  fossil  remaios. 
The  banks  of  the  Missouri  are,  in  many  places,  formed  of  limestone  cliffs, 
two  and  three  hundred  feet  high ;  and  in  some  districts  good  bituminous 
coal  has  been  found.  Some  distance  above  the  junction  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  Platte,  are  high  perpendicular  bluflFs  of  chalk.  Pure  sulphur  is; 
also  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  whole  range  of! 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  supposed  to  abound  in  iron.  i 

All  travelers  agree  in  portraying  the  country,  west  of  the  monntains^i 
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ia  Ae  most  glowing  colors,  and  represent  it  as  composed  of  a  rariety  of 
hiil  and  dale,  fertile  soil,  magnificent  forests,  and  pare  irrigating  streams. 
The  climate  is  spoken  of  as  peculiarlj  benign ;  aod  during  the  whole 
jear,  perpetual  spring  seems  to  reign,  so  little  is  it  subject  to  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  £ewis  and  Clark,  who  spent  a  winter  and  spring  there, 
represeot  the  weather  as  very  mild.  They  had  a  few  frosty  nights,  but 
saw  no  ice,  and  the  weather  continued  so  warm  that  they  were  obliged  to 
smoke  their  meat  to  preserve  it  In  March  the  leaves  put  forth,  the 
flowers  sprang  up,  and  when  on  the  thirtieth  of  that  month  they  took 
their  departure,  the  grass  was  sixteen  inches  high  on  the  river  bottom. 

Mr.  Irving,  in  his  "Astoria,"  speaking  of  the  climate  of  this  region, 
says:  —  "A  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  the  mildness  and  equability  of  the  climate.  That  great 
mountain  barrier  seems  to  divide  the  continent  into  different  climates  even 
in  the  same  degree  of  latitude.  The  rigorous  winters  and  sultry  sum- 
mers, and  all  the  capricious  inequalities  of  temperature  prevalent  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  mountains,  are  but  little  felt  on  their  western  decliv- 
ities. The  country  between  them  and  the  Pacific  is  blest  with  milder 
and  shadier  temperature,  resembling  the  climate  of  parallel  latitudes  in 
Europe.  In  the  plains  and  valleys,  but  little  snow  falls  throughout  the 
winter,  and  usually  melts  while  falling.  It  rarely  lies  on  the  ground 
more  than  two  days  at  a  time,  except  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains. 
The  winters  are  rainy  rather  than  cold.  The  rains  for  four  months,  from 
the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  March,  are  almost  incessant,  and 
often  accompanied  by  tremendous  thunder  and  lightning.  The  winds 
prerident  as  this  season  are  from  the  south  and  southeast,  whiclib  usually 
bring  rain.  Those  from  the  north  to  the  southwest  are  the  harbingers  of 
fair  weather  and  a  clear  sky.  The  residue  of  the  year,  from  ^he  middle 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  October,  an  interval  of  seven  months,  is  serene 
and  delightful.  There  is  scarcely  any  rain  throughout  this  time,  yet  the 
face  of  the  country  is  kept  fresh  and  verdant  by  nightly  dews,  and,  occa- 
sionally, by  humid  fogs  in  the  mornings.  These  are  not  considered  pre- 
jodicial  to  health,  since  both  the  natives  and  the  whites  sleep  in  the  open 
m  with  perfect  impunity.  While  this  equable  and  bland  temperature 
prevails  throughout  the  lower  country,  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  vast 
mountains  by  which  it  is  dominated,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
This  renders  them  discernible  at  a  great  distance,  shining,  at  times,  like 
bright  summer  clouds ;  at  other  times,  assuming  the  most  serial  tints,  and 
always  forming  brilliant  and  striking  features  in  the  vast  landscape.  The 
mild  temperature  prevalent  throughout  the  country  is  attributed,  by  some, 
to  the  succession  of  wind&  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  extending  from  latitude 
twenty  degrees,  to  at  least  fifty  degrees  north.  These  temper  the  heat 
of  summer,  so  that  in  the  shade  no  one  is  incommoded  by  perspiration." 

"Eariy  in  October,  1865,"  says  Mr.  Wells,  in  his  Wild  Life  in  Ore- 
gon, "with  an  old  companion  of  my  peregrinations  —  one  of  those 
golden-tempered,  delightful  traveling-companions  with  whom  to  associate 
is  a  perpetual  treat  —  I  found  myself  on  board  the  staunch  steamship 
Coiumbta,  bound  from  San  Francisco  to  Oregon.  On  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  we  came  in  sight  of  Trinidad,  a  little  hamlet  situated 
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aboQt  two  hundred  miles  north  of  San  Francisco.     It  was  quite  dark  as 
the  steamer  came  to,  near  a  black,  sun-beaten  rock,  through  whose  cayeras 
the  sea  roared  with  a  dismal  moan.     An  inhospitable  coast  is  that  of 
California  and  Oregon,  where,  from  San  Diego  to  Puget  Sound,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirteen  hundred  miles,  there  is  found  but  one  port — that  of 
San  Francisco — to  which  the  dismantled  ship  may  fly  for  refuge  in  a  gale 
from  seaward.     Trinidad  is  a  '  port ;'  but  justly  regarded  with  terror  bj 
the  mariner  in  times  of  tempest.     The  fog  limited  our  observations  from 
the  quarter-deck  to  a  few  dimly-discerned  huts  far  up  the  bank,  and  th^ 
only  sound  of  civilizatiou  was  the  distant  crying  of  a  child  ever  and  anon 
mingling  with  the  surf's  roar.     Freight  was  discharged,  and  a  speedy 
leave  taken  of  sorry-looking  Trinidad.     On  the  following  morning  the 
discharge  of  a  gun  from  the  bows  brought  us  to  the  deck,  when  we  fonnd 
the  steamer  het^ing  into  the  bay  or  roadstead  of  Crescent  City.    This, 
like  most  of  the  harbors  on  this  coast,  can  only  boast  of  its  capacity.    It 
extends  from  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  entirely  across  the  Pacifia 
It  is  proposed  to  build  a  breakwater  here,  and  so  form  a  natural  haifoor. 
An  indefinite  number  of  millions  of  dollars  are  named  as  an  estimate 
cost.     Crescent  City  is  three  years  old,  situated  on  the  sea-beach,  backed 
by  a  dense  mass  of  pine  and  cedar  forest,  inhabited  by  several  hundred 
traders,  packers,  Indians,  dogs,  and  mules.    A  brisk  ride  to  Cape  St 
George,  taken  during  our  stay  here,  satiated  our  curiosity.     The  countiy 
becomes  uninteresting  after  the  forest  and  green  undergrowth  of  coast- 
trees  have  ceased  to  be  novelties.     The  men  were  mostly  "  Pikes"  of  an 
exceedingly  rough  cast,  and  the  Indians,  who  were  the  first  specimens  of 
the  Oregon  savage  we  had  met  with,  were  decidedly  to  us  the  lions  of 
the  town.      Wandering  out  towards  a  rocky  promontory  north  of  the 
town,  and  designated  as  the  Battery,  we  found  an  encampment  of  the 
Chetkoe  tribe.     Three  old  women  among  them  were  quite  blind,  and, 
squatting  in  the  sand,  were  feeling  nervously  around  for  some  bits  of 
willow  which  they  were  fashioning  into  baskets  —  time  out  of  mind  the 
Indian's  occupation.     Several  young  squaws  accosted  us  in  broken 
English.     One  of  them  was  really  pretty,  and  but  for  some  barbarous 
tattooing,  nose  and  ear  pendants,  and  a  villainous  smell  of  decayed  sal- 
mon, would  have  been  a  very  Fayaway.     This  young  lady  was  in  disha- 
bille as  we  passed,  and  though  making  her  toilet  with  otter  fat,  glass 
beads,  and  shells,  did  not  shrink  at  the  unexpected  visit.     The  entire 
party  wore  a  dress  composed  of  equal  parts  of  cheap  blankets,  cast-off 
coats  and  shirts,  and  the  usual  savage  finery.     The  men  sported  the  bow 
and  arrow  armor  with  a  coyote  or  fox-skin  for  a  quiver.     AH  had  the  cars 
or  nose  slit,  and  one  or  two  coquettish  young  jades  of  squaws  wore  fish- 
bones through  their  nostrils,  and  were  otherwise  scarified  and  marked. 

On  the  same  afternoon  we  bade  adieu  to  Crescent  City,  and  were 
quickly  again  on  our  way  to  the  northward.  On  the  following  morning 
the  ship's  reckoning  showed  us  to  be  opposite  Port  Orford,  and  this  being 
our  proposed  landing-place,  we  watched  with  some  curiosity  for  the  Uft- 
ing  of  an  impenetrable  vail  of  fog  which  shut  out  all  view  of  the  coast. 
The  speed  was  slackened,  and  the  '  blue  pigeon '  kept  constantly  moving. 
Suddenly  on  our  starboard  bow,  appeared  a  lofty  rock  looming  out  of  the 
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mlBt  It  was  a  grand  and  startling  spectacle.  Though  the  sea  was 
comparatively  calm,  the  ground  swells  surged  up  around  its  base  in  piles 
of  boisterous  foam,  roaring  among  the  caverns  and  gulches,  and  rushing 
up  to  the  hight  of  forty  feet ;  then,  as  the  swell  receded,  the  whole  sur- 
fiwje  presented  a  bold  front  of  yeasty  rivulets,  white  as  milk,  and  trickling 
down  the  rough  sides  of  the  rock  in  hissing  cascades,  as  one  might  imag- 
ine they  would  down  the  furrowed  cheeks  of  some  awful  giant  of  Scan- 
dinavian romance.  Clouds  of  birds  hovered  around  the  peak,  screaming 
and  dipping  down  to  the  waves,  and  scolding  at  our  sudden  intrusion. 
Our  new  acquaintance  disappeared  astern  almost  as  soon  as  we  had 
descried  it  It  is  the  southwestern  point  of  Port  Orford  harbor,  and  is 
one  of  the  enormons  boulders  rolled  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  from 
the  steeps  of  Humbug  Mountain,  which  rears  its  head  far  above  the  sur- 
rounding country.  We  could  now  run  with  some  degree  of  certainty, 
and  heading  boldly  in,  a  gun  was  fired,  the  echo  of  which  had  scarcely 
done  rattling  through  the  coast-range  when  it  was  answered  from  on 
shore.  A  moment  after  the  shrill  scream  of  a  rooster  came  across  the 
water,  and  the  fog  lifting,  opened  to  our  view  a  bluflf  bank,  perhaps  forty 
feet  high,  upon  which  was  situated  a  small  town,  with  some  forty  houses, 
half-deserted,  and  standing  at  the  verge  of  a  bank  of  lofty  foliage,  form- 
ing the  great  fir  and  pine  region  which  skirts  the  Oregon  coast  firom  the 
Califomia  line  to  Puget  Sound. 

From  under  the  lee  of  a  promontory  known  as  'Battle  Rock,'  and 
the  history  of  which  we  shall  presently  review,  a  boat  put  forth  through 
the  surf,  into  which  we  were  bundled,  and  grasping  the  hands  extended 
in  kindly  parting,  we  had  soon  made  our  first  landing  on  the  Oregon 
coast.  As  we  rounded  the  point  we  looked  back  upon  the  steamer  head- 
ing out  to  sea,  and  pursuing  her  way  to  the  Columbia  river. 

We  landed  at  a  little  lumber  wharf,  whence  a  short  walk  brought  us 
to  the  United  States  Barracks ;  and  entering  the  house  of  Dr.  Olissan 
and  Lieutenant  Eautz,  we  were  soon  engaged  in  conversation  with  a 
party  of  educated  gentlemen,  whose  cultivated  talents  shone  the  more 
conspicuously  in  the  wild  region  that  duty  had  made  the  place  of  their 
residence.  About  three  hundred  yards  from  the  government  reserve, 
and  hidden  from  it  by  an  intervening  range  of  hills,  is  situated  the  little 
town  of  Port  Orford.  Its  history  is  that  of  the  sudden  and  too  ephem- 
eral growth  of  the  coast  villages  of  Oregon. 

In  1851  a  party  of  men  from  Portland,  Oregon,  selected  this  spot  for 
the  site  of  a  town,  depending  upon  its  roadstead  and  the  facility  of  com-i 
munication  with  the  interior  for  the  basis  of  its  success  and  growth.! 
The  discovery  of  the  auriferous  sands  of  Gold  Bluflf,  which  were  found 
to  extend  along  the  entire  coast,  from  Rogue  River  to  Cape  Arago,  also 
augmented  the  progress  of  the  place.  The  original  party  consisted  of 
eighteen  men ;  but  finding  their  stock  of  provisions  becoming  exhausted, 
and  there  being  no  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  half  returned  to 
Portland,  leaving  nine  of  their  number  to  await  their  return.  At  that 
time  the  character  of  the  country  between  the  California  line  and  the 
Columbia  river  was  unknown^  Its  deep  rivers,  bays,  tribes  of  Indians, 
and  topography,  were  sealed  in  a  book,  save  to  a  few  venturesome  old 
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banters,  and  trappers  who  had  wandered  down  the  coast  even  to  the 
Humbolt ;  but  their  accoonts,  yagne  and  uncertain,  were  unknown. 

This  section  of  Oregon  contained  about  two  thousand  Indians,  dinded 
into  numerous  tribes,  who  soon  became  aware  that  the  whites  had  settled 
their  country,  and,  with  savage  hostility,  determined  to  crush  the  band  at 
Fort  Orford.  Their  rApidlj  increasing  numbers  alarmed  our  little  garri- 
son, who  retreated  upon  what  is  now  known  as  ''Battle  Rock" — a 
natural  fort  showing  three  precipitous  sides  toward  the  ocean,  and  only 
accessible  from  land  by  a  regular  causeway.  The  parapet  of  this  fortifi- 
cation stands  not  less  than  fifty  feet  above  the  tide.  Here  they  en- 
camped, and  barricading  the  only  vulnerable  point,  they  directed  a  brass 
six-pounder  field-piece  from  a  port-hole  left  for  the  purpose,  and,  load- 
ing their  rifles,  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  precaution  was  well  timed. 
The  day  following  this  removal,  the  tribes  from  the  Umpqua,  Coqnille, 
and  Rogae  River,  congregated,  and  mustered  nearly  a  thousand  braves. 
Armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  ignorant  of  the  deadly  qualities  of 
the  American  rifle,  they  advanced  up  the  passage-way  with  yells  that 
made  the  little  band  within  quail  with  apprehension.  The  besieged  were 
under  the  command  of  a  Tennessean,  who  restrained  the  men  until  their 
tattoed  assailants  had  approached  in  an  irregular  mass,  four  or  five  deep, 
to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  field-piece,  when  the  order  to  fire  was  given. 
My  informant,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  described  the  scene  in  Texan 
vernacular,  which  I  regret  I  am  unable  to  repeat.  It  would  depict  the 
scene  a  thousand-fold  more  graphically  than  I  could  write  it 

In  loading  the  gun,  which  was  done  with  slugs,  stones,  and  bits  of 
iron,  to  the  muzzle,  they  had  exhausted  their  slender  stock  of  powder  to 
two  rounds  of  pistol  and  rifle  charges.  As  the  eyes  of  the  savages 
gleamed  through  the  chinks  of  the  brushwood  barricade,  the  death-d^- 
ing  discharge  tore  through  their  ranks.  This,  followed  by  a  well-directed 
volley  from  the  rifles  and  revolvers,  of  which  every  shot  told,  sent  such 
of  the  Indians  as  were  not  wounded  pell-mell  back.  What  with  the  roar 
of  the  cannon,  the  cracking  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  yells  of  the  wounded, 
the  whole  mass  took  to  their  heels  and  fled  affrighted  into  the  forest 
Numbers  were  dashed  into  the  boiling  surf  below,  or  killed  among  the 
rocks  in  their  descent  This  was  the  first  and  last  volley.  No  estimate 
was  made  of  the  slain.  Indeed,  they  staid  not  to  count,  but  after  a  hur- 
ried consultation,  and  fearful  of  the  return  of  the  Indians  in  still  greater 
force,  and  knowing  their  want  of  ammunition,  they  abandoned  the  fort, 
and,  taking  to  the  forest,  traveled  for  several  weeks,  entering  the  Willa- 
mette Valley,  and  so  reaching  Portland. 

It  was  a  bright  sparkling  morning,  the  sun  pouring  down  a  flood  of 
radiance  after  the  rain  of  the  previous  night,  when  we  mounted  two 
shaggy  but  strong  Indian  ponies,  and  set  out  for  the  Empire  City,  at 
Coos  Bay.  Every  leaf  seemed  to  glitter  in  the  light,  and  dew-d[rops 
sparkled  in  every  bush.  It  was  a  morning  to  make  one  **  love  to  live,"  as 
the  lungs  expanded  with  the  respiration  of  the  cold  and  bracing  air.  One 
rides  through  the  undulating  country  of  Oregon  with  an  exhilaration  of 
lik  spirits  that  following  the  inhilation  of  laughing  gas.  The  characteristic 
dryness  of  the  autumn  months  of  California  is  not  found  among  these  ver- 
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dflnt  woods.  Green  and  firagrant  health-blossomB  adorned  the  ddes  of  the 
rofld,  and  at  times  we  crossed  some  noisy  rivnlet,  scolding  its  waj  toward 
the  sea,  half  concealed  by  an  overhanging  drapery  of  Terdnre  fed  by  its 
waters. 

This  continued  for  some  miles,  when  we  came  ont  npon  the  sea-shore; 
and  now,  joined  by  a  conple  of  horsemen  bound  to  some  point  above,  we 
scampered  over  a  hard  sand  beach,  until  we  reached  the  Elk  River. 
H having  passed  this  way  about  a  year  before,  and  anxious  to  dis- 
play his  knowledge  of  the  route,  selected  the  ford,  and  dashed  in,  but 
was  soon  up  to  his  middle,  and  reached  the  opposite  banks,  having  par- 
taken of  a  cold  bath  much  against  his  will.  The  rest,  more  coutious, 
monnted  the  tops  of  their  saddles,  and  escaped  with  only  wet  feet.  This 
river  during  the  winter  months  is  impassable.  The  distance  from  a  log- 
bouse  standing  on  the  bank  to  the  Sixes  River  is  some  six  miles,  the 
road  leading  through  a  thickly-wooded  country.  On  the  route  we 
crossed  Cape  Blanco,  which,  until  the  completion  of  the  recent  coast  re- 
eonnoissance,  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  westermost  point  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Cape  Mendocino^  however,  in  California,  is  believed  to  be 
a  mile  or  two  further  seaward.  Our  new  friends  had  left  us,  and  we  gal- 
loped along  the  verge  of  the  beetling  cliff,  where  we  paused  to  ''breathe 
oar  horses,"  ajid  gaze  off  into  the  blue  ocean  beyond. 

Hoe,  since  ihe  creation,  these  foaming  breakers  have  chafed,  and  the 
rocks  skirting  the  base  of  the  precipice  have  dashed  them  defiantly  back. 
From  the  pitch  of  the  Cape  a  dangerous  reef  of  rocks,  standing  high 
above  the  water,  stretches  out  to  sea ;  the  rocks,  as  we  stood  and  held 
our  hats  on  in  the  feLce  of  the  sea-breeze,  were  sometimes  hidden  in  the 
toppling  foam.  A  line  carried  directly  west  from  where  we  stood  would 
nearly  reach  Jeddo,  and  meet  with  no  impediment  on  the  way.  All  is 
''deep  blue  ocean"  between.  Here  the  footsteps  of  Young  America 
must  pause  a  while.  From  this  point  we  may  look  back  upon  the  conti- 
Bsnt  The  Cape  is  a  prominent  landmark  to  the  mariner,  and  from  here 
the  land  trends  away  to  the  northeast,  giving  to  the  headland  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  shoulder  thrust  far  into  \he  sea.  The  blufif^  crested  with 
pine-trees,  standing  aknost  upon  the  very  brink,  and  sloping  thence 
inland,  forma  a  plateau,  or  piece  of  table-land,  finely  wooded,  across 
which  the  sea  gales  whdstle  with  unchecked  fury.  From  the  Cape  to 
''the  Sixes  "  is  about  two  miles.  The  country  slopes  to  the  northward, 
fonning  a  valley  through  which  the  river  flows  to  the  ocean.  The  Sixes 
has  not  yet  been  traced  to  its  source,  though  it  takes  its  rise  not  above 
forty  miles  in  the  interior.  It  can  be  ascended  with  canoes  about  twelve 
nules,  and  is  said  to  wind  among  fertile  bottoms  and  reaches  of  prairie 
land  hitherto  only  traversed  by  Indians  and  wild  beasts.  It  empties 
into  the  ocean  under  the  lee  of  a  huge  rock,  but  the  bar  is  impassable 
even  for  a  canoe.  From  seaward  no  entrance  can  be  discerned.  At  its 
month  stands  Dan's  cabin. 

"Dan"  is  an  old  Norwegian  sailor,  whose  half  century  of  adventures 
liave  carried  him  thrice  around  the  world.  He  has  sailed  under  every 
flag  in  Christendom,  has  fought  in  numerous  naval  engagements,  and  has 
been  often  wounded.    Among  the  otter  and  bear  hunting  community  in 
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which  he  is  now  located,  and  who  never  saw  salt-water  or  ship  until  their 
journey  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  shores,  he  is  regarded  as  a 
carious  ocean  monster,  to  be  listened  to  respectfully,  and  heeded  with 
more  than  ordinary  awe.  His  fearful  oaths — almost  unintelligible,  from 
the  Dutch  jargon  with  which  he  mingles  them — his  rough,  outlandish 
appearance,  his  undisputed  courage,  and  kind  simplicity,  have  made  him 
notorious,  and  the  traveler  along  the  coast  looks  forward  with  sharpened 
appetite  to  the  roasted  salmon  or  broiled  bear-steak  at  "Dan's." 

We  arrived  at  the  ford  at  dead  low-water,  and  H determined  to 

push  across,  though  the  quicksands  are  said  to  be  dangerous  at  that 
point  However,  we  plunged  in,  and  by  dint  of  spurring  and  shooting, 
we  reached  the  opposite  side.  Dan's  hut  is  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  northern  bank.  We  rode  up  to  the  door  of  a  log-cabin  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  a  ravine,  and  partly  embowered  in  its  tangled  foliage. 
From  this  issues  a  rivulet  discharging  into  the  river;  and  here  the  old 
Northman  has  decided  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days,  within  hearing  of  the 
ocean's  roar — ^just  near  enough  to  be  reminded  of  his  many  adventures, 
and  yet  secure  from  its  dangers. 

Dismounting,  we  tied  our  horses  to  a  post,  while  the  door  opened,  and 
a  long-haired,  sober-faced  trapper,  with  a  face  like  leather,  and  with  the 
seriousness  of  a  parson,  gazed  out  upon  us  with  Indian  stoicism.     He 
was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.    Around  his  head  was  a  dirty  hand- 
kerchief, the  ends  of  which  hung  negligently  down  his  face.      Slashed 
buckskin  pants,  hunting-shirt,  and  moccasins,  made  up  his  apparel,  while 
the  short  black  pipe,  which  he  held  firmly  between  his  teeth,  showed  that 
our  arrival  had  disturbed  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  hunter's  elysiam. 
He  regarded  our  operations  with  silent  indifference,  and  when  we  in- 
quired for  Dan,  replied  by  throwing  open  the  door,  which  hung  on 
wooden  hinges,  and  reentered  the  cabin,  leaving  us  to  follow,  if  we 
pleased.    A^r  fastening  oar  animals  we  entered,  and  found  the  trapper 
already  stretched  before  the  fire,  gazing  immovably  at  the  smoky  raiders, 
and  pulling  gently  at  the  digestive  pipe.    It  was  evident  that  an  attempt 
to  disturb  oar  new  acquaintance  again  would  be  useless,  so  we  shouted, 
"Dan I    Hallo  there,  Dan  I "  whereupon  a  savage  growl  from  one  of  the 
hide  beds  in  the  comer  announced  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  taking 
an  early  snooze. 

"Can  you  get  us  something  to  eat,  Dan?"  said  I,  in  my  blandest 
tone. 

"  Are  you  Coos  Bay  people  f  "  asked  the  voice  from  the  bed. 

It  flashed  across  me  that  a  slight  fib  in  such  a  strait  would  be  ezcasa- 
ble,  and  thinking  that  the  Norwegian  might  have  a  peculiar  regard 
for  the  denizens  of  Coos  Bay,  I  replied  "Yes I" 

"  Well,  get  out  o'  my  cabin  den,  you  bloody  sneaks  I  Da  dont  no 
Coos  Bay  man  get  no  grub  in  my  cabin — they're  mean  enough  to  pack 
their  own  grub  t " 

It  was  evident  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  I  hastened  to  explain,  when 
H ,  who  had  known  Dan,  came  to  the  rescue. 

"Danl  don't  you  know  mef      It's  the  Doctor;   Dr.  H ,  that 

cured  you  of  the  rheumatics  last  year.    Don't  you  remember  me,  old 
fellow  ?»' 
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At  this  the  heap  of  bed-clothos  began  to  move,  and  the  old  Norwe- 
gian^  granting  with  pain,  came  oat  of  his  lair.  He  speedily  knew  the 
Doctor,  and  welcomed  him,  bnt  without  deigning  me  a  word  or  look. 
The  sight  of  a  fat  haunch  of  elk  hanging  from  the  ridge  pole  obliged  me 
to  smother  my  feelings. 

Without  a  dozen  words  he  got  to  work,  and  in  another  ten  minutes 
was  roastiDg  several  fine  steaks  before  the  fire,  which  crackled  in  a  huge 
chimney  of  mud  and  stones.  Silence  seemed  the  order  of  the  day  in  this 
hermit's  abode ;  so,  without  saying,  by  your  leave,  I  stepped  over  the 
body  of  the  trapper,  and  took  down  from  the  fire-place  notch  a  soot- 
begrimmed  pipe,  half  filled  with  the  "  dear  weed,"  coolly  lit  it  by  an 
ember,  and  puffed  away. 

Dim  said  nothing.  Thus  encouraged,  I  addressed  a  few  words  to  him 
with  a  Yiew  of  opening  a  conversation,  but  without  success,  and  a  gar- 
rulous attempt  upon  the  still  motionless  trapper  was  equally  without 
avaiL  Foil^  so  for,  and  determined  to  draw  the  old  fellow  out,  as  I 
learned  he  had  a  fund  of  anecdote,  I  produced  a  flask  of  brandy,  saved 
as  a  precious  relic  of  San  Francisco,  and  taking  a  swallow  to  prove  it 
was  not  poisoned,  passed  it  silently  to  the  old  sailor.  He  smelt  at  the 
month,  and  immediately  took  a  strong  pull  at  its  contents,  uttering  a 
prolonged  and  satisfactory  "A — h  I "  as  he  returned  it.  The  fountains 
of  his  loquacity  were  opened  at  once,  and  turning  a  curious  glance  to- 
ward me,  he  observed, 
"  You  didnt  get  that  at  Port  Orford,  no  how  I " 

"Yon  say  right,"  said  H . 

And  therewith  commenced  a  conversation  of  an  hour's  duration ;  but 
the  trapper,  though  paying  his  respects  to  the  flask,  said  nothing. 
Throughout  this  class  of  men  it  will  be  observed,  that  being  alone  and  in 
the  silent  forest  or  mountain  solitudes  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  they 
acquire  a  taciturn  habit,  which  seldom  leaves  them. 

We  found,  by  actual  experiment,  that  the  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the 
rivulet  near  the  house  contained  gold  in  fine  particles.  Dan  hobbled  out 
and  washed  a  pan  of  earth,  in  wMch  were  hundreds  of  minute  specks  of 
the  precious  metal  The  whole  ocean  beach  of  Oregon  is  thus  impreg- 
nated with  gold,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  Among  other  facts,  Dan 
stated  that  a  law  went  into  operation  last  winter  in  Oregon,  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  liquors  except  by  the  payment  of  a  quarterly  license  of  fifty 
dollars.  No  sooner  had  the  law  gone  into  effect  than  the  deputy  sheriff 
started  from  Coos  Bay,  and  traveling  rapidly  through  the  country  before 
the  law  could  become  generally  known,  had  taken  every  place  in  his 
route  where  liquor  was  sold,  and  imposed  the  fine  for  selling  without  a 
license.  Dan's  was  among  the  proscribed  number,  and  to  this  day  he 
heaps  anthemas  on  Coos  Bay  and  its  entire  population,  not  one  of  whom 
need  apply  at  his  door  for  entertainment  This  explained  his  ominous 
question  on  our  entrance, 
"Are  you  Coos  Bay  people  ?  " 

We  gradually  grew  to  be  good  friends  with  both  Dan  and  the  trapper, 
and  both  took  particular  pains  to  direct  us  on  our  route.  By  the  tune 
our  horses  were  rested,  we  had  learned  all  the  necessary  facts  regarding 
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the  country,  and  paying  oar  score,  we  mounted  and  atarted  away  to  the 
northward,  Dan's  old  white  mare  breaking  away  as  we  dashed  paet,  and 
he  and  his  companion  performing  a  series  of  indescribable  gyrations  to 
arrest  her  evident  intention  of  following  ns.  We  soon  reached  the  ocean 
beach,  where  the  nature  of  the  sand  admits  of  no  faster  motion  than  a 
walk.  The  sky  to  seaward  began  to  thicken,  and  soon  we  were  riding 
through  a  fog  so  dense  that  the  banks  of  surf,  a  few  hundred  yards  from 

us,  were  scarcely  visible.     After  an  hour  H 's  blacki)eard  was  spark- 

ling  like  hoar-frost — the  glittering  drops  standing  upon  his  mastacbes 
as  in  a  winter's  morning  in  New  £i\^nd.  The  fog  was  driven  inland 
by  a  keen  wind  that  searched  every  seam  and  opening.  It  was  like 
riding  in  the  rain.  Such  weather  may  be  counted  on  two-tiiirds  of  the 
year  along  the  Oregon  beach. 

While  on  the  route  we  met  Ben  Wright,  the  sub-Indian  agent,  an  ex- 
perienced hunter  and  trapper,  whoBe  life  has  been  passed  in  the  moon- 
tains  and  on  the  Western  frontier.  He  was  a  man  of  some  thirty-tiro 
years,  with  black  curling  hair,  reaching,  beneath  a  slouched  Palo  Alto 
hat,  down  to  his  shoulders  ;  a  Missouri  rifle  was  slung  across  his  bad^, 
and  he  rode  a  heavy  black  mule  with  bearskin  machilUu.  Altogether, 
he  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  backwoodsman,  of  noble  stature, 
lithe  as  an  eel,  of  Herculean  strength,  and  with  all  ^he  shrewdness  and 
cunning  acquired  by  a  lifetime  passed  among  the  North  American  In- 
dians. Almost  disdaining  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  used  to  iJb» 
scanty  fare  of  the  hunter,  he  seemed  peculiarly  fitted  ifor  Uie  office  he 
held.  I  am  thus  particular  in  the  description  of  Ben  Wright,  as  his 
name  has  just  been  published  among  those  who  were  butchered  by  the 
Chetkoe  tribe  at  Rogue  River  in  February  last  He  was  in  company, 
when  we  met  him,  with  several  others,  any  of  whom  would  nearly  answer 
to  this  description.  Some  of  them  have  shared  his  fate  in  the  massacre 
above  referred  to. 

Our  next  crossing  was  at  Flores  Greek,  which  we  now  easily  forded; 
but  in  winter  it  becomes  a  formidable  stream,  and  during  the  heavy  nuns 
is  impassable.  The  ford  is  two  miles  above  the  mouthL  This  crossed, 
we  again  struck  the  monotonous  ocean  beach.  The  route  for  many 
miles  is  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  that  can  be  imagined.  The 
scenery  is  the  same  for  twenty  miles.  A  shouting  conversation  must  be 
maintained  to  be  intelligible  against  the  high  wind.  Even  the  romantic 
associations  attending  the  tumbling  in  of  a  heavy  surf  is  in  part  denied^ 
the  mist  often  entirely  hiding  the  outer  breakers,  and  leaving  one  to  im- 
agine their  force  by  the  half  acre  of  foam,  which,  rushing  up  the  slant  of 
the  beach,  expends  itself  in  tiny  ripples  around  the  horses'  feet  Pres- 
ently we  observed  something  in  the  distance  reseihbling  machinery,  and 
a  nearer  inspection  introduced  a  veritable  gold-beach  washing  apparatus 
in  full  operation,  under  the  brow  of  a  tall  sand  bank,  and  superintended 
by  ^hree  stout,  contented-looking  fellows,  who  assured  us,  in  answer  to 
our  queries,  that  they  were  making  from  $12  to  $25  per  day  ''to the 
hand."  Not  unused  to  the  "tric^  of  the  trade,"  as  practiced  in  the 
California  gold  regions,  we  were  disposed  to  be  incredulous,  until,  by  a 
few  fair  ''prospects,"  of  the  gold  sand,  and  an  explanation  of  the  inodttf 
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eperandif  we  were  finaDj  convinced  of  the  troth  of  the  statement.  In 
a  word,  Uie  entire  sea-beach,  from  Rogne  River  to  Gape  Arago,  is  more 
or  leas  impregnated  with  fine  gold  sand,  mach  of  it  an  impalpable  dust, 
and  oiily  to  be  extracted  by  the  nse  of  qnicksiiver.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  thing  as  qaartz  mining —  minns  the  labor  and  the  expense  of  crash- 
ing the  Took  preparatory  to  the  amalgamating  process.  A  stream  of 
water,  conducted  from  a  neighboring  ravine,  is  led  through  wooden 
floniea  to  the  "torn  heads,"  and  the  workmen  ''stripping,"  or  clearing 
away  the  drift,  leave  nothing  to  do  but  shovel  tons  of  the  black  sand 
into  the  sluices,  the  trickling  stream  performing  the  process  of  separation, 
the  fine  dust  escaping  over  these  miniature  riffles  being  arrested  and 
amalgamated  in  a  series  of  quicksilver  deposits  below.  The  greater 
part,  however,  is  caught  in  the  upper  riffles.  The  stream  was  stopped 
a  few  minutes  for  our  accommodation,  and  we  found  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  sparkling  with  innumerable  minute  specks  of  gold,  and  in  half  an 
boar  the  quantity  had  so  increased  that  we  could  distinguish  the  fine 
gold  sand  glittering  through  the  volume  of  water.  It  was  a  crystal 
brook  with  golden  pavement 

The  sand  from  the  beach,  however,  drifted  rapidly  over  their  works, 
urged  py  the  diurnal  gales  which  sweep  with  full  force  across  the  place, 
and  obliging  the  miners  to  erect  high  brush  and  board  fences  to  prevent 
being  buri^  by  a  slow  process.  I  had  often  heard  and  read  of  these 
diggings ;  but  until  now  had  never  realized  the  fact  of  a  ''  golden  ocean 
beach."  The  Oregonians  assert  that,  notwithstanding  the  constant 
working  of  these  sands,  they  are  found  to  be  quite  as  rich  the  succeeding 
year — a  fact  which  we  could  scarcely  doubt  when  we  learned  that  the 
present  is  the  third  working  over  of  the  "  Stacy  claim." 

Bidding  adieu  to  our  friends,  and  leaving  them  to  their  solitary  fate  of 
washing  gold,  we  spurred  onward,  and  another  two  miles  brought  us  to 
the  fomous  Coquille  River,  discharging  from  the  southeast  into  the  ocean. 
An  abrupt  descent  brought  us  to  the  bank,  where  we  found  two  log- 
hoQses  of  considerable  pretensions,  and  owned  by  a  Yankee  and  an 
Engiifihman,  who  have  here  established  a  ferry  ''for  man  and  beast." 

Descending  the  bank,  we  stopped  at  the  house — a  couple  of  blooded 
dogs  issuing  from  tiie  yard  and  smelling  suspiciously  around  our  horses. 
The  owners  of  the  establishment  made  their  appearance  directly  after, 
and  the  scow  being  hauled  to  the  beach,  we  entered,  horses  and  all,  and 
were  soon  ferried  across  the  river,  which  is  above  one  hundred  yards  in 
width*  The  bar  has  about  seven  feet  at  low  water.  Availing  ourselves 
of  the  directions  given  us  by  the  ferrymen,  we  pursued  our  journey  along 
a  bluff  bank  overlooking  the  sea  some  fifty  feet — occasionally  getting 
dose  to  the  brink,  where  we  looked  down  upon  abandoned  claims  and 
gold-washing  machines,  until,  at  nightfall,  we  came  to  the  now  deserted 
town  of  Randolph. 

A  f&w  lines  will  suffice  to  narrate  the  rise  and  fall  of  Randolph. 
Captain  Smith,  IT.  S.  A.,  while  on  a  visit  to  this  part  of  Oregon,  in  the 
winter  of  1853,  discovered  gold  mingled  with  the  sands  of  the  beach. 
The  story  got  wind,  and  thousands  crowded  from  all  parts  of  Oregon 
and  California  to  these  shores  of  the  latest  El  Dorado.     On  the  bluff 
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immediately  aboTe  the  most  thorongMy  worked  claims,  a  town  (Ran- 
dolph) was  commenced  in  the  following  June,  and  by  the  next  winter 
about  two  hundred  persons  were  located  here,  awaiting  the  breaking-ap 
of  the  southeast  gales  to  prosecute  their  labors.  Their  efforts,  however, 
were  not  crowned  with  the  success  they  anticipated.  Some  abandoned 
the  place  and  left  for  California ;  others  went  to  Rogue  River,  and  soon 
the  place  was  deserted. 

We  found  two  or  three  disconsolate  families  collected  in  the  public 
{found,  or  corral,  making  an  "  arbitration,"  as  a  very  talkative  lady  in- 
formed us,  of  the  cattle  of  a  couple  who,  having  been  married  a  year, 
had  found  the  hymenial  chains  to  hang  heavily,  and  were  about  sepa- 
rating for  life.  Leaving  nearly  the  entire  population,  consisting  of  nine 
men  and  women  and  a  number  of  children,  to  this  occupation,  we  drew 
up  at  the  door  of  the  least  ruined  house,  and  dismounted,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  flock  of  flaxen-haired  urchins,  to  whom  pur  arrival  was  evi- 
dently a  matter  of  great  moment.  A  very  pretty  and  interesting  woman 
welcomed  us,  and  was  soon  busily  engaged  in  preparing  our  supper. 
Meanwhile  we  strolled  out  to  see  the  lions  of  Randolph.  Several  vacant 
lots  in  a  '^ streak"  of  deserted  pine  dwellings  attracted  my  curiosity 
enough  to  inquire  what  had  become  of  the  houses ;  when  our  hostess 
responded  that  they  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  fuel-gathering  hands  of 
the  remaining  population — in  a  word,  they  had  been  used  up  as  fire- 
wood. What  a  picture  I  A  town  springing  from  nothing — growing- 
culminating  in  its  career  of  prosperity,  and  burned  as  fuel  in  its  deca- 
dence I 

In  another  year  not  a  clapboard  will  remain  to  tell  the  whereabout  of 
Randolph.  Our  hostess — whom  we  thought  far  too  pretty  to  be  wast- 
ing the  bloom  of  her  beauty  in  this  bleak  corner  of  Oregon — soon 
spread  before  us  an  excellent  supper,  to  which  we  did  such  extreme  jus- 
tice that  even  she,  not  unused  to  the  voracity  of  her  Oregon  visitors, 
stared  up  from  her  sewing  at  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  edibles. 
The  master  of  the  house  announcing  that  our  beds  were  ready,  we  tumbled 
into  our  blankets  and  slept  soundly  until  daybreak,  when  the  adjacent 

^frizzling  of  some  elk-steaks  operating  upon  the  olfactories  of  H ,  he 

opened  his  eyes,  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  hastened  to  array  himself. 
Breakfast  dispatched  and  the  bills  paid,  we  remounted,  and  leaving  the 
silent  town  to  its  requiem  of  the  eternal  surf,  we  struck  off  from  the 
coast,  and  plunged  directly  into  the  woods.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  our  ride  had  now  commenced. 

The  forest  we  were  entering  extends  along  the  Oregon  coast  fh)m 
Rogue  River  to  Washington  Territory,  except  where  broken  by  rivers 
or  belts  of  other  timber.  It  is  composed  of  spruce,  fir,  and  yellow  and 
white  pine,  and  forms  a  mass  of  motionless  woods  of  giant  growth,  and 
dark  as  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Five  minutes  took  us  beyond  the  sound  of 
the  restless  surf,  and  even  the  waving  of  the  pines,  as  they  wagged  their 
tops  in  the  gale,  ceased  as  we  penetrated  deeper  into  the  solemn  silence 
of  this  grand  old  forest  The  path,  which  had  been  cut  through  it  at 
public  expense,  just  wide  enough  to  admit  a  horseman,  was  crossed  in 
every  direction  with  gnarled  and  crooked  roots,  forbidding  our  passage 
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at  a  rate  fester  than  a  walk.  The  view,  nnobstrocted  by  jungle  or  shmb- 
berj,  was  bounded  on  every  side  by  a  perspective  of  great  trunks,  not 
twisted  into  knees,  or  protruding  unsightly  branches  like  the  oak,  but 
stoiight  as  arrows,  and  reaching,  in  some  instances,  an  altitude  of  nearly 
three  hundred  feet 

No  sound  saye  the  rustling  of  our  stirrups  against  the  low  whortleberry 
bushes  and  blackberry  vines  disturbed  the  impressive  stillness  of  the 
scene.  Here  and  there  lay  Uie  decayed  form  of  some  ancient  monarch 
of  the  glade,  and  of  such  age  that  the  twisted  roots  of  pines  not  far  from 
a  century  old  were  straddled  athwart  their  trunks,  and  which  had  evi- 
dently sprung  into  life  since  the  fall  of  the  older  tree.  We  thus  estima- 
ted the  age  of  several  fallen  cedars,  which  must  have  been  growing  cen- 
turies before  Cotumbus  discovered  the  continent.  The  soil  over  which 
we  were  passing  was  a  rich  loam,  extending  to  an  unknown  depth,  and 
the  face  of  the  country  slightly  undulating,  not  unlike  the  surface  of  the 
Pacific  still  heaving  with  the  long  swells  of  a  past  tempest.  Occasion- 
ally, in  the  deepest  of  these  delU,  appeared  a  growth  of  oak  or  myrtle, 
among  whose  more  extended  foliage  the  sunlight  glimmered  in  fine  con- 
trast to  the  darkening  woods  around;  but  every  tree  grew  straight 
upward,  as  if  shunning  the  deep  shadows  below,  and  following  their 
instincts  by  stretching  out  their  arms  toward  the  only  point  where  sun 
and  blue  sky  were  visible.  As  we  got  deeper  into  the  timber  we  gradu- 
ally ceased  conversation,  and  each,  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  was 
speculating,  perhaps,  upon  the  probable  time  when  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation should  sweep  away  this  cloud  of  foliage,  when  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  large  tree  lately  fallen  across  the  trail,  its  broken  limbs  piled 
high  before  us,  and  offering  an  impassable  barrier  to  our  further 
progress. 

An  impenetrable  growth  of  thickly-matted  bushes  prevented  our 
tracing  the  trunk  to  the  stump,  and  thus  regaining  the  path  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  while  toward  the  left  the  path,  having  been  cut  along  the 
edge  of  a  steep  glade  filled  with  young  myrtle  and  hemlocks,  gave  little 
encouragement  for  our  passage  by  that  route.     While  we  were  calculating 

the  chances  of  forcing  a  way  through  to  the  right,  H- ,  who  had  ever 

prided  himself  upon  his  woodcraft,  discovered  a  newly-made  path  to  the 
left,  which  he  at  once  pronounced  to  be  the  track  of  two  horsemen  whom 
our  hostess  at  Randolph  informed  us  had  gone  to  Coos  Bay  some  days 
before.  "  It  is  evident,"  said  he,  with  a  peculiar  logical  accent  common 
to  most  professional  men — "it  is  evident  that  this  tree  has  fallen  previous 
to  the  passage  of  these  two  men,  and,  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  come  out 
right  if  we  follow  their  trail." 

H was  generally  right  in  his  conclusions,  and  as  this  appeared  a 

reasonable  one,  and  none  better  suggested  itself,  we  spurred  the  unwilling 
horses  down  the  descent,  slowly  breaking  our  way  through  the  thick 
bushes,  and  following  as  near  as  possible  the  direction  of  the  road.  We 
were  soon  at  fault,  however,  as  the  opening  disappeared  after  a  few  yards, 
and  my  companion,  who  was  in  front,  had  just  signified  his  intention  of 
retracing  our  steps,  when  his  horse  suddenly  started,  and  with  a  snort  of 
terror,  reared  into  the  air,  and  plunging  up  the  hill  at  a  pace  which  de- 
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lied  the  impediments  of  bnsh  or  briars,  dashed  into  the  road,  and  back  in 

the  direction  of  Randolph,  H shonting, 

"Oood   G — d,  see  that  bear!    Whoa!     Look  ont!    Whoa,  boy! 

Look  ont  for  yourself,  W !  he's  coming  this  way !'' 

The  whole  occurred  so  quickly,  that  before  I  could  collect  my  thoughts 
my  horse  had  sprung  up  the  hill,  and  now  the  animals,  somewhat  removed 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  bearship,  stood  facing  the  jungle,  and 
with  nostrils  distended  and  ears  erect,  stared  wildly  at  the  spot  where 
Brain  had  been  seen. 

Neither  of  us  were  bear-hunters  or  trappers,  and  as  little  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  attacking  so  formidable  an  animal  as  any  good  citi- 
zens alone  in  an  Oregon  forest.  In  the  few  bear  stories  I  could  recall  at 
the  moment,  the  main  feature  which  presented  itself  to  my  recollection 
was  climbing  a  tree,  but  the  enormous  trunks  around  offered  very  dubious 
facilities  for  such  an  operation. 

"  Now  then,"  said  H ,  "  we  must  pass  that  tree,  and  how  to  avoid 

a  fight  is  the  question.     I'd  certainly  rather  retrace  our  steps  than  haz- 
ard a  pistol  battle  with  the  monster  I  just  saw." 

For  my  part  I  had  not  yet  seen  the  enemy,  and  with  my  rifle  ready  in 
my  hand,  was  wondering  where  he  would  next  make  his  appearance, 
when  the  crackling  of  the  bushes  showed  that  he  was  on  the  move.  With 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  copse,  we  awaited  his  appearance.  Luckily,  how- 
ever. Bruin  was  as  Uttle  disposed  for  a  battle  as  ourselves,  and  probably 
'  overrating  our  forces,  made  his  way  out  above  us,  and  disappeared  in  the 
woods. 

By  noon  we  had  penetrated  fourteen  miles  into  the  forest,  sometimes 
crossing  elk  and  bear  trails,  now  cantering  along  an  even  tract  of  country, 
bereft  of  shrubbery,  and  overshadowed  by  the  same  huge  trees,  or  plod- 
ding slowly  through  green  copses  of  underbrush,  the  vines  clambering  up 
tlie  mighty  trunks,  hanging  in  long  green  festoons  from  the  branches,  and 
forming  natural  arbors  tb*ough  which  the  path  was  barely  discernible. 
A  small  log-hut,  erected  in  an  open  space,  and  nearly  in  ruins,  is  known 
as  the  "  Half-way  House,"  and  is  the  only  sign  of  civilization  along  the 
roQte.  Here  we  dismounted,  aild  tying  our  horses  by  their  riattaSf 
allowed  them  to  nibble  awhile  at  the  grass,  while  we  attacked  the  whor- 
tleberries, hanging  in  profuse  clusters  upon  the  bushes. 

We  were  a  month  too  late  for  the  blackberries,  the  vines  of  which 
spread  in  all  directions,  and  showed  traces  of  the  visits  of  numerous 
beasts,  who  are  decidedly  epicures  in  their  taste  for  fruit.  Here  we 
began  to  discover  evidences  of  the  great  coal  deposits,  which  are  eventu- 
ally to  make  this  section  of  Oregon  the  Newcastle  of  the  Pacific,  and  as 
effectually  terminate  the  importation  of  that  article  around  Cape  Horn 
as  has  already  nearly  been  done  with  flour. 

Remounting,  we  struggled  along  through  the  labyrinth  of  trunks,  until 
at  sandown  a  slight  rise  in  the  ground  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  daylight 
^oogh  the  forest.  A  citizen  of  Empire  City  suddenly  appeared,  and 
paosed  aghast  in  his  route  at  the  sight  of  two  strangers.  The  grip  on 
his  trosty  rifle  was  a  little  tightened  as  we  approached,  but  seeing  we 
were  immigrants,  and  probably  not  connected  with  any  of  the  local  issues 
di  the  Coos  Bay  country,  he  shouted, 
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"  Dem  my  skin,  bat  when  I  heered  the  brush  a-craddn',  I  thought  I 
had  ketched  that  cow  at  last.     How  are  ye,  strangers — bound  to  Coos?" 

We  replied,  and  after  a  brief  interchange  of  news,  we  porsaed  our 
way.  He  pointed  oat,  as  we  parted,  the  graves  of  five  chUdren  who  had 
been  crashed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree  some  twelve  months  before. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  coal  deposits,  there  was  "  a  msh  "  of  some 
twenty  families  to  the  mineral  region,  most  of  whom  cleared  and  claimed, 
under  the  law  of  1847,  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  each.  To 
avoid  the  danger  of  falling  trees,  it  is  necessary  to  bum  and  fell  all  siu- 
picious  ones  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  dwelling.  One  night  the 
father  heard  an  ominous  crackling  in  the  direction  of  a  giant  pine  whidi 
had  been  steadily  consuming  under  the  action  of  fire  for  a  week  past 
The  family  was  asleep,  but  like  lightning  the  danger  flashed  upon  the 
settler,  and  arousing  Ms  wife,  they  seized  two  of  the  children,  and  huTTJed 
the  bewildered  little  flock  into  the  night  air.  But  the  warning  had  come 
too  late.  As  they  issued  from  the  hut,  the  tree — a  monstroas  pillar  of 
wood,  little  lower  than  the  cross  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York — top- 
pled from  its  centre  and  fell  to  the  earth.  The  cabin  was  directly  in  a 
line  with  its  descent,  and  was  smashed  to  atoms.  A  little  moond,  over 
which  clamber  a  few  blackberry  vines,  marks  the  lonely  grave. 

As  we  neared  the  edge  of  the  forest,  the  regular  strokes  of  an  ax  r^ 
sounding  in  echoes  through  the  shadowy  silence,  showed  we  were  nearing 
our  place  of  destination.  The  horses,  now  quite  worn  down  with  the 
wearisome  route,  pricked  up  their  ears  at  the  sound,  and  quickened  their  * 
pace,  we  issued  from  the  woods  upon  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  and  spa- 
cious bay,  stretching  some  three  miles  directly  beyond  us,  and  about  hre 
to  the  right  and  le^.  The  surrounding  woods  were  clearly  depicted  in 
its  glassy  surface,  while  the  swelling  tide  swept  nobly  up  to  the  spot 
where  we  stood.  It  was  the  famous  Coos  Bay,  of  which  some  indistinct 
accounts  had  reached  San  Francisco,  but  which,  passed  over  in  the  recon- 
noissance  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  had  remained  unexplored 
and  almost  unknown.  Indeed,  no  maps*  or  charts,  save  the  one  afterward 
made  by  myself  from  rough  sketches,  exist  of  this  fine  sheet  of  water. 

To  the  right  lay  the  little  town  of  Empire  City — every  collection  of 
dwellings  in  Oregon  and  California  is  a  city — composed  of  some  thirty 
houses,  mostly  of  boards,  and  from  the  midst  of  which  a  half-finished 
wharf  projected  into  the  bay.  A  hasty  glance  at  the  scene  sufficed ;  for 
our  animds  were  already  gazing  wistfully  at  the  place,  with  visions  of 
com  or  barley,  doubtless,  rising  in  the  dim  perspective.  So  wiUi  as  brisk 
a  gait  as  we  could  assume,  we  entered  the  town — the  entire  population 
completely  electrified  by  our  arrival,  and  crowding  around  us  as  corioiu 
specimens  of  humanity,  which,  in  truth,  we  were. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Rogers,  hastened  out  to  meet  us;  and,  rescuing  his 
visitors  from  the  crowd,  hurried  us  into  his  store,  where  we  were  not  long 
in  making  ourselves  at  home. 

Behold  us  now  before  a  crackling  fire  of  pine  knots,  alternately  sipping 
the  contents  of  a  copious  bowl  of  whisky-punch  —  and  such  whisky, 
shade  of  Bacchus  I  —  and  detailing  to  the  attentive  listeners  the  news 
f^om  **  Frisco,"  as  San  Francisco  is  here  familiarly  termed.    The  mail 
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ftdtttfes  between  Cooe  Bay  and  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  tiie 
Pfedfie  are  extremely  nneertaiii  and  by  no  means  regular,  so  oar  arriyal 
was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment 

Mr.  Rogers'  store  is  the  commercial  and  political  head-quarters  of 
Coos  Bay.  The  stout  proprietor  himself,  a  rosy-cheeked,  educated  Ver- 
monter,  has  held  some  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
people,  and  his  hearty  manners  amf  good  natnred  laugh  have  won  for 
him  the  reputation  of  the  most  popular  man  at  Coos.  The  store  is  the 
resort  of  ^le  inhabitants  for  many  miles  around  on  Sundays;  when,  seat- 
ed on  the  counter,  they  discuss  the  most  important  topics,  and  select 
goods  from  the  assortment  of  our  host  A  glance  around  the  shelves 
revealed  the  extent  of' his  stock,  which,  as  a  racy  informant  remarked  in 
answer  to  my  look  of  inquiry,  consisted  of  "green  groceries" — t.  6., 
black  thread  uid  vinegar  I 

As  the  fire  lighted  up  the  interior  of  the  rough  dwelling,  and  brought 
into  bold  relief  the  stalwart  forms  of  men  whose  tastes  and  occupations 
had  led  them  mto  this  comer  of  the  world  for  a  livelihood,  it  was  difficult 
to  realize  that  four  years  ago  the  bare  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Coos 
Bay  was  imknown. 

The  eyening  wore  away  with  songs  and  stories ;  jolly  great  pipes  of 
tobacco,  black  as  "sooty  Acheron,"  were  smoked  and  refilled ;  more  logs 
were  piled  upon  the  fire,  and  rough  jokes  flew  around  the  merry  circle. 
At  last^  weary  with  the  ride,  and  perhaps  a  little  overcome  by  the  hospi- 
tality of  our  entertainers,  we  were  diown  to  a  species  of  shed,  the  sign 
over  the  door  of  which  read  thus : 

*'Pumeer  Hotel— I)ontU3— Worn  Meets,^^ 

ad  denoted  the  sole  public  house  of  Empire  City.  Here  we  addressed 
ovnelves  to  sleep,  and,  after  a  round  twelve  hours,  came  out  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  brisk  as  larks  and  prepared  to  see  the  lions. 

Coos  Bay  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length  and  from  three  to  four  in 
width.  It  is  entered  firom  the  ocean — or,  rather,  the  ocean  discharges 
hito  it,  as  the  inhabitants  affirm — by  a  niurrow  channel,  perhaps  half  a 
iBile  wide  from  land  to  land.  The  navigation  is  somewhat  intricate,  but 
not  dangerous.  There  is  depth  of  water  for  Tessds  loaded  to  ten  <^ 
twelve  frat^  and  numerous  cargoes  of  coal  have  been  taken  to  San  Fran- 
dfleo — a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  miles.  The  mines  are  some 
twenty  mfles  from  the  bar  or  entrance,  and  facilities  ahready  exist  for  the 
rapid  loading  of  Tessels.  The  coal,  which  extends  over  a  country  some 
thirty  miles  by  twenty,  is  abundant,  accessible,  and  of  good  quality.  As 
yet  only  a  few  banks  have  been  opened. 

During  our  four  months'  stay  at  Coos  and  vicinity,  we  took  frequent 
sdvanti^  of  the  numerous  offers  of  our  acquaintance  to  make  excursions 
scross  a^  f|^  the  bay — sometimes  to  join  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
nhnon-fi^i^,  er  surveying  the  interesting  country  about  us.  The 
scenery  aroond  ^  bay  is  made  up  of  deep,  silent  pine  and  fir  forests, 
often  relicTed  with  the  gayer-tinted  foliage  of  the  birch  and  maple. 
Toward  the  ocean,  where  the  northwest  winds  prevailing  in  the  summer 
11 
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months  have  heaped  np  symmetrical  mounds  of  sand,  all  traces  of  regeto- 
tion  disappear,  and  a  desolate  expanse  of  white  mingles  in  the  horison 
with  the  bine  line  of  the  sea.  An  incessant  roar,  mellowed  by  the  dis- 
tance into  a  hoarse  mnrmnr,  marks  where  the  surf  chafes  among  ithe 
rocks  skirting  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 

Days  and  weeks  may  pass  away,  and  if  yon  go  beyond  the  small  circle 
of  civilization  aroood  the  town,  yoiTwill  meet  with  no  liTing  thing  bat 
the  passive  Indian  sqoaw  dragging  her  load  of  fish  to  the  cabin,  or  some 
startled  wild  beast,  qnickly  darting  ont  of  sight  into  the  depth  of  the 
woods. 

Early  one  morning  I  was  roused  ont  by  appointment,  to  join  in  a 
tramp  to  the  South  Heads  in  search  of  otter.  This  trade  has  already 
assumed  an  importance  among  the  whites  of  Lower  Oregon,  who  pur- 
chase these  and  other  peltries  of  the  Indians.  We  made  a  party  of 
three,  and  taking  a  narrow  path,  which  to  me  became  utterly  lost  in  fire 
minutes,  we  were  soon  traversing  a  dense  mass  of  woods,  in  which  the 
crinkling  of  our  steps  among  the  leaves  were  the  only  disturbing  sounds. 
An  hour's  walk  brought  us  ont  upon  the  coast,  which  here  makes  into 
numerous  tiny  inlets  and  bayous,  formed  by  the  large  rocks  lyround,  and 
among  which  the  sea  lashes  with  resistless  fury.  Beyond  us  the  snrf 
made  out  in  high  successive  banks  of  foam,  any  one  of  which  would  have 
proved  the  deaXh- warrant  of  the  stoutest  ship  afloat  A  stiff  breeze  blew 
from  seaward,  and  as  the  roaring  walls  of  water  toppled  inland  before 
the  increasing  gale,  I  could  scarcely  imagine  how  otter  or  any  other 
livhig  creature  could  be  shot,  much  less  captured  in  such  wild  commotion. 

My  companions,  among  whom  was  an  Indian  known  as  Chu-wally,  bid 
me  have  my  rifle  in  readiness.  Cautiously  descending  toward  a  luittle- 
ment  of  dripping  rocks,  serving  to  break  the  force  of  the  sea,  but  still 
streaming  with  thousands  of  milk-white  rivulets  of  foam,  we  halted,  while 
Chu-wally,  stripping  himself  to  the  buff,  crawled  to  the  ledge  and  looked 
over  into  the  little  calm  space  of  wi^er  under  the  lee  of  the  rocks.  For 
some  moments  he  remained  motionless,  and  then,  without  changing  his 
position,  raised  his  hand  in  signal  to  us.  *^  Down  1  close  down  I ''  whis- 
pered Billy  Romanes,  the  best  rifle-shot  in  the  country,  as  we  moved 
silently  toward  the  spot  Slowly  we  crept  up  the  steep  crags,  the  boom- 
ing surf  wetting  us  to  the  skin  as  we  ascended. 

We  reached  the  summit,  and  peering  over  the  brink,  gazed  down  upon 
four  beautiful  otter  sporting  in  the  little  nook  beneath.  A  single  un- 
guarded motion  would  have  farmed  these  timid  creatures,  and  the  utmost 
caution  was  necessary ;  for  while  the  deafening  roar  of  the  ocean  is  a 
noise  they  are  accustomed  to,  the  click  of  a  lock,  or  the  bungling  hitting 
of  a  rifle-stock  against  a  rock,  sends  them  out  of  sight  in  an  instant 
There  were  apparently  two  old  females,  each  with  a  young  one,  though 
the  difference  in  size  was  scarcely  perceptible  to  a  novice.  At  times,  in 
the  long  smooth  swell  of  the  cove,  tney  would  gracefully  throw  their  entire 
forms  out  of  the  water ;  but  this  is  rare,  and  the  hunter  is  only  too  glad 
to  get  a  moment's  sight  at  the  head  above  the  surface.  These  appeared 
to  be  in  a  frolicsome  mood,  chasing  each  other  about,  now  swimming 
rapidly  on  their  backs,  and  disappearing  to  shoot  up  again  in  another 
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moment  We  lay  perfectly  qaiet  antil  both  could  bring  oar  rifles  to 
bear,  when,  as  the  two  appeared  together,  they  received  our  fire.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  flash  of  our  rifles  they  disappeared,  but  leaving  a 
Btreak  of  blood  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  one  or  both  of  us. 

After  a  few  moments  we  were  gratified  to  observe  one  of  them  floating 
dead  upon  the  water,  and  scarcely  had  we  reloaded  when  a  second,  badly 
wounded,  showed  his  head ;  both  fired,  and  the  game  was  our  own,  and 
Oha-wally  plunged  in  and  dragged  them  successively  to  the  shore.  They 
were  of  the  silver-gray  species,  the  most  valuable  fur,  except  that  of  the 
marten,  taken  in  this  section  of  Oregon,  and  worth,  in  San  Francisco, 
about  $35  each.  We  soon  had  them  skinned,  and  throwing  away  the 
flesh,  which  is  unfit  for  eating,  we  trudged  homeward,  quite  satisfied  with 
our  good  fortune.  These  furs,  which,  when  dressed,  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful and  soft,  are  fast  becoming  rare  and  more  valuable.  The  Chinese 
in  San  Franoiaco  pay  the  highest  price  for  them  for  shipment  to  the 
celestial  regions,  furs  being  a  mark  of  dignity  and  power  in  China. 

On  Uie  smooth  ocean  beach  the  marksmen  of  Oergon  sometimes  shoot 
the  otter  through  the  surf.  As  the  bank  of  water  moves  majestically 
toward  the  shore,  the  otter,  who  understands  better  than  all  other  ani- 
mals how  to  manoeuvre  in  the  breakers,  spreads  himself  flat  on  the  outer 
or  seaward  side,  and  moves  rapidly  in  to  the  land.  His  form  is  plainly 
visible  through  the  thin  water,  as  through  a  plate  of  glass.  The  hunter 
stands  beyond  the  force  of  the  surf,  and  when  the  game  has  been  borne 
to  within  rifle  shot,  the  unerring  bullet  cuts  through  the  transparent  ele- 
ment, and  it  is  rarely  t^at  the  shot  is  not  rewarded  with  the  much-coveted 
prize.  The  land  otter  has  a  smaller  and  less  valuable  fur,  and,  like  the 
beaver,  is  often  taken  in  traps  on  the  Coquille,  Umpqua,  and  Rogue 
rifers.  The  rifle,  however,  that  unfailing  reliance  of  the  frontiersman,  is 
the  common  weapon  used  against  the  entire  brute  creation  in  Oregon. 

The  world  offers  no  better  hunting-grounds  than  these  wild  vf  oods  of 
the  north.  Here  are  found  a  variety  of  deer,  and  the  brown  and  black 
bear  (the  grizzly  is  not  seen  north  of  the  California  line).  The  stately 
elk,  with  such  antlers  as  the  hunters  of  the  Eastern  States  have  no  con- 
ception of,  runs  in  bands  of  hundreds  in  the  interior ;  the  black,  gray, 
and  white  wolf,  and  the  numberless  little  delicately  furred  creatures  who 
are  made  to  contribute  their  soft  coverings  to  the  rich  robes  now  so  fash- 
ionable in  the  Northern  United  States,  are  all  found  in  this  region. 

In  mid- winter,  when  the  huntsman  plods  his  way  amidst  the  world  of 
pines,  bending  their  lofty  tops  beneath  a  continuous  roof  of  snow,  the 
mnffled  echo  of  a  rifle  will  sometimes  indicate  the  presence  of  man,  when 
no  other  sound  than  the  hungry  howl  of  the  wolf,  or  the  sudden  rush  of 
the  elk,  disturbs  the  silence.  Let  the  wanderer  issue  from  the  forest,  and 
elimbing  the  nearest  hill,  gaze  through  the  rarified  atmosphere  toward 
the  north.  If  he  is  beyond  the  Sciusclaw,  he  will  see  a  blue  cone  far 
•way,  rising  into  the  clouds,  and  traced  in  feathery  outline  against  the 
8ky.  It  is  Mount  Hood,  the  fourth  loftiest  peak  in  the  world.  Appa- 
rently near  by,  but  yet  weary  days'  travel  apart,  as  the  traveler  will  find, 
Bhoald  he  make  the  journey,  stand  two  others,  Adams  and  Jefferson.  At 
^y  dawn  these  huge  landmarks  present  a  deep  indigo  color ;  but  as 
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the  ascendiDg  sun  flashes  against  their  steep  declivities,  the  bhie  snddenly 
changes  into  a  glitter  of  eternal  ice,  white  as  a  glacier,  and  of  all  specta- 
cles in  the  great  north  the  most  splendid.  But  let  not  my  unworthy  pen 
desecrate  these  grand  old  mountains  with  an  attempt  at  description. 
Descend  we  again  to  the  game. 

Partridges,  quails,  woodcocks,  or  prairie  hens  have  never  yet  been 
seen,  but  the  clouds  of  curlew,  snipe,  teal  ducks,  and  geese,  greedily 
feeding  along  the  marshes  and  river  banks,  are  incredible.  Some  sports- 
men deny  the  existence  of  the  canvas-back  duck  on  the  Pacific  coast; 
but  the  punt  loads  which  our  party  slaughtered  last  winter  would  soon 
convince  them  of  their  error. 

The  Indians  of  this  section  of  country  afe  by  no  means  the  fierce  and 
warlike  race  found  further  to  the  northward  in  Upper  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Territory.  Although  visciously  disposed,  they  have  long  since 
learned  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  whites  at  its  proper  value. 
Under  the  protection  or  rule  of  the  Indian  agents,  they  are  furnished 
with  a  certain  amount  of  blankets  and  food  throughout  the  year,  and 
from  their  association  with  the  whites,  have  lost  much  of  their  savage 
ferocity. 

An  Indian  dance  or  merry-making  having  been  announced  near  the 
bay,  the  whole  available  population  turned  out  to  " assist"  at  it.  Enter- 
ing ah  open  space  in  the  woods  toward  midnight,  we  found  about  thirty 
braves  and  squaws  gathered  around  an  immense  fire  of  pine  logs,  the 
flames  from  which  lit  up  their  grotesque  accoutrements  and  hideously 
pamted  faces,  while  the  surrounding  forest,  echoing  their  monotonous 
chants,  was  dimly  illumined  with  the  red  glare.  For  a  space  of  twenty 
yards  around  the  fire  the  scene  was  a  blaze  of  light,  but  from  that  point 
the  woods  receded  into  an  impenetrable  gloom.  We  dismounted,  and 
fastening  our  horses  to  the  Kmbs,  entered  at  once  among  them.  Here 
an  old  squaw,  whose  leathern  hide,  naked  from  the  waist  up,  lay  like  the 
folds  of  oiled  parchment  over  her  attenuated  form,  sat  roclung  herself  to 
and  fro,  mumbling  an  indescribable  jargon.  She  was  stone  bhnd.  There 
a  bevy  of  young  ones,  tattooed  and  bedaubed  beyond  all  desc;*iptioD, 
joined  their  voices  to  a  jumping,  jolting  dance,  hand  in  hand,  back  and 
forth  toward  and  away  from  the  fire.  Beyond,  were  seated  as  near  to 
the  flames  as  the  heat  would  allow,  a  row  of  Indians  all  fantastically 
dressed,  beatmg  time  to  the  chant  with  sticks,  which  they  held  crossways 
in  their  hands,  and  at  given  signals  rattled  nervously  together. 

Several  old  chiefs  seemed  to  act  as  leaders  in  the  festivities,  and  at 
their  signal  a  wild,  unearthly  yell  arose,  which,  but  for  the  presence  of 
my  companions,  I  might  easily  have  construed  into  a  war-whoop.  AH 
were  in  motion ;  rocking,  dancing,  jumping,  or  stepping,  in  uncouth  gait 
to  the  time  of  the  music  or  chant.  Perspiration  flowed  in  streams,  ana 
the  decidedly  careless  display  of  female  animated  nature  would  ha?d 
driven  less  interested,  and  perhaps  more  scrupulous,  spectators  than  ou^ 
selves  from  the  scene.  As  the  flames  roared  their  chorus  with  the  hideooi. 
noise  of  these  creatures,  it  seemed  like  a  dance  of  fiends  incarnate  in  som0* 
orgie  of  Pandemonium.  Hanging  up  in  elongated  wicker-baskets,  ^ 
closely  woven  as  to  be  water-proof,  were  some  dozen  papooses  strapped 
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to  the  straight  back  of  these  portable  cradles,  and  nothing  but  the  head 
of  the  little  imps  visible  from  among  the  firs  and  durt. 

An  Indian  burial  is  scarcely  a  less  remarkable  scene.  Formerly  the 
body  was  bnmed,  and  the  wife  of  the  corpse  killed  and  interred  with  the 
body.  This,  and  numerous  other  like  horrible  practices,  have  been  sum- 
manly  abolished  by  the  settlers.  When  one  of  the  community  begins  to 
show  signs  of  dissolution  (which  is  usually  hastened  by  the  sweating  or 
other  sanitary^  process  to  which  the  sick  are  submitted),  the  whole  tribe 
commences  a  terrible  outcry,  which  generally  lasts  through  the  dying 
agony  of  the  sufferer.  The  body  is  then  stretched  upon  the  ground  and 
sprinkled  with  sand  and  the  ashes  of  sea-weed  or  kelp.  Ae  legs  are 
forcibly  doubled  up  toward  the  head,  and  the  ankles  tied  as  closely  as  the 
rigidity  of  the  coi^se  will  permit,'  to  the  neck.  The  relatives  of  the  de- 
creed shave  theur  heads  and  place  the  hair  upon  the  body — thus  rolled 
into  a  heap — together  with  some  shells  and  nutritive  roots  for  the  dead 
to  subsist  upon.  The  body  is  then  lowered  into  the  grave,  which  is  made 
of  a  lengtb  to  accommodate  the  diminution  of  size  to  which  the  defunct 
has  been  submitted.  The  earth  being  thrown  in,  the  whole  tribe  jump 
alternately  upon  it  until  the  ground  becomes  quite  solid.  The  baskets, 
dothing,  spears,  and  all  personal  property,  is  formed  into  a  heap,  packed 
npon  the  grave,  and  covered  securely  with  sticks  and  stones.  With  a 
cUef,  Uie  ceremonies  are  more  impressive  and  lengthy. 

The  wolf  of  Southern  Oregon  is  the  fiercest  animal — not  even  except- 
ing the  bear — to  be  found  in  the  country.  These  prowling  fellows,  when 
driTen  to  extremities,  will  approach  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  a  band  of  three 
or  four  spring  upon  a  cow,  and  in  a  short  time  completely  devour  the 
Tictnn.  The  white  wolf,  which  is  considered  the  most  dangerous,  is  about 
^  feet  in  lefigth,  and  nearly  as  high  as  a  yearling  calf.  The  strength 
and  ferocity  of  this  beast  is  wonderfhl,  and  many  a  mortal  struggle  has 
occarred  between  the  wounded  white  wolf  and  the  hunters.  On  two 
oectaons,  while  at  Coos  Bay,  we  heard  of  the  depredations  of  wolves, 
and  joining  parties  to  start  in  chase,  were  disappointed  by  the  incredible 
conning  which  seems  to  guide  them  from  all  pursuit.  Once  a  party  of 
four  left  Empire  City,  in  a  small  sail-boat,  for  Wappalo,  or  Isthmus 
Creek,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bay,  where  two  large  wolves  had  been 
seen  for  several  days. 

With  plenty  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  we  shot  away  from  the 
wharf,  and,  giving  the  sail  to  the  wind,  were  soon  scudding  "  like  mad  " 
before  a  staggering  westerly  breeze,  rapidly  passing  the  wood-crowned 
badlands,  and  awakening  the  echoes  with  an  occasional  rifle-report,  atl 
which  some  doomed  pelican  or  eagle  came  tumbling  from  their  proud 
deration.  Arrived  "  at  point  proposed,"  we  found  a  couple  of  friends 
awaiting  as,  and  swelling  our  number  to  six.  The  chase  lasted  all  night, 
hut  was  unsuccessfuL  We  had  just  seated  ourselves  under  an  immense 
pine,  and  had  commenced  an  assault  upon  the  eatables  with  all  the 

eamest  vigor  of  hungry  men,  when  F ,  one  of  th,e  best  hunters  in 

&  bay,  suddenly  sprang  up  and  whispered,  "  Silence  I "  But  we  needed 
no  such  admonition,  for  already  the  ground  began  to  tremble  beneath  us 
with  ^e  tread  of  an  approaching  band  of  elk.     Quick  as  thought  we  had 
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dlq>er86d  to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  apart^  and,  sqaatUng  low 
in  the  underbrush,  had  scarcely  time  to  breathe  free  before  the  low  growth 
of  trees  toward  the  mountains  separated,  and  the  form  of  a  noble  elk 
appeared,  adyandng  proudly  towiurd  the  stream  we  had  just  left.  He 
stopped  as  he  thrust  his  head  ftH)m  among  the  leaves,  snuffed  and  stamped 
impatiently,  and  evidently  smelt  danger ;  but  he  had  already  passed  our 
most  distant  outpost,  and  to  return  was  equally  hazardous.  With  dain- 
tily lifted  feet  and  nose  (Hrotruded  he  brushed  past,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment was  followed  by  a  herd,  one,  two,  six,  ten — it  was  impossible  to 

count  them.     I  had  determined  to  await  the  signal  of  F 's  sl^ot,  and 

had  my  own  tar^  singled  out  when  the  sharp  ring  of  a  rifle  awoke  the 
forest  echoes.  The  hen!  started  and  dashed  past  the  ambush,  while  the 
woods  resounded  with  five  reports  in  quick  succession.  Like  light  the 
beantiliil  animals  vanished,  but  with  the  thundering  tread  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry.  Two  of  their  number  lay  plunging  on  the  earth,  and  a  third, 
grievously  wounded,  was  making  a  succession  of  agonizing  springs  to 
follow  in  the  path  of  his  companions.  Another  shot  brought  him  down, 
and  now  dispatching  the  others,  we  felt  that  at  least  our  wolf-hunt  had 
not  been  in  vain. 

My  companions  had  promised  me  a  shot  at  an  elk,  but  even  they  had 
not  anticipated  such  luck.  The  meat  waa  soon  packed  to  the  boat,  and 
at  midnight  we  were  again  in  Empire  City. 

Marsh-bird  shooting  is  mere  daughter,  though  J was  "  innocent 

of  duck  blood  "  to  the  last  We  once  loaded  a  boat  with  water-fowl,  the 
result  of  but  two  hours'  shooting.  ^  Starting  at  early  dawn,  we  sailed 
rapidly  toward  a  creek  extending  several  miles  inland  from  the  bay,  and 
reaching  its  head-waters,  drifted  leisurely  down.  The  stream,  some  two 
himdred  yards  wide,  dimly  reflected  in  its  bosom  the  sombre  shadows  of 
the  pines  and  furs  skirting  its  margin.  An  intense  silence  reigned. 
The  cry  of  the  sedate  crane,  as  he  stood  "  knee-deep  "  in  some  shallow 
pool  watching  patiently  for  his  prey,  or  the  quick  twir-r-r  of  a  flock  of 
blae-winged  teal  or  mallard  cutting  hurriedly  through  the  air,  and  set- 
tling quietly  upon  some  reedy  shore  below,  alone  disturbed  the  stillness. 
We  landed  on  a  grassy  meadow,  and  leaving  one  in  the  boat  to  follow 
the  stream,  the  o^ers  occupied  the  space  between  the  two  lines  of  woods. 
The  first  shot  fired  rolled  with  a  thousand  echoes  ^ough  the  forest,  and 
m  a  moment  arose  ten  thousand  winged  creatures  from  the  'Splashy 
brink"  of  creek  «[id  bayou,  embracing  every  style  of  marsh  bird  and 
dock  that  can  be  mentioned.  With  every  discharge  these  flights  from 
plaee  to  place  continued.  At  times  they  would  settle  down  in  our  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  apparently  offer  themselves  voluntary  sacrifices. 
TTnable,  owing  to  their  low  flight,  to  pass  beyond  the  woods  guarding 
the  banks,  they  followed  the  line  of  water,  and  never  failed  to  pass  over 
the  ambush  below.  We  only  ceased  this  " pot  hunting''  when,  weary  of 
the  slaughter,  we  found  our  boat  loaded  with  game. 

The  hunters  in  this  vicinity  seldom  use  the  shot-gun,  and  consider  such 
shooting  as  the  above  quite  unworthy  the  waste  of  powder. 

For  some  weeks  previous  to  Christmas  great  preparations  had  been 
nukde  for  the  observance  of  that  time-honored  anniversary.    Now,  in 
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Oregon,  where  people  reside  ten  miles  apart,  and  call  a  man  neiglibor 
who  lives  half  a  day's  journey  away,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  up  a 
fashionable  party,  for  sundry  reasons,  as  in  Fifth  Avenue,  or  any  oUier 
of  the  "close  settlements"  in  New  York.  If  a  hop  is  to  take  place, 
weeks  must  be  given  to  prepare  in ;  the  "  store  clothes  "  taken  out^  aired 
and  brushed,  old  bonnets  furbished  up,  horses  driven  in  from  distant 
pasture,  and  saddles  made  ready.  Then  the  nearest  settlement  must  bo 
applied  to  for  a  proper  amount  of  whisky  and  sugar,  raisins  and  flour. 
But,  on  the  occasion  above  alluded  to,  great  efforts  were  made  to  have 

mattery  go  off  with  icUU.     Deacon  L ,  residing  on  the  ocean  beach, 

about  twenty  miles  to  the  southwcurd  of  Coos  Bay,  and  known  as  the 
most  liberal,  warm-hearted  old  gentleman  of  South  Oregon,  had  appro- 
priated, some  time  in  advance,  ^e  right  to  give  the  Chnstmas  ball,  it 
was  to  last  two  days  and  two  nights.  Oceans  of  whisky,  hills  of  venison 
and  beef,  no  end  of  pies  and  "  seeh  like."  The  ladies  of  all  Coos  county 
were  to  be  there,  and  a  fiddler  from  the  distant  point  of  Port  Orford 
itself  engaged.  To  this  feast  did  all  hands  look  forward  with  secret 
longing  and  hope.  Two  days  before  hand  the  exodus  for  Deacon 
L— — 's  began  to  take  place,  and  among  the  invited  guests  were  the  two 

"Frisco  chaps,"  i.  e.,  H and  myself.    And  on  Christmas  eve  the 

ball  commenced.  There  were  gay  roystering  blades  from  Port  Orford, 
gallants  from  Coos  Bay,  selectmen  and  distinguished  individuals  from  ail 
over  the  country,  and  belles  from  every  where.  Such  a  rec?ierch6  affair 
had  not  occurred  since  the  settlement  of  the  territory.  Por  two  nights 
and  days  the  festivities  continued;  and,  after  all  the  dancing,  riding, 
drinking,  singing  and  laughing  —  and  all  this  without  sleeping,  and  with 
a  determination  to  "never  give  up  " — there  were  buxom  forms  and  bril- 
liant eyes  that  dared  us  to  another  break-down  1 

I  snap  my  finger  at  all  civilized  Miss  Nancys,  henceforth  and  forever. 
Give  me,  for  the  essence  of  fun  and  the  physical  ability  to  carry  it  out,  a 
corn-fed,  rosy-cheeked,  bouncing  Oregon  lass,  with  eyes  bright  as  tiie 
rivers  that  sparkle  meirily  on  their  way  to  the  sea  from  those  snow-dad 
mountains,  and  hearts  light  as  the  fresh  breezes  of  that  northern  climate  I 
I  may  forget  the  Central  American  excitement ;  sooner  or  later  I  shall 
have  forgotten  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  French  throne ;  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol  may  teAe  away,  but  that  Oregon  ball  will  be  ever  fresh  in 
my  memory. 

On  recovering  firom  this,  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  start  for  Call- 
fomia ;  but  one  day,  while  firing  at  a  target — the  same  being  a  tenpenny 
nail  driven  half  way  to  the  head  in  a  pine-tree  —  a  long,  lanky  Missourian 
informed  me  that  a  whale  had  drifted  ashore  near  the  Heads,  and  that 
the  Indians,  agreeably  to  their  custom,  had  commenced  devouring  Mm. 

"  That's  very  extraordinary,"  said  I. 

"  Wall,  hoBs,"  replied  my  informant,  "jest  you  mount  and  ride  thar, 
and  ef  you  don't  see  'em  eatin'  that  thar  leetle  fish,  thar's  no  snakes ; " 
and  his  nostrils  dilated  with  anger  at  my  look  of  incredulity. 

So  we  mounted  and  rode,  and  after  an  hour's  scamper  along  a  level 
ocean  coast,  a  vile  smell  began  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  at  least  one 
part  of  my  firiend's  information.    At  a  distance,  and  forming  a  hillock  on 
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the  white  beach,  ky  an  nnwiddy  mass  of  something,  aroond  which  we 
could  see  at  least  a  hundred  Indians  hasting  from  place  to  place.  We 
clapped  spvirs  to  the  horses,  and  arriving  at  the  spot,  foand  a  scene  which 
I  aJmoet  despair  of  depicting.  The  whale,  which  I  believe  was  a  large 
"  hampback,"  had,  as  is  often  the  case  on  this  coast,  got  into  shallow 
water,  and  in  his  straggles  and  alarm  presenting  his  body  broadside 
on,  hfid  been  rolled  by  the  mighty  surf  high  up  the  beach,  like  a  cask 
or  log  of  wood.  He  must  have  lain  there  some  time,  as  the  air  was  a 
putrid  stench,  soch  as  I  hope  never  again  to  inhale.  The  huge  creature 
lay  on  his  side,  and  the  sand  had  already  buried  a  portion  of  the  carcass 
80  as  to  render  it  immovable.  The  surf  at  high-water  had  broken  en- 
tirely over  it,  but  now  there  remained  a  considerable  space  of  bare  beach 
outdde. 

This  space,  and  the  ground  for  twenty  yards  around,  was  occupied  by 
the  Indians,  who  seemed  to  consider  this  some  special  dispensation  of  the 
Great  Spirit  in  their  behalf.  A  deafening  row  disputed  the  possession 
of  the  air  with  the  stench.  Nearly  all  were  naked,  and  attacking 
the  whale  like  ants.  Here  appeared  a  little  pot-bellied  child,  whose 
hmbs  seemed  scaicely  capable  of  sustaining  the  swelling  paunch  that 
overtopped  them,  staggering  up  the  beach  with  an  armful  of  putrid 
blubber,  the  oily  substance  trickling  down  over  his  little  body  in  a  hun- 
dred glistening  streams ;  there  a  lusty  fellow  with  a  knife,  carving  away 
as  for  dear  life  —  dissecting  the  huge  subject  befor  him  —  cutting  his  way 
into  the  interior.  Farther  on  are  two  squaws,  fighting  for  the  proprietary 
right  to  a  square  chunk  of  whale,  in  shape  something  like  a  cake  of  ice 
as  sold  in  New  York,  the  said  chunk  coated  with  sand  half  an  inch  thick, 
as  the  delicious  morsel  has  been  rolled  about  in  the  squabble.  Beyond, 
an  old  creature  has  6verburdened  herself  with  the  treasures  of  the  deep, 
and  in  pure  exhaustion,  decides  to  rest  awhile,  seated  upon  the  jealously 
goitttled  prize.  Still  another  group  represents  the  Laocoon,  the  father 
and  sons  being  three  members  of  a  family,  and  the  avenging  serpent  a 
long  string  of  unctuous  blubber,  under  and  with  which  they  are  strug- 
gling up  the  beach.  Every  body  is  busy.  Even  the  chiefe  have  thrown 
aside  their  dignity  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  join  the  gen- 
eral assault 

We  proceeded  up  the  beach  to  where  some  fires  were  burning,  near  a 
a  few  temporary  huts.  Here  several  women  were  roasting  the  fish, 
which  they  devoured  apparently  before  it  was  well  warmed  through.  No 
&ir  in  England  ever  produced,  in  proportion,  a  greater  noise.  My  com- 
panion said  they  would  stick  by  the  wreck  until  not  a  plank  (nautically 
peaking)  remained,  when,  gorged  widi  marine  matter,  they  would  take 
to  the  mountains,  and  diet  on  berries  and  young  hornets.  I  saw  the 
latter  cooked  and  eaten,  which  is  done  in  the  following  manner :  A  hor- 
net or  wasp's  nest,  perforated,  as  usual,  with  hundreds  of  little  cells, 
where  the  young  are  deposited,  is  obtained  from  the  hollow  of  some  de- 
cayed tree,  where  they  are  easily  found.  My  lady  Squaw  brings  this 
cake,  which  is  here  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  to  the  fire,  and  deliberately 
roasts  the  juvenile  occupants  of  the  cells  alive.  She  concludes  by  turn- 
ing ihe  cake  upside  down,  patting  it  briskly  on  the  back,  and  eating  the 
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baked  tenants  like  whortleberries  as  fhej  tumble  oat  1  This  is  consid- 
ered an  excellent  corrective  after  over-indulgence  in  blabber.  Pike,  who 
spoke  the  jargon,  attempted  to  get  into  conversation  with  some  of  these 
Indians,  but  they  only  replied  with  gestures.  The  occasion  of  a  whale 
ashore  was  too  rare  and  momentous  for  frivolous  discussion. 

The  salmon  fisheries  of  Oregon  are  yet  scarcely  known.  Even  in  San 
Francisco,  where  the  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast  should  be  well  unde^ 
stood,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  attention  given  to  this  subject.  There 
are  two  "runs  "  of  salmon  every  year  in  all  the  rivers  and  bays  of  Ore- 
gon, from  the  Chetkoe  to  the  Umpqua  inclusive.  But  one  attempt  has 
been  made  in  Oregon  to  use  the  seine,  which  was  on  Rogue  River. 
With  imperfect  apparatus  and  every  disadvantage  to  work  against,  abofe 
five  thousand  of  these  fish  were  hauled  from  the  river  in  two  days  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Indians.  These  were  packed  with  refuse  salt,  and 
in  so  hurried  a  manner  that  the  fish  were  not  cured,  and  hence  the  state- 
ment, believed  by  many  intelligent  persons,  that  salmon  can  not  be  salted 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  coast,  owing  to  certain  atmospheric  cans^ 
The  English,  however,  with  a  better  knowledge  of  affairs,  have  already 
sent  two  full  cargoes  from  Vancouver's  Island  to  China,  for  the  salmon 
are  found  as  far  north  as  the  Russian  possessions.  These  form  the  chi^ 
article  of  food  for  the  Indians  in  Coos  Bay  as  well  as  on  the  entire  coast, 
and  their  method  of  catching  them  with  hooks  and  spears  is  often  an  in- 
teresting spectacle. 

I  had  intimated  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Rogers,  my  desire  to  witness  a 
torchlight  salmon  excursion,  and  with  his  usual  courtesy  he  organized  an 
expedition  for  my  special  benefit.  The  Indians  collected  at  a  point  a 
mile  below  Empire  City,  and  were  nearly  one  entire  day  making  their 
preparations.  The  canoes  were  first  cleaned  out  and  furnished  with  a 
barbed  spear  of  wood  tipped  with  iron  or  glass.  A  pile  of  pitch-pine 
knots  were  also  placed  in  each,  and  other  arrangements  made,  the  nature 
of  which  I  did  not  understand.  Determined  to  see  the  whole  perform- 
ance, I  embarked  in  a  frail  affair  —  a  species  of  dug-out — having  for  my 
crew  an  old  squaw,  whose  bleared  eyes  and  skinny,  wrinkled  hideousness, 
illumined  with  the  glare  of  the  torch  she  had  stuck  in  the  bow  of  the 
canoe,  reminded  me  of  the  gaunt  features  of  some  foul  witch  firom  re- 
gions damned.  But  I  soon  found  that  my  female  Charon  was  not  to  be 
despised,  for  she  plied  her  paddle  with  the  dexterity  of  a — for  aught  I 
know — century's  experience.  We  soon  reached  a  little  bend  in  the  bay 
where  the  fleet  was  congregated,  and  the  sport  commenced. 

The  operation  was  simple  enough.  Bach  canoe  contained  two  persons, 
a  squaw  squatting  in  the  stem  to  thke  the  fish  from  the  spear  and  replen- 
ish the  fire ;  and  an  Indian,  who,  from  the  bows,  darted  his  weapon  with 
absolute  certainty  at  the  fish.  The  light  of  the  fire  seemed  to  posees 
some  attraction  for  the  finny  denizens  of  the  bay ;  for  as  the  glare  passed 
along  the  surface  of  ihe  water,  they  would  dart  upward  toward  it  a^d 
become  the  sure  prey  of  the  spearsman.  In  a  trice,  the  dramming  of 
captured  salmon  was  heard  from  a  dozen  boats,  and  my  crew  became  so 
excited  thereat  that  she  nearly  threw  me  out  of  the  cockle-shell  in  ges- 
ticulating and  screaming  to  her  grandson,  who  was  not  displaying  «iy 
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remarkable  dexterity  on  that  night  The  cold  was  severe,  my  hands  and 
feet  were  soon  benumbed,  aad  yet  this  apparently  bloodless  old  creature, 
almost  naked,  showed  no  signs  of  suffering. 

The  scene  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  I  ever  witnessed,  and  but 
for  the  cold  would  have  been  superb.  At  my  request  the  squaw  paddled 
me  alongside  of  a  canoe,  the  proprietor  of  which  lent  me  his  spear ;  but 
though  he  pointed  out  dozens  of  salmon,  some  of  them  glorious  fellows, 
three  feet  long,  my  unpracticed  hand  met  with  no  success. 

In  an  hour  the  novelty  of  the  thing  had  passed,  and  I  gave  the 
signal  to  return.  There  were  about  five  hundred  fish  taken  in  at  that 
time. 

Another  method  is  to  use  the  common  fish-hook.  The  fleet  of  canoes 
start  for  some  favorable  locality,  where  the  bight  of  the  land  leaves  the 
water  free  from  the  action  of  the  current,  and  the  surface  is  speedily  covered 
with  dozens  of  little  reels,  on  each  of  which  are  wound  about  ten  yards 
of  line.  Th^e  are  generally  about  half  a  dozen  hooks  attached  to  the 
end,  which  are  allowed  to  hang  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  below  the  surface, 
being  suspended  at  that  guage  by  a  float.  The  salmon  bite  greedily  at 
tiie  bait,  and  swim  away,  unwinding  the  line  as  they  go.  The  reel  spins 
around  with  great  velocity,  which  is  the  signal  for  the  proprietor  to  pad- 
dle up,  haul  in  the  captive,  and  administer  a  stunning  tap  on  the  head 
with  a  small  stick  provided  for  that  purpose.  There  are  often  a  dozen 
canoes  engaged  at  once  in  this  fishery — all  gliding  swiftly  about,  and 
more  than  busily  engaged  by  the  rapidity  of  Uie  bites.  These  salmon 
are,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  delicious  in  the  world,  even  surpass- 
ing the  famous  ones  taken  in  the  Sacramento  river  in  California. 

The  coal  deposits  of  Coos  Bay  would  require  more  space  than  could 
be  devoted  to  them  within  the  limits  of  these  pages.  A  report,  recently 
published  by  myself  in  San  Francisco,  contains  the  outlines  of  what 
wilL  doubtless  become  hereafter  widely  discussed.  That  the  importation 
of  coal  to  California  via  Cape  Horn,  from  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
States,  must  eventuaUy  cease,  few  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  will 
deny.  A  space  of  country  about  the  size  of  Rhode  Island  is  a  solid  bed 
of  coal,  ont(»t)pping  wherever  a  ravine  or  bank  occurs.  The  veins  are 
from  six  to  ten  feet  thick.  The  coal  has  been  repeatedly  and  satisfacto- 
rily tested,  and  proved  to  be  well  adapted  to  steamship  purposes.  It  is 
in  quality  not  unlike  the  Scotch  cannel,  but  lighter,  and  when  unmixed 
with  foreign  substances,  bums  to  clear  red  ashes.  But  these  are  only  a 
few  of  the  boundless  treasures  of  tiie  unexplored  regions  of  the  Pacific, 
and  which,  as  the  country  becomes  populated,  are  destined  to  teach  the 
inhalHtuits  of  the  extreme  West  to  rely  on  their  own  resources.  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  produce  nearly  every  article  necessary  to  the  comfort 
and  subsistence  of  man,  and  it  needs  but  the  construction  of  the  great 
avenue  of  population — the  national  railroad — to  bring  the  country  to 
the  pinnacle  of  greatness  and  wealth*     Shall  we  live  to  seejt  built  7  " 
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In  the  sammer  of  1848,  Lieut  Brewerton,  of  the  anny,  made  a  trip 
from  California  over  the  monntains  and  throngh  the  Great  Americtui 
Desert.  The  starting  point  was  Los  Angeles,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  some 
five  hundred  miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  At  this  point  Brewerton 
was  joined  by  thg  celebrated  Kit  Carson,  who  was  to  be  the  guide  and 
leader  of  the  party.  We  abridge  from  Brewerton's  narrative  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  and  the  incidents  of  the 
journey : 

''The  Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles  has  a  population  of  several  hundred 
souls ;  and  boasts  a  church,  a  padre,  and  three  or  four  American  shops ; 
the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  generally  not  over  one  story  high, 
built  of  adobes,  the  roofs  flat  and  covered  with  a  composition  of  gravel 
mixed  with  a  sort  of  mineral  pitch,  which  the  inhabitants  say  they  find 
upon  the  sea-shore.  This  mode  of  roofing  gives  a  perfectly  water-proof 
covering,  but  has  the  rather  unpleasant  disadvantage  of  melting  in  warm 
weather,  and  in  running  down,  fringes  the  sides  of  the  building  with  long 
pitchicles  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word),  thus  giving  to  the 
houses  an  exceedingly  grotesque  appearance ;  when  the  heat  is  extreme, 
pools*  of  pitch  are  fcMrmed  upon  the  ground.  The  adobe  is  a  brick,  made 
of  clay,  and  baked  in  the  sun.  Wi^ls  built  of  this  material,  from  the 
great  thickness  necessary  to  secure  strength,  are  warmer  in  the  winter, 
and  cooler  in  the  summer,  and  are  therefore  better  adapted  to  the  climate 
than  either  wood  or  ordinary  brick.  In  most  respects,  the  town  diflfers 
but  little  from  other  Mexican  villages. 

Just  as  I  was  beginning  to  weary  of  the  comparatively  idle  life  which 
we  were  leading,  a  friend  informed  me  that  Carson  had  arrived,  and 
would  shortly  join  our  party  at  the  mess-room.  The  name  of  this  cele- 
brated mountaineer  had  become  in  the  ears  of  Americans  residing  in 
Calif)mia  a  familiar  household  word ;  and  I  had  frequently  listened  to 
wild  tales  of  daring  feata  which  he  had  performed.  The  narrators  being 
oftentimes  men  noted  for  their  immense  powers  of  endurance,  I  had 
caught,  almost  insensibly,  a  portion  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  loved  to 
dwell  upon  the  theme.  It  is  scarcely  wonderful,  then,  that  I  should  in 
my  mind's  eye  a  quiet  little  studio  of  mine  own,  where  I  conjure  up  all 
sorts  of  fancies)  not  only  sketch  but,  by  degrees,  fill  up  the  details  of  a 
character  which  I  thought  must  resemble  the  guide  and  companion  of 
the  adventurous  Fremont.  My  astonishment  therefore  may  better  be 
conceived  than  described,  when  I  turn  both  sides  of  the  canvas  to  the 
reader,  by  drawing  the  picture  as  I  had  dreamed  it  out,  and  then  endeav- 
oring to  portray  the  man  as  he  really  is. 

The  Kit  Carson  of  my  imagination  was  over  six  feet  high — a  sort  of 
modem  Hercules  in  his  build — with  an  enormous  beard,  and  a  voice 
like  a  rousedlion,  whose  talk  was  all  of — 

"  Stirring  incidents  by  flood  and  field." 

The  real  Kit  Carson  I  found  to  be  a  plain,  simple,  unostentatious  man ; 
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rather  below  the  medinm  higbt,  with  brown,  eariing  hair,  little  or  no 
beard,  and  a  voice  as  soft  and  gentle  as  a  woman's.  In  fact,  the  hero 
of  a  hundred  desperate  encounters,  whose  life  had  been  mostly  spent 
amid  wildernesses,  where  the  white  man  is  almost  unknown,  was  one  of 
Dame  Nature's  gentlemen — a  sort  of  article  which  she  gets  up  ocea- 
sionallj,  but  nowhere  in  better  style  than  among  the  backwoods  of 
America. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  sketch  Kit's  earlier  life  and  adventures ;  Fremont 
has  drawn  him  with  a  master's  hand,  and  my  inexperienced  pen  may  not 
improve  upon  his  description. 

In  making  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  only  offered  my  humble  tes- 
timonial to  the  sterling  worth  of  a  man,  who  I  am  pfoud  to  say,  was  my 
guide,  companion,  and  friend,  through  some  of  the  wUdest  regions  ever 
traversed  by  the  foot  of  man. 

"Kit,"  as  I  shall  often  call  him,  informed  me  that  he  had  made  camp 
at  Bridge  Creek,  some  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  Pueblo,  on  our  road 
to  the  Great  Pass,  by  which  we  purposed  crossing  the  Califomian  moun- 
tams  and  entering  into  the  solitudes  of  the  Sandy  Desert.  This  camp  at 
Bridge  Creek  had  been  established  by  Carson  with  a  view  of  preparing 
oor.  animals  (many  of  whom  had  seen  hard  service)  for  the  long  and  te* 
dioas  journey  before  them  ;  and  a  better  locality  for  our  purposes  could 
scarcely  have  been  selected.  Bridge  Creek  is  a  pretty  little  stream  of 
clear,  sweet  water,  fringed  with  trees,  which  afforded  plenty  of  timber 
for  oar  corral.  On  the  plains,  in  its  vicinity,  the  wild  oats  grew  in  lux- 
nriant  abundance,  furnishing  a  rich  pasturage.  As  Kit  purposed  taking 
np  his  residence  in  camp,  a  variety  of  reasons  induced  me  to  accompany 
him.  For  one  thing,  I  had  grown  heartily  tired  of  fleas,  with  which  the 
homes  in  town  are  densely  populated ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  wished 
to  get  an  insight  into  the  sort  of  gipsy-life  which  I  must  necessarily  lead 
for  Bome  months  to  come.  So,  having  concluded  that  an  immediate 
commencement  of  my  education  in  this  respect  wonld  render  its  priva- 
tions easier  when  the  time  of  trial  came,  I  provided  myself  with  a  tin- 
cap,  which  might  hold  about  a  quart,  for  no^tkie  mountaineer  ever  drinks 
less  than  that  amount  of  coffee  at  a  sitting — if  he  can  get  it.  To  these 
articles  I  added  a  common  fork,  a  large  bowie-knife,  and  a  rifle ;  — and 
thus^  having  furnished  my  table  and  armory,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
bed-chamber  portion  of  the  establishment.  Here  my  preparations  were 
equally  simple  and  unpretending ;  two  Mexican  blankets  serving  me  at 
once  for  mattress,  sheets,  and  pillow-cases,  while  my  saddle  gave  a  rude, 
hnt  never-failing  pillow.  Imagine  me,  then,  fully  equipped,  and  pro- 
pared  to  take  up  my  abode  under  the  first  tree,  if  the  good  of  the  service 
should  require  it. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Carson  and  myself  mounted  a  couple  of  stout 
nmles,  left  the  Pueblo  behind  us,  and  after  three  hours'  riding  over  hills 
&nd  dales  so  rich  in  flowers  that  it  seemed  as  if  nature  had  contemplated 
the  manufacture  of  a  patch-work  quilt  upon  a  grand  scale,  we  reached 
the  spot  which  was  to  be  our  abiding  place  for  nearly  a  month.  Here  I 
found  the  men,  twenty  in  number,  who  had  been  hired  for  the  expedition, 
all  busily  employed  in  taking  care  of  our  large  caballada  of,  mules  and 
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horses ;  many  of  these  men  were  noted  woodsmen,  old  companions  of 
Carson's  in  his  explorations  With  Fremont;  while  others,  agaiu,  were 
almost  as  ignorant  of  mountain  life  as  myself;  knowing  nothing  of  the 
mysteries  of  a  pack-saddle,  and  keeping  at  a  most  respectful  distance 
from  the  heels  of  a  kicking  mule. 

Our  daily  routine  of  life  while  sojourning  at  Bridge  Greek  was  cer- 
tainly primitive  in  its  simplicity.  Shortly  after  sunrise*  the  camp  wu 
awakened,  the  animals  released  from  their  confinement  in  the  corrd^ 
and  driyen  to  water ;  from  thence  they  were  conveyed  to  the  fields  of 
wild  oats,  where  each  mule  being  secured  by  a  long  riata  (a  kind  of 
strong  Mexican  rope  made  by  twisting  thongs  of  hide  together)  to  an 
iron  picket-pin  driven  into  the  ground,  was  permitted  to  graze  nntil 
sunset,  when  the  drove  were  again  watered  and  secured  in  the  corral  for 
the  night.  The  habits  of  the  Califomian  mule  are  rather  peculiar. 
Though  very  cautious  animals  when  relying  solely  upon  their  own  judg- 
ment— under  which  circumstances  they  generally  get  along  very  well— 
they  would  appear  to  ha^  a  consciousness  of  their  own  inferiority, 
which  induces  them  to  entertain  a  great  regard  for  the  sagacity  of  the 
horse,  and  particglarly  for  that  of  a  white  mare.  Now  why  the  "gray 
mare ''  should  be  the  "  better  horse  "  in  their  estimation,  I  can  not  saj, 
but  such  is  certainly  the  fact ;  and  the  wily  Califomians  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  amiable  weakness,  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  steady 
old  white  mare  of  known  gentleness  and  good  character  to  act  as  a  kind 
of  mother  and  guide  to  each  drove  of  unruly  mules.  This  animal  is 
sometimes  called  the  ''bell  mare,"  from  a  large  bell  which  they  attach  to 
her  neck,  to  the  tlnklings  of  which,  sooner  or  later,  every  mule  m  the 
caballada  becomes  an  obedient  slave.  In  conformity  with  so  excellent  a 
custom,  we  had  destined  for  this  service  an  old  gray  mare  belonging  to 
one  of  our  party ;  and  I  often  amused  an  idle  hour  by  watching  the 
court  paid  her  by  the  mulish  crowd.  To  be  allowed  to  graze  in  her  im- 
mediate vicinity,  was  evidently  considered  a  favor  by  every  long-ewed 
lady  and  gentleman  in  the  herd ;  and  to  obtain  this  much  coveted  posi- 
tion, many  was  the  quarrel,  and  many  the  spiteful  bite  and  kick  given 
and  received.  But  the  old  mare,  like  a  philosophical  beast,  as  she  was, 
looked  upon  all  their  attentions  with  scorn  and  indifference ;  or  onlj 
noticed  them,  when  annoyed  by  the  tumult  around  her,  by  using  both 
teeth  and  heels  with  wonderful  dexterity,  and  showering  her  blows  with 
great  impartiality  among  her  four-legged  admirers. 

For  ourselves,  we  fished,  hunted,  and  practiced  rifle-shooting  (in  which 
latter  accomplishment  many  of  the  mountaineers  are  almost  incredibly 
expert)  ;  and  when  the  evening  had  fairly  set  in,  and  the  round  bright 
moon  peeped  slyly  down  through  the  trees,  we  gathered  round  our  fire 
in  the  open  air,  with  the  blue  heavens  and  broad  spreading  branches  for 
our  canopy,  and  with  these,  with  songs  and  stories  not  the  less  interest- 
ing for  bemg  real,  and  in  many  cases  the  personal  adventures  of  their 
narrators,  we  whiled  away  the  hours  so  pleasantiy  that  it  was  often  mid- 
night before  we  spread  our  blankets,  and  laid  down  to  sleep  more 
soundly,  and  dream  more  sweetiy,  than  many  a  man  who  reclines  upon  a 
couch  of  down. 
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It  was  finallj  determined  that  we  sboold  take  the  road,  upon  the  4th 
of  Maj ;  and  having  procured  four  stout  mules,  already  experienced  in 
mountain  trarel,  from  the  Quartermaster  at  ''Los  Angeles"  (two  for 
riding,  and  the  same  number  to  pack  my  baggage  and  provisions),  I 
purchased,  after  much  bargaining,  and  many  serious  misgivings  that  I 
had  been  sorely  cheated,  two  additional  mules  and  one  horse ;  which 
latter  proved  to  t>e  an  animiJ  of  terrible  experiences,  being  troubled  with 
some  internal  complaint,  which  induced  him  to  lie  down  whenever  his 
rider  particularly  wished  him  to  stand  up.  I  finally  thought  that  he 
found  hydropathic  treatment  beneficial,  as  he  seldom  crossed  a  stream 
without  rolling  himself  and  rider  in  the  water.  Having  thus  got  to- 
gether seven  animals,  I  concluded  that  so  far  as  horse-flesh  was  concerned 
I  should  do  well  enough ;  but  where  to  procure  a  proper  servant,  or 
arriero,  as  they  are  called  in  Mexico,  to  pack  my  mules,  and  take  charge 
of  tiie  cooking,  was  a  problem  which  seemed  more  than  I  could  solve ; 
at  last,  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  despair,  fortune  appeared  to  favor  me, 
and  a  Mexican  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  cook, 
muleteer,  and  a  man  of  all  work.  A  single  glance  at  Sefior  Jestis  Gar- 
cia (I  will  give  only  two  of  his  half  a  dozen  names),  convinced  me  that 
whatever  oti^er  qualifications  he  might  exhibit,  he  was  certainly  old,  ugly, 
and  possessed  of  a  most  vUlainous  cast  of  countenance.  But  as  it  was  a 
sort  of  last  chance  with  me  I  was  fain  to  receive  him  graciously,  and  af- 
ter asking  a  few  questions  to  which  Sefior  Jesds  replied  with  all  the 
volubility  for  which  the  Mexicans  are  fomous,  I  felt  fully  satisfied  that — 
if  one  were  to  believe  his  own  account  of  his  manifold  perfections,  both 
as  a  man  and  as  a  muleteer — there  had  never  existed  such  a  patagon  of 
virtoe  and  skill.  He  could  pack  a  mule  in  the  twinkling  of  an  ej%  lasso 
and  ride  the  wildest  horse  tliat  ever  ran,  and  as  for  honesty  **  El  Teniente 
might  load  him  with  bags  of  uncounted  doubloon#  and  he  would  not  steal 
a  single  medio.'' 

On  the  2nd  of  May  we  broke  up  our  camp  on  the  Creek,  and  returned 
to  Los  Angeles,  from  which  point  we  purposed  starting  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th.  In  the  interval  we  employed  ourselvea  in  making  our  final 
preparations ;  drawing  rations  and  ammunition  for  our  men,  and  dividing 
ooT  provisions  into  bags  of  equal  size  and  weight  Jor  the  greater  conven- 
ience of  packing.  The  stores  provided  for  oui*  own  mess  (which  had 
been  increased  to  four  in  number  by  the  addition  of  an  old  man,  a  friend 
of  Carson's,  and  a  citizen  returning  to  the  States) ;  consisted  of  pork, 
eolTee,  brown  sngar,  "Penole,"  and  "  Atole." 

The  two  articles  last  named  are  peculiarly  Mexican,  and  worthy  of  a 
descrip^on.  Atole  is  a  kind  of  meal  which  when  prepared  forms  a  very 
nutritious  dish  not  unlike  "  mush,"  both  in  taste  and  appearance.  Pe- 
nole is  made  by  parching  Indian  com ;  then  grinding  it,  and  mixing  it 
with  cinnamon  and  sugar.  This  condiment  is  almost  invaluable  to  the 
travelers  in  the  wilderness  of  the  far  West ;  as  it  requires  no  fire  to  cook 
it,  being  prepiured  at  a  moment's  warning  by  simply  mixing  it  with  cold 
water.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  occupying  but  little  space  in 
proportion  to  its  weight ;  but  when  prepared  for  use,  it  swells  so  as 
nearly  to  doable  in  quantity.    A  very  small  portion  is  therefore  sufficient 
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to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger.  In  addition  to  these  matters,  we  car- 
ried with  us  for  oar  private  consumption  a  small  quantity  of  dried  meat ; 
this  is  also  obtained  from  the  Mexicans,  who  cut  the  beef  into  long-strips^ 
and  then  hang  it  upon  a  line,  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of  the  snn  and 
wind  until  it  is  thoroughly  hardened.  When  they  wish  to  employ  a 
more  rapid  process,  a  rude  framework  is  erected,  and  on  this  the  strings 
of  meat  are  laid,  a  slow  fire  being  kept  up  underneath  until  the  whole 
becomes  smoked  and  dried.  Beef  prepared  in  this  way  will  keep  for  a 
long  time,  and  is  generally  sold  by  the  Mexican  vara  or  yard. 

The  morning  of  the  4th  of  May  at  length  dawned  upon  us ;  and 
although  we  were  all  up  with  the  sun,  nine  o'clock  found  our  camp  in  a 
6tate  of  terrible  confusion.  I  had  already  stated  that  some  of  our  party 
were  inexperienced  hands ;  and  as  packing  a  mule  is  not  always  a  thing 
to  be  learned  by  intuition,  they  certainly  made  an  awkward  commence- 
ment at  their  new  business.  I  have  since  thought  that  it  might  hare 
been  amusing  to  an  uninterested  spectator  to  watch  the  quiet  look  of 
contempt  with  which, our  old  stagers  regarded  some  poor  greenhorn  who 
succeeded  in  getting  the  pack  upon  his  mule's  back,  only  to  behold  it 
kicked  off  by  the  indignant  animal,  who  after  performing  this  feat  would 
turn  round  to  the  discomfited  packer  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  say, 
"Well,  you  haven't  traveled,  that's  certain." 

While  others  were  thus  annoyed,  I  was  by  no  means  exempt  from  my 
share  of  vexation;  my  pattern  of  a  muleteer,  Jestis,  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  That  paragon  of  virtue  had  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  by  a 
new  pair  of  boots,  and  a  trifle  of  clothing  which  he  found  in  my  carpet 
bag ;  and  if  he  had  not  "  sloped  to  Texas,"  he  had  at  all  events  migra* 
ted  to  parts  unknown-;  and  there  was  I,  at  the  last  moment,  with  seven 
animals  to  be  taken  care  of,  packed,  saddled,  or  driven,  and  not  a  son] 
to  attend  to  them.  Just  as  I  was  about  giving  up  in  good  eamesty  a 
young  Mexican  came  up  to  me  and  requested  tluit  he  might  be  allowed 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Upon  questioning  him,  Sat  recogniz^  him  at  once. 
"A  greater  rascal,"  said  Carson,  "  I  don't  think  ever  lived  than  that 
same  young  Mexican,  but  he  knows  how  to  take  care  of  a  mule." 

It  seems  that  Juan,  such  being  the  name  of  my  new  applicant,  bt^ 
crossed  the  desert  once  before  as  a  muleteer  to  an  American  trader ;  ad 
to  revenge  himself  for  some  ill  treatment,  real  or  fancied,  he  had  en? 
holes  in  the  provision  bags,  by  which  means  their  contents  were  lost  upon 
the  road,  and  both  master  and  man  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  starva- 
tion before  reaching  the  settlements.  As  I  could  do  no  better,  I  con- 
cluded to  employ  him,  at  the  same  time  making  a  mental  determination 
to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  Master  Juan,  and  bring  him  up,  nautically 
speaking,  with  a  ''round  turn"  upon  the  fiijpt  occasion  of  traiisgpres- 
sion. 

Juan  being  duly  thus  installed  as  my  muleteer  in  chie^  and  cook  in 
general,  commenc^  operations  instarUer,  by  packing  my  mules  with  a 
celerity  which  fairly  astonished  me ;  for  in  a  few  moments  the  heavy 
loads  were  properly  arranged,  and  my  mule  and  his  own  were  fairly  sad- 
dled and  bridled.  It  was  fally  ten  o'clock  before  our  party  finally  got 
off.    We  numbered  twenty  hired  men,  three  citizens,  and  three  Mexican 
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semuits,  beddea  Carson  and  myself,  all  well  mounted  and  armed  for  the 
most  part  with  "Whitney's  rifle,"  a  weapon  which  I  can  not  too  strongly 
recommend  for  every  description  of  frontier  service,  from  its  great  accu- 
racy and  little  liability  to  get  out  of  order — an  important  point  in  a 
country  where  no  gunsmith  can  be  found. 

The  order  of  our  march,  unless  altered  by  circumstances,  or  some  pe- 
CQliar  feature  of  the  ground,  was  as  follows :  Kit  and  myself,  with  one 
or  more  of  the  party,  came  first,  then  followed  the  pack  mules  and  loose 
animals,  and  in  the  rear  the  remainder  of  our  men,  who  urged  the  mules 
forwud  by  loud  cries,  and  an  occasional  blow  from  the  ends  of  their 
lariats.  Our  saddles  were  of  the  true  Mexican  pattern,  wooden  trees 
coTered  with  leathers  called  macheers.  This  saddle  for  service  I  found 
ha  superior  to  those  of  American  make,  being  easier  and  safer,  the  great 
depth  of  the  seat  rendering  it  almost  impossible  for  the  animal  to  dis- 
lodge his  rider,  a  &ct  which  partly  accounts  for  the  fearless  horsemanship 
for  which  Mexicans  are  so  famous.  Our  bridles,  formed  of  twisted  hide 
or  horse  hdr,  were  ornamented  with  pieces  of  copper  and  furnished  with 
strong  Spanish  bits.  As  for  our  spurs,  they  were  sharp  and  heavy 
enoqgh  to  have  driven  an  elephant,  not  to  speak  of  a  Califomian  mule, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  more  unmanageable  beast  of  the  two.  To  finish 
the  detail  of  our  equipments,  I  will  describe  my  own  costume  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  style  of  the  dress  which  we  wore.  I  was  attired  in  a 
check  or  "hickory"  shirt,  as  they  are  called,  a  pair  of  buck-skin  pants,  a 
fringed  hunting-shirt  of  the  same  material,  gayly  lined  with  red  flannel 
and  omamenti^  with  brass  buttons  (which  last  I  afterward  found  usefid 
in  trading  with  the  Indians).  As  for  my  head  gear,  my  hat  would 
scarcely  have  passed  muster  among  the  "  Genius "  and  "  Learys " 
in  Broadway -^being  nothing  more  than  a  broad-brimmed  straw  of  very 
ordinary  texture.  To  go  to  the  other  extremity,  my  feet  were  cased  in 
a  pair  of  strong  cowhide  boots,  which  reached  almost  to  the  knee.  My 
weapons  I  have  already  noticed ;  but  among  my  list  of  sundries  I  must 
ooi  forget  my  water  flask,  which  was  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and  as  I  have 
not  yet  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  invention,  it  may  give  some  ingenious 
Yai^  a  new  idea.  It  was  a  bottle  made  of  porous  leather,  which  held 
/  half  a  gallon,  and  suffered  just  so  much  of  the  liquid  to  soak  through  as 
^  was  requisite  to  keep  the  outside  constantly  wet,  so  that  whenever  I  de- 
sired cool  water  I  had  only  to  hang  up  my  flask,  or  expose  it  to  a  fk^ 
cwrent  of  air. 

As  the  first  day's  march  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  trial  trip,  we  deter- 
inined  to  make  the  distance  a  short  one,  and  encamp  for  the  night  at  our 
old  stand,  Bridge  Creek,  whi6h,  as  I  have  before  stated,  was  directly  on 
onr  way  to  the  Pass ;  and  it  was  well  that  we  did  so ;  for  though  our 
camping  ground  was  but  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  Pueblo,  our  march 
seemed  more  like  a  chapter  of  accidents  than  a  progressive  movement. 
Many  of  the  mules,  saddled  for  the  first  time  in  months,  got  up  all  sorts 
of  nngainly  antics ;  and  were  as  vicious  and  obstinate  as  possible.  We  had 
scarcely  cleared  the  town  when  a  tremendous  clatter  in  our  rear  apprised 
i&e  that  something  was  coming ;  and  ere  I  could  turn  my  head  a  pack- 
Bnde  passed  me  at  the  top  of  her  speed,  with  her  head  stretched  out  and 
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her  heels  flying  in  the  air,  while  a4i  every  jnmp,  the  beast  flang  some  or* 
tide  of  my  personal  property  right  and  left,  here  a  frying-pan,  and  there 
a  bag  of  sagar,  while  Jnan  came  thnndering  in  her  wake  swearing  indif- 
ferently in  Spanish  and  English,  and  threatening  all  sorts  of  personal 
Tiolence  to  the  long-eared  offender.  And  so  we  jogged  along  uutU  sonset. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  more  tired  man,  or  one  more  keenly  sensible  of  the 
iaxnries  of  rest  and  a  good  cnp  of  co£fee,  could  have  been  found  that 
night  than  myself. 

By  sunrise  the  next  morning  we  were  on^  our  way  to  the  Pass,  and  a 
hard  and  hot  day's  ride  we  had  of  it.  During  the  day  we  passed  the  last 
house  which  we  were  to  see  until  our  arrival  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  cast  many  "  a 
longing,  lingering  look  "  behind.  Our  camp  that  night  was  upon  a  rough 
and  stony  hillside,  within  the  Pass.  I  remember  well  that  I  felt  some* 
thing  more  substantial  than  a  crumpled  rose-leaf  under  me  during  the 
night ;  to  say  nothing  of  awakening  in  the  morning  with  an  accurate  im- 
pression of  divers  small  geological  specimens  in  my  back  and  sides.  Bot 
these  were  minor  difficulties  and  a  mere  foretaste  of  the  troubles  to 
come. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  as  I  am  about  entering  upon  the  theatre  of  onr 
more  exciting  travel,  I  will  remark  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  treat  the 
subject  geographically,  geologicaUy  or  botanieally.  I  have  had  a  horror 
of  the  "  ologies "  ever  since  my  days  of  schoolboy  experience,  and  as 
I^remont  has  described  the  country,  its  general  features  and  prodnctioiia, 
it  would  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  presumptuous  in  me  to  portray  it : 
I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  such  scenes  of  incident  and  adventure 
as  might  prove  most  interesting;  and — thanks  to  Indians,  hard  travel 
and  harder  fare  —  I  think  there  will  be  no  lack  of  incident. 

My  sensations  upon  viewing  the  Great  Desert  for  the  first  tinae  were 
certainly  peculiar,  and  I  think  that  they  who  know  the  country  will  acquit 
me  of  any  unmanly  feeling,  when  I  say,  that,  as  my  eye  wandered  over 
the  vast  expanse  of  hot  sand  and  broken  rock,  I  thought  that  I  should  not 
altogether  dislike  "backing  out."  But  we  were  "in  for  it,"  and  there 
was  no  use  moralizing.  Besides,  I  soon  had  matters  of  more  moment  to 
occupy  me. 

Among  my  seven  animals  (of  whom,  to  criticise  them  as  a  body,  I  can 
safely  say  that  they  appeared  to  be  about  equally  made  of  viciousness, 
obstinacy,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  laziness)  I  found  a  little  gray  mule 
which  I  had  reserved  for  my  especial  riding.  She  had  her  unpleasant 
peculiarities  too,  one  of  which  was  that  it  generally  required  about  two 
men  to  saddle  her,  one  to  throw  her  down,  and  one  to  put  the  saddle  on. 
Another  amiable  failing  was  a  trick  which  on  this  occasion  I  learned  to 
my  cost ;  though  perfectly  gentle  with  her  rider  fairly  seated,  she  toc^ 
advantage  of  your  getting  off,  to  look  quietly  round,  get  your  exact 
position  and  attitude,  then  let  both  heels  fly,  knock  you  down,  and  be  off 
like  the  wind.  We  nad  just  got  to  the  foot  of  a  long,  steep  sand  hill, 
when  by  some  ill-fortune  I  found  myself  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  our 
men,  who  were  crossing  the  summit  of  the  ridge ;  my  saddle  slipping  at 
the  same  time,  I  dismounted  to  tighten  the  girths,  when  my  "  gallant 
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grej"  at  once  practiced  her  favorite  manoeuTre,  leaving  me  ''hors  de 
embai,^^  doubled  np  on  a  heap  of  sand  in  company  with  about  fifty 
pounds  of  light  luggage,  in  the  way  of  blankets,  gun  and  ammunition, 
from  which  recumbent  position  I  elevated  myself  just  in  time  to  behold 
my  treacherous  mule  under  full  sail  for  the  rest  of  the  caballada.  Talk 
abont  Job's  troubles,  if  you  will ;  it  was  enough  to  make  a  minister  for- 
get himself,  I  did  swear  a  little,  and  once  I  leveled  my  nfle  at  the 
flying  steed ;  but  prudence  stepped  in  and  whispered  that  one  lire  mule 
was  worth  ten  dead  ones — particularly  on  the  road — so  I  determined  to 
pocket  my  anger  for  the  present,  and  shouldering  my  gun,  with  a  blanket 
on  either  arm,  I  trudged  up  hill  through  the  deep  sands  for  nearly  a  mile, 
when  just  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  stop  where  I  was  until  the  Dig- 
gers should  be  pleased  to  come  and  take  me,  Juan  galloped  up  with  the 
troftat  mule,  which  he  had  captnred  with  his  lasso.  I  can  assure  the 
reader  that  I  was  not  the  only  sufferer  by  the  transaction. 

Our  route  for  several  days  lay  over  a  dreary  waste,  where  the  eye  met 
the  same  eternal  rock  and  sand.  In  fact,  the  whole  country  looks  more 
like  the  crater  of  an  immense  volcano  than  any  thing  else  I  can  compare 
it  to ;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  our  men,  he  believed  "  the  darned 
place  had  been  a- fire,  and  hadn't  got  quite  cool  yet."  Our  general  course 
was  by  the  great  Spanish  trail,  and  we  made  as  rapid  traveling  as  possi- 
ble, with  the  view  of  overtaking  the  large  !Mexican  caravan  which  was 
8k)wly  wending  its  way  back  to  the  capital  of  New  Mexico.  This  cara- 
van consisted  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  Mexican  traders  who  go  on 
one  year  to  the  Californian  coast  with  a  supply  of  blankets  and  other 
articles  of  Kew  Mexican  manufacture;  and  having  disposed  of  their 
goods,  invest  the  proceeds  in  Californian  mules  and  horses,  which  they 
drive  back  across  the  desert.  These  people  often  realize  large  profits,  as 
aaimals  purchased  for  a  mere  trifle  on  the  coast,  bring  high  prices  in 
Santa  F^.  Tbis  caravan  had  left  Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles  some  time  be- 
fore US,  and  were  consequently  several  days  in  advance  of  our  party  upon 
the  trail — a  circumstance  which  did  us  great  injury,  as  their  large  caballada 
(containing  nearly  a  thousand  herd)  ate  up  or  destroyed  the  grass  and 
consumed  the  water  at  the  few  camping  grounds  upon  the  route. 

We  finally  overtook  and  passed  this  party,  after  some  eight  days'  travel 
in  the  Desert-  Their  appearance  was  grotesque  in  the  extreme.  Im- 
^ine  upward  of  two  hundred  Mexicans  dressed  in  every  variety  of  cos- 
tume, from  the  embroidered  jacket  of  the  wealthy  Californian,  with  its 
silver  bell-shaped  buttons,  to  the  scanty  habiliments  of  the  skin-clad  In- 
dian, and  you  may  form  some  fiaint  idea  of  their  dress.  Their  caballada 
contained  not  only  horses  and  mules,  but  here  and  there  a  stray  hurro 
(Mexican  jackass),  destined  to  pack  wood  across  the  rugged  hills  of  New 
Mexico,  The  line  of  march  of  this  strange  cavalcade  occupied  an  extent 
of  more  than  a  mile ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking,  while  observing 
their  arms  and  equipments,  that  a  few  resolute  men  might  have  captured 
^ir  property,  and  driven  the  traders  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  Many  of 
Acse  people  had  no  fire-arms,  being  only  provided  with  the  short-bow 
Md  arrows  usually  carried  by  New  Mexican  herdsmen.  Others  were 
nrmed  with  old  English  muskets,  condemned  long  ago  as  unserviceable, 
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which  had,  in  all  probability,  been  loaded  for  years,  and  now  bid  fair  to 
do  more  damage  at  the  stock  than  at  the  mazzle.  Another  description 
of  weapon  appeared  to  be  highly  prized  among  them — these  were  old, 
wom-ont  dragoon  sabres,  dull  and  rusty,  at  best  a  most  useless  arm  in 
contending  with  an  enemy  who  fights  only  from  inaccessible  rocks  and 
precipices ;  but  when  carried  under  the  leathers  of  the  saddle,  and  tied 
with  all  the  manifold  straps  and  knots  with  which  the  Mexican  secures 
them,  perfectly  worthless  even  at  close  quarters. 

Near  this  motley  crowd  we  sojourned  for  one  night;  and  passing 
through  their  camp  after  dark,  I  was  struck  with  its  picturesque  appear- 
ance. Their  pack-saddles  and  bales  had  been  taken  off  and  carefnliy 
piled,  so  as  not  only  to  protect  them  from  damp,  but  to  form  a  sort  of 
barricade  or  fort  for  their  owner.  From  one  side  to  the  other  of  these 
Httle  corals  of  goods  a  Mexican  blanket  was  stretched,  under  which  the 
trader  lay  smoking  his  cigarrito,  while  his  Mexican  servant  or  slave — for 
they  are  little  better  —  prepared  his  coffee  and  "atole." 

Not  long  after  leaving  the  great  caravan,  I  had  gone  aside  from  our 
trail  and  found  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which  looked  clear  and  tempt- 
ing, in  a  deep  crevice  among  the  rocks.  The  noon-day  sun  shone  fiercely 
upon  the  burning  sand,  and  my  month  was  parched  with  thirst;  hot 
though  longing  to  drink,  the  water  was  in  so  inaccessible  a  position  that, 
without  some  vessel  in  which  to  draw  it  from  the  chasm,  my  case  would 
have  been  but  little  better  than  that  of  Tantalus.  I  looked  in  vain  for  mj 
ordinary  drinking  cup,  but  Sefior  Juan,  with  great  forethought  for  his 
own  comfort,  had  fastened  it  to  his  saddle  before  starting.  As  I 
stood  racking  my  brain  to  discover  some  expedient  which  might  over- 
come the  difficulty,  I  espied  a  human  skelton  near  me.  A  thought  struck 
me.  I  remembered  Byron,  in  his  libations  from  the  skull ;  and,  revolting 
as  it  would  have  been  under  different  circumstances,  my  strong  necessity 
compelled  me  to  make  use  of  it.  So  I  drank  a  most  grateful  draught  of 
water  from  the  bleaching  bone,  and  then  sat  down  to  moralize  upon  the 
event,  and  wonder  to  whom  it  had  belonged,  and  how  its  owner  died; 
the  result  of  all  of  which  was,  that  I  felt  much  obliged  to  the  unknown 
individual  for  the  use  of  that  which  could  by  no  possibility  be  of  any 
further  service  to  him ;  and  as  a  committee  of  one,  sitting  alone  in  the 
desert  by  the  side  of  the  fountain,  I  voted  him  my  thanks  accordingly. 

I  have  heretofore  briefly  mentioned  my  Mexican  servant  Juan,  to  whom 
Carson  had  given  so  indifferent  a  character.  This  scapegrace  had  foi 
some  d&ys  shown  a  disposition  to  give  trouble  in  various  ways ;  bat  w( 
had  come  to  no  open  rupture  until  one  afternoon,  when  riding  in  the  ad 
vance,  I  looked  back  and  observed  the  "  riata ''  of  my  pack-mule  drag 
ging  upon  the  ground.  Calling  to  Juan  to  secure  it,  I  rode  on,  thinkinj 
that  my  orders  had  been  attended  to.  Now  it  so  happened  at  that  par 
ticular  moment  that  Sefior  Juan  was  engaged  with  the  assistance  of  t 
Mexican  friend  and  his  cigarrito  in  making  himself  exceedingly  comfort 
able;  and  upon  again  turning  my  head  I  found  my  r^ata  in  a  worse  waj 
than  before.  "  Now,"  said  Kit,  **  that  fellow  is  trying  which  is  to  be  th< 
master,  yon  or  he,  and  I  should  advise  you  to  give  him  a  lesson  which  h^ 
will  remember ;  if  we  were  nearer  the  settlements  I  would  not  recommeni 
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it^  fiMT  he  would  certainly  desert  and  carry  your  animals  with  him ;  bat  as 
it  is,  he  will  not  dare  to  leave  the  party,  for  fear  of  the  Indians."  As  I 
My  concorred  in  Carson's  opinion,  and  felt  moreover  that  the  period 
had  arrived  for  bringing  np  Senor  Juan  with  the  "  ronnd  tarn  "  I  had 
mentally  promised  him,  I  simply  rode  back,  and  without  any  particular 
explanation,  knocked  the  fellow  off  his  mule.  It  was  the  first  lesson  and 
the  last  which  I  foand  it  necessary  to  read  him.  Juan  gave  me,  it  is 
troe,  a  most  diabolical  look  upon  remounting,  which  made  me  careful  of 
ray  pistols  for  a  night  or  two  afterward ;  bat  he  was  conquered,  and  in 
fatare  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  negligence. 

The  only  living  creatures  which  inhabit  the  desert  except  the  prowling 
Diggers,  are  a  small  rabbit  which  burrows  in  the  ground,  existing  I  can 
scarce  say  how,  lizards  in  great  quantities,  and  a  small  but  very  venomous 
description  of  rattlesnake ;  with  the  last  named  reptile  I  was  destined 
during  my  sojoom  in  this  region  to  have  any  thing  but  an  agreeable 
interview. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night ;  I  had,  as  was  my  custom,  spread  my 
saddle  leathers  for  a  bed,  and  drawn  my  blanket  loosely  around  me. 
Weary  with  the  day's  march,  I  had  been  sleeping  soundly  for  several  hours, 
when  about  midnight  I  awoke  suddenly,  with  an  unaccountable  feeling  of 
dread ;  it  must  have  been  a  sort  of  instinct  which  prompted  me,  for  in  a 
moment  I  was  upon  my  feet,  and  then  upon  removing  my  blanket  found 
a  rattlesnake  swollen  with  rage  and  poison,  coiled  and  ready  to  strike. 
I  drew  away  the  macheers  which  served  as  a  mattress,  intending  to  kill 
ihB  reptile,  when  to  my  astonishment  it  glided  away,  making  its  escape 
into  a  small  opening  in  the  ground  directly  beneath  my  bed.  The 
whole  matter  was  explained  at  once ;  I  had  retired  early,  and  in  arrang- 
ing my  couch  had  spread  it  directly  near  his  snakeship's  domicile.  The 
snake  had  probably  been  out  to  see  a  neighbor,  and  getting  home  after  I 
was  asleep,  felt  a  gentlebianly  unwillingness  to  disturb  me,  and  as  I  had 
taken  possession  of  his  dwelling  he  took  part  of  my  sleeping  place,  crawl- 
ing ander  the  blanket,  where  he  must  have  lain  quietly  by  my  side,  until 
I  rolled  over  and  disturbed  him.  I  can  scarcely  say  that  I  slept  much 
more  that  night,  and  even  Carson  admitted  that  it  made  him  a  little 
nervoos.  Had  I  been  bitten,  our  only  remedy  would  have  been  some 
common  whisky,  which  we  carried  with  us  in  case  of  such  an  accident. 
It  is  a  fact  worth  knowing,  that  in  the  mountains  strong  liquor  is  consid- 
ered a  certain  preventive  to  any  ill  effects  from  snake-bites ;  to  administer 
it  properly  it  must  be  given  at  once,  and  in  large  quantities,  until  the 
patient  is  fully  under  its  influence.  I 

Our  daily  routine  of  life  in  the  desert  had  a  sort  of  terrible  sameness 
about  it ;  we  rode  from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance from  water;  occasionally  after  a  long  drive  halting  for  twenty- 
four  boors,  if  the  scanty  grass  near  the  camping  grounds  would  permit 
it,  to  rest  and  recruit  our  weary  cattle ;  among  our  men  there  was  but 
little  talking  and  less  laughing  and  joking,  even  by  the  camp-fire,  while 
traversing  these  dreary  wastes ;  the  gloomy  land  by  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded, scanty  food,  hard  travel,  and  the  consciousness  of  continual 
peril|  all  tended  to  restrain  the  exhibition  of  animal  spirits.     Corson, 
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while  traveling,  scarcely  spoke ;  his  keen  eye  was  eontinaaUy  examioiBg 
the  country,  and  his  whole  UMOiner  was  that  of  a  man  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility.  We  ate  bnt  twice  a  day,  and  then  ov 
food  was  so  coarse  and  scanty,  that  it  was  not  a  pleasure,  bat  a  necessity. 
At  night  every  care  was  taken  to  prevent  surprise ;  the  men  took  tonu 
in  guarding  the  animals,  while  our  own  mess  formed  the  camp  guard  of 
the  party.  In  an  Indian  country  it  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  a 
mule  is  by  far  the  best  sentry ;  they  discover  either  by  their  keen  sense  of 
smell,  or  of  vision,  the  vicinity  of  the  lurking  savage  long  before  the 
mountaineer,  experienced  as  he  is,  can  perceive  him.  If  thus  alarmed, 
the  mule  shows  its  uneasiness  by  snorting  and  extendkig  the  head  aod 
ears  toward  the  object  of  distrust 

During  this  journey  I  often  watched  with  great  curioeity  Careen's 
preparations  for  the  night.  A  braver  man  than  Kit  perhaps  never  lifed, 
in  fact  I  doubt  if  he  ever  knew  what  fear  was,  but  with  all  this  he  exer- 
cised great  caution.  While  arranging  his  bed,  his  saddle,  which  he 
always  used  as  a  pillow,  was  disposed  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  form  a 
barricade  for  his  head ;  his  pistols  half  cocked,  were  laid  above  it,  aod 
his  trusty  rifle  reposed  beneath  the  blanket  by  his  side,  where  it  was  not 
only  ready  for  instant  use,  but  perfectly  protected  from  ike  damp.  Ex- 
cept now  and  then  to  light  his  pipe,  you  never  caught  Kit  exposing  him- 
self to  the  full  glare  of  the  camp  fire.  He  knew  too  well  the  t^eacbe^ 
ous  character  of  the  tribes  among  whom  we  were  traveling;  he  had  seen 
men  killed  at  night  by  an  unseen  foe,  who,  vailed  in  darkness,  stood  io 
perfect  security  while  he  marked  and  shot  down  the  mountaineer  clearly 
seen  by  the  fire-light  "  No,  no,  boys,"  Kit  would  say,  "  hang  round  the 
fire  if  you  will,  it  may  do  for  you  if  you  like  it,  but  I  dont  want  to  bare 
a  Digger  slip  an  arrow  into  me,  when  I  can't  see  him." 

A  rather  amusing  story  is  told  of  Kit's  quickness  of  action  in  time  of 
danger.  Some  inexperienced  mountaineer  had  given  the  alarm  of  Indi- 
ans during  his  tour  of  guard  duty  at  night,  or  as  western  men  sometimes 
express  it,  *^  stampeded  the  camp ;"  Kit  sprang  to  his  feet  in  an  instant, 
and  while  yet  half  asleep  seeing  some  dark  object  advancing  upon  him 
through  the  long  grass,  seized  one  of  his  unerring  pistols  and  shot,  not 
an  Indian,  but  his  own  particular  riding  mule  right  through  the  head. 

When  the  hour  for  our  departure  from  camp  had  nearly  arrived.  Kit 
would  rise  from  his  blanket  and  cry  "Catch  up ;"  two  words  which  in 
mountain  parlance  mean,  prepare  to  start ;  and  these  words  once  uttered, 
the  sooner  a  man  got  ready  the  better ;  in  a  moment  the  whole  scene 
would  be  changed,  the  men  who  just  before  were  lounging  about  the  fires, 
or  taking  a  journey  to  the  land  of  dreams,  were  now  upon  their  feet,  and 
actively  employed  in  bringing  up  refractory  mules,  who,  true  to  their  ob- 
stinate nature,  and  finding  that  their  services  were  about  to  be  required, 
declined  any  forward  movement,  except  upon  compulsion.  This  g«^€- 
rally  called  forth  a  volley  of  oaths  firom  their  enraged  drivers — Englisb, 
Spanish  and  Canadian  French  being  all  prolific  in  objurgations;  until  at 
length  the  loads  were  fairly  secured,  saddles  put  on,  and  the  pack-mnles 
having  been  gathered  together  were  started  upon  the  trail ;  the  old  bell- 
mare  leading  oflF  with  a  gravity  quite  equal  to  the  responsibility  of  her 
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oflee.  Kit  waited  for  Bobodj ;  and  woe  to  the  nnfortanate  tiro  in  monii* 
taiii  trayel  who  discovered  to  his  sorrow  that  packs  would  work,  bags  fall 
efl^  and  males  show  an  atter  disregard  for  the  preseryation  of  one's  per- 
8(mal  propertj.  A  man  thus  cireamstanced  soon  learns  to  pack  a  male 
•8  ft  should  be  done,  at  first,  pnt  on  his  saddle  as  it  onght  to  be  pot  on, 
and  keep  his  arms  in  serviceable  order ;  or  if  he  don't.  Heaven  help  him; 
ttie  sooner  he  gets  back  to  the  settlements  the  better. 

In  crossing  the  Desert  it  is  often  necessary  to  march  long  distances 
inthont  water ;  these  dry  stretches  are  called  by  the  Mexicans  "  joma- 
das ; "  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  being  a  journey,  but  in  instances 
like  the  preaent  it  refers  to  the  absence  of  water  upon  the  route  traveled. 
On  the  ''Jornada "  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak,  which  is  sometimes 
csBed  the  "  Jornada  del  Muerto  "  (the  journey  of  death),  the  distance 
from  one  watei^hole  to  another  can  not  be  less  than  eighty  miles ;  and  on 
aeeeunt  of  the  animals  it  is  highly  important  that  it  should  be  traveled 
al  once ;  to  aceomplish  ^s  we  started  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  reached  the  other  side  of  the  jomada  late  in  the  morning  of 
the  following  day,  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  being  gone  over  by 
moofilighi  I  elmll  never  forget  the  impression  which  that  night's  jour- 
ney left  upon  i0y  mind.  Sometimes  the  trail  led  us  over  large  basins  of 
doBp  sand,  where  the  trampling  of  the  mules'  feet  gave  forth  no  sound ; 
tbis  added  to  the  almost  terrible  silence,  which  ever  reigns  in  the  solitudes 
of  the  desert,  rendered  our  transit  more  like  the  passage  of  some  airy 
spectacle,  where  the  actors  were  shadows  instead  of  men.  Nor  is  this 
comparison  a  constrained  one,  for  our  way-worn  voyagers,  with  their  tan- 
gM  locks  and  unshorn  beards  (rendered  white  as  snow  by  the.  fine  sand 
with  which  the  air  in  these  regions  is  often  filled),  had  a  wierd  and  ghost- 
like look,  which  the  gloomy  scene  around,  with  its  fh>WBing  rocks  and 
moonlit  sands,  tended  to  enhance  and  heighten. 

There  were  other  matters,  too,  to  render  the  view  impressive :  scattered 
akmg  our  roate  we  found  numerous  skeletons  of  horses,  who  at  some  for- 
mer period  had  dropped  down  and  died  by  the  wayside.  The  frequent 
reenrrenee  of  these  bleaching  bones  in  a  road  so  lonely,  induced  me  to 
aA  some  explanation  in  regard  to  them  of  an  old  trapper  belonging  to 
onr  party.  He  informed  me,  that  many  years  before,  BUly  Williams,  a 
mooBtaineer  almost  as  distinguished  as  Carson  himself,  had,  in  some  in- 
tttval  of  catching  beaver  and  killing  Indians,  found  time  to  gather  a  band 
of  moantain  men,  with  the  view  of  undertaking  a  sort  of  piratical  expe- 
dition to  the  coast  of  Lower  California.  In  this  enterprise  he  succeeded 
eo  ftff  as  to  enter  California,  help  himself  to  upward  of  fifteen  hundred 
iMad  of  mules  and  horses,  and  regain  the  desert  without  losing  a  man. 
Bnt  firom  this  point  his  troubles  began.  The  Califomians,  disapproving 
of  this  summasy  mode  of  treating  their  property,  determined  to  pursue 
and  retake  it  by  force ;  and  to  carry  out  their  design,  followed  closely 
npoB  the  trail  of  Williams's  i)arty,  with  nearly  two  hundred  men.  Find- 
ing himself  pursued,  the  mountaineer,  whose  men  were  not  over  thirty  in 
^foiber,  pushed  on  with  all  possible  speed ;  and  in  crossing  the  great 
jomada,  lost  from  fatigue  and  overdriving  nearly  one  thousand  head  of 
hig  ill-gotten  booty.    Rendered  desperate,  he  encamped  at  a  water-hole, 
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some  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  termination  of  tbe  Jornada,  at ' 
latter  point  his  pnr&ners  had  already  lyrived ;  Williams  remarldng  to  Us 
men,  ''  Well,  boys,  we  have  lost  the  most  of  onr  caballada,  bnt  wo  ham 
five  hnndred  animals  left ;  and  as  we  must  recrait  oar  stocl^  we  will  j«£t 
stop  where  we  are  till  we  have  done  so ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  if  tbosa 
Mexicans  want  to  get  their  animals,  let  them  come  and  take  them,  if 
they  can."  In  accordance  with  this  determination,  Billy's  people  waited 
three  days ;  but  so  far  as  the  coming  of  their  enemies  was  ooncemed, 
waited  in  vain ;  their  conrage  had  evidently  foiled  them ;  and,  although 
they  could  pnrsae  a  retreating  foe,  they  felt  no  inclination  to  hce  the 
rifles  of  American  hunters,  who  had  turned  like  a  stag  at  bay.  At 
length,  growing  tired  of  inaction,  and  exasperated  by  the  loss  which  he 
had  already  sustained,  Williams  proposed  to  his  comrades  to  yisit  the 
Galifomian  camp  by  night,  and  steal  the  horses  upon  which  their  pursaefs 
had  followed  them.  To  tMs  they  assented ;  and  that  evening  took  firom 
their  enemies  every  horse  and  mule  which  they  had  with  t^m,  leaving 
them  to  return  as  best  they  might.  This  feat  having  been  thus  siiccen- 
fhlly  performed,  the  Americans  went  on  their  way  rejoicings  Bat  aks 
for  human  expectations  I  as  though  to  mete  out  a  sort  of  evea-handed 
justice,  it  was  destined  l^t  tiiey  should  be  attacked  by  tlte  Indians,  who 
drove  off  their  Whole  caballada,  leaving  them  to  find  their  way  back  to 
Santa  F6  on  foot  I  will  add  that  it  is  rumored  that  Williams  enrsee  Uie 
Indians  heartily  whenever  he  tells  the  tale.  Soch  is  the  story,  bat  beyond 
the  dry  bones  upon  the  Jornada,  I  can  bear  no  witness  to  its  trutk. 

I  was  not  permitted  to  pass  this  portion  of  the  desert  without  meetiag 
with  an  adventure,  which  even  now  makes  my  heart  beat  quicker  when  I 
think  of  it. 

When  almost  midway  in  the  jomada,  we  entered  upon  what  appeared, 
by  the  uncertain  light,  to  be  an  immense  circular  basin  of  sand,  surroanded 
by  a  range  of  mountains  so  distant  that  the  eye  could  barely  make  out 
their  dim  outlines  against  the  moonlit  sky.  This  sand  ]:^ain  mast  iia?e 
been  fully  eighteen  miles  in  diameter;  and  we  had  barely  got  into  it  when 
one  of  my  pack-mules  kicked  off  her  load ;  and  by  so  doing,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  Juan  and  myself  to  dismount,  collect  the  bags,  and  repack 
the  animal ;  an  operation  which,  as  the  mule  was  extremely  restive,  occq- 

5 led  sometime  to  perform.  When  we  were  ready  to  start,  I  directed 
nan  to  go  ahead  with  the  pack-mule,  while  I  followed  dowly  in  his  rear. 
Now,  among  other  imperfections,  it  is  my  misfortune  to  be  very  absent- 
minded  ;  and  having  follen  into  some  train  of  thought  which  I  wished  to 
ravel  out,  I  threw  the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  my  mule,  and  jogged  along 
slowly,  until  a  sudden  stumble  warned  me  that  we  were  getting  into  rocky 
ground  again ;  and  upon  looking  round  to  discover  the  whereabouts  fi 
our  party,  I  found  that  they  were  not  only  out  of  sight,  but  oat  of  bear- 
ing. Now  as  this  had  happened  to  me  before,  I  did  not  give  myself  any 
particular  uneasiness ;  but  alighted,  thinking  that  I  could  easi^  retrace 
my  road  by  the  track  of  the  mules'  hoofs  in  the  sand,  and  thus  return 
until  I  struck  the  back  trail  of  our  caballada,  when  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  rejoin  them ;  but  my  horror  can  scarcelv  be  conceived,  when  I 
discovered  that  the  strong  wind  which  was  blowing  had  filled  the  hoof 
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taekg  ahnosl  as  hst  as  tbey  had  been  made,  so  that  all  trace  of  my  ronte 
was  gone.  Mj  sitaation  was  certaioly  one  to  appall  the  stoutest  heart ; 
m  the  depths  of  an  almost  trackless  wilderness,  five  hundred  miles  from 
tibe  neajpest  setttoments,  and  peHectly  ignorant  as  I  was,  not  only  of  the 
keiJity  of  the  water-hole,  bat  e?en  of  the  general  coarse  which  Kit  in- 
tended taking,  I  saw  no  prospect  before  me  but  a  lingering  death  from 
starvation,  with  none  to  witness  my  sufferings — or,  at  best,  to  be  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians,  who  were  continually  lurking  about  the  Spanish 
traiL  My  very  mule  seemed  to  sympathize  with  my  uneasiness,  by  snort- 
ing wfldiy,  tossing  her  head  in  the  air,  and  beating  the  ground  with  her 
koofe.  At  length,  a  hope  dawned  upon  me.  I  had  often  heard  of  the 
great  sagacity  of  the  Mexican  mules,  and  the  astonishing  distances  at 
which  tkej  will  scent  water ;  and  I  felt  that  if  I  was  to  be  saved,  the 
male's  instinct  must  be  my  preservation.  So  springing  upon  her  back,  I 
gave  her  the  spur,  at  the  same  time  uttering  the  cry  used  by  Mexican 
nmleteers  to  encourage  their  animals;  then  flinging  the  reius  loosely 
apoa  her  back,  I  left  her  to  take  whatever  course  she  pleased.  For  a 
moment,  the  animal  faltered  and  seemed  uncertain,  then  bounded  madly 
forward,  snuffed  the  air,  and  put  her  head  to  the  ground.  A  moment 
more,  and  with  a  wild  cry  and  a  shake  of  the  head,  she  was  off  at  a  rapid 
gallop,  never  halting,  save  now  and  then  to  snuff  the  sand,  until  she  had 
carried  me  safely  into  the  very  midst  of  our  party.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  I  felt  very  much  like  a  man  who  had  been  badly  scared,  and  had  only 
just  begun  to  get  over  it.  I  remember,  too,  making  a  resolution  never 
4o  be  left  behind  again — which  I  kept,  at  least,  a  week* 

The  Pau^Eutaw  or  Digger  Indians  (so  called  from  the  roots  which 
they  dig  from  the  ground  and  on  which  they  depend  for  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  miserable  subsistence),  first  made  their  appearance  shortly 
after  we  had  crossed  the  great  jomada.  Our  camp  was  then  situated 
upon  the  borders  of  a  little  stream,  where  a  few  scanty  patches  of  grass 
aiorded  some  refreshment  to  our  tired  beasts ;  and  our  party,  with  few 
exceptions,  besides  the  watchful  horse-guard,  were  stretched  upon  the 
ground  resting  wearily  after  the  long  night's  ride,  whkh  we  had  just 
accomplished.  Carson,  who  was  lying  beside  me,  suddenly  raised  him- 
self upon  his  elbow,  and  turning  to  me,  asked :  "  Do  you  see  those  In- 
dians f  "  at  the  same  tin^o  pointing  to  the  crest  of  one  of  the  gravelly, 
bluff-like  hills  with  which  we  were  surrounded.  After  a  careful  examina- 
tioa  of  the  locality,  I  was  obliged  to  reply  in  the  negative.  "  Well," 
said  Kit,  **  I  saw^an  Indian's  head  there  just  now,  and  there  are  a  party 
of  at  least  a  dozen  more,  or  I  am  much  mistaken."  Scarcely  were  the 
words  out  of  his  mouth  when  a  savage  rose  to  his  full  height,  as  if  he 
had  grown  from  the  rocks  which  fringed  the  hill  top :  this  fellow  com- 
menced yelling  in  a  stxange  guttural  tongue,  at  the  same  time  gesticula- 
ting violently  with  his  bands ;  this  he  intended  as  a  declaration  of  friend- 
ship ;  and  Kit  rising  up,  answered  him  in  bis  own  language,  "  Tigabu, 
tigabu  "  (friend,  friend).  After  a  little  delay,  and  an  evident  consulta- 
tion with  his  people,  the  old  Digger  (for  such  he  proved  to  be),  came,  at 
first  rapidly  and  then  more  slowly,  toward  us,  descending  the  steep  bill- 
side  with  an  agility  astonishing  in  so  aged  a  being.     Carson  advanced  a 
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short  distance  to  meet  him,  and  again  renewed  his  assarance  of  ov 
friendship ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  old  man  had  been  presented  with 
some  trifling  gift  that  he  seemed  fully  at  his  ease,  and  yelled  to  his  oon- 
panions  to  join  him.  This  they  did  with  evident  cantion,  coming  into 
our  canip  two  or  three  at  a  time  until  they  numbered  upward  of  a  dozen. 
The  old  man  had  evidently  been  sent  as  a  sort  of  a  forlorn  hope,  to  M  a 
victim,  should  we  be  inclined  to  hostility.  Our  Indian  visitors  soon  gare 
US  to  understand  that  they  were  hungry ;  to  meet  this  demand  npon  our 
hospitality  we  ordered  more  coffee  put  upon  the  fire,  and  presented  then 
with  what  little  remained  of  our  dried  beef,  which  having  got  wet  wis 
DOW  both  spoiled  and  mouldy.  This,  disgusting  as  it  was,  they  ate  von^ 
ciously;  but  in  regard  to  the  coffee,  they  seemed  somewhat  donbtfiil, 
until  we  had  ourselves  drank  of  it,  when  they  followed  our  example  with- 
out further  hesitation,  and  soon  emptied  the  kettle.  In  fact,  had  we  beei 
disposed  to  furnish  the  material,  they  would  have  devt)ured  our  whole 
stock  of  provisions ;  as  it  was,  seeing  that  no  more  was  to  be  had,  the? 
expressed  their  satisfaction  by  rubbing  down  their  stomachs,  and  gruntiif 
in  a  manner  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  herd  of  well-fed  swine. 

We  were  just  arrang^g  ourselves  on  the  ground  in  a  circle  for  the 
purpose  of  smoking  and  having  a  talk,  "  k  la  Indian,"  when  a  new  party, 
with  a  large  drove  of  horses  and  mules,  made  their  appearance.  These 
new*comers  proved  to  be  a  small  band  of  Americans,  who  were  drivisg 
their  cattle  into  the  Eutaw  country  with  the  view  of  trading  with  that 
tribe  of  Indians.  The  owner  of  the  animals  and  leader  of  the  party  was 
a  Mr.  Walker,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Carson's.  After  securing  his 
oaballada,  and  making  camp  in  our  vicinity,  Mr.  Walker  joined  cor 
party,  and  the  interrupted  council  was  resumed. 

Though  this  was  a  state  occasion,  and  one  which  required  due  gravitj 
of  countenance,  I  ibund  it  rather  difi&cult  to  control  my  rinbles  at  the 
singular  scene  which  we  presented. 

Imagine  us  seated  in  a  drcle  on  the  ground,  checkered  red  and  white, 
with  here  a  half  naked  Indian,  and  there  a  mountaineer,  almost  as  n- 
couth,  in  his  own  peculiar  garb.  The  arms  of  both  parties,  though  not 
ostentatiously  displayed  (which  might  have  interfered  with  onr  negotia- 
tion), being  placed  where  they  could  be  reached  at  a  moment's  wamiog  : 
a  pipe  (Carson's  own  particular  "dudheen")  being  put  in  requisition  for 
the  occasion,  was  duly  filled  with  tobacco,  lighted,  and  a  short  smoin 
having  been  taken  by  Carson,  Walker  and  myself,  it  was  then  passed  to 
the  oldest  man  among  our  Indian  guests,  who  took  tisro  or  three  loag 
whiffs,  retaining  the  smoke  in  his  mouth,  until  his  distorted  face  bore  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  an  antiquated  monkey's  nnder  trying  eiitoBh 
stances,  that  I  had  -all  but  disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  assembly  by  burst* 
ing  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  The  old  warrior,  having  first  reduced  hia* 
self  to  the  very  verge  of  suffocation  in  his  anxiety  to  make  the  moat  of 
the  fragrant  weed,  then  proceeded  to  utter  a  chorus  of  grunts,  which 
were  intended  to  signify  his  satisfaction  either  in  meeting  us,  or,  what  is 
quite  as  likely,  in  the  flavor  of  our  tobacco.  The  pipe  having  finalij 
gone  the  rounite  of  our  parti-colored  circle,  found  its  way  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  old  Indian,  who,  having  pkced  it  securely  in  his  wmoA, 
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nrawd  to  coDtiniie  smoking  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  which  not  only 
iBfhiced  him  to  refill  it,  bat  rendered  him  perfectly  insensible  to  the  re- 
proving  gnmts  of  his  brethren.  I  have  since  thought  that  the  old  war- 
rior may  have  been  a  deep  politician  in  his  way,  and  therefore  retained 
the  pipe  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  his  talking,  which  might  have  obliged 
kim  to  commit  himself  disadvantageonsly  upon  some  diplomatic  question. 
The  talk  then  commenced.  Kit  told  as  much  of  his  route  and  future 
intentions  as  be  thought  necessary,  though  I  doubt  whether  they  gained 
Vikch  real  information ;  and  concluded  by  charging  divers  murders  and 
outrages  upon  the  meinbers  of  the  tribe  to  which  our  visitors  belonged. 
The  Diggers  anawered  to  the  effect  that  there  were  bad  Indians  living 
SDiong  the  hilla  who  did  such  things,  but  that  for  themselves  they  were 
perfectly  innocent,  never  did  any  thing  wrong  in  their  lives,  entertained  a 
great  regard  for  the  whites  in  general,  and  ourselves  in  particular ;  and 
wound  up,  diplomatically  speaking,  by  ''  renewing  to  us  the  assurances 
of  thar  dktingoished  consideration,"  coupled  with  a  strong  hint  that  a 
present  (a  horse,  or  some  such  trifle)  would  not  be  unacceptable  as  an 
evidence  of  oar  esteem. 

These  Digger  Indians  are  by  far  the  most  degraded  and  miserable 
beings  who  inhabit  this  continent ;  their  bag-like  covering  is  of  the  very 
seutiest  description,  their  food  revolting ;  the  puppies  and  rats  of  the 
Celestials  being  almost  Epicurean  when  compared  with  a  Pau-Eutaw  bill 
of  fore.  Some  of  the  parties  which  I  have  been  mentioning  brought 
lizards  with  tbem  into  our  camp,  and  ate  them  raw,  or  with  no  further 
preparation  than  jerking  off  the  reptile's  tail.  To  obtain  this  descrip- 
tku  of  food  more  readily,  many  of  them  carried  with  their  arms  a  sort 
of  hooked  stick,  not  unlike  a  long  cane,  which  they  use  in  capturing 
1km«  The  hair  of  these  savages  is  long,  reaching  nearly  to  their  mid- 
dle, and  i^OBt  as  coarse  as  the  mane  of  a  mule.  Their  &ces  seem  per- 
fectly devoid  of  any  intellectual  expression,  and — save  the  eye,  which  is 
exceedingly  keen — their  features  are  in  nowise  remarkable.  The  trav- 
^  can  not  but  notice  a  strong  similarity  to  a  wild  beast,  both  in  their 
nanners  and  appearance.  I  have  repeatedly  observed  them  turning 
the  bead  from  right  to  left  quickly,  while  walking,  in  the  manner  of  a 
ptiorie  wolf.  In  voracity,  they  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  an  anaconda 
than  to  a  human  being.  I  have  been  told,  by  those  who  know  them 
well,  that  five  or  six  of  these  Indians  will  sit  round  a  dead  horse,  and 
eat  until  nothing  but  the  bones  remain.  Unlike  the  tribes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  they  steal  your  animals,  not  to  ride,  but  to  slaughter  for 
feed,  and  a  loss  of  this  kind  is  rendered  doubly  provoking  to  the  trapper 
from  the  fact  that  they  invariably  pick  out  your  fattest  and  best  condi- 
tioned stock.  I  am  informed,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the 
fltoTy,  that  they  will  even  sell  their  own  children  to  the  Califomians,  to 
obti^n  some  addition  to  their  scanty  supplies.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  some  excuse  for  their  failings  in  these  respects ;  the  miserable 
ooontry  which  they  inhabit  is  incapable  of  supporting  them,  and  the  sur- 
Tounding  tribes,  who  occupy  the  more  fertile  portions  of  this  region,  look 
vpon  these  outcasts  with  a  suspicious  eye,  and  are  unrelenting  in  driving 
tkm  from  their  hunting  grounds. 
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The  arms  of  this  degraded  people  conaiat  of  a  bow  of  nncommoa 
length,  and  arrows  head^  with  stone ;  tiiese  last  thej  are  said  to  poison. 
In  regard  to  their  mode  of  obtaining  the  venom  for  this  porpoee,  I  havs 
been  told  the  following  story,  which,  without  attempting  to  indorse,  I 
shall  relate  as  it  was  told  to  me.  The  liqnid  which  renders  their  shafU 
so  deadly  is  a  combination  of  the  rattle-snake's  poison  with  an  estraot 
which  they  distill  from  some  plant  known  only  to  themselres.  This 
plant  would  appear  to  possess  the  qualities  of  the  fobled  Upas-tree,  u 
the  noisome  vapors  exhaled  by  distillation  act  so  powerfully  upon  the 
procurer  as  to  destroy  life.  It  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  some  me- 
ment  to  decide  upon  the  individual  who  is  to  prepare  the  yearly  stock  of 
poison  for  his  tribe.  Now  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  so  dan- 
gerous an  office  would  be  shunned  by  all ;  but,  on  the  contrary  (says  my 
narrator),  a  yearly  contest  takes  place  among  the  oldest  squaws  as  to 
which  shall  receive  the  distinguished  honor  of  sacrificing  her  life  in  the 
cause,  and  the  conflict  ends  in  the  appointment  of  the  successful  coia- 
petitor,  who  does  the  work  and  pays  the  penalty. 

Our  Indian  visitors  remained  with  us  all  day,  hoping  probably  that 
some  present  would  be  given  them;  an  expectation  which  was  never  des- 
tined to  be  fullfilled.  About  sunset,  Kit's  usual  cry  of  **  Catch  op," 
warned  us  to  prepare  for  the  road ;  and  while  most  of  the  men  were  eo* 
gaged  in  packing  the  animals,  a  young  Indian  (who,  by  the  way,  bad 
been  the  loudest  in  his  protestations  of  good  will,)  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  abstract  from  the  luggage  of  an  old  mountaineer  a  tin  cup,  which 
he  tossed  across  the  creek  into  the  long  rushes  fringing  its  banks.  Now, 
this  act,  although  certainly  «a  gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
was,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  most  ingenious  mode  of  stesil- 
ing,  as  the  cup,  even  after  it  had  been  missed  amid  the  hurry  of  our  de^ 
parture,  would  have  been  supposed  to  be  accidentally  lost;  and  the 
almost  naked  savages,  who  had  evidently  no  means  of  concealing  it 
about  their  persons,  relieved  from  any  suspicion  of  dishonesty.  As  it 
happened,  I  was  the  only  one  who  perceived  the  manoeuvre,  and  calling 
the  man  to  whom  the  cup  belonged,  I  informed  him  of  his  loss,  at  the 
same  time  pointing  out  the  offender.  He  was,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, an  old  mountaineer,  and  long  experience  among  the  Indians  had 
taught  him  the  best  course  to  pursue ;  so  without  wasting  time  in  expos- 
tulaton,  he  grasped  the  dishonest  warrior  by  the  hair  with  one  hand  and 
round  the  leg  with  the  other,  and  then  plunged  him,  head  first,  into  the 
creek,  at  the  same  time  ordering  him,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to 
swim  across,  find  the  cup,  and  return  it  This  the  savage  did,  thoagh 
with  evident  reluctance;  and  as  he  stood  dripping  upon  the  bank,  I 
thought  that  I  had  never  seen  a  more  forlorn  or  crest-fallen  looking  crea- 
ture. As  for  his  companions,  so  far  from  expressing  any  indignatioa  at 
his  treatment,  they  seemed  to  look  upon  the  whole  affair  as  a  good  joke, 
and  laughed  heartily. 

Shortly  after  our  departure  from  this  encampment,  we  perceived  smoke 
rising  from  the  hills  in  our  vicinity;  —  these  smokes  were  repeated  at 
various  points  along  our  route,  shoeing  that  the  Diggers,  for  some  par- 
pose  best  known  to  themselves,  thought  fit  to  apprise  their  tribe  of  oar 
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KAge  through  the  connttj.  Doring  the  following  day,  parties  of  these 
ans  showed  themselves  occasionally  upon  the  crests  of  inaccessible 
hiUe,  hot  seemed  unwilling  to  come  within  gun-shot ;  nor  was  it  until  we 
bd  gone  two  days'  journey  from  the  camp  where  they  had  attempted 
to  st^,  that  a  few  of  their  people  mustered  courage  to  visit  us.  And 
when  they  did  so,  the  actions  of  the  party  were  so  suspicious,  that  Kit 
concluded  to  retain  one  of  their  number  fa  young  warrior  about  eighteen 
years  of  age)  as  a  sort  of  hostage  for  their  good  behayior  during  the 
Bight  Our  so  doing  appeared  to  give  a  mnch  greater  uneasiness  to  the 
trtt)e  than  to  the  object  of  their  solicitude,  who,  either  from  a  feeling 
of  security,  or  by  a  strong  exercise  of  that  power  of  self-control  for  which 
the  North  American  Indian  is  famous,  exhibited  no  signs  of  timidity,  but 
msde  himself  perfectly  at  home  after  his  own  fashion.  Sitting  beside  us 
OB  the  ground,  he  converged  freely  with  Carson  in  the  low,  guttural  ac- 
eeBts  of  his  natiye  tongue,  which  he  eked  out  with  gestures  and  figures 
rudely  drawn  upon  the  ground.  After  partaking  of  our  supper,  be 
stretched  himself  quietly  upon  a  blanket  which  we  had  lent  him  for  his 
bed,  and  was  about  composing  himself  to  sleep  when  his  companions  set 
vp  a  most  dismal  howling  from  the  adjoining  hills.  This  yelling — sound- 
ing more  like  a  chorus  of  screech-owls,  or  a  troop  of  hungry  wolves,  than 
any  thing  else  I  can  compare  it  to — was  rendered  doubly  mournful  by 
^  (^oomy  shades  of  evening,  and  the  otherwise  total  silence  of  the 
iKmr.  This  disturbance  was  finally  quieted  by  Kit's  replying  in  the 
PftB-Entaw  tongue,  aided  by  the  assurances  of  the  yonng  man  himself, 
who  yelled  back  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  he  was  still  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  We  knew  too  well  the  treacherous  character  of  these  people 
to  permit  this  Indian  to  sleep  in  our  very  midst  without  some  guard  over 
bb  movements  during  the  night ;  so  our  own  mess  divided  this  duty 
imoBg  them.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  keep  the  first  watch  until  midnight ; 
and  I  remember  well  standing  beside  our  temporary  captive  with*  my  rifle 
ifi  my  hand,  almost  envying  the  calmness  with  which  he  slumbered,  although 
separated  from  his  friends,  and  surrounded  by  those  whom  he  must  have 
considered  the  natural  enemies  of  his  race.  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that, 
wlnle  arranging  his  bed,  he  asked  for  his  bow  and  arrows,  which  I 
lumded  him ;  these  he  placed  carefully  beneath  the  blanket  by  his  side, 
explaining  to  me,  by  signs,  that  damp  might  impair  their  efficacy  by  re- 
lazing  the  bowstring,  which  was  composed  of  twisted  sinews. 

The  night  passed  quietly  away ;  and  in  the  morning  we  allowed  our  host- 
age to  depart,  making  him  a  few  trifling  presents  as  a  recompense  for  his 
involuntary  detention.  Among  these  matters,  an  old  pair  of  pantaloons, 
worn  and  tattered  from  long  service,  seemed  most  valued  by  their  new 
possessor.  So  much  was  he  elated  by  this  acquisition,  that  it  seemed 
diiBGult  for  him  to  restrain  the  expression  of  his  joy.  In  fact,  no  city 
dandy,  faultlessly  arrayed  for  the  fashionable  side  of  Broadway,  could 
bave  exhibited  more  perfect  satisfaction  in  his  strut  and  air  than  our  un- 
tntored  Digger.  I  doubt  not  that  this  new  costume  made  him  the  won- 
der and  envy  g(  his  comrades,  whose  principal  garb  was  the  dress  with 
wUeh  Dame  Nature  had  provided  them. 
At  the  Ardulette,  a  well  knovm  camping  ground  in  the  desert,  we 
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passed  a  day  and  night.  This  dreary  spot  has  obtained  a  monrnM 
notoriety  among  the  few  travelers  through  these  sandy  wastes,  from  its 
having  been  the  theatre  of  a  tragedy  which,  though  I  have  heard  the  tale 
from  the  the  lips  of  Carson  himself,  and  witnessed  the  bleaching  bones 
of  the  victims,  I  will  relate,  in  the  words  of  Fremont,  who  has  given  in 
his  journal  full  details  of  the  outrage.  The  Colonel  first  mentions  it 
under  date  of  April  24th,  1844,  when  he  says  : 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  were  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance,  in  the 
camp,  of  two  Mexicans  —  a  man  and  boy.  The  name  of  the  man  was 
Andreas  Fuentes ;  and  that  of  the  boy  (a  handsome  lad,  eleven  years 
old)  Pablo  Hernandez.  They  belonged  to  a  party  consisting  of  six 
persons,  the  remaining  four  being  the  wife  of  Fuentes,  the  father  and 
mother  of  Pablo,  and  Santiago  Giacome,  a  resident  of  New  Mexico, 
with  a  cavalcade  of  about  thirty  horses ;  they  had  come  out  from  Paebla 
de  los  Angeles,  near  the  coast,  to  travel  more  at  leisure,  and  obtain  better 
grass.  Having  advanced  as  far  into  the  desert  as  was  considered  consis- 
tent with  their  safety,  they  halted  at  the  Archilette,  one  of  the  custom- 
ary camping  grounds,  about  eighty  miles  from  our  encampment,  where 
there  is  a  spring  of  good  water,  with  sufficient  grass,  and  concluded  to 
await  there  the  arrival  of  the  great  caravan.  Several  Indians  were  soon 
discovered  lurking  about  the  camp,  who,  in  a  day  or  two  after,  came  in, 
and  after  behaving  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  took  their  leave  without 
awakening  any  suspicions.  Their  deportment  begat  a  security  which 
proved  fatal.  In  a  few  days  afterward,  suddenly  a  party  of  about  one 
hundred  Indians  appeared  in  sight,  advancing  toward  the  camp.  It  was 
too  late,  or  they  seemed  not  to  have  presence  of  mind  to  take  proper 
measures  of  safety ;  and  the  Indians  charged  down  into  their  camp, 
shouting  as  they  advanced,  and  discharging  flights  of  arrows.  Pablo 
and  Fuentes  were  on  horse-guard  at  the  time,  and  mounted  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Indians 
was  to  get  possession  of  the  horses,  and  part  of  them  immediately  su^ 
rounded  the  band ;  but  in  obedience  to  the  shouts  of  Giacome,  Fuentes 
.  drove  the  animals  over  and  through  the  assailants,  in  spite  of  their 
arrows ;  and,  abandoning  the  rest  to  their  fate,  carried  them  off  at  speed 
across  the  plain.  Knowing  that  they  would  be  pursued  by  the  Indians, 
without  making  any  halt,  except  to  shift  their  saddles  to  other  horses, 
they  drove  them  on  for  about  sixty  miles,  and  this  morning  left  them  at 
a  watering  place  upon  the  trail  called  Agua  de  Tomaso.  Without  giving 
themselves  any  time  for  rest,  they  hurried  on,  hoping  to  meet  the  Spanish 
caravan,  when  they  discovered  my  camp.  I  received  them  kindly,  taking 
them  into  my  own  mess,  and  promised  them  such  aid  as  circumstances 
might  put  it  into  my  power  to  give." 

Under  date  of  April  25th,  Colonel  Fremont  again  alludes  to  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  following  extract  from  his  journal : 

"After  traveling  about  twenty- five  miles,  we  arrived  at  the  Agua  de 
Tomaso  —  the  spring  where  the  horses  had  been  left ;  but,  as  we  expected, 
they  were  gone.  A  brief  examination  of  the  ground  convinced  us  that 
they  had  been  driven  off  by  the  Indians.  Carson  and  Godey  volunteered 
with  the  Mexican  to  pursue  them ;  and,  well  mounted,  the  three  set  off 
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oa  the  trail  In  tiie  evening  Fuentes  retarned,  his  horse  having  failld ; 
bat  Carson  and  Godej  had  continned  the  pursuit.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day,  a  war-wlioop  was  heard,  such  as  Indians  make  when 
returning  from  a  victorious  enterprise ;  and  soon  Carson  and  Godej  ap- 
peared, driving  before  them  a  band  of  horses,  recognized  by  Fuentes  to 
be  part  of  those  tiiey  had  lost  Two  bloody  scalps  dangling  from  the 
end  of  Qodey's  gun,  announced  that  they  had  overtaken  the  Indians  as 
well  aa  the  horses.  They  informed  us  that,  after  Fuentes  left  them  from 
the  failure  of  his  horse,  they  continued  the  pursuit  alone,  and  toward 
night-fall  entered  the  mountains,  into  which  the  trail  led.  After  sunset 
the  moon  gave  light,  and  they  followed  the  trail  by  moonshine  until 
late  in  the  night,  when  it  entered  a  narrow  defile,  and  was  cliffioult  to 
follow.  Afraui  of  losing  it  in  the  darkness  of  the  defile,  they  tied  up 
their  horses,  struck  no  fire,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  in  silence  and  in  dark- 
ness. Here  they  lay  from  midnight  till  morning.  At  daylight  they  re- 
sumed the  pursuit,  and  about  sunrise  discovered  the  horses ;  and  imme- 
diately dismounting  and  tying  up  their  own,  they  crept  cautiously  to  a 
rising  ground  which  intervened,  from  the  crest  of  which  they  perceived 
the  encampment  of  four  lodges  close  by.  They  proceeded  quietly,  and 
had  got  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  their  object,  when  a  movement 
among  the  horses  discovered  them  to  the  Indians.  Giving  the  war-shout, 
they  instantly  charged  into  the  camp,  regardless  of  the  number  which  the 
foar  lodges  would  imply.  The  Indians  received  them  with  a  flight  of 
airows  shot  from  their  long  bows,  one  of  which  passed  through  Godey's 
shirt-collar,  barely  missing  his  neck ;  our  men  fired  their  rifles  upon  a  steady 
aim,  and  rushed  in.  Two  Indians  were  stretched  upon  the  ground,  fatally 
pierced  with  bullets ;  the  rest  fled,  except  a  lad  that  was  captured.  The 
scalps  of  the  fallen  were  instantly  stripped  off;  but  in  the  process,  one 
of  them,  who  had  two  balls  through  his  body,  sprang  to  his  feet,  the 
hkx>d  streaming  from  his  skinned  head,  and  uttered  a  hideous  howl.  An 
old  squaw,  possibly  his  mother,  stopped  and  looked  back  from  the  moun- 
tam  side  she  was  climbing,  threatening  and  lamenting.  The  frightful 
spectacle  appalled  the  stout  hearts  of  our  men ;  but  they  did  what  hu- 
manity required,  and  quickly  terminated  the  agonies  of  the  gory  savage. 
They  were  now  masters  of  the  camp,  which  was  a  pretty  little  recess  in 
the  mountain,  with  a  fine  spring,  and  apparently  safe  from  all  invasion. 
GUeat  preparations  had  been  made  to  feast  a  large  party,  for  it  was  a 
very  proper  place  for  a  rendezvous,  and  for  the  celebration  of  such  orgies 
as  robbers  of  the  desert  would  delight  in.  Several  of  the  best  horses 
had  been  killed,  skinned,  and  cut  up;  for  the  Indians,  living  in  the 
mountains,  and  only  coming  into  the  plains  to  rob  and  murder,  make  no 
other  use  of  horses  than  to  eat  them.  Large  earthen  vessels  were  on  the 
fire,  boiling  and  stewing  the  horse-beef;  and  several  baskets,  containing  fifty 
or  sixty  pairs  of  moccasins,  indicated  the  presence  or  expectation  of  a 
considerable  party.  They  released  the  boy,  who  had  given  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  stoicism,  or  something  else,  of  the  savage  character,  in  com- 
mencing his  breakfast  upon  a  horse's  head,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he 
was  not  to  be  killed,  but  only  tied  af  a  prisoner.  Their  object  accom- 
I^ished,  our  men  gathered  up  all  the  surviving  horses,  fifteen  in  number, 
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retArned  npon  their  trail,  and  rejoined  ns  at  our  eamp  in  tiie  aftenoai 
oif  the  same  daj.  They  had  rode  abont  on^  hundred  miles  in  the  piav 
suit  and  return,  and  all  in  thirty  honrs.  The  time,  plaee,  obje<^  and 
numbers  considered,  this  expedition  of  Carson  and  Grodey  maj  be  con 
«ider^  among  the  boldest  and  most  disinterested  which  the  annals  of 
wtetera  adventure,  so  Ml  of  daring  deeds,  can  present.  Two  men,  in  a 
Bavage  desert,  pursue,  day  And  night,  an  unknown  body  of  Indians,  inio 
the  defiles  of  an  unknown  mountain  —  attack  them  on  sight,  withoot 
counting  numbers  —  and  defeat  them  in  an  instant,  and  for  what  ?  To 
punish  the  robbers  of  the  desert,  and  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  MeziciBS 
whom  they  did  not  know.  I  repeat,  it  was  Carson  and  Godey  who  did 
this — the  fonner  an  American,  bom  in  the  Boon's  Lick  county;  of  Mk- 
Bouri ;  the  latter  a  Frenchman,  born  in  St.  Louitf ;  and  both  trained  to 
western  enterprise  from  early  life.*' 

Under  date  of  April  29th  tbe  same  writer  adds : 

"  To-day  we  had  to  reach  the  Archilette,  distant  seven  miles,  wImy 
the  Meiican  party  had  been  attacked ;  and  leaving  oar  encampment,  we 
traversed  a  part  of  the  desert,  the  most  sterile  and  repulsive  that  we  had 
yet  seen.  Our  course  was  generally  north;  and  after  crossing  an  Knte^ 
Tening  ridge,  we  descended  into  a  sandy  plain,  or  basin,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  the  grassy  spot,  with  its  springs  and  willow  bushes,  whieh 
constitutes  a  camping  place  in  the  desert,  and  is  called  the  Archilette. 
The  dead  silence  of  the  pla^  was  ominous  ^  and  galloping  n^idly  up, 
we  found  only  the  corpses  of  the  two  men ;  everything  else  was  gone. 
They  were  naked,  mutilated,  and  pierced  with  arrows.  Hernandez  had 
evidently  fought,  and  with  desperation.  He  lay  in  advance  of  the  wil- 
low, half  facing  the  tent  which  sheltered  his  family,  as  if  he  had  come 
out  to  meet  danger,  and  to  repulse  it  from  the  asylum.  One  €f(  hfe 
hands  and  both  his  legs  had  been  cut  off.  Giacome,  who  wa3  a  \3rgt 
and  strong-looking  man,  was  lying  in  one  of  the  willow  shelters,  pierced 
with  arrows.  Of  the  women  no  trace  could  be  found,  imd  it  was  evi- 
dent they  had  been  carried  off  captive.  A  little  lap-dog,  whteh  had  be- 
longed to  Pablo's  mother,  remcdned  with  the  dead  bodies,  and  was  frantic 
with  joy  at  seeing  Pablo:  he,  poor  child,  was  frantic  with  grief;  and 
filled  the  air  with  lamentations  for  his  father  and  mother.  <<  Mi  padre  I 
mi  madre  I "  was  his  incessant  cry.  When  we  beheld  this  pltable  «giit^ 
and  pictured  to  ourselves  the  fete  of  the  two  women,  oiuried  off  by  sav- 
ages so  bratal  and  so  loathsome,  all  compunction  for  the  scalped-alive  In- 
dians ceased ;  and  we  rejoiced  that  Carson  and  Godey  had  been  able  to 
give  so  useful  a  lesson  to  these  American  Arabs,  who  He  in  wait  to  mn^ 
der  and  plunder  the  innocent  traveler.  We  were  all  too  much  affected 
by  the  sad  feelings  whicb  the  place  inspired  to  remain  an  unnecesnoy 
moment  The  night  we  were  o^iged  to  pass  there.  Early  in  the  rncHn- 
ing  we  left  it,  having  first  written  a  brief  account  of  what  had  happened, 
aihd  put  it  in  the  cleft  of  a  pole  planted  at  the  spring,  that  the  approa^ 
kg  caravan  might  leant  the  fate  of  their  friends.  In  commemoration 
of  the  event  we  called  the  place  Agtia  de  Hernandez — Hernandez^ 
Spring." 

As  I  have  remarked,  the  foregoing  details  were  nairated  to  me  by 
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OanoD,  (me  of  the  prfnoipal  actors  in  tbe  affair,  wbile  we  were  encamped 
upon  the  ground  where  the  mnrders  were  committed.  I  remember  that 
during  onr  visit,  the  dreariness  of  the  scene  was  enhanced  bj  a  coming 
storm,  which  rendered  the  sides  of  the  naked  sierras  still  darker,  and 
mn^red  solemnly  among  the  hills.  The  bones  of  the  unfortunate  men 
still  whitened  on  the  sand,  and  one  of  the  skulls  which  the  Indians  had 
tbrast  upon  a  pole  planted  in  tbe  ground,  betokened  the  reecent  presence 
of  their  murderers. 

Upon  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Virgen  (Virgin's  River)  we 
foand  tbe  "  Indian  Sign,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  trappers,  growing  every 
where  more  plentiful.  The  signal  fires,  too,  were  still  continued,  and 
furnished  additional  evidence  that  our  presence  in  this  region  was  regard- 
ed with  sucpicion  and  distrust.  Among  our  halts  near  the  Yirgen,  we 
stopped  at  the  point  where  Fremont,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  lost  one  of 
Mh  best  men,  an  old  mountaineer,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  hostility  of 
these  same  Indians.  The  intrepid  explorer  has  thus  described  his  mur- 
der in  his  official  report ;  from  which  valuable  document  I  have  abeady 
taken  the  liberty  of  quoting. 

Under  date  of  May  9th,  1844,  he  writes  : 

''I had  been  engaged  in  arranging  plants;  and,  fatigued  with  the 
heat  of  the  day,  I  fell  asleep  in  the  afternoon  and  did  not  awake  until 
sondown.  '  Presently  Carson  came  to  me,  and  reported  that  Tabeau,  who 
early  in  the  day  had  left  his  post,  and,  without  my  knowledge,  rode  back 
to  the  camp  we  had  left,  in  search  of  a  lame  mule,  had  not  returned.  While 
we  were  speaking  a  smoke  rose  suddenly  from  the  cotton-wood  grove 
hdow,  whkh  plainly  told  us  what  had  befallen  him ;  it  was  raised  to  in- 
form the  surrounding  Indians  that  a  blow  had  been  struck,  and  to  tell 
them  to  be  on  their  guard.  Carson,  with  several  men,  well  mounted, 
WIS  instantly  sent  down  the  river,  but  returned  in  the  night,  without 
toy  tidings  of  the  missing  man.  They  went  to  the  camp  we  had  left, 
bttt  neither  he  nor  the  mule  was  there.  Searching  down  the  river,  they 
foond  the  tracks  of  the  mule,  evidently  driven  along  by  Indians,  whose 
tracks  were  on  each  side  of  those  made  by  the  animal.  After  going 
sereral  miles,  they  came  to  the  mule  itself,  standing  in  some  bushes,  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  side  by  an  arrow,  and  left  to  die,  that  it  might  be 
iftCTward  butchered  for.  food.  They  also  found,  in  another  place,  as 
they  were  hunting  about  on  the  ground  for  Tabeau's  tracks,  something 
that  looked  like  a  little  puddle  of  blood,  but  which  the  darkness  prevented 
them  from  verifying.  With  these  details,  they  returned  to  our  camp,  and 
their  report  saddened  all  our  hearts." 

"  Jfoy  10^^. — This  morning,  as  soon  as  there  was  light  enough  to  fol- 
low tracks,  I  set  out  myself,  with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  several  men,  in 
8eareh  of  Tabeau.  We  went  to  the  spot  where  the  appearance  of  pud- 
dled blood  had  been  seen ;  and.  this,  we  saw  at  once,  had  been  the  place 
where  he  fell  and  died.  Blood  upon  the  leaves,  and  beaten-down  bushes, 
showed  that  he  had  got  his  wound  about  twenty  paces  from  where  he 
fell,  and  that  he  had  struggled  for  his  life.  He  had  probably  been  shot 
tongh  the  lungs  with  an  arrow.  From  the  place  where  he  lay  and 
bled,  it  could  be  seen  that  he  had  been  dragged  to  the  river's  bank  and 
13 
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thrown  into  it  No  vestige  of  what  had  belonged  to  him  tonld  be  {raod, 
except  a  fragment  of  his  horse  equipments.  Horse,  gnn,  cothes— cJ) 
became  the  prey  of  these  Arabs  of  the  New  World.  Tabeaa  bad  been 
one  of  our  best  men,  and  his  unhappy  death  spread  gloom  over  onr 
party.  Men  who  have  gone  through  such  dangers  and  sufferings  as  we 
had  seen,  become  like  brothers,  and  feel  each  other's  loss.  To  defead 
and  avenge  each  other,  is  the  deep  feeling  of  all." 

As  an  apology  for  this  long  quotation,  I  may  state  that  many  of  oor 
party  had  been  frieuds  and  companions  of  the  nufortunate  Tabeaa ;  and 
the  exciting  sensations  called  up  by  revisiting  the  scene  of  his  tragic  end, 
found  vent  in  the  deep  and  general  feelings  of  indignation  expressed 
by  our  mountaineers  against  the  tribe  who  had  committed  the  murder. 

We  had  scarcely  been  encamped  two  hours,  when  one  of  oar  horse- 
guard  reported  that  he  had  discovered  new  Indian  tracks  near  oar  ca- 
ballada,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  had  just  been  made  by  fiome 
Digger  spy,  who  had  reconnoitred  our  position  with  the  view  of  stealing 
the  animals.  With  the  associations  connected  with  the  spot,  it  will 
hardly  seem  wonderful  that  our  line  of  conduct  was  soon  determined 
upon.  Carson,  two  old  hunters,  named  Auchambeau  and  Lewis,  and 
myself,  took  our  guns,  and  started  upon  the  freshly-made  trail.  The 
foot  tracks,  at  first,  led  us  through  the  winding  paths,  along  the  river 
bottom,  where  we  were  obliged  to  travel  in  Indian  file ;  and  then  turned 
suddenly  aside,  ascending  one  of  the  steep  sand  hills  which  bordered  upon 
the  stream.  There  we  lost  some  time  from  the  obscurity  of  the  trail,  but 
finally  recovered  it  upon  the  crest  of  the  bluff.  A  moment  after,  I  heard 
Kit  shouting,  "  there  he  goes ;  "  and  looking  in  the  direction  to  which  he 
pointed,  I  saw  a  Digger  with  his  bow  and  arrows  at  his  back,  evidently 
badly  frightened,  and  running  for  his  life.  Such  traveling  through  deep 
sand  I  never  saw  before.  The  fellow  bounded  like  a  deer,  swinging  him- 
self from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  furnish  a  very  uncertain  mark  for  onr  ri- 
fles. Once,  he  seemed  inclined  to  tarry,  and  take  a  shot  at  us ;  but  after 
an  attempt  to  draw  his  bow,  he  concluded  he  had  no  time  to  waste  and 
hurried  on.  Kit  fired  first,  and,  for  a  wonder,  missed  him ,  but  it  was  a 
long  shot,  and  on  the  wing  to  boot.  I  tried  him  next  with  a  musket, 
sending  two  balls  and  six  buck-shot  after  him,  with  like  success.  Au- 
chambeau followed  me,  with  no  better  fortune ;  and  we  had  began  to 
think  the  savage  bore  a  charmed  life,  when  Lewis,  who  carried  a  long 
Missouri  rifle,  dropped  upon  one  knee,  exclaiming,  "111  bring  him, 
boys."  By  this  time  the  Indian  was  nearly  two  hundred  yards  distant, 
and  approaching  the  edge  of  a  steep  cafion  (as  it  is  called)  of  rocks  and 
sand.  The  thing  was  now  getting  exciting,  and  we  watched  the  man 
with  almost  breathless  care,  as  Lewis  fired ;  at  the  crack  of  the  rifle  the 
Digger  bounded  forward,  and  his  arm,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  air, 
fell  suddenly  to  his  side.  He  had  evidently  been  wounded  in  the  sboal- 
der ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  such  is  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  so 
great  their  powers  of  endurance,  that  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 
In  running,  this  warrior  (who  may  have  been  an  inferior  chief),  dropped 
his  head-dress  of  fur,  which,  as  he  did  not  stop  to  get  it,  I  thought 
might  fairly  come  under  the  head  of  captured  property,  and  took  it 
away  accordingly. 
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Our  adrentares  in  the  desert  were  eventually  terminated  by  oar  arri- 
TaJ  at  "  Lcbs  Vegas  de  Santa  Clara  ;  "  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  was  to 
look  once  more  upon  green  grass  and  sweet  water,  and  to  reflect  that  the 
dreariest  portion  of  our  journey  lay  behind  us,  so  that  the  sands  and 
jomadas  of  the  great  basin  would  weary  our  tired  animals  no  more. 
Bat  with  all  this,  dangers,  hardships,  and  privations  were  yet  to  be  eu- 
coontered  and  overcome ;  the  craggy  steeps  and  drifted  snows  of  the 
Wah-Satch  and  Rocky  Mountains,  with  many  a  turbid  stream  and  rapid 
river,  presented  obstacles  of  no  small  magnitude  to  our  onward  progress. 
But  with  a  better  country  before  us,  and  the  cool  mountain  breezes  to 
fan  onr  fevered  limbs,  we  looked  forward  with  stout  hearts  to  the  future, 
donbting  not  that  we  should  yet  attain  our  journey's  end. 

"Las  Vegas  de  Santa  Clara^'*^  to  the  traveler  going  eastward,  must 
always  appear  beautiful  by  comparison.  The  noise  of  running  water, 
the  large  grassy  meadows,  from  which  the  spot  takes  its  name,  and  the 
green  hills  which  circle  it  round — all  tend  to  captivate  the  eye  and 
please  the  senses  of  the  way-worn  *' voyager, ^^ 

If  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  not  far  from  the  little  Salt  Lake  that  we 
first  met  with  the  Eutaw  Indians.  At  this  point  we  found  one  of  their 
principal  chiefs,  "  Wacarra,"  or  Walker,  as  he  is  commonly  called  by  the 
Americans.  His  encampment  consisted  of  four  lodges,  inhabited  by  his 
wives,  children,  and  suite  of  inferior  warriors  and  chiefs.  This  party  was 
awaiting  the  coming  of  the  great  Spanish  caravan,  from  whom  they  in- 
tended taking  the  yearly  tribute  wluch  the  tribe  exact  as  the  price  of  a 
safe-conduct  through  their  country.  I  found  a  vast  difference  in  all  re- 
spects between  these  Indians  and  the  miserable  beings  whom  we  had 
Hitherto  seen.  The  Eutaws  are  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  warlike 
tribe  now  remaining  upon  this  continent.  They  appear  well  provided 
with  fire-arms,  which  they  are  said  to  use  with  the  precision  of  veteran 
riflemen.  I  remember  they  expressed  their  surprise  that  the  white  men 
shonld  use  so  much  powder  in  firing  at  a  mark,  while  to  them  every  load 
bronght  a  piece  of  game  or  the  scalp  of  an  enemy.  Wacarra  (or  Walk- 
er, as  I  shall  call  him)  received  our  party  very  graciously ;  in  fact,  their 
attentions,  so  far  at  least  as  my  humble  self  was  concerned,  became 
rather  overpowering,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

We  had  been  riding  hard,  and,  as  I  have  before  stated,  our  rations 
were  both  poor  and  scanty.  But  to  eat  is  a  necessity ;  and  when  food 
is  prepared,  to  secure  your  own  individual  share,  even  under  such  circum- 
stances, becomes  a  duty  of  considerable  importance.  As  our  encamp- 
ment was  not  over  a  hundred  yards  distant  ffom  the  lodges  of  our  Indian 
neighbors,  we  had  scarcely  sat  down  to  take  breakfast — it  ought  to  have 
been  called  dinner,  as  it  was  then  near  noon,  and  we  had  eaten  nothing 
since  the  day  before — when  Walker's  warriors  joined  us.  Now  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  for  me  to  eat  a  meal  in  comfort  when  even  a  dog  looks 
wistfully  in  my  face ;  and  I  sat  gazing  in  some  perplexity,  first  upon  the 
tin  platter  which  contained  my  share  of  the  atole^  and  then  at  the  capa- 
cions  mouth  of  a  burly  chieftain  who  stood  evidently  waiting  for  an  in- 
vitation to  sit  down.  At  length  I  mustered  my  courage,  and  by  various 
Bigns,  which  he  appeared  to  have  no  diflSculty  in  comprehending,  ten- 
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dered  a  gracious  iDYitation  to  my  red-skinned  friend  to  join  me,  and 
taste  the  atole.  Now  before  inviting  my  guest  I  had  fully  detennined 
upon  the  line  of  conduct  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  pursue,  to  ob- 
tain anything  like  a  fair  portion  of  the  meal.  My  plan  was  this :  I  in- 
tended to  try  my  pewter  teaspoon,  with  which  I  hoped  to  consume  the 
atole  faster  than  my  copper-colored  friend,  should  he  eat  with  the  long 
sharp  knife  which  I  had  destined  for  his  use,  fondly  trusting  that  1m 
would  cut  his  mouth  if  he  attempted  to  handle  it  rapidly.  I  have  since 
thought  that  Mr.  Eutaw  saw  through  the  whole  design,  for,  as  he  com- 
menced operations,  he  favored  me  with  an  indescribable  look  and  grunt, 
at  the  same  time  turning  the  knife  in  his  hand  so  as  to  manage  it  with 
its  back  toward  him.  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  my  chances  were  small, 
and  quickness  of  execution  everything.  But  it  was  no  use;  as  the 
Western  men  would  say,  I  was  "no  whar."  I  worked  away  with  my 
teaspoon  until  the  perspiration  fairly  streamed  from  my  forehead,  bolting 
the  hot  atole  like  a  salamander,  but  all  would  not  do ;  the  Indian,  with 
his  broad-bladed  knife,  took  three  mouthfuls  to  my  one,  and,  bang  the 
fellow  I  even  cdndescended  to  look  at  me  occasionally  in  a  patronizing 
sort  of  way,  and  nod  his  head  encouragingly.  The  solid  portion  of  mv 
repast  soon  grew  "  beautifully  less,*'  but  before  it  entirely  disappeared, 
the  Eutaw  grasped  the  plate,  and  passed  it  to  to  a  Mend  of  his,  who*  stood 
directly  be^nd  him.  This  fellow  literally  licked  the  plate  clean,  and 
without  any  relaxation  of  his  almost  stoical  gravity,  turned  it  upside 
down,  at  the  same  time  uttering  a  significant  grunt,  as  an  intimation  that 
a  further  supply  would  be  acceptable.  I  looked  ruefully  at  the  empty 
dish,  but  the  dark  eyes  of  my  guest  were  intently  regarding  me,  and  I 
had  no  time  for  meditation.  So  with  a  desperate  determination  to  do 
nothing  by  halves,  I  handed  my  large  coffee  cup,  with  its  contents,  to  the 
chief,  at  tiie  same  time  smiling  as  amiably  as  my  experiences  would  per- 
mit Now  this  cup  of  coffee  was  my  last  and  greatest  dependence,  as  I 
knew  that  nothing  was  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  eatables  until  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  a  long  ride  lay  before  us.  So  it  was  with  something  more 
than  nervous  trepidation  that  I  watched  the  savage  put  the  cup  to  his 
mouth.  Here,  too,  I  was  buoyed  up  by  a  delusive  hope :  certainly, 
thought  I,  he  cannot  like  coffee  ;  the  sugar  is  almost  gone,  and  the  bev- 
erage so  bitter,  that  I  hardly  fancy  it  myself,  and  this  fellow  ought  to 
spit  it  out  in  abhorrence.  I  watch  his  movements  with  breathless  anxi- 
ety— he  tastes — gives  a  grunt  of  uncertainty,  and  without  lowering  the 
cup  turns  his  eye  to  me,  to  ask  if  it  is  good.  I  shake  my  head  nega- 
tively—  could  I  have  spoken  in  his  guttural  jargon,  I  would  have  msuie 
a  most  impressive  speech,  to  the  effect  that  coffee  was  a  great  medicine, 
harmless  to  the  pale  face,  but  certain  death  to  Indians  in  general  and 
Eutaws  in  particular.  But,  alas !  my  sign  was  either  unheeded  or  misun- 
derstood. I  sat  in  speechless  agony,  while  the  bottom  of  the  cup  was 
gradually  elevated  in  the  air,  till  — just  as  I  was  about  commencing  an 
expostulation,  ray  guest  uttered  a  satisfied  sigh,  and  passed  the  cup  to 
the  same  person  who  had  cleared  the  platter.  It  was  all  gone  —  I  felt 
it.  Yes;  "before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson,"  the  second  Indian 
had  finished  it,  grounds  and  all,  and  placed  the  cup,  bottom  up,  upon  the 
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ground.  My  meal  for  the  day  was  gone;  and  I  felt  that  to  ask  sympa- 
&7  would  oiily  call  forth  a  laugh  against  myself.  So  I  kept  my  sorrows 
witMn  my  own  breast  mitil  some  days  afterward,  when  Kit  thonght  it 
one  of  the  best  jokes  he  had  erer  heard. 

I  have  fancied  that  we  must  hare  reached  Little  Salt  Lake  upon  one 
of  my  nnlacky  days,  for  it  seems  that  I  was  destined  to  be  cheated  in  a 
horse-trade  by  the  same  Indian  who  had  consumed  my  breakfast. 

The  reader  will  probably  remember  my  description  of  the  horse  which 
I  purchased  in  California,  and  which  I  have  alluded  to  as  an  animal  of 
terrible  e;cperience&  I  had  found  him  so  worthless  upon  the  route  that 
he  had  scarcely  been  ridden ;  and  now  the  sharp  stones  of  the  desert 
had  injored  his  hoofs  so  seriously,  that  I  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to 
bring  him  over  the  rugged  country  that  remained  to  be  crossed.  Ac- 
cordiogly,  I  had  the  miserable  beast,  duly  paraded,  and  having  got  him 
in  6Qch  a  position  that  a  rock  at  his  back  prevented  him  from  lying  down, 
a  thing  not  to  be  desired  until  the  negotiation  for  his  transfer  was  ended, 
I  proceeded,  by  means  of  signs  and  the  few  words  of  Eutaw  which  I  had 
learned,  to  open  a  treaty  for  his  exchange.  My  Indian  Ariends,  after 
carefully  examining  the  animal,  sent  a  boy  for  the  horse  which  they 
wished  to  give  for  him.  Pending  the  return  of  their  messenger,  they 
emploved  their  time  in  destroying  what  little  of  good  character  my  poor 
steed  had  ever  possessed,  shook  their  heads  despondingly  over  his  bat- 
tered hoofs,  and  grunted  hideously  in  tokens  of  their  strong  disapproba- 
tion. 

The  perfection  of  horse-flesh  (which,  alas  I  was  soon  to  come  into  my 
stock)  now  made  his  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a  rough-looking  Indian 
ponj,  who  might  have  been  twenty  years  of  age  or  upward ;  his  Eutaw 
groom  led  him  by  a  hair  rope,  which  he  had  twisted  round  his  nose ;  but 
upon  a  given  signal  from  the  chief  the  lad  scrambled  upon  the  animaPs 
back,  and  began  putting  the  old  veteran  through  his  paces,  which  seemed 
Ihnited  to  a  one-sided  walk,  and  a  gallop  which  would  have  done  credit 
tQ»a  wounded  buffalo  bull.  As  a  last  inducement,  they  exhibited  his 
hoofis,  which  certainly  looked  hard  enough  in  all  conscience.  After 
considerable  hesitation  I  was  about  making  the  trade  upon  equal  terms, 
when  to  my  great  disgust  the  chief  informed  me  that  he  could  not  think 
of  parting  with  so  valuable  an  animal,  unless  I  gave  him  some  present 
to  boot  This  new  demand  I  was  fain  to  comply  with,  and  parted  not 
only  with  my  broken  down  horse,  but  with  one  of  my  two  Mexican 
blankets;  and  many  was  the  time  while  chilled  by  the  cold  breezes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  that  I  thought,  with  a  shiver,  of  my  hoi^se-tradej 
by  Little  Salt  Lake. 

Before  leaving  this  encampment,  I  was  invited  by  Walker  to  visit  his 
lodge,  and  accompanied  him  accordingly.  These  lodges  are  made  of 
skins  sewed  together,  with  an  opening  at  the  top  which  serves  as  a  chim- 
ney for  the  smoke,  the  fire  being  built  on  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the 
lodge.  Upon  entering  the  lodge  the  children  crowded  round  me,  admi- 
ring the  gaudy  scarlet  cloth  with  which  my  leathern  hunting-shirt  was 
Ihied ;  most  of  these  young  people  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows 
which  they  amused  themselves  by  aiming  at  me.     Walker's  wife,  or 
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iRTw,  for  I  tiunk  he  bad  seyeral,  were  busied  in  their  domestic  ayoca- 
tioos  aboot  the  lodge,  and  one  of  them  (a  good-looking  sqnaw  of  some 
dghteen  or  twenty  years,  who  seemed  to  be  the  favorite)  was  kind 
eDongh  to  spread  a  deer-skin  for  my  accommodation.  Wishing  to  repay 
her  courtesy,  I  called  my  servant  Jnan,  and  directed  him  to  get  a  brass 
breast-pkte  with  the  letters  "TJ.  S."  conspicuously  displayed,  which  I 
had  amoBg  my  traps,  polish  it  up,  and  bring  it  to  me.  This  he  did,  and 
I  shdl  never  forget  the  joy  of  this  belle  of  the  wilderness,  \upon  receive 
log  ^  shining  metaL  With  the  aid  of  a  small  mirror,  which  had  prob- 
1%  been  obtained  from  some  passing  trader,  she  arranged  the  breast- 
plate (folly  two  inches  square)  upon  her  raven  locks,  and  then,  with  the 
air  of  a  tragedy  queen,  marched  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  lodge, 
lookiDg  with  great  contempt  upon  her  envious  companions.  It  was  cer- 
tainlj  an  amusing  scene,  and  goes  to  prove  that  vanity  may  exist  as 
Btnmglj  ia  the  character  of  a  Eutaw  squaw,  as  in  the  breast  of  a  city 
belle;  with  this  difference,  perhaps,  that  it  is  exhibited  with  much  less 
taste  among  those  whose  education  should  have  taught  them  better 
things. 

After  leavmg  the  Little  Salt  Lake,  we  traveled  over  or  near  the  Wah- 
Satdk  Mountains  for  several  days,  meeting  with  few  adventures  worthy 
of  Date  until  we  reached  the  mountain  snows,  which  even  in  the  month 
of  June  we  found  several  feet  in  depth.  Some  of  our  mules  who  had 
oeTer  seen  snow  before  —  having  been  reared  among  the  sunny  plains  of 
Oafifomia— showed  great  uneasiness  upon  first  approaching  it,  they  would 
Btop,  trj  t^e  depth  of  the  drift  with  their  hoofs,  and  hesitate  until  fairly 
^Hured  into  it  by  their  riders.  Upon  the  mountain  tops  we  sometimes  en- 
nnped  upon  snow  heaps  many  feet  in  depth,  and  while  thus  situated  my 
i>^  of  protecting  myself  from  the  cold  during  the  night,  was  as  follows : 
I  oade  a  small  excavation  in  the  side  of  some  drift  least  exposed  to  the 
viod,  and  then  wrapping  myself  closely  in  my  solitary  blanket,  I  spread 
By  saddle  cloths  beneath  me,  and  rolled  myself  into  the  hole,  where  I 
■waaged  to  sleep  pretty  comfortably,  even  amid  the  snows  of  the  Wah- 
Sateh  Mountains.  ^ 

la  this  same  section  of  country,  we  encamped  one  evening  upon  a 
b^^ol  little  lake  situated  in  a  hollow  among  the  mountains,  but  at  so 
ff^  ao  elevation  that  it  was,  even  in  summer,  surrounded  by  snow,  and 
P^'My  covered  with  ice.  There  we  were  again  visited  by  the  Eutaw 
Indians,  who,  as  usual,  behaved  in  a  very  friendly  mUmner.  Our  pro- 
^ns  had  now  become  so  scanty  that  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  our 
*^  by  purchasing  what  we  could  fipom  the  Indians.*  Prom  the  party 
»ho  here  risited  us,  we  managed  to  obtain  a  portion  of  a  Rocky-Moun- 
tahi  sheep,  or  **  big-horn,"  as  it  is  often  called ;  and,  upon  Kit's  asking 
^f  fish,  one  of  the  Indians  departed,  but  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with 
jjfee  trout,  which  we  bought  for  a  couple  of  charges  of  powder.  Our 
hargain  had  hardly  been  placed  upon  the  fire  when  we  discovered  that 
the  fish  bad  been  killed  by  an  arrow- wound  in  the  back.  While  we  were 
wondering  at  this  novel  mode  of  taking  trout,  two  of  our  men  came  into 
*ap  wi^  as  many  fish  as  they  could  carry,  and  told  us  that  they  had 
^*>ght  as  many  more,  but  left  them  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake.    It 
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seemed  that  in  wandering  abont,  thej  had  discoTered  a  little  stream,  a 
tribatary  to  the  lake,  bat  quite  shallow ;  this  stream  thej  represented  as 
swarming  with  fish,  so  that  thej  had  gone  in  and  killed  them  with  sticks. 
To  onr  hungry  people  this  was  more  than  good  news ;  and  that  evenlDg 
was  devoted  to  the  composition  of  a  chowder,  which  was  literally  fisk 
"au  natureU^ 

Our  sapper  ended,  it  was  nnanimously  decided  that  we  shoald  moTO 
our  camp  next  day  no  farther  than  the  stream,  where  we  contemplated 
spending  the  day  in  fishing.  With  this  pleasant  expectation  I  betook 
myself  to  bed,  where  I  was  soon  lolled  to  sleep  by  a  low,  monotonous 
strain  which  one  of  our  Indian  guests  amused  himself  by  singing. 

By  sunrise  next  morning  we  were  not  only  settled  in  our  new  camp, 
but  up  to  our  knees  in  the  icy  water  in  pursuit  of  its  tenants.  If  fish 
keep  chronicles,  I  fancy  that  those  in  the  waters  of  Trout  Lake  will  not 
soon  forget  us ;  for  such  a  slaughter  of  the  finny  tribe  I  have  rarely  sees. 
For  my  own  part,  with  an  old  bayonet  fastened  to  a  stick,  I  caught  fire 
dozen — and  a  twinge  of  rheumatism,  which  reminds  me  of  the  circom- 
stance  even  now. 

With  our  former  experiences  of  scanty  rations  and  hard  trayel,  it  wiD 
scarcely  be  thought  surprising  that  after  a  day's  rest  and  our  famous  feast 
of  chowder,  we  should  feel  as  if  we  could  have  faced  not  only  a  whole 
legion  of  "  Diggers,"  but  the  ''Old  Boy"  himself  (always  supposing  that 
the  "  Evil  One  ^  could  haunt  so  cold  a  region  as  the  Wah-Satch  Moun 
tains).  Our  course  was  now  for  the  most  part  upward ;  sometimes  cross 
ing  snowy  ridges,  where  the  icy  winds  made  us  fairly  crouch  in  our  sad- 
dles ;  and  then  descending  into  valleys  where  the  pine  forests  afforded  p 
grateful  shelter  from  the  sun. 

While  traversing  one  of  these  gorges,  we  came  suddenly  upon  seven 
human  skeletons,  six  of  which,  bleached  by  the  elements,  lay  scattered 
here  and  there,  where  the  bones  had  been  dragged  by  hungry  wol?ef 
along  a  space  of  some  yards  in  extent ;  the  seventh,  which,  from  its  less 
accessible  position,  being  sheltered  by  rocks  and,  in  part,  by  a  fallen  tree, 
had  remained  undisturbed  by  beasts  of  prey,  seemed  extended  where  its 
owner  died.  Upon  a  further  examination  of  the  ground,  we  concluded 
that  these  mournful  relics  were  the  remains  of  some  nnfortunate  party  of 
whites  or  Mexicans  who  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Indians.  The  skeleton 
which  lay  alone  appeared,  from  the  arrow  heads  and  bullets  yet  marking 
the  tree  which  guarded  it,  to  have  belonged  to  an  individual  of  the  party 
who  had  fought  from  this  shelter  until  overcome  by  superior  numbers: 
These  surmises  afterward  proved  but  too  true,  as  we  learned  from  a  band 
of  friendly  Entaws,  who  reported  that  the  bones  which  we  had  discovered 
were  those  of  a  party  of  Americans  from  Arkansas,  who  had  been  sur- 
prised by  hostile  Indians  while  resting  ^t  noon,  and  instantly  killed,  with 
the  exception  of  one  of  their  number,  who  snatched  up  his  rifle,  retreated 
to  the  nearest  cover,  and  there  battled  with  all  the  energy  of  despair, 
killing  two  of  the  savages  before  being  dispatched  by  the  arrows  of  his 
assailants.  It  was  a  sad  sight  for  us  to  gaze  upon  these  mouldering 
fragments.  None  of  us  could  say  at  what  moment  their  fate  might  be 
ours — to  die  amid  the  wilderness,  far  from  friends  and  home,  with  the 
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wolf  to  howl  over  ns,  and  the  wild  moantain  breezes  to  chant  oar  requiem, 
as  thej  roared  through  the  sombre  branches  of  the  pines.  How  manj 
sad  hearts  may  have  yearned,  and  how  many  bright  eyes,  filled  with 
tears,  of  the  snUerers  from  "hope  deferred,"  who  were  yet  looking  for 
the  brothers  and  husbands  whose  fate  we  had  been  the  first  to  learn. 

I  remember  celebrating  my  birth-day,  which  comes  in  June  (the  pre- 
dse  date  I  will  lea^e  the  reader  to  guess,  if  he  be  a  Yankee),  by  standing 
upon  the  banks  of  Grand  River,  and  looking  with  a  most  rueful  counte- 
nance and  many  secret  forebodings  upon  the  turbid  current  of  the  swollen 
stream.  And  well  I  might  I  have  said  it  was  in  June;  and  one  might 
suppose  that  a  cold-bath  in  early  summer  was  no  great  hardship ;  but  in 
thui  case,  I  found  that  the  association  of  the  month  with  summer  ended 
whh  its  name ;  for  the  strong  wind  felt  more  like  a  December  blast  as  it 
went  rushing  by,  and  the  angry  torrent  at  my  feet,  fed  by  the  melting 
snows,  was  many  degrees  colder  than  the  water  of  a  mountain  spring. 
But  this  formidable  obstacle  was  to  be  passed,  and  how  to  overcome  the 
diflScolty  I  scarcely  knew.  Kit,  however,  solved  the  problem,  by  pro- 
posing a  raft,  and  accordingly  all  hands  went  to  work  with  a  will  to  col- 
lect £e  necessary  material  from  the  neighboring  woods.  Kit,  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  working  hard  himself — instructing  here  and  directing  there, 
and,  as  usual,  proving  himself  the  master-spirit  of  the  party.  After  much 
labor,  a  few  logs  were  properly  cut,  notched,  and  rolled  into  the  water, 
wl^re  they  were  carefully  fastened  together  by  binding  them  with  our 
riaiaSy  until  this  rude  expedient  furnished  a  very  passable  mode  of  con- 
veyance for  a  Hght  load  of  luggage.  'v 

Having  freighted  it  as  heavily  as  we  dared  with  our  packs  and  riding 
saddles,  and  placed  the  bags  containing  the  California  mails  upon  the 
securest  portion,  we  next  proceeded  to  determine  who  of  our  party  should 
be  the  first  to  swim  the  stream.  Five  men  were  at  length  selected,  and 
as  I  was  a  good  swimmer,  I  concluded  to  join  the  expedition  as  captain. 
80  taking  Anchambeau  as  my  first  mate,  we  two  plunged  into  the  stream; 
and  having  arri^ged  our  men  at  their  appointed  stations,  only  waited 
Kit's  final  orders,  to  trust  ourselves  to  the  waters.  These  instructions 
were  soon  briefly  given  in  the  following  words :  "All  you  men  who  can't 
swim  may  hang  on  to  the  comers  of  the  raft,  but  don't  any  of  you  try  to 
get  upon  it  except  Anchambeau,  who  has  the  pole  to  guide  it  with;  those 
of  you  who  can  swim,  are  to  get  hold  of  the  tow-line,  and  pull  it  along ; 
keep  a  good  lookout  for  rocks  and  floating  timber;  and  whatever  yon  do, 
don't  lose  the  mail  bags."  And  now  with  one  sturdy  shove,  our  frail 
support  was  fairly  launched,  and  with  a  farewell  cheer  firom  our  comrades 
upon  the  shore,  we  consigned  ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  tide. 

I  have. remarked  that  t  went  as  captain ;  but  once  under  way,  I  found 
that  we  were  all  captains ;  if  indeed  giving  orders  did  any  good  where 
half  one's  words  were  lost  amid  the  roaring  of  the  rapids.  In  fact,  we 
nismanaged  the  business  altogether,  until  at  length  I  fancy  that  the  poor 
stream,  already  vexed  beyond  endurance,  determined  to  take  the  matter 
mder  its  own  guidance,  out  of  pity  for  the  nautical  ignorance  we  had 
displayed ;  and  finally  settled  the  thing  by  abandoning  us  in  disgust  upon 
tte  same  side  from  whence  we  had  started,  but  more  than  a  mile  further 
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down.  Ere  this  operation  was  conclnded,  howerer,  it  favored  me,  doob^ 
less  in  consideration  of  mj  captainship,  with  a  parting  token ;  wfai^  bol 
for  the  ready  aid  of  Anchambean  must  have  finished  my  ad?entare8  npos 
the  spot  I  had  swam  out  wit  a  lariat  to  secure  the  nnfortonate  raft  to 
a  tree,  when  the  current  bronght  the  heavy  mass  of  tin^r  into  violenl 
contact  with  my  breast,  throwing  me  back  senseless  into  the  channel 
Jnst  as  I  was  performing  a  final  feat,  in  the  way  of  going  down,  Ancham- 
bean got  hold  of  my  hair,  which  I  luckily  wore  long,  and  df^^ged  me 
out  upon  the  bank,  where  I  came  to  in  due  course  of  time. 

Our  situation  was  now  far  from  pleasant,  the  Anly  article  of  dress 
which  we  wore  being  our  hats,  the  rest  of  our  clothing  having  been  left 
behind  to  come  by  another  raft.  To  go  up  the  rapids  against  the  stream 
was  out  of  the  question ;  and  to  cross  from  wli^re  we  were,  with  a  oon* 
siderable  fall  and  jagged  rocks  just  below  us,  equally  impossible.  So  we 
had  no  resource  but  to  shoulder  our  baggage  and  travel  back  on  foot, 
following,  as  nearly  as  the  thickets  would  permit,  the  windings  of  tiie 
river;  and  uttering  more  than  one  anathema  upon  the  thorny  plants, 
which  wounded  our  unprotected  feet  at  every  step.  It  was  high  noon 
before  we  reached  camp ;  and  nearly  four  o'clock  ere  we  were  again  pre- 
pared, and  once  more  summoned  up  our  resolution  for  a  new  trial. 

This  second  attempt,  after  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble,  proved  succen- 
ful,  and  we  landed  upon  the  opposite  bank  in  a  state  of  dmost  utter  ex- 
haustion ;  indeed,  Auchambeau,  from  over-exertion,  and  long  exposore 
to  the  chilling  snow  water,  was  taken,  upon  reaching  the  shore,  with 
cramps  Which  convulsed  him  so  terribly  that  we  feared  they  might  even 
(destroy  life  itself  Our  first  care  was,  therefore,  for  him ;  and  by  dint  of 
violent  friction  and  rolling  in  the  sand  we  succeeded  in  restoring  oar 
patient ;  and  then  turned  our  attention  to  unloading  the  raft;,  which  had 
been  partly  drawn  odt  of  the  river,  and  secured  to  the  trunk  of  a  iaUen 
cotton-wood.  In  this  labor  we  were  assisted  by  a  party  of  Entaw  Indiana 
who  had  come  down  to  meet  us.  In  fact,  these  fellows  did  the  greater 
portion  of  the  work,  as  our  weary  crew  were  as  yet  incapable  of  much 
exertion.  I  have  since  thought  that  while  thus  employed  we  must  have 
looked  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  his  man  Friday,  supposing  those  dis- 
tinguished individuals  to  have  been  multiplied  by  five ;  the  wild  scen^, 
the  dashing  waters,  and  our  own  singular  costumes  (for  we  were  by  tlidB 
time  dressed  in  buffalo  robes  borrow^  from  our  Indian  friends),  all  com- 
bining to  carry  out  the  delusion. 

Having  seen  our  baggage  safely  landed,  and  beheld  the  raft  (bad  luek 
to  it,  for  in  this  instance  I  could  not ''  speak  well  of  the  bridge  which 
carried  me  over  ")  go  down  the  rapids,  to  be  dashed  against  tht  rocky 
cliffs  below ;  we  ascended  the  stream,  hallooing  to  our  companions  to 
notify  them  of  our  safe  arrival ;  the  receipt  of  which  information  they 
acknowledged  by  a  hearty  cheer.  Both  parties,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Indians,  then  prepared  to  cross  our  caballada,  who  were  expected  to 
swim  the  river.  With  this  view,  we  selected  a  point  upon  our  side,  con- 
siderably below  the  position  occupied  by  the  opposite  party,  where  the 
bank  shelved  gradually,  and  afforded  a  better  footing  than  elsewhere. 
Here  we  took  our  station  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  swimming  tad* 
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nals  bj  shoQtiBg  and  whistling.  Upon  oar  signifying  onr  readiness  to 
reeeire  them,  one  of  the  opposite  party  rode  into  the  water  upon  the  old 
hdl-mare,  and  the  frightened  males  Were  forced  to  follow,  nrged  on  by 
the  yells  and  blows  of  their  drivers^  In  a  few  moments  the  whole  cabal* 
lads  was  ander  way ;  the  old  bell-mare,  striking  oat  and  breasting  the 
waTes  gallantly,  while  the  males,  with  only  their  heads  and  long  ears 
Tisible  above  the  water,  came  puffing  like  small  high-pressure  steamboats 
in  her  wake.  The  yelling  on  onr  side  now  commenced,  in  which  concert 
the  Indians  took  the  thorough  base,  performing  to  admiration ;  while  our 
Mexican  mnleteers  rent  the  air  with  their  favorite  cry  of  **onc?a  twu/o," 
"hupar  mula,"  The  animals,  attracted  by  the  noise,  made  straight  for 
as;  and  we  soon  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  them  safely  landed, 
dripping  and  shaking  themselves  like  so  many  Newfoundland  dogs. 

At  this  point,  however,  our  good  fortune  was  destined  to  end.  Kit,  it 
is  true,  with  a  few  men,  and  a  small  portion  of  luggage,  made  the  passage 
safely;  but  a  large  raft,  which  carried  the  greater  share  of  our  provisions, 
was  dashed  against  a  sawyer  in  the  stream,  which  separated  the  logs, 
leaving  the  men  to  save  themselves  as  they  best  could ;  this  they  did 
with  considerable  difficulty:  but  six  rifles,  three  saddles,  much  of  the 
ammunition,  and  nearly  all  our  provisions  were  totally  lost.  Under 
these  depressing  circumstances,  onr  camp  that  night  was  any  thing  but  a 
lively  one ;  the  Eutaws  being  the  only  persons  who  seemed  to  feel  like 
laughing.  Indeed,  I  half  think  that  our  loss  put  them  in  high  good- 
humor,  as  they  had  some  prospect  of  recovering  the  rifles,  when  a  lower 
siage  of  water  should  enable  them  to  explore  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
little  that  remained  of  our  private  mess  stores,  was  now  the  only  certain 
dtpendenee  left  to  us  in  the  way  of  food  for  onr  whole  party.  These 
stores  were  equally  divided  by  Carson  himself;  our  own  portion  being 
the  same  as  that  of  our  men,  and  the  whole  would,  with  economy  in  using, 
fwnish  but  three  days'  scanty  rations  for  each  individual.  Some  of  our 
men  had  lost  their  riding-saddles,  and  were  fain  to  spread  their  blankets 
upon  a  male's  back,  and  jog  along  as  they  best  might — a  mode  of  travel 
which,  when  the  animal's  bones  are  highly  developed,  I  take  to  be  "  bad 
at  the  best,"  for  the  rider.  Others  of  the  party  had  lost  their  clothing ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  number  of  pairs  of  ''nether  integuments" 
was  two  less  than  that  of  the  people  who  ought  to  have  worn  them, 
fiat  this  was  a  trifle  compared  with  6ur  other  difficulties,  for  there  was 
nobody  in  thos^  regions  who  knew  enough  of  the  fashions  to  criticise  our 
dress ;  and  as  for  ourselves  we  were  in  no  mood  to  smilei.  at  our  ovvn 
strange  costumes.  Personally,  I  had  been  more  lucky  than  the  majority 
of  my  companions,  having  saved  my  precious  suit  of  deer-skins,  my  rifle, 
and  a  few  rounds  of  ammunition ;  but,  alad  I  the  waters  of  Grand  River 
had  swallowed  up  my  note-book,  my  geological  and  botanical  specimens, 
and  many  of  my  sketches,  a  most  serious  and  vexatious  loss,  after  the 
labor  of  collecting  and  preparing  them. 

Two  days'  travel  brought  us  to  Green  River,  where  we  underwent 
Buch  of  the  same  difficulty  in  crossing  which  we  had  encountered  in  the 
passage  of  Grand  River ;  but  we  had  now  learned  wisdom  from  experi- 

e,  and  had,  moreover,  little  left  to  lose. 
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The  dreaded  "  third  day  "  which  was  to  see  ns  provisionlees  at  length 
arrived,  and,  instead  of  breakfast,  I  tried  to  fill  the  "aching  Yoid"  by 
drawing  my  belt  a  hole  or  two  tighter;  a  great  relief,  as  I  can  testify,  for 
the  cravings  of  an  empty  stomach. 

As  I  rode  along,  reflecting,  rather  gloomily,  I  mnst  confess,  npon  the 
position  of  onr  i^airs,  and  considering  where  or  in  what  form  a  supply 
might  best  be  obtained,  I  discovered  that  the  same  feelings  were  occnpy* 
ing  the  minds  of  most  of  the  party ;  and  before  we  halteid  for  the  night 
it  was  moved,  resolred,  and  finally  determined,  that  the  ftkttest  of  oar 
way- worn  steeds  should  be  killed,  dressed,  and  eaten.  This  idea  for- 
nished  ample  material  for  contemplation.  Eat  horse-meat !  The  veiy 
thought  was  revolting.  I  had  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Dana  tells  some 
story  of  the  kind,  I  believe ;  and  I  remember  tiie  chorus  of  a  nautical 
melody,  deservedly  popular  among  seamen,  which  begins : 

''Old  horse,  old  horae,  what  brought  you  herof 
From  Saracen's  Head  to  Portland  pier, 
Fve  carted  stone  this  many  a  year ; 
Till  killed  hy  blows  and  sore  abuse. 
They've  salted  me  down  for  sailor's  use." 

And  so  on,  through  forty  lines  of  doggerel.  But  tlien  the  contemplation 
of  horse-meat,  as  an  edible,  had  been  with  me  but  an  abstract  idea,  which 
I  had  never  contemplated  putting  into  practice.  Now,  however,  the 
thing  was  tangible.  To  eat,  or  not  to  eat,  became  "  the  question ; "  and, 
after  due  consideration,  Hunger  arguing  the  case  on  one  side,  with  strong 
Necessity  for  an  advocate — and  Fastidiousness  taking  the  opposite,  with 
Prejudice  for  her  backer,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  not  and 
could  not  eat  horse-flesh.  In  accordance  with  this  valorous  decision, 
although  upon  our  arrival  at  camp,  a  horse  (lean,  old,  and  decidedly 
tough)  was  actually  killed,  cut  up,  and  freely  eaten  of,  I  alone  stood 
aloof,  and  went  snpperless  to  bed.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  for  Starva- 
tion is  a  weighty  reasoner,  and  Hunger  gained  the  day  at  last  I  stood 
out  like  a  Trojan  for  eight-and-forty  hours,  and  then  "  gave  in  "  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  possible,  and  for  more  than  a  week  ate  horse-flesh  regu- 
larly. Perhaps  the  reader  would  like  to  know  how  it  tasted.  I  can 
only  say  that  it  was  an  old  animal,  a  tough  animal,  a  sore-backed  animal 
— and,  upon  the  whole — I  prefer  beef. 

During  this  period  of  scarcity,  we  met  with  several  parties  of  Indians; 
biit  found  their  condition  little  better  than  our  own ;  indeed,  I  believe  it 
would  have  nauseated  even  a  frequenter  of  a  six-penny  "restaurant,''  to 
have  seen  the  horrible  messes  which  their  women  were  concocting.  Butt 
had  got  bravely  over  my  squeamishuess  by  this  time,  and  would  have  dined 
with  a  Mandarin,  without  ever  inquiring  into  the  contents  of  the  dishes. 
Reallyi  I  blush  to  confess  it — but  I  actually  tried  to  buy  a  fat  puppy, 
which,  truly  and  conscientiously,  I  intended  to  have  eaten.  I  enticed  the 
brute  (which,  by  the  way,  was  a  short-haired  animal,  with  a  stumpy  tail, 
and  decidedly  mangy  look)  into  the  lodge  of  its  owner,  and  then,  by 
means  of  signs,  opened  a  negotiation  for  its  purchase.  I  offered  the  ex- 
tent of  my  available  capital— three  cartridges  and  five  brass  buttons. 
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I  said,  "bow-wow,"  pointing  first  to  tlie  dog,  and  then  to  raj  month, 
which  already  watered  in  anticipation  of  the  dainty ;  bnt  though  my 
proposition  was  comprehended,  and  the  sarage  looked  npon  the  buttons 
with  a  longing  eye,  he  seemed  nnwilling  to  trade ;  and,  finally,  explained 
his  reluctance,  by  pointing  with  one  hand  to  the  pnppy,  while  he  gently 
patted  bis  capacious  stomach  with  the  other :  thereby  giving  me  to  un- 
derstand that  the  beast  was  intended  for  his  own  private  eating.  Finding 
that  the  dog  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  fair  means,  and  nrgcS  by  the  ne- 
cessity to  secure  him  at  all  hazards,  I  returned  to  camp,  and  dispatched 
"Juan"  as  a  foraging  party  of  one,  to  inrade  the  enemy's  camp  and 
carry  off  the  pnppy,  "nolens  volens.^^  But  he  found  the  animal  (who 
may  have  suspected  something  from  the  intentness  with  which  I  regarded 
him)  safely  housed,  and  abandoned  the  enterprise  in  despair. 

Upon  reaching  the  borders  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  our  situation,  so 
far  as  food  was  concerned,  became  somewhat  improved.  We  found  this 
portion  of  the  country  to  be  by  far  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting 
which  we  had  yet  seen — every  turning  of  the  trail  disclosing  some  new 
beauty  of  its  grand  and  majestic  scenery.  Our  course,  except  while 
crowing  a  dividing  ridge,  lay  mostly  along  the  mountain  passes,  where 
huge  cliffs  reared  their  rocky  barriers,  upon  either  hand  crowned  with 
vanoufl  trees,  the  pine  and  a  species  of  aspen  being  the  most  prominent. 
These  valleys  abounded  in  game,  among  which  I  noticed  the  black-taUed 
deer,  elk,  antelope,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  or  "big-horn,"  as  they 
are  sometimes  called.  This  abundance,  however,  proved  rather  a  matter 
of  vexation  than  a  real  benefit ;  for  the  animals  were  so  wild  and  unap- 
proachable, that  our  hunters  were  often  disappointed  in  obtaining  meat; 
80  that  bnt  for  the  Indians,  who  were  here  better  provided,  we  should 
have  been  obliged  to  return  to  the  horseflesh. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  accompanying  Carson,  about  this  time,  on  one 
of  our  many  excursions  to  procure  venison.  We  had  discovered  a  doe 
with  her  fawn  in  a  little  grassy  nook,  where  the  surrounding  rocks  would 
partially  screen  us  from  their  view,  while  we  crawled  within  gunshot. 
Dismounting  with  as  littie  noise  as  possible,  I  remained  stationary,  hold- 
ing our  horses,  while  Kit  endeavored  to  approach  the  unsuspecting  deer. 
We  were  both  somewhat  nervous,  for  our  supper  and  breakfast  de- 
pended upon  our  success ;  and  we  knew  well  from  former  experiences 
that  if  the  doe  heard  but  the  cracking  of  a  bush  she  wonld  be  off  like  the 
wind.  Slit,  therefore,  advanced  with  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  care, 
using  every  caution  which  a  hunter's  education  could  suggest,  and  at  length 
gaii^  a  point  wi^n  rifle-shot  of  his  prey.  My  nervousness  was  now 
i^t  its  height ;  why  don't  he  fire  ?  thought  I.  But  Kit  was  cooler,  and 
eakulated  more  closely  than  myself.  At  last  I  saw  him  bring  his  rifle  to 
his  eye,  at  the  same  time  showing  himself  sufficiently  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  doe,  who  raised  her  head  a  little  to  get  a  look  at  the  object 
of  alarm,  thus  offering  a  better  mark  for  his  rifle ;  a  moment  more,  at  the 
report  of  ihe  piece,  &e  doe  made  a  convulsive  bound,  and  then  rolled 
upon  the  award.  To  tie  our  horses,  cut  up  the  deer,  and  attach  its  quar- 
tors  to  our  saddles,  was  Uie  woric  of  twenty  minutes  more ;  and  then,  re- 
mountingy  we  pursued  our  way,  making  quite  a  triumphal  entry  into 
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camp,  where  Kit's  good  lack  rejoiced  the  hearts  and  ttomachg  of  erery 
man  in  the  party ;  it  was  really  a  great  event  to  ns  in  those  days,  and  we 
had  that  night  a  right  jolly  time  of  it 

From  those  rugged  monntain  paths  we  at  length  emerged,  deseend- 
ing  into  the  beautiful  plains  known  as  Taos  Valley.  Here  we  had 
scarcely  gone  a  day's  journey,  before  we  discoyered  a  great  increase  m 
the  amount  of  ''  Indian  sign,"  and  also  a  change  in  its  appearance,  wfaid), 
though  hardly  perceptible  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  was  too  sorely  read  bjf 
Carson's  not  to  beget  great  uneasiness. 

'*  Look  here,"  said  Kit,  as  he  dismounted  from  his  mule,  and  stopped 
to  examine  the  trail ;  **  The  Indians  have  passed  across  onr  road  since 
san-up,  and  they  are  a  war  party,  too ;  no  sign  of  lodge-poles,  and  do 
colt  traAcs ;  they  are  no  Mends  neither ;  here's  a  feather  that  some  ai 
them  has  dropped.  We'll  have  trouble  yet^  if  we  don't  keep  a  bright 
look-out." 

Ottr  camp  that  night  was  upon  the  borders  of  a  stream  which  had  been 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  until  the  neighboring  prairies  had 
been  overflown  to  a  considerable  extent  This  deposit  of  water,  now 
grown  partially  stagnant,  had  given  birth  to  myriads  of  musquitoes,  who 
at  evening  arose  like  a  mighty  cloud  from  their  marshy  beds  to  precipi- 
tate themselves  upon  our  devoted  camp.  Talk  about  the  plagaes  of 
Egypt  I  I  will  compromise  for  any  amount  of  frogs  and  locusts,  or  even 
take  fleas  by  way  of  variety,  but  defend  me  from  &ose  winged  torments, 
called  musquitoes.  These  fellows,  too,  were  of  the  regular  gallinipper 
tribe,  of  which  old  officers  who  have  seen  service  in  l£e  everglades  of 
Florida  tell  such  wondrous  tales.  .  To  repulse  this  army  of  invasion  we 
made  smokes,  and  hovered  over  tiiem  until  our  eyes  were  litendfy  a 
"fountain  of  water;"  but,  though  whole  battalions  were  suffocated  and 
perished  in  the  flames,  millions  rushed  in  to  fill  tiieir  places  uid  renew 
the  fight.  Our  poor  mules,  equally  annoyed  with  ourselves,  ^wed 
more  sagacity  than  I  gave  them  ci^it  for,  by  getting  together  in  a 
body,  and  standing  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  so  that  the  tail  of  one  was  kept  in 
motion  near  the  head  of  the  other,  thus  establishing  an  association  for 
mutual  protection,  which  kept  the  hisects  in  some  measure  at  a  distanee. 
But  it  certainly  was  a  ludicrous  sight  to  watch  the  long-eared  crowd 
with  their  tails  going  like  the  sails  of  an  assembly  of  windmills,  and  to 
observe  their  look  of  patient  resignation  when  some  musquito,  more 
daring  than  his  fellows,  broke  through  their  barrier,  biting  keenly  in  d^ 
fiance  of  thefr  precautions.  Finding  it  impossible  to  remain  by  the 
camp  fires,  I  at  length  rolled  myself  up  in  a  Mexican  blanket,  covering 
my  head  so  completely  that  I  excluded  not  only  the  musquitoes,  but  the 
air,  and  thus  remained  in  a  state  of  partial  suffocation,  listening  to  the 
shrill  war  song  of  our  assailants,  until  the  cooler  winds  of  midaight 
forced  them  to  leave  the  field,  and  take  refuge  in  the  oozy  swamps. 

We  were  up  before  the  sun  on  the  following  day,  and  continned  on 
down  the  valley.  Near  noon,  Carson  discovered  a  number  of  what 
appeared  to  be  Indians,  some  distance  ahead,  in  a  hollow,  where  a  few 
stunted  trees  partially  concealed  them  from  our  Tiew.  A  little  beyond 
their  camp  we  perceived  a  large  number  of  animals  grazing,  whkh  ba- 
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kksBed  the  prestnce  of  a  p&rty  2ls  large,  or  nearly  as  large,  as  oor  own. 
Ab  these  people  were  evidently  onaware  of  oar  proximity,  we  called  a 
halt^aiid  after  a  moment's  consoltation,  determined  to  make  a  charge,  and 
as  we  seemed  pretty  eqaally  matched  in  regard  to  nnmbers,  to  take,  if 
neeessary,  the  ofifenmye  line  of  conduct  With  this  view,  we  selected  ten 
of  ear  best  men,  and  having  arrayed  our  forces,  came  down,  so  far  as 
determination  was  concerned,  in  a  very  gallant  style,  each  man  with  his 
rifle  in  his  hand,  firmly  resolved  ^'to  do  or  die.''  Bnt,  alas,  for  the 
poetry  of  the  affair,  we  conld  boast  bat  little  of  the 

"Pomp,  pride,  and  cirotunstanoe  of  glorioiifl  war,*' 

either  in  onr  dress  or  accoutrements.  "  Falstaff 's  ragged  regiment,"  so 
often  quoted  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Yolnnteerism,  were  regular  troops 
when  compared  with  our  dashing  cavaliers.  We  looked  ragged  enough 
sod  dirty  enongii  in  ail  conscience,  without  any  extra  attempt  at  effect, 
bat^  as  if  to  complete  the  picture,  the  two  unfortunate  individuals  who 
wanted  '^  unmentionables  "  were  front-rank  men,  and  your  very  humble 
Berrant,  the  author,  had  a  portion  of  an  under-garment,  which  shall  be 
nameless,  tied  round  his  head,  in  lieu  of  a  hat  Take  us  all  in  ail,  we 
certainly  did  not  neglect  the  advice  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  heroes,  who 
bads  his  followers  ''hang  out  their  banners  on  the  outer  wall"  The 
moles,  too — confound  Uieir  stupidity !  —  ruined  the  affair,  so  far  as  it 
might  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  secret  expedition,  by  stretching  out 
Uteir  heads,  protruding  their  long  ears,  and  yelling  most  vociferously. 
"Confoond  your  stumbling  body  I"  said  one  old  mountaineer  to  his  steed, 
(aiall-eyed  marcho,)  ''  maybe  you'll  have  something  to  make  a  noise  for, 
when  yon  get  an  Apache  arrow  slipped  into  yon. "  But  our  famous  charge 
oamale^l]^k  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  and  inglorious  close  upon  reach- 
ing the  camp  of  our  supposed  enemies,  by  the  discovery  that  they  were 
n^hing  more  nor  less  than  Mexican  traders,  who  had  penetrated  thus 
&rinto  the  wilderness  for  the  purpose  of  trafficking  with  the  Indians. 
From  these  fellows  we  obtained  some  useful,  but  not  particularly  en- 
coQiaging  information,  to  the  effect  that  a  party  of  mountaineers,  larger 
than  onr  own,  and  better  supplied  with  arms,  had  been  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians near  the  point  at  which  we  expected  to  encamp  that  night,  defeated, 
ttd  despoiled  of  their  property.  There  was  nothing  before  us,  however, 
bat  to  push  ahead,  and  that  evening  found  few  in  our  camp  who  cared  to 
sleep  soundly.  With  a  view  to  greater  watchfubess,  our  guard  was 
doubled,  tiie  sentries  crawling  to  and  from  their  posts ;  and  all  making 
SB  little  disturt)ance  as  possible.  The  fires  of  an  Indian  camp — probably 
&  part  of  the  same  band  who  had  defeated  tJie  mountaineers  —  shone 
brightly  from  a  hillside  about  half  a  mile  distant ;  and  having  nothing  to 
«ook,  we  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  extinguish  our  own,  which  had 
^n  lighted  to  drive  away  the  musquitoes.  During  the  night  great  un- 
^^ess  among  the  animals  betokened  the  presence  or  close  vicinity  of 
loridag  Indians;  and  Kit,  whose  long  acquaintance  with  the  savages  had 
tooght  him  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  modes  of  warfare,  believing  that 
^  would  attack  us  about  daybreak,  determined  to  steal  a  march  upcm 
the  enemy.    In  pursuance  of  1^  object,  we  saddled  our  beasts  at  mid- 
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sight,  and  departed  as  noiselesslj  as  possible,  traveling  bj  starligbt  mitfl 
the  first  glimmer  of  dawn,  when  we  paused  for  a  few  moments  to  breatke 
onr  tired  animals,  and  then  continued  on. 

We  had,  upon  leaving  our  last  night's  camp,  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
to  travel  before  reaching  the  first  settlements  in  New  Mexico,  the  nearest 
place  of  safety ;  and  it  was  now  determined  to  make  the  distance  with<mt 
delay.  Accordingly,  we  pressed  on  as  rapidly  as  the  condition  of  oar 
cattle  would  permit,  stopping  only  to  shift  our  saddles  to  one  of  the 
loose  animals,  when  those  we  rode  showed  signs  of  giving  out  Late  i& 
the  afternoon  we  had,  by  the  free  use  of  whip  and  spur,  reached  a  point 
some  eighteen  miles  distant-Arom  the  first  Mexican  habitations. 

I  was  just  beginning  to  feel  a  little  relieved  from  the  anxious  watch- 
fulness of  the  last  few  days,  and  had  even  beguiled  the  weariness  of  the 
way  by  picturing  to  myself  the  glorious  dinner  I  would  order  upon  reach- 
ing Santa  F^,  when  Carson,  who  had  been  looking  keenly  ahead,  inter- 
rupted my  musings,  by  exclaiming,  ''Look  at  that  Indian  village;  ive 
have  stumbled  upon  the  rascals,  af^r  all."  It  was  but  too  true — a  sad- 
den turning  of  the  trail  had  brought  us  full  in  view  of  nearly  two  hundred 
lodges,  which  were  located  upon  a  rising  ground  some  half  a  mile  ^stant 
to  the  right  of  our  trail.  At  this  particular  point  the  valley  grew  nar- 
rower, and  hemmed  in  as  we  were  upon  either  hand  by  a  chain  of  hills 
and  mountains,  we  had  no  resource  but  to  keep  straight  forward  on  our 
course,  in  the  expectation  that  by  keeping,  as  sailors  say,  "  weU  under 
the  land,"  we  might  possibly  slip  by  unperceived.  But  our  hope  was  a 
vain  one ;  we  had  already  been  observed,  and  ere  we  had  gone  a  hundred 
yards,  a  warrior  came  dating  out  from  their  town,  and,  putting  his  horee 
to  its  speedy  rode  rapidly  up  to  Carson  and  myself;  he  was  a  foidy  forai- 
ed  savage,  mounted  upon  a  noble  horse,  and  his  fresh  paint  and  gaady 
equipments  looked  any  thing  but  peaceful.  This  fellow  continued  his 
headlong  career  until  almost  at  our  side,  and  then,  checking  his  8t«ed 
80  suddenly  as  to  throw  the  animal  back  upon  its  haunches,  he  inquired 
for  the  ''  capitan"  (a  Spanish  word  generally  used  by  the  Indians  to  sig- 
nify chief);  in  answer  to  which,  I  pointed  first  to  Carson,  and  then  to 
myself.  Kit,  who  had  been  regarding  him  intently,  but  without  speaking, 
now  turned  to  me,  and  said :  ''  I  will  speak  to  this  warrior  in  Eutaw,  and 
if  he  understands  me  it  will  prove  that  he  belongs  to  a  friendly  tribe ;  bat 
if  he  does  not,  we  may  know  the  contrary,  luid  must  do  the  best  we  can: 
but  firom  his  paint  and  manner  I  expect  it  will  end  in  a  fight  anyway. " 

Kit  then  turned  to  the  Indian,  who,  to  judge  from  his  expression^  was 
engaged  in  taking  mental,  but  highly  satisfactory  notes  of  our  way-worn 
party,  with  their  insufficient  arms  and  scanty  equipments,  and  asked  him 
in  the  Eutaw  tongue,  ''Who  are  you  ?"  The  savage  stared  at  us  for  a  mo^ 
ment;  and  then,  putting  a  finger  into  either  ear,  shook  his  head  slowly 
fh)m  side  to  side.  "  I  knew  it,"  said  Kit ;  '**  it  is  just  as  I  thoug;fat^  ancl 
we  are  in  for  it  at  last  Look  here,  Thomas  I"  added  he  (cdling^  to  «d 
old  mountain  man) — ''get  the  mules  together,  and  drive  them  up  totlua 
little  patch  of  chapperal,  while  we  follow  with  the  Indian."  Oarson  thed 
requested  me  in  a  whisper  to  drop  behind  the  savage  (who  appeared  de^ 
termined  to  accompany  us),  and  be  ready  to  shoot  him  at  a  nsiirato^ 
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wMidBg,  if  Beeesdfy  required.  Haring  taken  up  a  position  accordingly, 
I  mani^fed  to  cock  raj  rifle,  which  I  habitnallj  carried  npon  the  saddle, 
withoQt  exciting  saspicion. 

Kit  rode  ahead  to  soperintend  the  morements  of  the  party  who,  under 
the  gmdonee  of  Thomas,  had  by  this  time  got  the  pack  and  loose  animals 
tog^her,  and  were  driring  them  toward  a  grove  abont  two  hundred  yards 
Ibnher  from  the  Tillage.  We  had  advanced  thus  but  a  short  distance, 
when  Carson  (who  from  Ume  to  time  had  been  glancing  backward  over 
kis  shoulder)  reined  in  his  mule  until  we  again  rode  side-by-side.  While 
stooping,  as  if  to  adjust  his  saddle,  he  said,  in  too  low  a  tone  to  reach 
any  ears  but  mine:  "Look  back,  but  express  no  surprise."  I  did  so, 
and  beheld  a  sight  which,  though  highly  picturesque,  and  furnishing  a 
strikmg  subject  for  a  painting;  was,  under  existing  circumstances,  rather 
ealealated  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  nerves.  In  short,  I  saw 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  finely  mounted,  and  painted  for  war, 
with  their  long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  charging  down  upon  us,  shak- 
ing thOT  lances  and  brandishing  their  spears  as  they  came  on. 

By  tiik  time  we  had  reached  the  timber,  if  a  few  stunted  trees  could 
he  dignified  with  the  name ;  and  Kit,  springmg  firom  his  mule,  called  out 
to  t^  men,  "  Now  boys,  Amount,  tie  up  your  riding  mules ;  those  of 
you  who  have  guns,  get  round  the  caballada,  and  look  out  for  the  Indians; 
and  yoo  wiio  Imve  none,  get  inside,  and  hold  some  of  the  animals.  Take 
care,  Thomas,  and  shoot  down  the  mule  with  the  mail  bags  on  her  pack, 
if  they  try  to  stampede  the  animals." 

We  had  scarcely  made  these  hurried  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
n^  onwelcorae  visitors,  before  the  whole  horde  was  npon  us,  and  had 
SBrrounded  our  position.  For  the  next  fifteen  minutes  a  scene  of  con- 
feskm  and  excitement  ensued  whfeh  baffles  all  my  powers  of  description. 
On  the  one  hand  the  Indians  pressed  closely  in,  yelling,  aiming  their 
spears,  uid  drawing  their  bows,  while  their  chiefs,  conspicuous  from  their 
activity,  dashed  here  and  there  among  the  crowd,  commanding  and  direct- 
ing their  followers.  On  the  other  side,  our  little  band,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  had  lost  their  rifles  in  Grand  Kiver,  stood  firmly  around  the 
eabaUada;  Carson,  a  few  paces  in  advance,  giving  orders  to  his  men,  and 
haranguing  the  Indians.  His  whole  demeanor  was  now  so  entirely 
duusged  that  he  looked  like  a  different  man ;  his  eye  fairly  flashed,  and 
his  r^e  was  grasped  with  all  the  energy  of  an  iron  will. 

"There," cried  he,  addressing  the  savages,  "is  oor  line:  cross  it  if  you 
dare,  and  we  begin  to  shoot.  You  ask  us  to  let  yon  in,  bat  you  wont 
come  unless  you  ride  over  us.  You  say  you  are  friends,  but  yon  don't  act 
like  it.  No,  you  don't  deceive  us  so,  we  know  you  too  well ;  so  stand 
back,  or  your  lives  are  in  danger.". 

It  was  a  bold  thing  in  him  to  talk  thus  to  these  blood-thirsty  rascals ; 
but  a  crisis  had  arrived  in  which  boldness  alone  could  save  us,  and  he 
Itoew  it.  Thej  had  five  men  to  our  one ;  our  ammunition  was  reduced  to 
three  rounds  per  man,  and  resistance  could  have  been  but  momentary ; 
hat  aoMmg  our  band  the  Indians  must  have  recognised  mountain  men, 
who  would  hsv^  fought  to  the  last,  and  they  knew  from  sad  experience 
that  tlw  trapper's  rifle  rarely  missed  its  aim.  Our  animals,  moreover, 
14 
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worn  out  aj9  they  were,  woald  have  been  scarcely  worth  fighting  for,  tud 
oar  scalps  a  dear  bargain. 

Oar  assailants  were  evidently  undecided,  and  this  indecision  saved  u; 
for  jost  as  they  seemed  preparing  for  open  hostilities,  as  rifles  were  cock- 
ed and  bows  drawn,  a  ronnet,  moanted  npon  a  weaiy  and  foam  specked 
steed,  came  galloping  in  from  the  direction  of  the  settlements,  bringing 
information  of  evident  importance;  After  a  moment's  consnltation  witk 
this  new  arrival,  the  chief  whistled  shrilly,  and  the  warriors  fell  back. 
Carson's  quick  eye  had  already  detected  their  confnsitHi,  and  taming  to 
his  men,  he  called  out,  "Now  boys,  we  have  a  chance;  jump  into  yom 
saddles,  get  the  loose  animals  before  you,  and  then  handle  your  rifles,  and 
if  the^e  fellows  interfere  with  us  we^U  make  a  running  fight  of  it" 

In  on  instant  each  man  was  in  his  saddle,  and  with  the  caballada  in 
front  we  retired  slowly ;  Cacing  about  from  time  to  time,  to  obsenre  the 
movements  of  our  enemies,  who  followed  on,  but  finally  1^  us  and  difi* 
appeared  in  the  direction  of  their  village,  leaving  our  people  to  pursue 
their  way  undisturbed.  We  rode  hard,  and  about  midnight  reached  the 
first  Mexican  dwellings  which  we  had  seen  since  our  departure  from  the 
Pacific  coast  This  town  being  nothing  more  t^an  a  collection  of  shep- 
herds' huts,  we  did  not  enter,  but  inade  camp  near  it  Here  also  we 
learned  the  secret  of  our  almost  miraculous  escape  from  the  Indians,  in 
the  fact  that  a  party  of  two  hundred  volunteers  were  on  their  way  to  pun- 
ish the  perpetrators  of  the  recent  Indian  outrages  in  that  vidnity ;  this 
then  was  the  intelligence  which  had  so  opportunely  been  brought  by  their 
runner,  who  must  have  discovered  the  horsemen  while  upon  their  march. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  we  slept  the  sleep  of  tired  men  that 
night.  I  for  one  did  not  awake  with  the  dawn.  Our  tired  animals  too 
appeared  to  require  some  repose  ere  they  renewed  their  labors;  and  it 
was  therefore  decided  that  we  should  take  a  holiday  of  rest  before  de- 
parting for  Taos,  now  distant  but  one  day's  journey.  I  remember  cele- 
brating this  occasion  by  visiting  one  of  the  Mexican  huts,  where  I  (Nrderd 
the  most  magnificent  dinner  that  the  place  afforded,  eggs  and  goat's  milk, 
at  discretion  —  if  discretion  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  terrible  haroc 
we  made  among  the  eatables,  a  thing  which  on  reflection  appears  to  m 
more  than  doubtful. 

Early  upon  the  following  day  we  resumed  our  march,  and  that  evening 
terminated  our  journeyings  for  a  season,  by  bringiag  us  to  the  Mexican 
village  of  Taos,  where  I  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Canson  and  hi^ 
amiable  wife,  a  Spanish  lady,  and  a  relative,  I  believe,  of  some  formd 
governor  of  New  Mexico. 

During  our  sojourn  I  visited  most  portions  of  the  town,  which,  beyond 
the  fact  of  its  having  suffered  in  former  days  from  the  chances  of  intestine 
warfare  or  foreign  invasion,  has  little  to  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  th^ 
traveler.  Its  inhabitants  exhibit  all  the  indolent,  loung^g  characteristid 
of  the  lower  order  of  Mexicans,  the  utter  want  both  of  moral  and  mei^ 
tal  culture  making  itself  every  where  apparent.  These  people,  who  kno^ 
no  higher  duty,  and  acknowledge  no  purer  rule  of  conduct  than  a  blmi 
compliance  with  the  exactions  of  a  corrupt  priesthood,  regard  hones 
labor  as  a  burden,  and  resort  to  it  only  when  driven  by  their  neceasitiej 
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Skepiog,  smokhig  and  gambling  consume  the  greater  portion  of  their 
day ;  while  nightly  fandangoes  furnish  fruitful  occasions  for  murder,  rob- 
bery, and  other  acts  of  outrage.  I  speak  of  the  country  as  it  impressed 
me  at  the  period  of  my  passage  through  it,  some  years  ago,  when  these 
remarks  were  applicable  to  a  large  majority  of  its  male  population.  It 
is  but  just,  however,  to  state,  that  the  women  of  New  Mexico  toil  harder, 
and  in  this  respect  are  more  perfect  slaves  to  the  tyranny  of  their  hus- 
bands, than  any  other  females,  if  we  except  the  Indians,  upon  this  conti- 
nent They  are  litterally  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water;-'  but, 
unlike  their  cowardly  and  treacherous  lords,  their  hearts  are  ever  open  to 
the  suflferings  of  the  unfortifnate.  Many  have  borne  witness  to  the  fact ; 
for  the  wounded  mountaineer,  the  plundered  trader,  and  fettered  prison- 
ers, dragged  as  a  triumphal  show  through  their  villages  by  men  who 
never  dared  to  meet  their  captives  upon  equal  terms  in  the  field,  have 
experienced  sympathy  and  obtained  relief  from  these  dark-eyed  daughters 
of  New  Mexico. 

The  houses  of  Taos,  like  those  of  Los  Angeles  in  California,  are  for 
the  most  part  built  of  addbeSj  with  walls  of  great  thickness,  the  windows 
being  narrow,  and  strongly  barred  with  iron  rods,  which,  while  they  afford 
a  greater  degree  of  security  to  the  residents  in  tioies  of  danger,  give  the 
place  a  gloomy,  prison-like  appearance,  which  is  far  from  agreeable.  In 
the  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  their  dwellings,  as  well  as  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  fumiture^which  they  contain,  the  New  Mexicans  differ  great- 
ly from  any  of  the  Spanish  race  whom  I  have  hitherto  seen.  The  sides 
of  their  rooms  are  provided  with  huge  roUs  of  "sarapes^^  (a  kind  of 
coarse  blanket,  which  forms  one  of  their  principal  articles  of  trade  with 
the  adjoining  provinces,  being  largely  manufactured  by  the  women  of  the 
country).  These  rolls  answer  the  double  purposes  of  beds  by  night  and 
lounges  by  day.  With  the  exception  of  these  changeable  conveniences, 
the  one  apartment,  which  serves  as  kitchen,  parlor,  and  bedroom,  for  a 
whole  family,  boasts  no  other  moveables,  unless,  indeed,  some  aristocratic 
"rico''^  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  a  bench  or  table  fashioned  of  native 
wood,  and  so  rudely  carved  and  put  together  that  it  would  have  done  no 
great  credit  to  the  skill  of  our  friend  Robinson  Crusoe,  if  found  in  his 
kland  habitation. 

Both  rich  and  poor,  however,  agree  in  appropriating  one  end  of  their 
dwellings  to  a  sort  of  family  altar  or  chapel,  where  rude  engravings  of 
saints,  images  intended  to  represent  the  Savior,  or  "  La  Madre  de  Dios," 
sacred  relics,  and  consecrated  rosaries,  are  displayed  around  a  huge  cru- 
cifix, which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  wall  on  that  side  of  the  apartment. 
These  images,  particularly  upon  high  "  fiestas  "  and  holidays,  are  decked 
out  by  the  females  of  the  family  with  all  sorts  of  tawdry  ornaments ; 
and  on  such  occasions  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  a  doll  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  Mary  arrayed  in  a  muslin  frock,  trimmed  with  artifi- 
cial roses,  and  festooned  with  ribbons  of  the  gayest  hues.  Here  and 
there  are  oil  paintings ;  a  worse  copy  of  a  bad  picture,  or,  it  may  be, 
a  veritable  "Old  Master,"  occupies  the  post  of  honor,  and  portrays 
saints,  angels,  and  demons  in  every  possible  attitude,  and  engaged  in 
every  improbable  avocation.    As  an  instance  of  the  singularity  of  these 
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prodaotions,  I  need  only  give  an  example  of  one  of  the  ladicroas  modes 
of  depicting  Scripture  history  which  came  under  my  own  obsenration. 

In  the  "  caea^^  of  a  New  Mexican  "  rico  "  stands,  or  rather  hangs,  a 
picture  which  I  was  requested  by  its  owner  to  examine.  He  remarked 
that  it  was  held  to  be  uncommonly  handsome,  and  valuable  withal.  Af- 
ter some  little  difficulty,  I  managed  io  penetrate  the  vail  of  dust,  Tamisb, 
and  asphaltum  with  which  time  and  the  picture  cleaners  had  kindly 
shrouded  it,  and  was  rewarded  for  my  trouble  by  the  discovery  that  the 
artist  (whose  ideas  upoii  perspective  seemed  somewhat  celestial)  bad 
cliosen  for  his  subject  the  "Sacrifice  of  Isa^c.  Abraham  —  who  staDds 
upward  of  six  feet — in  a  yellow  uniform  coat  and  blue  striped  panta- 
loons, with  cavalry  boots,  spurs,  and  mustaches  to  match  —  is  about  put- 
ting an  end  to  Isaac  (whose  dress,  with  the  exception  of  the  mustaches, 
is  got  up  in  nearly  the  same  military  style  as  that  of  the  patriareh)  by 
blowing  out  his  brains  with  an  old-fashioned  blunderbuss,  the  muzxle  oif 
which  is  close  to  Isaac's  right  ear.  The  angel,  however,  has  arrived  jost 
in  the  very  nick  of  time ;  for  as  Abraham,  with  averted  head,  is  pulUng 
trigger,  the  celestial  visitor  discharges  a  torrent  of  water  from  a  hage 
squirt  directly  into  the  priming  of  the  gun,  thereby  saving  the  brains  of 
the  intended  victim.  As  regards  the  coloring  of  this  precious  "  work  of 
art,"  I  will  only  observe  that  it  would  probably,  with  a  little  smoking, 
bring  a  high  price  in  the  New  York  market  as  a  most  nndoobt^ 
"  original. " 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  my  Rocky  Mountain  narrative  chrom- 
cled  the  fact  that  my  friend  Carson  had  a  wife  who  was  then  residing  ia 
Taos.  Now  it  was  evident  that  Kit  felt  disposed  to  linger  by  his  own 
fireside  to  the  last  moment  which  duty  would  permit ;  and  when  we  re- 
member the  long  and  weary  days  of  peril  and  fatigue  which  our  advent- 
urous mountaineer  must  necessarily  undergo  before  revisiting  his  home, 
few  of  our  lady  readers  will  wonder  at  the  wish,  however  strange  it  may 
appear  to  those  unfortunate  Benedicts  who  have  found  the  silken  chaiifi 
of  matrimony  grow  heavier  in  the  wearing.  To  carry  out  his  design,  it 
was  mutually  agreed  that  I  should  depart  for  Santa  F^  with  the  greater 
number  of  our  men,  and  there  await  the  arrival  of  Carson,  who,  with 
fresher  animals,  proposed  accomplishing  the  distance  —  upward  of  ser- 
enty-five  miles  —  in  about  one  third  of  the  time  which  would  be  con- 
sumed by  our  tired  and  foot-sore  beasts  in  reaching  their  destination. 

It  was  a  pleasant  morning  in  the  month  of  June,  at  about  10  o'dock, 
judging  by  the  shadow  of  an  old  adobe  church,  which  serves  as  a  sort  of 
town  clock  or  sun-dial  to  the  denizens  of  Tao8  —  when  I  bade  Kit  a 
final  good-by,  with  a  hearty  shake  of  .the  hand,  and  flung  myself  into  the 
saddle,  and  turned  the  face  of  my  "little  gray,''  and  mine  own  in  conse- 
quence, toward  that  portion  of  our  party  who  had  already  lessened  the 
distance  between  themselve  and  "  La  Ciud^  de  Santa  F^  "  by  a  good 
Mexican  league  —  which  I  take  to  be  the  longest  in  the  world. 

I  had  scarcely  cleared  the  town  by  a  couple  of  miles,  when,  while  jog- 
ging soberly  along  with  a  greater  feeling  of  security  than  I  had  hitherto 
experienced  during  my  recent  travel,  I  made  my  mule's  laziness  an  ex- 
cuse for  relapsing  into  my  old  habit  of  day-dreaming ;  for  the  better 
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eDJojmeti  of  wliich  I  got  an  easy  poritton  in  the  saddle,  at  the  same  time 
loosening  the  reins.  It  was  not  long — coimting  bj  minotes — before 
m J  sagacious  "  little  gray  "  didcovered  that  she  could  loiter,  for  the  time 
being,  with  impnnity.  Haring  settled  this  fact  to  her  own  satisfection, 
she  next  proceeded  to  slacken  her  gut  from  a  dead  march  to  a  shuffle, 
and  finally  halted  outright,  to  devote  herself  to  a  more  profitable  discus* . 
sion  of  the  grasses  fringing  the  roadside  below,  while  her  master  "  chew- 
ed the  end  of  sweet  or  bitter  fancy  "  above.  We  might  have  passed  a 
half  an  hoar  in  this  stationary  way,  the  mole  botanizing  and  I  rumina- 
ting, when,  jost  as  I  had  finished  peopling  a  little  imaginary  world  of 
mine  own,  I  found  myself  ''brought  up  all  standing,"  nautically  speak- . 
ing,  by  the  sudden  report  of  an  escop^ta  fired  by  some  unseen  hand  from 
the  thicket-skirted  bluff  overhead ;  which,  coupled  with  the  sharp  whiz 
of  a  ball  within  anything  but  a  pleasant  proximity  to  my  right  ear,  as- 
tonished me  not  a  little.  But  the  voyageur  through  the  wilds  of  the 
Far  West  soon  learns  to  think  and  act  promptly,  and  my  two  months 
upon  the  road  had  abready  given  me  some  slight  experience :  so  without 
waiting  for  a  verbal  explanation,  I  sent  a  ball  and  half  a  dozen  buckshot 
to  the  probable  whereabouts  of  my  unknown  antagonist ;  and  then,  find- 
ing Diyself  contending  single-handed  with  an  ambushed  enemy,  and  con- 
sidering the  chances  of  a  fight  under  existing  circumstances  decidedly 
hazardous,  I  plied  whip  tad  spur  with  right  good-will  until  my  "  little 
gray  "  brought  me  safely  up  to  the  rear-guard  of  our  party.  Upon  re- 
lating my  adventure,  our  mountaineers  '*  allowed  that  a  greaser  wanted 
to  raise  my  har;^^  which,  being  translated  into  plain  English,  signifies 
that  I  had  that  day  served  as  a  target  for  some  prowling  Mexican. 

In  traversing  the  old  road  between  Taos  and  Santa  E§,  the  eye  of  the 
traveler  is  oftentimes  arrested  by  rude  wooden  crosses  half  imbedded  in 
stone-heaps.  These  crosses  mark  the  spot  where  some  one  has  been 
murdered  by  hostile  Indians,  or  the  equally  formidable  ladrones  —  as 
the  banditti  of  Mexico  are  usually  called.  The  stone-heaps  which  en- 
circle the  base  of  these  rude  structures  are,  as  I  am  told,  accumulated 
by  a  custom  of  the  country  which  requires  each  Mexican  who  passes 
them  to  add  a  stone  to  the  pile  already  gathered,  and  mutter  a  prayer 
for  the  repose  of  those  who  slumber  so  dreamlessly  l)eIow.  If  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  these  sad  memorials  of  crime  be  taken  as  a  proof,  the 
number  of  persons  who  die  a  violent  death  in  New  Mexico  must  be  very 
great 

rt  was  nearly  sunset,  when  the  close  of  our  first  day's  travel  broughti 
us  to  the  banks  of  a  clear  but  rapid  brook,  which  wound  its  way  through! 
the  narrow  street  of  a  little  Mexican  village.  Here  we  encamped  ;  and 
while  still  engaged  in  removing  the  saddles  from  our  weary  beasts,  we 
received  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  sent  2k  fair  representation, 
in  the  shape  of  some  half  a  dozen  senoriias,  who  brought  eggs,  goats' 
milk,  and  tortillas — ^the  sum  total  of  the  products  of  the  place.  Each  and 
all  of  these  they  were  willing  to  dispose  of  to  their  *'ain^'o«,"  Los  Ameri- 
canoBy  for  a  pecuniary  consideration.  But,  as  their  ''American  friends'' 
were  just  then  decidedly  deficient  in  funds  —  five  dollars  being  a  large 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  "  circulating  medium  "  in  the  hands  of  our 
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party  —  and,  moreover,  as  we  confideDtly  expected  that  tlie  same  state  of 
things  would  continue  until  relieved  by  the  pay-master,  their  traffic  pros- 
pered poorly. 

But  our  inability  to  trade  seemed  in  no  wise  to  lessen  their  sociabiiity, 
for  our  visitors  continued  to  come  in  until  every  man,  women,  and  child  in 
the  rancho  had  favored  us  with  their  company.  Among  others,  the  vil- 
lage priest  figured  most  conspicuously,  and,  from  his  clerical  dress,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  ample  rotundity  of  figure,  attracted  no  small  share  of 
my  attention.  Were  I  to  attempt  a  description  of  Father  Ignatio,  I  should 
say  that  his  style,  though  peculiar,  was  not  unlike  that  of  Saint  Nicholas 
of  Christmas  holiday  memory,  for 

**  He  liad  a  broad  chin,  and  a  little  round  belly. 

That  shook  when  he  laughed  like  a  bowl  fall  of  Jelley." 

Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  worthy  priest  was  a  man  of 
the  world,  who  loved  better  to  gather  life's  roses  than  to  encounter  its 
thorns ;  preferring  a  good  dinner  and  a  long  afternoon  siesia,  with  other 
carnal  enjoyments,  to  the  performance  of  a  penance  or  the  keeeping  of  a 
fast. 

By  nightfall  our  camp  would  have  furnished  a  rich  subject  for  Wou- 
verman's  pencil,  as  the  wild-looking  figures  flitted  to  aid  fro;  now 
strongly  marked  and  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  ruddy  glare^ 
of  the  fire-light,  and  then  growing  dim  and  shadowy  as  they  retired  into 
the  gloom.  We  were  a  motley  group  withal — here  a  blanket-covered 
Mexican,  with  his  gaudy  sarape  and  broad-brimmed  sombrh'o,  and  there 
a  '^  Mountaitk  man,"  who,  with  his  patched  and  weather-stained  hunting- 
shirt,  long  hair,  and  matted  beard,  looked  quite  as  uncouth  in  our  own 
fantastic  garb ;  while  at  intervals  amid  the  throng  laughed  a  bevy  of 
dark  eyed  senoriiaSf  with  flowing  hair  and  coquetish  scarlet  petticoat, 
just  long  enough  to  display  a  taper  foot  and  faultless  ankle ;  who  chat- 
ted and  smoked  their  tiny  cigarritos  with  a  sang  froid  and  freedom 
firom  restraint  which  would  have  rivaled  even  the  assurance  of  our  fash- 
ionable belles.  And  now,  though  it  be  a  digression,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  like  the  style  of  these  same  daughters  of  Mexico.  There  is  little 
of  the  affected  fine  lady  about  them,  it  is  true.  They  are  nothing  more 
or  less  than  women ;  and  better  still,  woman  as  she  comes  from  her  Cre- 
ator's hands,  with  eyes,  teeth,  hair,  and  figures  —  ay,  and  for  that  matter, 
hearts  too,  occasionally — founded  upon  the  very  best  models — Dame 
Nature's  own.  In  a  word,  they  are  women  unstayed  and  unpadded,  who 
have  gained  nothing  from  conventionalism,  and  have  grown  up  to  their 
full  estate  in  blissful  ignorance  of  a  milliner's  modes. 

As  I  stood  gazing  upon  the  busy  scene,  thinking  to  myself  that  it 
would  have  seemed  passing  strange  to  sortie  of  my  polished  city  friends, 
I  was  interrupted  in  my  meditations  by  the  fat  fingers  and  unctuous 
voice  of  Father  Ignatio,  who  tapped  me  upon  the  shoulder,  at  the  same 
time  whispering  an  invitation  to  drink  a  quiet  glass  of  aguadiinte  with 
him  at  his  own  particular  sanctum  which  stood,  as  its  jovial  occupant  kind- 
ly observed  me,  at  not  great  distance  from  our  camp,  near  the  end  of  the 
cdlle. 
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I  luvfe  blnted  that  the  Friar  was  a  "Jolly  dog."  I  will  now  go  farther, 
and  dedare  that  hk  notion  of  a  sopper — a  supper  fbr  two — was,  to  a 
man  who  had  spent  twelre  hours  in  the  Baddle,  by  no  means  a  bad  one. 
Tne,  we  lacked  denied  turkey  and  oysters ;  but  the  chocolate,  and  the 
omelette,  and  "hotch-potch,"  savoring  strongly  of  red  peppers — pre- 
pay as  my  reverend  host  assured  me,  with  an  indescribable  roll  of  his 
eje»  by  one  of  the  prettiest  niruia  in  the  village — proved  rather  appe- 
tuing ;  nor  was  thk  by  any  means  the  ultimatum  of  the  feast ;  for  with 
ft  sly  glance  from  the  window  to  discover  if  any  prying  loiterer  was 
aear^not  (as  the  good  ftither  explained  to  me)  "for  fear  of  scandal ; 
for  a  Mexican  priest — gr&cious  a  Did8  " —  (here  the  old  sinner  smacked 
his  Mps)  "  did  pretty  much  as  he  pleased ; "  but  lest  some  thirsty  neighbor 
should  drop  in  to  share  the  liquor — my  host  unlocked  a  hidden  closet 
in  tbe  wall,  and  brought  forth  a  weighty  flask,  whose  cobwebbed  sides 
and  weD-seided  mouth  gave  foir  promise  of  a  good  thing  to  come.  The 
Padre's  Bardolphian  nose  grew  a  shade  rosier  as  he  uncorked  it ;  and 
his  little  black  eyes  fairly  twinkled  as,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  prevent 
BOBtakes,  he  carried  it  to  his  lips. 

"To  your  good  health,  my  son;  may  you  live  a  thousand  years," 
said  the  Priest,  as,  after  a  preparatory  dusting,  he  proceeded  to  test  its 
eontents. 

I  watched  my  reverend  friend's  movements  with  some  degree  of 
auiety  j  fbr  the  receptacle,  large  as  it  was,  was  well  tilted  ere,  with  a 
]<mg-drawn  ngli  and  a  look  of  fond  regret,  he  lowered  it  to  pass  it  to  his 
goest 

And  now,  tboagh  the  "Brick  Lane  Branch  of  the  Orand  Junction 
United  Ebenezer  Temperance  Society,"  stood  in  the  breach  and  forbade 
itaattorance,  I  will  say  that  that  Friar  was  most  assuredly  a  trump ;  for 
the  iaak,  instead  of  containing  the  execrable  aguadi^nte  of  the  country, 
u  my  first  invitation  had  led  me  to  suspect,  was  fragrant  of  as  fine  old 
Cogniac  as  ever  slumbered  in  the  cellar  of  a  gouty  peer. 

But  as  "enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,"  and  as  I  did  not  desire  to  fol- 
low too  strictly  the  example  of  my  reverend  friend,  who  took  his  liquor 
in  its  primitive  state,  I  poured  a  portion  into  a  little  tin  "  convaniency  " 
whidi  usually  accompanied  me  upon  my  travels,  and  having  added  an 
eqoal  quantity  of  a  weaker  beverage,  drank,  with  all  the  ceremony  which 
tlM  gravity  of  our  acquaintanceship  demanded,  to  his  Church,  and  its 
worthy  representative.  The  ice  being  now  fairly  broken,  the  friar  came 
OQt  ^oriously,  and  told  more  good  stories  than  my  limited  stock  of  Span- 
ish would  enable  me  to  appreciate. 

I  have  a  recollection  of  assisting  him  some  time  after  midnight  in  the 
performance  of  La  Fonchada,  the  national  air  of  Mexico,  when,  being 
A  firm  believer  in  the  virtues  of  temperance  and  sobriety,  and  finding  that 
^7  new  friend  was  in  a  fair  way  to  make  a  night  of  it,  I  rose,  and  plead 
^1  long  day's  march  as  an  apology  for  so  early  a  leave-taking — to  the 
woessity  of  which  the  Padre  reluctantly  assented,  at  the  same  time  prof- 
fering his  services  to  see  me  safe  home  (he  had  drank  thrice  to  my  once), 
stt  offer  which  the  unsteadiness  of  his  legs  might  possibly  have  interfered 
vith  his  fulfiilling. 
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Had  the  Padre  been  wise,  he  would  moat  certainly  haTe  followed  my 
example.  Bat^  so  far  from  seeking  repose,  I  caoght,  as  I  walked  dowa 
to  my  camp,  a  glimpse  of  the  reverend  man,  as  he  passed  between  tin 
window  and  the  light,  with  the  bottle  clasped  lovingly  ia  one  hiod^ 
while  the  other  kept  time  to  the  choms  of  m^ody,  which,  so  &r  as  I 
could  jndge,  savored  more  of  punch  than  prelacy. 

I  must  .not  forget  to  remark  that  the  Padre's  assistant  (a  little  dried- 
up  Mexican,  the  very  antipodes  of  the  priest)  said  something  in  the 
n^orning  of  a  sound  like  that  of  a  person  dancing  in  the  Father^  room 
near  daybreaL  But  the  latter  clause  must  have  been  a  scandal.  At  all 
events,  his  reverence  professed  himself  unable  to  aeoouat  lor  it^  nnleo, 
indeed,  it  might  have  been  ''a  deception  of  the  author  of  all  ^evil,  who 
was  ever  on  the  watch  to  take  advantage,  by  intermpting  the  devolioBi 
of  a  Christian  like  himself."  I  give  the  priest's  exjdaaation  ia  his 
o^n  words ;  and  for  mine  own  opinion  in  the  matter,  I  can  only  aaj 
that  I  should  be  sorry  to  differ  with  him  in  a  thing  of  siidi  trivial  im* 
portance. 

We  were  up  betimes  on  the  ensuing  day ;  but  as  I  felt^  after  lay  tos* 
try  supper,  by  no  means  anxious  to  hasten  our  departure,  it  was  fully 
ten  o'clock  ere  we  had  repacked  our  mules  and  weoe  oaee  more  ready  for 
the  road. 

The  bill  of  fare  at  breakfast  was — thanks  to  the  kindness  of  my  rev- 
erend friend,  the  Padre,  who  came  down  to  share  it-^oensiderably  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  last  nights 
entertainment,  to  say  nothing  of  half  a  gallon  of  goat's  milk,  aad  a 
couple  of  dozen  of  new-laid  eggs,  sent  in  by  "particular  request."  And 
then,  for  pleasant  company  and  instructive  conversation  to  season  it,! 
will  back  the  jovial  firiar  (who  looked  as  rosy  and  good-humored  as  if 
there  were  no  such  sins  as  okl  brandy  and  midnight  revels  in  his  deea- 
logue)  against  any  six-bottle  parson  in  all  Christendom,  the  English  Ibx* 
\hunting  districts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Long  life,  say  I,  to 
jolly  Father  Ignatio,  wherever  he  may  be. 

But  every  thing  comes  to  an  end  at  last  in  this  sublunary  sphere,  aad 
so  did  our  breakfast,  and  with  it  my  acquaintance  with  the  prieet,  who 
showered  upon  me  every  blessing  of  the  Church  as  he  stood  by  the  way- 
side upon  Uiat  memorable  morning,  with  his  bald  pate  shining  pleasantly, 
like  a  mirror  in  the  sun,  waving  his  clerical  sombrero  in  the  air,  and 
shouting  lustily  after  me  until  a  sudden  turning  of  the  road  hid  oar  party 
from  his  view  aad  separated  us  forever. 

Our  journey  for  the  day  was  marked  by  no  particular  Incident,  except 
that  many  of  our  mules  showed  symptoms  of  giving  out ;  and  even  my 
indefatigable  little  gray,  who  had  borne  up  amid  all  the  privations  of 
hard  travel  and  short  rations,  threatened  momentarily  to  drop  down  up- 
on the  road.  But  as  we  expected  to  reach  Santa  F^  upon  the  evening 
of  the  morrow,  we  felt  any  thing  but  despondent ;  and  good  stories,  sly 
jokes,  and  pleasant  allusions  to  our  adventures  by  the  way  seemed  the 
occupation  of  all. 

Having  completed  our  allotted  distance,  we  encamped  ibr  the  night  at 
a  rancho  where  a  Mexican  ''Alcalde "  —  a  very  different  sort  of  person 
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from  m^  friend  the  Priest-* gave  ae  a  crusty  inyitatioii  to  supper,  And 
nearly  oompassed  the  destractioQ  of  my  digestive  organs  throngh  the 
OMdiam  of  o?er-done  eggs  and  raw  aguadiente.  I  was  the  gainer, 
however,  by  his  surliness,  for  it  induced  me  to  make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
si^,  and  retire  at  a  seasonable  hoar.  As  I  pronounced  a  benediction 
upon  the  servant  of  the  Church,  so  will  I  record  my  maledtction  against 
the  representative  of  the  civil  authority.  That  he  may  fall  a  victim  to 
the  miseries  of  his  own  society  is  the  the  very  worst  evil  which  I  could 
wish  Senar  Alcalde  Don  AnUmio  Ouerrara. 

Our  start  upon  the  third  and,  we  hoped,  final  day's  travel  between 
Taos  and  Santa  F^,  was  an  early  one.  It  was  just  sunrise  by  the  lumin- 
ary in  question;  not  to  mention  an  authority,  which,  as  threatening 
clouds  were  darkening  the  eastern  horizon,  might  have  been  considered 
an  equally  reliable  sign — I  refer  to  the  Alcaic's  chicken-yard,  a  pre« 
serve  well  stocked  with  fowls,  as  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  my  unscrupu* 
ions  follower  Juan  had  ascertained  during  the  night,  or  else  whence  came 
the  raw  material  for  the  stew  on  which  we  breakfasted  f  Perchance  it 
was  an  inquiry  after  one  of  his  missing  family  that  induced  an  old  roost- 
er, of  corpulent  dimensions  and  pompously  martial  air,  to  assume  so 
elevated  a  portion  upon  Uie  posts  of  the  ix)rr6l,  and  vociferate  his 
peculiar  reveille  so  noisily,  as  our  party  filed  into  the  main  road.  Let 
me  advise  the  reader,  if  be  should  ever  beoome  a  traveler  in  the  prov- 
ioees  of  Mexico,  to  instruct  his  servant  in  the  art  of  foraging ;  for  if  he 
prove  an  adept,  it  shall  be  well  for  his  master,  who  might  otherwise  go 
sapperless  to  bed.  To  do  my  ''  treasure "  justice,  he  was  no  fool,  at 
least  in  that  respect 

By  noon  we  had  readied  a  Mexican  village,  where,  as  Little  Gray,  my 
"altimatum  "  in  the  way  of  transportation,  was  now  upon  her  last  legs, 
being  scarcely  able  to  carry  herself,  to  say  nothing  of  a  rider,  I  concluded 
to  tarry  and  dine,  intending  to  push  on  c^nd  overtake  the  party,  or,  at  all 
events^  reaeh  Santa  Fe  that  night  I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  a 
little  influenced  in  this  determination  by  the  bright  eyes  of  two  new-made 
acquaintances  — very  pretty  sefioritas,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  their  papa  (Don  Alphabet  I  shall  call  him,  for  his  names  seemed 
legion),  were  then  busily  employed  in  cooking  choice  specimens  of  the 
nraal  products  of  the  country ^ — eggs,  kid,  and  goat's  milk.  Apropos 
to  which,  it  appeared  to  me,  in  traversing  New  Mexico,  that  the  bill  of 
&re  in  this  primitive  region  would  have  suited  Alexander  Selkirk  admi- 
rably ;  for  to  that  heard-headed  animal,  the  goat,  the  New  Mexicans  are 
indebted  not  only  for  their  food  and  bedding,  but  occasioaaily  for  the 
very  raiment  which  they  wear.  Having  finished  my  repast,  which  I  took 
fitting  d  la  Turqu^,  using  my  hunting-knife  and  those  yet  earlier  inven- 
tions, the  fingers,  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  table  implements,  I  lit 
a  cigar,  the  sole  survivor  of  a  treasured  few ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  huge 
roll  of  "  sarapes  "  by  the  way  of  a  lounge,  and  the  Don's  amiable 
daughters  for  society,  I  smoked  and  complimented  the  young  ladies  in 
bad  Spanish,  thus  passing  the  time  until  sUsta  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner.  This  same  si^ta — which,  by  the  way,  noeans  in  plain  English 
aa  afternoon  nap — was  a  luxury  which  I  had  been  wise  to  have  omitted; 
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for  I  slambered  so  soundly  that  it  was  not  until  tke  lengthe&iag  flhadowi 
betokened  the  sinking  of  the  son  that  I  recollected  the  weary  leagnes  be- 
tween myself  and  Santa  Fe  yet  to  be  accomplished.  Then,  with  some- 
what of  reluctance  I  ordered  ont  my  male,  who  had  been  dining  in  t^ 
corrdl,  and  now  came  most  unwillingly  to  the  door.  Upon  offering 
money  for  the  attention  which  I  had  receiyed,  it  was,  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, and  for  the  first  time  in  my  campainging  experience,  dechi^  bj 
my  host.  So  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  make  my  "  (u^s,"  adding  a 
**mille  grdcias  " — thousand  thanks — as  a  receipt  in  full. 

Once  more  upon  the  road,  I  experienced  so  much  of  that  chilly  uncmn- 
fortable  feeling  which  is  connected  with  a  departure  from  pleasant  quar- 
ters, and  the  undertaking  of  a  long  and  lonely  ride,  that  I  determined  to 
shorten  its  duration,  if  it  were  po^ft>le,  and  with  this  intention  halted  to 
consult  a  peasant  who  was  lazily  working  upon  one  of  the  numerous  irri- 
gating ditches  which  are  the  inseparable  assistants  of  New  Mexican  agri- 
cultare.  This  fellow,  upon  understanding  that  I  was  in  haste,  recom- 
mended *'eZ  sefior"  to  take  a  certain  by-road,  which  he  pointed  out, 
assuring  me  that  it  would  be  the  nearest  by  more  than  a  league.  It  was 
an  eyil  hour  that  I  listened  to  his  advice,  and  departed  firom  the  beaten 
track  to  follow  an  almost  unused  bridle-path;  which  the  gathering  shadows 
of  evening  rendered  yet  more  indistinct  But,  buoyed  up  by  hopeftil  an- 
ticipations of  rest,  and  a  gay  time  in  Santa  F^,  I  kept  jogging  on  wluie 
daylight  and  twilight,  and  the  pale  radiance  of  a  cloudless  moon  worked 
their  changes  in  the  aspect  of  earth  and  sky ;  changes  which  succeeded 
each  other  with  a  rapidiity  best  accounted  for  by  my  own  impatience  and 
the  solitary  weariness  of  the  way.  By  midnight  I  had  become  a  firm 
believer  in  three  conclusions :  First,  that  I  was  lost  Secondly,  that 
"  Little  Gray "  and  myself  were  exceedingly  tired,  and  hungry  withal 
And  thirdly,  that  the  sooner  we  made  camp  the  better.  In  aceordance 
with  this  latter  determination,  I  halted  at  the  first  pool  of  water,  relieved 
my  weary  mule  of  her  saddle  and  bridle,  fastened  one  end  of  the  reoia 
round  her  neck,  though  there  was  no  particular  fear  of  her  stampediDg, 
as  she  was,  in  mountain  parlance,  "  pretty  much  give  out ; "  and  tii^, 
with  the  rope  twisted  round  my  arm,  for  want  of  a  better  picket  pin,  I 
lay  down  to  sleep,  having  my  saddle  for  a  pillow,  and  a  sandy  piece  m 
soO — I  always  prefer  that  kind  of  ground — ^for  a  mattrass.  How  glori- 
ously I  rested  that  night  I  You  may  talk  of  your  sound  sleepers  on 
feather-beds  in  well-ceiled  chambers,  you  city  bred  people,  who  fancy  yon 
are  enjoying  robust  health,  and  slumber  like  dormice  I  What  do  yon 
know  of  "  Nature's  sweet  restorer  ?  "  Why,  I  would  not  give  one  honr 
of  that  dreamless  repose  beneath  the  open  sky,  with  the  star-lit  heavens 
above,  and  the  pure  night  winds  as  they  come  surging  over  the  dew-laden 
grasses — or,  perchance,  in  lieu  of  these,  a  whisper  of  pattering  leares 
for  a  lullaby,  and  the  dim  forms  of  bending  foliage,  ?raving  to  and  fro 
like  gigantic  plumes,  until  the  whole  grows  shadowy  and  ghost-like  as  it 
fades  with  increasing  drowsiness,  for  all  your  feverish  visions,  bom  of 
indigestion  and  an  impure  atmosphere. 

The  sun  was  at  least  an  hour  high  ere  his  beams  had  gained  sniBeient 
power  to  recall  me  to  the  realities  of  this  waking  world,  among  the  first 
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<)f  which  I  realised,  as  aflfectiag  myself  personally,  the  facts  that  I  had 
neither  sapped  Dor  breakfasted,  and,  what  was  worse,  stood  little  chance 
of  doing  either  until  mj  arriral  at  Santa  F^.  Now,  as  one  idea  gener- 
illy  suggests  another,  this  latter  reflectidti  brought  me  very  naturally  to 
the  question,  Where  was  Santa  F^  f  Was  I  in  the  right  road  or  in  the 
vroDg  ?  or — which  seemed  quite  as  likely — in  no  road  at  all  ?  Should 
I  retrace  my  steps,  or  continue  on  ?  All  very  proper  queries,  but  some- 
what difficult  to  answer,  for  the  best  of  reasons — that  I  was  very  much 
in  the  dark  myself.  I  had  pondered  these  matters  without  arriving  at 
any  better  result  than  a  more  intense  degree  of  mystification,  when,  just 
as  if  to  solve  them  all,  down  came  a  couple  of  Mexican  wood-cutters, 
with  a  little  drove  of  **burros,^^  alias  jackasses,  some  of  which  were 
bdeQ  with  wood  to  an  extent  which  left  only  their  heads  and  tails  visible, 
wfafle  others  trotted  loose,  with  but  a  saddle  upon  their  backs. 

Haring  my  mule  already  for  a  start,  I  mounted  and  rode  down  to  the 
pool,  wl»»re  the  new-comers,  both  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  were  then 
watering.  Upon  reaching  the  place,  I  first  gave  my  mule  a  drink,  and 
titen  advanced  to  exchange  the  usual  good-morning,  determined  to  obtain 
wiiat  information  I  wished,  and,  at  the  same  time,  impart  as  little  as  I 
coDveniently  could  to  my  new  acquaintances.  But  a  Mexican  is  a  shrewd 
ta&er,  and  in  this  particular  instance  they  out-Tankee'd  me  completely ; 
for  in  ten  minutes  time  I  had  learned  no  more  than  I  had  guessed  at 
first— that  they  were -wood-cutters  going  to  Santa  ¥6  with  their  cargo ; 
while  they  had  discovered  that  I  was  an  American — a  stranger  in  a 
stiaDge  country — and  badly  lost  to  boot.  As  these  people  purposed 
taking  a  short  cut,  or  what  they  called  a  **camino  cerca^^ — near  road — 
thoagb  I  would  have  defied  any  but  themseves  or  an  Indian  to  follow  it, 
I  concluded  to  bear  them  company ;  the  more  so  as  the  elder  of  the  two 
wag  a  curiosity  in  his  way,  with  a  spice  of  humor  in  his  composition, 
which  exhibited  itself  in  the  caustic  speeches  which  this  dried  up  little 
anatomy  Jerked  out  occasionally,  generally  concluding  a  remark  by  the 
perBonal  application  of  a  pointed  stick  to  the  ribs  of  his  donkey,  which 
QCTer  Med  to  call  forth  an  indignant  remonstrance  firom  the  injured 
beast  As  we  journeyed  on  in  great  good  fellowship,  I  tried  to  beguile 
the  tedionsnesss  of  the  way,  which  was  just  then  leading  us  through  a 
inost  uninteresting  region,  by  arguing  ^e  question  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, and  its  influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico.  Upon  this 
topic  I  found  the  old  fellow  excellently  disposed  to  agree  with  me ;  for 
the  money,  '<  which,  with  the  assistance  of  Saint  Joseph,  he  expected  to 
neeive  for  his  cargo,  would,  Valga  me  DioSf  be  all  expanded  upon  his 
yctiim  in  the  payment  of  a  certain  debt,  due  for  religious  services  and 
iodnlgences  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  village  priest,  who  would, 
most  probably,"  (added  my  informant,  with  a  terrible  punch  of  his  bur- 
ro^9  back,  who  resented  the  blow  instanter,  by  kicking  out  with  a  vigor 
which  nearly  dislodged  its  rider),  " spend  it  at  the  'Monte^  bank,  or  lose 
it  at  the  cockfights  after  mass  on  Sunday  afternoon." 

WhUe  traveling  thus,  I  could  not  but  fancy  that  a  schoolboy  fresh  f^om 
the  wonders  of  the  "Arabian  Nights"  would  have  likened  my  compan- 
ions to  All  Baba  and  his  son,  and  myself,  perchance,  to  the  Captain  iA 
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the  Bobbers.  Even  I,  witb  do  great  exercise  of  my  Ideility,  almost  et- 
pected  that  some  rock  would  appear  before  which  we  woold  stand  9sA 
cry  ''Open,  Sessamel"  Bat  my  recollection  of  "Morgiana"  and  the 
"  Forty  Thieves  "  vanished  most  suddenly  as  "  Little  6^ray  "  fairiy  "  gire 
out "  at  last,  came  heavily  down,  almost  pitching  me  over  her  head  ii 
so  doing.  Upon  removing  the  saddle,  I  discovered  that»  at  the  best,  I 
could  only  hope  she  could  be  driven  along  barebacked  until  we  reached 
Santa  Fe;  and  as  her  carrying  weight  was  a  thine  impossible,  I  was  fiua 
to  charter  a  jackass  (which,  for  a  consideration.  Ah  Baba — for  so  I  shall 
call  him — made  over  to  me  for  my  sole  use  and  benefit),  by  renting  him 
for  the  next  fifteen  miles.  So,  without  more  ado^  I  shifted  "  Gray's^ 
saddle  to  the  *'  burro^"  an  ill-tempered,  obstinate  liUle  brute,  who  looked 
as  if  I  could  have  transported  him  with  greater  ease  than  he  could  bare 
carried  me.  Having,  by  a  great  reduction  of  the  girths,  g^t  the  saddle 
upon  the  creature's  back,  where  it  appeared,  by  comparison,  large  enough 
for  an  elephant,  I  then  attempted  to  bridle  it — a  proceeding  which  called 
forth,  so  far  as  jackasses  could  exhibit  it,  an  unqualified  expression  of 
disapprobation  and  astonishment  from  the  assembled  drove,  who  brajed 
in  concert ;  whereupon  the  animal  more  particularly  interested,  as  thooj^h 
this  flourish  of  trumpets  hod  been  intended  as  a  signal,  locked  his  jaws 
with  \  a  tenacity  which  defied  my  utmost  efforts  to  unclose  theuL  AH 
Baba,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  quiet  looker-on,  now  dismounted,  and  ex- 
plained to  me  that  jackasses  were  an  exception  to  all  rules,  being  saddled, 
but  not  bridled. 

*'  But  how,"  queried  I,  ^  am  I  to  guide  him  ?  " 

**  Nothing  easier,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  have  only  to  use  one  of 
these ; "  here  lie  exhibited  a  stick  of  hard  wood  some  two  feet  in  length, 
and  sharply  pointed  at  one^nd. 

As  I  was  still  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner  of  emplojiog  it,  I 
took  a  few  lessons  in  donkey-driving  from  All  Baba,  who  gave  me  the 
following  rules  for  my  guidance ;  which  I,  alas  I  in  my  stupidity,  reversed 
in  their  practical  appUcation,  thereby  getting  into  difficulties,  as  the 
sequel  will  show. 

Firstly.  I  was  to  turn  the  donkey  to  the  right  by  placing  the  stick 
before  his  left  eye,  the  right  optic  being  covered  when  he  was  required  to 
go  in  the  opposite  direction.  Secondly.  To  stop  the  animal,  I  was  to 
wave  the  stick  before  both  eyes ;  while  to  urge  him  forward,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  punch  him  vigorously  about  the  head  and  shoulders  with  the 
pointed  end  of  my  rod. 

Determined  to  carry  out  my  instructions  to  the  letter,  I  got  under  way 
*with  the  remaining  quadrupeds,  and  Little  Gray  in  front,  while  AH  Baba 
and  his  son  brought  np  the  rear  of  the  party.  For  the  first  mile  or  two 
I  got  along  remarkably  well.  But  then  my  evil  fortune  took  the  ascend- 
ant; for,  having  had  a  slight  misunderstanding  with  my  jackass,  who  had 
thought  fit  to  take  advantage  of  my  inexperience  by  doing  pretty  mccb 
as  he  pleased,  I  used  my  pointed  stick  to  such  good  purpose,  that  the 
brute  made  off  with  a  rapidity  which  fairly  astonished  me,  and  disgosted 
Ali  Baba,  who,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  imagined  that  I  desired  to 
run  away  with  his  property.     Having  hailed  me,  under  the  mflnence  of 
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tluB  sappositkmy  in  no  yerj  complimentarj  terms,  wfaicb  softened  into  a 
pheoQS  entreaty  as  they  discovered  that  I  was  increasing  my  speed,  both 
&ther  and  son  joined  in  the  pnrsnit  of  what  they  appeared  to  consider  a 
Bort  of  American  freebooter  absconding  with  felonious  intent  I  was  in 
a  passion,  of  course.  The  idea  was  too  preposterous — a  lieutenant  of 
infantry  eloping  with  a  jackass.  But  my  mirth  soon  overcame  my  rago. 
It  was  a  scene  which  would  have  excited  the  risibles  of  a  Stoic.  Just 
picture  it  to  yourself.  Fancy  a  young  man  some  six  feet  high,  dressed 
in  bockskin,  with  a  long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  mounted  upon  a 
stiff-necked  and  rebellious  '*6tirro,"  who  rushed  insanely  on,  carrying  his 
rider,  nolens  volenSf  into  tiie  thickest  part  of  the  pine  woods  flinging  an 
abrupt  hillside.  Confound  those  same  pines,  say  I.  I  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten how^  sturdily  they  stretched  out  their  long,  unbending  arms,  as  if 
to  compass  the  anniMlation  of  my  devoted  brains — a  catastrophe  which 
the  speed  of  my  '*  burro  ^'  rendered  not  unlikely.  But,  with  all  these 
drawbacks,  laugh  I  must^  and  laugh  I  did }  for  in  my  rear  thundered  Ali 
Baba  and  the  jackasses,  with  Little  Gray  in  their  wake,  whose  familiar 
hce  was  stuck  knowingly  out,  with  an  expression  which  seemed  to  say; 
"Oo  it,  master;  this  reminds  us  of  our  old  times  in  the  Indian  country." 

Yerily,  it  was  a  steeple  chase,  and  over  the  roughest  kind  of  a  country 
at  that — a  race  in  which  I  should  have  come  off  winner  or  broken  my 
seek,  if  it  had  not  been  rather  abruptly  terminated  by  my  motive  powers 
getting  into  a  sand-heap,  where  I  came  to  anchor  very  ingeniously  by 
planting  both  feet,  which  my  long  legs  and  ''  burrows  "  short  ones  ren- 
dered an  easy  matter,  in  the  sand.  Here  I  was  speedily  overtaken  by 
mj  pursQers,  whose  ardor,  now  that  the  chase  was  ended,  seemed  greatly 
cooled.  Mutual  explanations  having  satisfied  all  parties,  except  the 
"burros,^  that  it  was  entirely  a  mistake  on  their  part,  and  ignorance  of 
the  art  of  jackass-driving  on  mine,  we  once  more  pursue^  our  way ; 
though  I  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  keep  within  hailing  distance  of  Ali 
Baba,  whose  experience  might  prove  useful  in  case  of  another  stampede. 

It  was  not  far  from  noon  when,  as  we  emerged  from  the  pine-clad  hills, 
I  beheld  for  the  first  time  our  long-desired  haven,  "  La  Ciuddd  de  Santa 
ft"  Impatient  to  get  forward,  I  persuaded  my  companions  to  urge  on 
tiieir  "burros,"  until,  by  the  vigorous  exercise  of  their  sharp  sticks,  they 
had  succeeded  in  punclung  them  into  a  steady  trot,  which  soon  brought 
08  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Being  not  over  anxious  to  exhibit  myself  upon  a  Mexican  Jacka^rs  in 
the  principal  plaza  of  Santa  F^,  I  halted  at  the  Quarter-master's  stables, 
where  I  tum^  over  my  jackass,  with  a  due  consideration,  to  ''Ali  Baba," 
who  made  his  ''d  dios  "  and  departed.  My  next  proceeding  was  to  rid 
mysrff  of  "  LitUe  Gray,"  who  was,  at  my  request,  duly  installed  in  the 
Oovemment  stables,  where  both  the  accommodations  and  the  amount  of 
forage  on  hand  must  have  astonished  her  exceedingly.  Nor  was  it  with- 
OQt  a  sigh  of  regret  that  I  thus  parted  from  the  trnsty  companion  of  so 
loasy  weary  miles  of  travel,  who  had  carried  me  safely  from  the  distant 
plains  of  Los  Angeles,  serving  me  faithfully  amid  mountain  snows  and 
desert  wastes ;  and — save  in  one  solitary  instance,  where  she  left  me 
ifoot  auKmg  the  Galifomia  sand-hills — conducting  herself,  for  a  mule, 
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with  undeTiatiDg  docility.  Poor  ''Little  Oray,"  I  wonder  upon  whst 
rough  road  joa  finally  kid  down  to  die ;  for  ''  Uncle  Sam  "  has,  to  his 
shame  be  it  spoken,  no  retreat  for  broken-down  animals,  Vom  ont  in  the 
service — a  "Board  of  Surrey"  and  a  "public  sak*'  bemg  their  sole 
reward. 

Being  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  interior  economy  of  the  city  I  was 
about  entering,  I  thought  proper  to  consult  with  one  of  the  Quarter-mas- 
ter's agents,  whom  I  found  lounging  before  the  gate,  as  to  the  whereaboats 
of  the  principal  inn ;  which  resulted  in  my  receiying  the  informatioB  that 
the  "United  States  Hotel"  upon  the  "Plaza"  provided  "chickin  fixins 
and  corn  doins  " — or,  if  a  "  stranger  "  wanted  "  Mex  living  frijoles  and 
tortillas  to  boot — in  better  style  tjian  any  other  establishment  in  Santa 
Fe."  Thanking  him  for  his  advice,  and  taking  the  direction  indicated,  I 
walked  slowly  toward  the  town,  holding  up  my  aarape  with  one  hand, 
while  I  grasped  myrifle  in  the  other,  cogitating,  as  I  went,  as  to  the 
probability  of  the  "United  States"  being  wiUing  to  receive  so  ill-dressed 
a  customer  as  myself.  Beally  it  seemed  more  than  doubtful,  nor  did  a 
glance  at  my  habiliments  tend  to  the  relief  of  my  apprehensions.  I  cer- 
tainly cut  any  thing  but  an  insinuating  figure.  My  boots,  between 
bakings  in  the  sun  and  drenchings  in  tiie  rain,  had  chaiiged  their  condi- 
tional blaok  to  a  positive  brown.  My  leathern  breeches,  as  well  as  mj 
fringed  hunting-shirt,  bore  undeniable  traces  of  hard  usage,  to  say  nothing 
of  sundry  rents  which  had  been  but  indifferently  remedied  by  Sefior  Joan's 
attempts  at  needle-work — in  a  word,  they  were  greasy,  blood-stained,  and 
powder-soiled ;  and  as  for  my  head-gear,  why,  the  simple  appellation  of 
a  "shocking  bad  hat"  would  have  been  a  complimentary  epithet  tf  ap- 
plied to  my  private  and  personal  aombr^o.  All  things  considered,  my 
case  look^  badly.  "Well,  never  mind,"  was  my  mental  ^acaladon; 
"I'm  tired  and  hungry — that's  certiun;  and  if  the  proprietcnr  of  the 
United  States  don't  appreciate  a  gentleman  in  disguise,  it's  no  faolt  of 
mine.  I'll  state  the  case,  argue  the  point,  and  enter  into  all  propel 
explanations.     So  here  goes." 

Having  come  to  this  valorous  determination  to  hxie  the  enemy,  I 
hitched  up  my  leggins,  and,  with  a  firm  grip  of  my  rifle,  walked  into  the 
main  Plaza,  where  I  halted  before  the  door  of  the  "  Hotel,"  a  description 
of  which  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

As  I  recollect  the  "  United  States  Hotel "  in  the  summer  of  1848,  it  was 
a  long,  low  adobe  building,  with  white-washed  walls,  narrow  whidows, 
and  earthen  floors;  its  landlord  and  proprietor  being  a  certain  Mr.  Ebea- 
ezer  Spindle,  a  man  whose  long  arms,  long  legs,  hug^  nose,  and  cadaver- 
ous countenance  had  made  him  the  wonder  of  his  neighbors,  who  had  se^ 
fit  to  particularize  him  in  familiar  discourse  as  '^Long  Eben" — as  thej 
said,  "for  short ^^ — a  diminutive  which  I  shall  adopt  in  alluding  to  him. 

"  Long  Eben  "  was  a  "  Dedwn  East "  man  originally — a  fact  which  no 
one  who  had  ever  listened  to  his  oracular  remarks  would  be  disposed  to 
deny.  He  had  migrated  to  the  "  Par  West"  when  at  the  age  of  some 
five  and  twenty  years — here  he  had  gained 

"  By  what  he  called  hook  and  crook,  and 
What  the  moralists  call  overreaohbig, 
A  o<Hnfortal)le  living ; " 
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(^  in  less  poetic  phrase,  had  ruled  a  coantrj  singing-school,  edited  a 
proTindal  newspaper,  and  occapied  the  stamp  political,  where  he  made 
bad  speeches  for  a  candidate  who  was — not  elected.  How  he  got  to 
Santa  F^,  his  most  intimate  friends  had  been  unable  to  discover.  There 
w&a  a  Tagae  rumor  m  regard  to  certain  "  wild-cat "  banking  operations, 
wherein  our  long  friend  had  been  an  unsuccessful  speculator  to  an  extent 
which  rendered  him  any  thing  but  a  favorite  with  the  stockholders. 
There  were  even^ whispers  of  an  indignant,  but  somewhat  informal  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  aforesaid ;  and  a  moonlight  ride,  which  was  some- 
how connected  with  a  rail — I  don't  mean  an  iron  one.  But  all  this  may 
have  been  a  scaodal  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  had  ''located  "  in  Santa 
F^  where  he  had  chartered  the  "  United  States,"  and  "  allowed  to  tarry 
a  spell  if  it  should  pay." 

tlpon  entering  Uie  common  room,  I  found  "  Long  Eben  ^  engaged  in 
the  concoction  of  a  curious  compound  beverage,  known  among  the  initia- 
ted as  a  "  gin  cocktail ; "  which  being  duly  discussed  and  paid  for  by  the 
coDfiomer,  I  beckoned  to  mine  host,  and  calling  him  aside,  asked — with 
some  trepidation,  I  must  coufess,  in  my  blandest  tones — if  he  could 
accommodate  me  with  board  and  a  room  during  my  stay  in  Santa  F^. 
After  a  little  hesitation^  and  npt  more  than  fifty  inquiries  as  to  my  birth, 
parentage,  business,  previous  history,  and  ftiture  intentions,  he, ''  allowed 
thej  dl(k't  calkerlate  on  havin'  boarders  to  stop  all  night,  but  if  I  had  a 
blaoket  he  guessed  they  could  manage  to  fix  some  kind  of  a  shake  down." 
So  far,  then,  the  thing  was  satisfactorily  arranged ;  but  now  came  the 
most  important  request  of  all,  which,  as  the  dinner-hour^  was  at  hand,  I 
fdt  myself  called  upon  to  propound  instanter.  It  was  an  awkward  busi- 
ness, bat  with  a  preparatory  hem  to  summon  up  my  courage  and  decide 
upon  the  best  way  of  putting  it,  I  blundered  out  the  following  query : 

Would  it  be  considered  decorous,  or  would  I  even  be  permitted  to 
^>pear  among  the  guests  at  the  "  table  d*h6te  "  in  my  present  attire ;  or, 
in  other  words,  was  a  greasy  buckskin  hunting-shirt,  with  continuations 
to  match,  the  style  of  dinner  costume  then  in  vogue  in  Santa  Fe  ?  and 
ooold  my  host  inform  me  of  the  whereabouts  (I  had  just  one  ^*rM  "  and 
two  "m^ios^^ — total,  five-and-twenty  eents,  fedend  currency — in  my 
pocket  at  the  time)  of  the  United  States  Paymaster  ? — an  all-important 
perBonage  to  a  subaltern  out  of  funds.  It  was  an  anxious  moment  for 
me  as  I  waited  for  his  answer ;  but  my  mind  was  speedily  relieved  by 
"Long  Eben's  "  ready  rejoinder :  ''As  fur  what  ye&u  have  got  on,  I  cal- 
brkte  ye^ur  things  is  as  good  as  mine,  and  c^  they  wam't,  I  reckon 
ye6u  could  go  to  table  in — "  (here  he  referred  to  the  nether  extremity  of 
a  certain  under-garment,  which  shall  be  nameless)— "  without  any  body's 
teiring  ef  yedu  did ;  and  as  to  the  Paymaster,  why,  he  lives  jest  redund 
the  comer  of  the  Plaza,  and  111  send  a  young  Greaser  with  ye6u,  after 
^er,  to  show  ye6u  the  wa^." 

Here  all  further  conversation  was  cut  short  by  a  furious  solo  upon  a  bell, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  "young  Greaser"  alluded  to,  announced  to  the 
world  in  general,  and  the  patrons  of  the  "  United  States  "  in  particular, 
^t "  com  doins  and  chicken  fixins  w^re  going,  dog-cheap,  at  only  fifty 
3ent8  per  head ;"  and  I  may  remark  that>  had  its  tinkling  been  a  special 
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and  direct  call  firom  the  "Evil  One''  himself — had  an  earthquake  csp 
sized  the  "  United  States  "  and  all  therein  —  or  had  an  elephant  (ahraji 
supposing  he  eonld  hare  got  under  the  door)  walked  in  when  least  ex 
pected,  I  yerily  belleye  that  each  and  all  of  these  phenomena  would  har 
created  le6s  excitement  than  did  the  agitation  of  that  brass  dinner-beH 
Through  the  front  door  at  the  back  entrance,  from  rooms  whose  existeace 
I  had  not  even  suspected,  the  famished  bipeds  came  rushing  in — the  long 
and  the  short,  the  young  and  the  old,  all  differing  in  their  various  exter- 
nals, but  all  in  pursuit  of  the  same  laudable  desire  to  fill  an  "aching  void'' 
within.  Finding  that  "  self-preservation  "  was  the  order  of  the  day,  I 
pushed  on  with  the  throng,  and  secured  a  seat  at  a  long  and  not  very 
clean  pine-table,  whose  wooden  benches,  earthenware  plates,  and  ill-made 
cutlery  might,  to  a  less  experienced  man,  have  looked  any  thing  bat  invi- 
ting. But  I  was  too  frilly  impressed  with  the  consciousness  of  long  fast- 
ing to  be  over-mindfril  of  exteriors,  and  for  the  first  ten  minutes  devoted 
my  attention  to  the  edibles  before  me  with  a  zeal  which  must  have  po^ 
suaded  "  Long  Eben,"if  he  were  a  looker-on,  that  I  should  prove  a  most 
unprofitable  lodger.  Having  satisfied  my  hunger,  I  yielded  to  the  dic- 
tates of  an  awakened  curiosity,  and  entered  upon  a  series  of  mental  note- 
takings  in  relation  to  the  dress,  conversation,  and  manners  of  my  new 
messmates.  It  was,  moreover,  a  fttvorable  moment  for  my  observations. 
The  first  heat  of  the  onslaught  was  past.  The  clatter  of  knives,  the  rat- 
tle of  phites,  and  the  shouts  of  **muchdcho  "  and  **h4mbre,^  with  whidi 
they  demanded  the  services  of  the  Mexican  waiters,  had  given  place  to  a 
comparative  calm.  The  fat  (German  opposite  had  paused  in  hiig  feeding, 
and  the  nervous  little  Frenchman  on  my  right  no  longer  cursed  the  eook- 
eiy.  So  frtr,  however,  as  the  Jargon  of  tongues  was  concerned,  the  scene 
was  a  very  Babel  —  French,  English,  German  and  Spanish  being  all 
volubly  employed  to  render  the  confusion  more  complete.  We  were  ca- 
tainly  a  mingling;  and  fbr  costume,  I  felt  almost  at  ease  in  regard  to  nnne 
own  as  I  criticised  the  dress  of  the  people  about  me.  There  were  meo 
in  jackets,  and  men  in  their  shirt-sleeves — here  a  black  coat,  which  would 
have  been  a  credit  to  its  wearer  even  on  the  right  side  proper  (gonig 
down)  x>f  fashionable  Broadway — and  there  a  «  hickory  shirt,"  which  had 
gathered  the  dust  of  five  days'  travel.  Nor  was  our  choice  in  occapatioQ 
or  position  in  life  a  limited  one.  There  were  old  Santa  F6  traders,  who 
counted  their  gains  by  thousands,  and  whose  signatures  were  good  in  St 
Louis  to  almost  any  amount ;  there  were  rough  frontiersmen,  who  boast- 
ed no  "possibles"  beyond  the  good  rifle  made  by  ''Jake  Hawkins," 
which  always  **  shot  centre ;"  there  were — but 

'^ril  see  no  morel 
For  fear,  like  Banquo's  kings,  they  seaoh  a  score." 

"Hedw  are  yedu,  stranger?"  was  my  first  salutation  as  I  reSntered 
the  bar-room,  labeled  "  saloon,"  of  mine  inn,  and  on  turning  round  to  see 
who  and  what  manner  of  man  he  might  be  who  took  so  tender  an  interest 
in  my  personal  welfi&re,  I  beheld  a  tall  Missourian,  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  chair  and  three-legged  stool,  with  the  slight  a^functs  of  a  small 
carpet-bag  and  a  large  pine-teble,  was  making  himself  as  comfortable  as 
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(he  enormoos  langtfa  of  his  legs  would  permit  "  HeOw  are  jeGa,  stran- 
ger?^ he  repeated,  as  I  continued  to  stare  at  him,  still  mentally  wonder- 
iag  who  this  quaint  specimen  of  hu«anitj,  with  his  wonderful  legs,  home- 
spun breeches,  and  cow-hide  boots,  could  be.  Having  satisfied  mj 
cQiiositj,  I  informed  him  that  I  was  in  mj  usual  health ;  upon  receiying 
which  gratifjin^  intelligence  he  arose,  and,  after  stretching  himself  until 
I  thought  of  asking  him  to  suspend  so  unnecessary  an  operation,  finally 
remarked  that "  he  allowed  I  had  come  e5ut  thar  to  see  the  elephant,"  at 
the  same  time  giving  me  an  invitation  to  **  take  a  turn  round  town."  Be- 
fore starting,  however,  he  sorely  tested  my  friendship  by  inviting  me  to 
join  him  in  a  "horn  of  Monongahele,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  some 
of  the  most  execrable  "  com  whisky  "  which  it  ever  has  been  my  misfor- 
tune to  taste.  But  I  had  sojourned  in  the  Far  West  too  long  not  to  know- 
that  a  refusal  to  drink  would  be  considered  any  thing  but  courteous  to 
mj  new  acquaintuice,  or,  as  he  himself  would  most  probably  have  ex- 
pressed it,  r  should  be  open  to  the  charge  of  having  made  **  a  large  hole 
in  manners"  by  so  doing.  Having,  therefore,  duly  complied  with  the 
stem  requirements  of  frontier  etiquette,  we  sallied  out  together,  my  long 
eompanion  taking  strides  which  would  have  done  honor  to  **  Jack  the 
Giant  Sailer's  seven-league  boots,"  thereby  keeping  me  at  once  in  a  dog- 
trot and  a  profuse  perspiration. 

Leaving  the  main  Plaza,  we  traversed  a  complication  of  remarkably 
dirtj  streets  until  we  halted  before  a  low  addbe  house,  built  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  L,  with  a  flat  roof,  and  walls  carefully  whitewashed 
npon  the  outside  —  perchance  a  satirical  commentary  upon  the  purposes 
to  which  it  was  devoted.  But  my  guide  was  little  given  to  moralizing, 
or  did  not  then  care  to  indulge  in  it ;  for,  after  beckoning  with  his  hand, 
(ffid  muttering  an  explanation  to  the  effect  that  **  they  kept  an  elephant 
in  this  establishment,  and  the  tallest  kind  of  an  animal  at  that,"  he  made 
for  die  door,  through  which  he  effected  an  entrance  by  stooping  not  more 
than  six  inches.  Following  his  lead,  and  keeping  close  to  my  conductor, 
1  stepped  into  a  room  which,  besides  a  couple  of  billiard-tables  and  a 
very  mixed  assemblage  of  the  **  genus  homOf"  contained  a  sufficiency  of 
cttt-glass  decanters,  not  to  mention  a  villainous  smell  of  bad  brandy,  to 
hiform  me  that  it  was  the  "  bar ;"  but,  as  my  companion  ]^nd  already  paid 
his  respects  to  the  **  Monongahele,"  he  did  not  tarry,  but  glided  tlu*ough 
the  throng,  while  I  followed  closely  in  his  wake.  A  moment  more,  and 
we  had  entered  another  apartment^  where  the  sounds  and  odors  were,  if 
possible,  worse  than  those  which  we  had  encountered  in  the  vestibule 
without  I  now  discovered  that  I  had  been  introduced  into  the  principal 
gambling  saloon  of  the  city.  It  was,  as  the  exterior  of  the  building  had 
indicated,  a  long,  low  room,  with  narrow  windows  upon  one  side,  which 
lighted  it  but  dimly,  and  an  earthen  floor,  which  seemed  perfectly  impreg- 
nated with  the  expectorations  of  its  tobacco-chewing  frequenters.  On 
either  side  of  this  apartment  were  ranged  three  tables  for  the  convenience 
of  the  "  banks  "  and  their  customers.  These  tables  were  strongly  built 
of  some  hard  wood,  with  a  parapet  upon  the  three  sides  most  distant 
from  the  wall ;  partly,  I  presume,  to  prevent  the  money  from  rolling  upon 
the  ground,  and  partly,  it  may  be,  to  put  a  stop  to  any  undesirable  sem- 
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tiny  into  the  manipulations  of  the  banker.  Between  tke  wall  and  tiie 
tables  were  placed  chairs  for  the  convenience  of  the  dealer,  or  dealers— 
for  these  gentry  usually  hunt  in  couples ;  while  upon  the  board  was  dis- 
played not  only  the  lure  in  the  shape  of  Mexican  dollars  and  Spanish 
doubloons,  or  "  ounces,"  as  they  are  called  in  that  region,  but  a  preven- 
tive to  interference  (or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  just  complaints  of  nn- 
fair  dealmgs)  in  the  shape  of  Bowie  knives,  "Derringers,'*  and  "ox- 
shooters,"  which  latter  weapons  lay  prepared  for  instant  use,  being  loaded 
and  capped  so  as  to  be  ready  to  the  hand. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  these  operations  was  certainly  moch 
larger  than  I  should  have  supposed,  several  thousands  of  dollars  being 
not  unfrequently  exhibited,  with  an  assurance  that  even  larger  snins 
would  be  forthcoming  if  the  player  should  desire  it.  The  upper  end  of 
this  "  Pandemonium  "  was  occupied  by  a  "  roulette-table,"  the  proprietor 
of  which  kept  crying  out  at  intervals,  "  Come  up,  gentlemen !  Here^ 
the  game  for  your  money  I  Any  time  while  the  ball  rolls  I  Eagle  by 
chance,"  and  so  on. 

Finding  that  my  new  companion  had  by  this  time  forgotten  me,  and 
almost  his  own  existence,  in  the  all-absorbing  interests  of  the  gambling-ta- 
ble, where,  if  I  might  judge  from  his  occasional  exclamations  of  *'  Wal, 
neSwl"  and  "Wonder  if  that^s /dr.'"  he  seemed  to  be  tempting  Fortune 
with  but  indifferent  success.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  volun- 
teer oificer,  who  was  lounging  about  the  room,  and  as  both  were  but 
"  lookers  on  in  Venice,"  we  joined  company  and  took  notes,  which  at  that 
time  I  had  but  little  thought  of  printing. 

It  is  a  wise  and  truthful  saying  that  "  Death  levels  all  things ;  and  if 
there  be  a  parallel  to  that  equality,  which  is  only  found  in  its  perfection 
when  we  lie  down  "  with  kings  and  counselors  of  the  earth,"  it  is  that 
bom  of  the  morally  pestiferous  miasmas  of  the  gambling-table,  where  the 
one  great  passion  absorbs  all  minor  considerations  —  dignity,  position, 
principle,  nay,  even  honor  itself,  being  forgotten  for  the  chances  of  a  card 
or  the  hazard  of  a  die.  Nor  was  it  less  so  here,  for  amid  the  excited 
throng  I  noticed  more  than  one  woman  —  yes,  even  child  —  who  was 
risking  money  upon  the  fluctuations  of  that  truly  Mexican  mode  of  gam- 
bling,  "el  montk.^^ 

Among  the  females  present,  I  remarked  one,  whose  face  —  thongh 
she  was  by  no  means  advanced  in  life — bore  most  unmistakably  the  im- 
press of  her  fearful  calling,  being  scarred  and  seamed,  and  rendered  un- 
womanly by  those  painful  lines  which  unbridled  passions  and  midnight 
watching  never  fail  to  stantp  upon  the  countenance  of  their  votary.  I 
afterward  learned  that  this  person  was  the  most  notorious,  if  not  the  most 
accomplished  gambler  in  New  Mexico,  where  she  had  obtained  by  ber 
unprecedented  successes  a  famous,  or,  rather,  infamous  reputation.  As 
her  history  is  a  peculiar  one,  I  will  give  it  in  the  language  of  (Jrejrg, 
who  thus  alludes  to  her  in  that  excellent  work,  "  The  Commerce  of  the 
Prairies": 

"  The  following  vnll  not  only  serve  to  show  the  light  in  which  gambling 
is  held  by  all  classes  of  society,  but  to  illustrate  the  purifying  effects  of 
wealth  upon  character.     Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  there  lived,  or. 
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lather,  roamed  in  Taos  a  certain  female  of  very  loose  habits,  known  as 
La  Tales.  Finding  it  difiBcnlt  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  in  that 
district,  she  finally  extended  her  wanderings  to  the  capital.  She  there 
became  a  constant  attendant  upon  one  of  those  pandemoniums  where  the 
faYorite  game  of  mont^  was  dealt  pro  bono  publico.  Fortune  at  first 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  smile  upon  her  efforts,  and  for  some  years  she 
spent  her  days  in  lowliness  and  misery.  At  last  her  luck  turned,  as  gam> 
biers  would  say,  and  on  one  occasion  she  left  the  bank  with  a  spoil  of 
scYeral  hundred  dollars.  This  enabled  her  to  open  a  bank  of  her  own, 
and,  being  favored  with  a  continuous  run  of  good  fortune,  she  gradually 
rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  affluence,  until  she  found  herself  in 
possession  of  a  yery  handsome  fortune.  In  1843,  she  sent  to  the  United 
States  some  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  invested  in  goods.  She  still  con- 
tinues her  favorite  'amusement,'  being  now  considered  the  most  ex^rt 
monii  dealer  in  Santa  Fe.  She  is  openly  received  in  the  first  circles  of 
society.  I  doubt,  in  truth,  whether  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  city  a  lady 
of  more^  fashionable  reputation  thun  this  same  Tules,  now  known  as 
Senora  Dofia  Gertrudes  Barceld." 

The  foregoing  particulars  were  entirely  confirmed  by  statements  made 
to  me  during  my  stay  in  Santa  Fe.  This  woman  has  since  gone  to  ren- 
der her  final  account,  and  was,  I  am  told,  interred  with  all  that  pomp  and 
ceremony  with  which  ill-gotten  wealth  delighU  to  gild  its  obsequies. 
Alrag  were  given  to  th^  poor,  and  masses  performed  for  the  repose  of  a 
soul  which  could  claim  but  one  mediator  between  itself  and  its  Creator. 
When  I  saw  her,  she  was  richly  but  tastelessy  dressed  —  her  fingers  being 
literally  covered  with  rings,  while  her  neck  was  adorned  with  three  heavy 
chains  of  gold,  to  the  longest  of  which  was  attached  a  massive  crucifix 
of  the  same  precious  metal. 

Another  '*  noticeable  "  amid  this  motley  assemblage,  who  attracted  no 
small  share  of  my  attention,  was  a  Mexican  priest,  who,  in  the  clerical 
garb  of  his  order,  with  cross  and  rosary  most  conspicuously  displayed, 
was  seated  at  one  of  the  tables  near  me,  where  he  seemed  completely 
engrossed  by  the  chances  of  his  game,  the  fluctuations  of  which  he  was 
marking  by  th^  utterance  of  oaths  as  shocking  and  blasphemous  as  ever 
issued  from  human  lips.  Unlike  my  jolly  friar,  Father  Ignatio,  (whom 
may  Bacchus  defend,)  he  sinned,  not  from  carelessness,  or  out  of  a  genial 
exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  but  from  the  evil  workings  of  a  sin- 
blackened  soul  within.  Yet^his  man  was  a  minister  at  the  altar,  and  a 
sworn  protector  of  Christ's  flock ;  who  held,  according  to  his  creed,  the 
power  to  absolve  and  to  baptise,  to  shrive  the  dying  and  intercede  for  the 
dead;  who  would  go  from  the  curses  of  a  "AeiZ"  to  the  house  of  the 
living  God,  and  there  stand  in  his  sacerdotal  robes  and  say  to  his  people, 
*'  Go  in  peace,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  1" 

As  I  was  still  following  out  the  train  of  thought  to  which  these  mat- 
ters had  given  rise,  my  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  sudden  re- 
appearance of  my  Missourian  guide,  who  had  lingered  about  Madame 
Tules^  bank  until  he  had  staked  and  lost  his  last  dollar.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  his  woe-begone  expression  as  he  planted  himself  directly  in 
front  of  me,  elevating  his  tall  form  to  its  fullest  altitude,  while  his  right 
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arm  was  gesticulatiDg  in  the  air.    After  looking  full  in  my  fiice  for  a 
moment,  he  addressed  me  in  the  following  strain : 

''I  brought  yeda  hiar,  stranger,  to  see  the  elephant;  but  I  kinder  ex- 
pect I've  seen  the  critter  wass  than  yeon  hev.  If  yednll  take  a  fooPs 
advice,  yedu'Il  leave  hi&r — sare  as  shooting,  and  forgit  the  trail  ye^ 
cnm  by.  Dam  the  ke&rds  I''  he  added,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  indignation; 
**  I  allers  wns  a  fool,  and  cuss  this  Greaser  swindle  they  call  Montt*  I 
tmly  wish  the  man  that  invented  it  had  had  his  head  tuck  off  with  a  cross- 
cut saw  just  afore  he  thought  of  it — wally  I  do,  hoss/^  Here  he 
paused.  I  listened  for  something  more,  but  he  had  ''.said  his  say,"  and, 
walking  moodily  through  the  crowd,  which  he  elbowed  with  but  scanty 
ceremony,  he  finally  disappeared  through  the  open  doorway.  The  next 
time  I  saw  him,  he  was  seated  upon  the  driver's  box  of  a  heavy  mole 
wafeon,  en  route  for  Chihuahua,  where,  as  he  informed  me,  "  he  allowed 
to  make  a  raise,"  being  just  then,  "thanks  to  that  cussed  MotU^  woman, 
flat  broke."  , 

Upon  regaining  the,  by  comparison,  purer  air  of  the  uncleaosed  alley- 
way without,  I  could  scarcely  avoid  moralizing  upon  the  scenes  I  had  so 
recently  witnessed.  Here  were  men,  women,  and  chUdren  —  the  strong 
man,  the  mother,  and  the  lisping  child  —  all  engaged  in  that  most  de- 
basing of  vices,  gambling,  an  entire  devotion  to  which  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  the  whole  Mexican  people.  But  yet  these  transgressors  were  not 
without  an  excuse.  What  better  could  you  have  expected  from  an  ig- 
norant, priest-ridden  peasantry,  when  those  whom  Uiey  are  tanght  to 
reverence  and  respect,  and  who  should  have  been  their  prompter  to  better 
things,  not  only  allow,  but  openly  practice  this  and  all  other  iniquities? 
If  there  be  a  curse  (as  who  shall  doubt  ?)  pronounced  against  those  vbo 
are  instrumental  in  whelming  a  land  in  moral  darkness,  what  must  be  the 
ftite  of  those  ''blind  leaders  of  the  blind,"  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood of  New  Mexico  ? 

On  my  way  back  to  the  "  Hotel,"  I  paid  my  respects  to  the  paymaster, 
or,  rather,  to  his  clerk,  from  whom  I  received  certain  moneys  doe  me 
from  the  United  States  for  services  rendered.  Departfng  thence,  I 
walked  into  a  "  store  "  upon  the  Plaza,  where  I  purchased  divers  articles 
of  clothing,  with  which,  and  a  fit-out  for  my  extremities  in  the  shape  of 
hat  and  boots,  I  so  metamorphosed  myself  that  a  little  Mexican,  who  bad 
seen  both  my  exit  and  entrance,  grinned  a^iringly,  which,  coupled  with 
the  compliment  of  non-recognition  paid  me  by  "  Long  Eben  "  upon  my 
return,  was,  all  things  considered,  extremely  flattering. 

As  it  wanted  still  at  least  an  hour  to  supper-time,  that  meal  being 
served  at  the  very  primitive  period  of  sunset,  I  once  more  sallied  forth, 
leaving  "Long  Eben  "  lolling  against  his  door,  where  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  completing  what  Dickens  would  have  called  "a  magic  circle  of 
tobacco  juice,"  to  wander  through  the  town. 

Of  La  Ciuddd  de  Santa  F6,  as  it  existed  in  the  summer  of  1848, 1 
can  say  little  that  is  favorable ;  but  as  I  am  unwilling  to  pass  judgment 
upon  so  limited  an  acquaintance,  I  prefer  adopting  a  description  of  that 
city  which  I  find  recorded  in  the  narrative  of  Gregg,  to  advancing  my 
own  hasty  impressions.     The  more  so,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  this  descrip* 
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tioQ  is  not  only  the  most  correct,  but  the  briefest  which  I  hare  hitherto 
seen.     He  says,  writing  in  1844  : 

"  Santa  F6,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  is  the  only  town  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  province.  We  sometimes  iind  it  written  Santa  It  de 
San  Francisco  (Holy  Faith  of  Saint  Francis,)  the  latter  being  the 
patron  or  tutelary  saint.  Like  most  of  the  towns  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  it  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  pueblo,  or  Indian  village, 
whose  race  has  been  extinct  for  a  great  many  years.  Its  situation  is 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  at  the  western  base  of 
a  snow-clad  mountain,  upon  a  beautiful  stream  of  small  mill-power  size, 
which  ripples  down  in  icy  cascades,  and  joins  the  river  some  twenty  miles 
to  the  southwestward.  The  population  of  the  city  itself  but  little  ex- 
ceeds 3,000 ;  yet,  including  several  surrounding  villages,  which  are  em- 
braced in  its  corporate  jurisdiction,  it  amounts  to  nearly  6,000  souls. 
The  latitude  of  Santa  Fe,  as  determined  by  various  observations,  is  35^ 
41'  (though  it  is  placed  on  most  maps  nearly  a  degree  further  north,)  and 
the  longitude  about  106°  west  from  Greenwich.  Its  elevation  above  the 
ocean  is  nearly  7,000  feet ;  that  of  the  Valley  of  Taos  is,  no  doubt,  over 
a  mile  and  a  half.  The  highest  peak  of  the  mountain,  (which  is 
covered  with  perennial  $now,)  some  ten  miles  to  the  northeast  of  the 
capital,  is  reckoned  about  5,000  feet  above  the  town.  Those  from  Taos 
northward  rise  to  a  much  greater  elevation.  The  town  is  very  irregularly 
laid  out,  and  most  of  the  streets  are  little  better  than  common  highways, 
traversing  scattered  settlements,  which  are  interspersed  with  corn-fields 
nearly  sufiBcient  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  grain.  The  oply  attempt 
at  anything  like  architectural  compactness  and  precision  consists  in  four 
tiers  of  buildings,  whose  fronts  are  shaded  with  a  fringe  of  portcUes  or 
corredores  of  the  rudest  possible  description.  They  stand  around  the 
public  square,  and  comprise  the  Palacio,  or  Governor's  house,  the  cus- 
tom house,  the  barracks  (with  which  is  connected  the  fearful  Calabozo,) 
the  Casa  Consisiorial  of  the  Alcaldes,  the  Capilla  de  lo8  Soldados, 
or  Military  Chapel,  besides  several  private  residences,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  shops  of  the  American  traders." 

During  my  sojum  in  Santa  F6,  I  was  struck  with  the  very  peculiar 
taste  which  the  young  ladies  of  that  city  display  in  their  fondness  for 
cosmetics.  Indeed,  when  I  first  entered  the  town,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
every  woman  under  the  age  of  five-and-thirty  was  afflcted  with  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  face,  which  I  had  mentally  concluded  might  be  "catching;" 
in  this  belief  I  continued  until  my  fears  were  relieved  by  the  kindness 
of  a  friend,  who  elucidated  the  mystery  by  letting  me  into  the  secret  It 
seems  that  the  "  aenori^as,"  and,  for  that  matter,  "  senoras "  too,  occa- 
sionally are  in  the  habit  of  disfiguring  themselves,  by  covering  one  or 
both  cheeks  with  some  kind  of  colored  paste,  which  gives  even  to  their 
village  belles  any  thing  but  an  attractive  appearance.  This  painting 
might,  to  the  casual  observer,  seem  intended  as  an  ornament,  got  up  in 
imitation  of  their  Indian  neighbors,  or,  it  may  be,  of  our  own  fashionable 
fair  ones.  But  it  is  not  so;  for  I  am  assured,  by  those  whose  opportu- 
nities of  judging  are  undeniable,  that  it  is  put  on  as  a  preservative  to 
the  complexion.     So  that  a  New  Mexican  beauty  is  not  only  willing  to 
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forego  the  Inxary  of  the  bath,  but  even  to  appear  hideous  for  a  month 
at  a  time,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  a  clean  face  and  ruddy  cheeks  while 
gracing  some  grand  fandango  or  fiesta. 

There  is  yet  another  custom  among  these  people  which  is  well  worth 
knowing,  indeed)  as  applied  to  a  "distinguished  few."  i  would  not  al- 
together dislike  its  adoption  into  our  own  more  civilized  community.  It 
is  this :  the  New  Mexicans  greet  a  friend,  not  by  compressing  and  then 
agitating  his  hand,  but  by  putting  an  arm  about  his  neck  and  literally 
embracing  him — a  nice,  old-fashioned,  patriarchal  way.  This  custom 
applies  to  all  ages  and  both  sexes;  and  really  I  agree  with  **Los  Grin- 
gos "  Wise,  who  informs  us  that  '^  it  is  a  real  Itixury  to  meet  a  pretty 
^enorita  after  a  short  absence.''  But,  like  everything  else,  the  thing  has 
its  draw-backs,  and  serious  ones,  too.  For  instance,  though  it  may  be  a 
rery  delightful  thing  to  embrace,  or  be  embraced  by,  OabrUlla  or  Mar- 
tina, or  any  other  dark-eyed  damsel  of  ''sweet  sixteen,''  it  is  anything 
hot  desirable  to  be  obliged  to  extend  the  same  courtesy  to  their  brother 
Juan,  or  their  *' Padre  ^^  Don  Jos^f,  particularly  if  Messrs.  Juan  and 
Jo8tf  have  dined  upon  a  "hotch-potch"  seasoned  with  garlic,  which  is 
hot  too  often  the  case.  As  I  said  before,  the  custom  is  a  good  one,  but 
in  its  practical  application  should  be  limited  to  one's  young  lady  friends. 

In  repassing  the  Plaza^  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  group  of  In- 
dians, whose  dress  and  general  appearance  proved  them  to  belong  to 
some  tribe  which  I  had  not  hitherto  seen.  Upon  making  inquiry,  I 
learned  that  they  were  Navajos,  then  detained  as  the  somewhat  unwilling 
pledges  for  the  restoration  of  some  captives,  and  other  property,  stolen 
by  their  brethren  from  the  good  people  of  New  Mexico  and  its  vicinity. 

It  was  at  an  early  hour  that  my  landlord  exhibited  the  "  shake-down  " 
which  had  been  prepared  for  me.  I  did  not  make  the  suggestion,  but,  if  the 
truth  be  told,  my  first  impression  upon  seeing  it  was,  that  a  "  shake-up  " 
would  do  it  no  manner  of  harm.  But  a  man  who  has  lived  out  of  doors 
for  a  month  or  two  will  scarcely  grumble  at  a  bed  of  any  kind ;  so  I  said 
my  "  good-night "  and  tumbled  in,  but  not  to  sleep ;  for  either  I  was 
nnused  to  being  thus  "cabined  and  confined,"  or  it  may  be  that  the 
chinches  (in  plain  English — bed-bugs),  which  swarm  —  as  every  New 
Hezican  traveler  is  but  too  well  aware  —  in  this  favored  land,  were  too 
numerous  for  comfort.     At  all  events,  for  some  cause, 

"  I  turned,  and  turned,  and  turned  again, 

With  an  anxioos  brain, 

And  thoughts  in  a  tram, 
Which  did  not  ran  upon  iUepert.** 

Bright  glad  was  I  to  hail  the  first  red  gleam  which  came  stealing  in 
through  the  barred  windows  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  day,  less  pissed 
was  I  when,  upon  attempting  to  call  a  servant,  I  found  that  I  had  caught, 
thanks  to  sleeping  in  a  draft,  "a  horrid  cold,"  which  would  not  permit 
of  mj  speaking  above  a  whisper.  Pains  in  my  limbs,  and  an  aching 
head,  were  soon  added  to  my  catalogue  of  symptoms,  and  prudence  con- 
fined me  to  the  house  for  two  succeeding  days,  when  Kit  made  his  ap- 
pearance—  a  very  gleam  of  sunshine,  if  sunshine  ever  came  in  the  garb 
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of  a  trayel-soiled  moantaineer — to  cheer  my  solitade,  and  ioforiK  oie 
of  his  fdtuFe  plans^  which  were  as  follows  : 

He  purposed  obtaining  fresher  animals  ttom  the  Quarter-master,  re- 
ducing his  party,  and,  by  taking  a  short  cut,  go  directly  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth—  all  of  which  was  sad  news  to  me ;  for  I  had  already  determmed 
that,  in  case  of  his  immediate  departure,  I  should  be  obliged  to  prolong 
my  «tay  in  Santa  F^  until  I  should  be  sufficiently  recruited  to  continue 
my  journey  by  a  longer  and  less  expeditious  route.  But,  as  better  might 
not  be,  we  parted  —  he  to  the  free  air  and  exciting  travel  of  the  Great 
Prairies,  and  I  to  mope  within  my  solitary  room,  with  the  dusty  Plaza 
and  its  low  ad^be  walls  to  bound  my  prospect,  and  no  better  amusement 
than  the  study  of  character  as  I  found  it  exhibited  in  the  rougher  speci- 
mens of  humanity  who  frequented  the  inn. 

It  was  a  joyful  thing  to  me  when  that  unwelcome  visitor,  the  "  influ- 
enza,'' once  more  permitted  me  to  go  abroad  —  a  liberty  which  I  was  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of,  by  visiting  one  of  the  principal  Santa  F^ 
traders,  whose  train  was  about  returning  to  the  frontiers  of  Missouri. 
This  gentleman  received  me  kindly,  and  on  learning  that  I  desired  to 
accompany  his  party,  offered  me  every  facility  for  so  doing. 

As  the  train  which  I  proposed  traveling  with  was  already  en  route, 
having  advanced  as  far  as  the  Mora,  the  usual  starting  point  of  the  re- 
turning caravans,  where  it  was  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  wagons  which 
were  to  leave  the  town  early  next  day,  I  felt  that  I  had  no  time  to  lose 
in  preparing  for  my  new  start.  So,  after  divers  consultations  with  those 
versed  in  this,  to  me,  novel  kind  of  travel,  I  provided  myself  with  a  good 
stout  mule,  a  bufifalo  horse,  which  I  styled  "  Bucephalus  "  forthwith,  and 
provisions  for  the  trip  in  the  shape  of  flour,  bacon,  hard  bread,  sugar, 
cofifee,  and  so  forth,  each  and  all  of  which  I  found  useful  in  their 
way. 

It  was  not  far  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  sultry  July  day 
that  I  mounted  my  '' Bucephalus,"  who  had  been  airing  himself  for  the 
half  hour  previous  in  front  of  the  hotel.  As  I  had  but  two  persons  to  say 
good-by  to,  my  leave-taking  was  of  the  shortest.  But  in  the  case  of 
Sefior  Juan,  my  old  servant,  whom  I  saw  upon  that  sunshiny  morning  for 
the  last  time,  I  must  confess  that  I  experienced  a  greater  feeling  of  re- 
gret than  I  had  anticipated.  He  had,  it  is  true,  been  with  me  but  two 
calendar  months,  yet  in  that  short  period  he  had  forded  rivers,  and  trav- 
ersed desert  sands  by  my  side;  we  had  shivered  in  the  same  blasts 
burned  beneath  the  same  sun,  and  warmed  ourselves  by  the  same  fire, 
until  his  image,  uncouth  and  repulsive  as  it  was,  formed  the  back-ground 
of  a  thousand  scenes  not  easily  forgotten,  and  —  hang  the  fellow  1  — 
made  my  voice  a  little  husky  as  I  gave  him  my  hand  for  parting. 

**  Long  Eben  "  was  the  last  to  say  farewell,  which  he  did  in  his  own 
peculiar  style,  the  ''De5wn  East"  drawl  being  still  predominant  — 
"  Good-by,  Mister ;  and  ef  ye6u  meet  eny  body  on  the  road  that's  be5nnd 
for  Santa  F^  yedu  may  say  that  the  United  States  Hotel  is  a  dreadM 
fine  place  to  stop  at,  won't  you  ?" 

It  was  with  no  feeling  of  regret  that  I  lost  sight  of  those  piles  of  sun- 
dried  brick  which  made  up  the  larger  portion  of  La  Cuiddd  de  Santa 
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Jl.  I  did  not  like  the  place,  I  conld  scarcely  have  said  why.  It  may 
hare  bettered  itself  since,  but  it  did  not  suit  me  then.  It  is  possible 
that  the  life  of  wild  excitemeot  which  I  had^)een  leading  daring  my 
Rocky  Mountain  jonmeyings  had  unfitted  me,  in  a  measure,  for  its  eyery- 
day  realities.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  had  had  the  blues,  and,  what  is 
almost  as  bad,  the  influenza,  in  it ;  and  ouce  more  upon  my  horse's  back, 
with  my  rifle  in  my  hand,  and  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  broad  prairies 
opon  my  cheek,  I  felt  that  I  would  not  have  reentered  it  for  auy  consid- 
eration short  of  a  positive  order  from  my  commanding  officer. 

Our  trskvel  that  day  was  marked  by  no  particular  incident  until  our 
arriral  at  the  Pecos,  where  we  encamped  for  the  night.  During  our  de- 
tention at  this  point  I  examined  some  ruins  in  that  vicinity,  which  I 
foand  highly  interesting,  not  only  from  their  antiquity,  but  from  the  his- 
torical events  with  which  they  are  connected.  As  I  am  already  indebt- 
ed to  Colonel  Emory's  report  for  original  sketches  of  the  ancient  Aztec 
and  Catholic  church  ruins,  and  as  I  find  the  substance  of  my  own  obser- 
T&Uons  embodied  in  his  journal,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  such 
&cU  as  might  prove  explanatory  or  generally  interesting.  Under  date 
of  August  1  iTth,  1846,  he  says : 

"Pecos,  once  a  fortified  town,  is  built  on  a  promontory  or  rock,  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  a  foot  Here  burned,  until  within  seven  years,  the 
eternal  fires  of  Montezuma ;  and  the  remains  of  the  architecture  exhibit, 
in  a  prominent  manner,  the  engraftment  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  country.  At  one  end  of  the  short  spur  form- 
ing the  terminus  of  the  promontory  are  the  remains  of  the  estufa 
with  all  its  parts  distinct ;  at  the  other  are  the  remains  of  the  Catholic 
chorch,  both  showing  the  distinctive  marks  and  emblems  of  the  two  re- 
ligions. The  fires  from  the  estufa  burned,  and  sent  their  incense 
throagh  the  same  altars  from  which  was  preached  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 
Two  religions,  so  utterly  different  in  theory,  were  here,  as  in  all  Mexico, 
blended  in  harmonious  practice  until  about  a  century  since,  when  the 
town  was  sacked  by  a  band  of  Indians.  Amidst  the  havoc  of  plunder 
of  the  city,  the  faithful  Indian  managed  to  keep  his  fire  burning  in  the 
e8tufa ;  and  it  was  continued  till,  a  few  years  since,  the  tribe  became 
almost  extinct  Then*  devotions  rapidly  diminished  their  numbers,  until 
they  became  so  few  as  to  be  unable  to  keep  their  immense  estufa  (forty 
feet  in  diameter)  replenished,  when  they  abandoned  the  place  and  joined 
a  tribe  of  the  original  race  over  the  mountains,  about  sixty  miles  to  the 
southward.  There,  it  is  said,  to  this  day  they  keep  up  their  fire,  which 
has  never  yet  been  extinguished.  The  labor,  watchfulness,  and  exposure 
to  heat  consequent  upon  the  practice  of  the  faith,  is  fast  reducing  the 
remnant  of  the  Montezuma  race,  and  a  few  years  will,  in  all  probability, 
see  the  last  of  this  interesting  people. 

The  crumbling  remains  of  the  modem  church,  with  its  crosses,  its 
cells,  its  dark,  mysterious  comers  and  niches,  differ  but  little  from  those 
of  the  present  day  in  New  Mexico.  The  architecture  of  the  Indian  por- 
tion of  the  roins  present  peculiarities  worthy  of  notke.  Both  are  oon- 
Btmcted  of  the  same  materials  —  the  walls  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  the 
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rafters  of  well-hewn  timber,  which  could  never  have  been  shaped  by  the 
miserable  little  axes  no^  employed  by  the  Mexicans,  which  resemble  in 
shape  and  size  the  wedges  used  by  onr  fanners  for  splitting  rails.  Tbe 
cornices  and  drops  of  the  architraTC  in  the  modem  chnrch  are  elabo- 
rately carved  with  a  knife." 

How  graphic  a  picture  does  this  description  present  of  the  sincere  and 
disinterested  devotion  of  these  zealous  but  deluded  worshipers — a  de- 
lineation which,  while  it  furnishes  rich  material  for  the  exercise  of  a  ro- 
mantic imagination,  affords  much  which  should  give  rise  to  more  serioos 
reflections.  On  the  one  hand,  it  excites  onr  ideaJitj  by  producing  to  the 
mind's  eye  a  represehtation  of  the  scene.  We  behold  the  huge  fires  of 
the  estxifa ;  we  hear  them  roar  and  crackle  as  the  silent  watchers  heap 
fresh  fuel  upon  the  blazing  pile ;  we  see  the  worn  and  wasted  worshipers, 
whose  hollow  cheeks  and  attendant  limbs  bear  the  impress  of  their  pain- 
fhl  and  long-continued  vigils.  We  can  follow  in  fancy,  its  devoted  at- 
tendants, as  year  by  year,  and  hour  by  hour,  they  fulfil  their  appointed 
tasks.  We  see  them  amid  the  summer's  heat  and  in  the  winter's  cold, 
shivering  in  the  blast,  or  fainting  beneath  the  sultry  sun,  as  they  go  forth 
to  procure  the  material  with  which  to  feed  the  flames.  We  can  go  with 
them  during  the  long  and  dreary  nights,  when  the  exhausted  Indian  re- 
tires for  a  moment  from  the  scene  of  his  labors  to  cool  his  fevered  brow 
and  gaze  upon  those  orbs,  of  whose  mighty  Creator  he  is  so  profonndlj 
ignorant  We  can  be  with  him  as  he  returns  to  renovate  the  dying 
flame,  working  patiently  for  naught,  while  the  dark  hours  come  and  go, 
though  the  night- winds  blow,  and  the  pale  moon  shines  steadily  withoat; 
and  even  while  the  "gray  dawn"  is  lighting  up  the  misty  hills,  while 
sweet  birds  are  warbling  their  martin  songs,  and  all  nature  is  rejoicbg 
in  the  advent  of  the  new-bom  day.  Yet  still  he  keeps  his  watch,  forgetfol 
of  the  world,  with  its  myriad  beauties,  the  creation  of  that  master  hand 
whose  works  are  so  full  of  strength,  and  dignity,  and  glorious  perfection. 

And  this  is  Fancy's  view ;  but  there  are  deeper  thoughts  connected 
with  the  theme.  Is  there,  in  the  self-sacrificing  adoration  of  these  be- 
nighted children  of  Montezuma,  no  reproof  to  the  weak  and  vacillaUng 
spirit  ?  No  rebuke  to  the  lukewarm  ardor  of  those  who  profess,  in  tWi 
our  enlightened  age,  to  worship  one  God  in  spirit  and  in  troth  ?  Tmly 
this  is  a  subject  on  which  much  could  be  written. 

After  our  departure  f^om  the  Pecos,  we  met  with  little  in  the  way  of 
incident  or  adventure  which  would  be  interesting  if  recorded  here,  save 
that  some  two  days  prior  to  our  arrival  at  the  Mora  our  teamsters  cele- 
brated the  Fourth  of  July,  and  their  own  independence,  by  drinking  «> 
unlimited  quantity  of  corn  whisky,  which  ended  in  their  getting  most  patri- 
otically drunk ;  and  calling  into  requisition  the  services  of  "  Nigger  Bill," 
a  little  dried-up  blackamoor,  who  on  this  occasion  danced  "  Juba,"  **bj 
particular  request,"  to  the  sound  of  a  violin  played  by  an  eccenttic  ge- 
nius from  Kentucky,  whose  musical  talents  had  already  obtained  for  lum 
the  soubriquet  of  "Kentuck  the  fiddler." 

I  derived,  too,  some  satisfaction,  while  en  route,  from  a  visit  to  a 
Mexican  rancho,  where,  as  I  attempted  to*  carry  on  a  conversation  ii 
English,  they  very  naturallyjmagined  that  I  understood  no  Spanish— fl 
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belief  which  led  them  into  the  double  error  of  supposing  that  I  was  just 
from  "  the  States,"  and  might  therefore  be  desirous  of  purchasing  one  of 
those  hairless,  rat-tailed,  New  Mexican  curs,  which  the  Americans  are  in 
the  habit  of  designating  as  "cast-iron  dogs" — an  animal  much  valued  - 
in  those  regions  as  a  sort  of  four-legged  warming-pan,  to  which  purpose 
these  unlucky  animals  are  frequently  applied.  The  not  very'  flattering 
conversation  which  ensif^  among  its  owners  (who  were  anxious  to  cheat 
me,  if  it  were  possible),  as  well  as  their  astonishment  upon  discovering 
that  I  had  fully  appreciated  their  remarks,  afforded  me  no  little  amuse- 
ment, which  I  finally  enhanced  by  delivering  my  opinion  of  themselves 
and  their  "  cosiumbres.^^ 

I  was  not  sorry  when  we  at  length  reached  the  Mora,  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  which  is  **  mulberry ;  "  but,  though  that  fruit  is  found  in  its  vicin- 
ity, I  am  inclined  to  believe,  with  Gregg,  that  it  owes  its  appellation  to 
some  early  settler  of  that  name,  from  the  fact  that  the  New  Mexicans 
always  call  it  Eio  de  lo  de  Mora.  Here  we  found  the  train,  or  rather 
trains — for  they  were  three  in  number,  though  now  consolidated,  for  the 
greater  security  which  an  increase  of  numbers  would  afford — only  wait- 
ing for  our  arrival  to  make  their  final  preparations  and  take  up  their 
line  of  march. 

I  most  not  forget  to  remark,  that,  during  our  short  detention  here,  I 
noticed  some  very  peculiar  effects  of  mirage,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in 
prairie  parlance,  "false  ponds ;  "  as  also  the  appearance  of  one  of  those 
whirlwinds,  which  are  common  not  only  to  the  "  great  prairies,"  but  to 
the  sandy  wastes  of  the  "  California  Basin."  So  far  as  the  whirlwind  is 
conoemed,  the  explanation  is  a  simple  one,  the  moving  column  being 
nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  the  particles  of  dried  grasses  or  dust, 
which  have  been  taken  up  and  carried  forward  by  the  eddying  currents 
of  air  as  I  have  seen  water-spouts  upon  that  less  substantial  plain,  the 
ocean.  The  mirage  is,  however,  not  so  easily  accounted  for*  It  has 
ever  attracted  attention,  and  excited  much  speculation,  as  well  as  no 
small  difference  of  opinion,  among  the  voyageurs  upon  the  great  prai- 
ries. For  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  a  traveler, 
who  says :  "  The  philosohy  of  these  '  false  ponds '  seem  generally  not 
well  understood.  They  have  usually  been  attributed  to  refraction,  by 
which  a  section  of  the  bordering  sky  would  appear  below  the  horizon. 
Bnt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  effect  of  reflection  upon  a 
gas  emanating,  perhaps,  from  the  sun-scorched  earth  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter. Or  it  may  be  that  a  surcharge  of  carbonic  acid,  precipitated  upon 
the  flats  and  sinks  of  these  plains  bv  the  action  of  the  sun,  produces  the 
effect  At  least  it  appears  of  sufficient  density,  when  viewed  very  ob- 
liquely, to  reflect  the  objects  beyond ;  and  thus  the  opposite  sky,  being 
reflected  in  the  pond  of  gas,  gives  the  appearance  of  water.  As  a 
proof  that  it  is  the  effect  of  reflection,  I  have  often  observed  the  distant 
trees  and  hilly  protuberances  which  project  above  the  horizon  beyond 
distinctly  inverted  in  the  pond ;  whereas,  were  it  the  result  of  refraction, 
these  would  appear  erect,  only  cast  below  the  surface.  Indeed,  many 
&re  the  singular  atmospheric  phenomena  observable  upon  the  plains, 
which  would  afford  a  field  of  interesting  research  for  the  curious  natural 
philosopher."  * 
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PRAIRIB    HUNTING. 

The  bison  is  peculiar  to  America,  and  probably  before  the  arriral  of 
Efuropeans  roamed  oyer  most  of  the  continent,  as  the  early  voyagers 
freqaently  mention  **  wild  balk/'  and  there  is  no  other  member  of  the 
ox  tribe  known  to  be  natiye. 

It  has  always  been  an  animal  of  great  yalae  to  the  Indians,  famishing 
them  with  food,  clothes,  and  dwellings ;  in  fact,  the  Indians  of  the  plains 
are  entirely  dependent  on  the  boflRalo,  and  when  he  fails  ia  his  annnal 
migrations,  they  are  redaced  to  stanration. 

It  is  belieyed  that  all  attempts  to  mingle  permanently  the  blood  of 
these  desert-bom  cattle,  with  that  of  the  domestic  breed  have  proved 
imsoccessfiil.  Like  the  offspring  of  the  red  and  white  races  of  man,  they 
euinot  be  depended  npon  as  civilized  or  tamed,  bat  are  apt,  at  the  first 
chance,  to  take  to  the  woods  again. 

Although  a  large  and  apparently  formidable  animal,  the  bison  seems 
to  be  inferior  in  coorage  and  ftrocity  to  the  wild  cattle  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  files  at  the  sight  of  man,  and  although  when  brought  to  bay 
wOl  make  a  furious  charge  at  the  hunter,  with  a  good  horse  this  is  easily 
eraded,  and  so  mounted,  a  man  can  pick  out  the  fattest  of  the  herd  with 
reiy  little  danger.  Indeed,  a  scamper  among  the  buffalo  is  now  the 
eommon  finish  to  a  sporting  tonr  in  America,  by  the  young  gentlemen  of 
England  and  their  Boston  and  New  York  imitators.  Salmon  fishing  in 
Nora  Scotia,  g^use  shooting  in  Illinois,  and  buffalo  hunting  on  the 
plains — all  requiring  enough  pluck  to  keep  the  Cocknies  out. 

The  range  of  the  buffalo  is  still  very  extensive,  from  the  Rocky 
Momitains  on  the  West  to  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  Mississippi 
o&  the  East ;  and  from  Texas  on  the  South  to  Lake  Winnipec  on  the 
North. 

The  elk,  or  wapiti,  is  to  be  found,  like  the  buffalo,  on  the  great  plains 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  he  seems  to  prefer  to  the  timbered 
oouDtry. 

There  is  great  need  of  a  standard  work  on  American  Mammalia.  We 
have  large  and  satisfiactory  books  on  our  Ornithology ;  something  has 
been  done,  and  more^  is  doing,  on  Icthyology,  while  the  only  Work  we 
have  on  the  quadrupeds  of  America  is  that  of  Dr.  Oodman,  which  is 
much  behind  the  present  state  of  science. 

The  animal  under  consideration  has  been  firequently  confounded  with 
the  large  deer  of  the  timbered  country,  the  cariboo,  and  this  last  again 
with  the  reindeer.  The  distinctions  between  these  species  have  been 
sbly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  He^rt  in  his  work  on  American  Field  Sports. 
The  elk  is  domesticated  without  much  difficulty,  and  has,  we  believe, 
frequently  been  trained  to  hamess,  for  whieh  its  strength  and  speed  are 
well  adapted ;  while  its  clean  and  graceful  limbs  and  splendid  antlers 
would  make  a  pair  of  elks,  going  a  three-minute  gait  along  the  avenue,  a 
real  sporting  team.  To  the  parks  of  our  country  gentlemen  the  elk 
would  form  an  appropriate  ornament,  while  their  flesh  affords  a  delicious 
venison.    The  hunting  of  the  elk  and  cariboo  affords  the  finest  sport 
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which  is  to  be  had  on  this  continent  The  watchfulness  and  speed  of  the 
animals,  with  their  courage  and  ferocity  when  brought  to  bay,  render  it 
anything  but  a  holiday  recreation,  but  one  demanding  great  knowledge 
of  woodcraft  and  skill  with  weapons,  as  well  as  courage  and  endurance. 

The  deer  —  we  do  not  propose  to  inflict  upon  the  reader  any  descrip- 
tion of  this  well-known  animal,  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  from 
Cape  Cod  to  the  Columbia  river,  but  merely  to  describe  acme  ways  of 
hunting  him. 

First :  driving  with  hounds.  It  is  usual  in  this  mode  of  hunting  deer, 
to  station  the  sportsmen  at  certain  stands  or  passways,  where  the  deer 
are  expected  to  pass  on  being  roused  by  the  hounds.  Armed  with  a 
double-barrel,  heavily  loaded  with  buck  shot,  the  patient  hunter  most 
remain  for  hours  or  days  immovable  and  silent,  waiting  for  his  game  to 
be  brought  to  him.  There  may  be  one  chance  in  six  that  he  may  see  Qie 
deer ;  one  in  ten  that  the  deer  will  pass  his  stand,  and  one  in  fifteen  that, 
if  a  beginner,  he  will  have  presence  of  mind  to  fire ;  and  one  in  twenty 
that,  if  all  the  other  chances  occur,  he  will  kill  his  game.  This  driving 
is  the  favorite  method  at  the  South,  where  the  indolent  gentry,  wishing 
to  kill  time  and  procure  an  appetite  without  much  exertion,  keep  negro 
hunters  and  drivers  to  do  the  work,  while  they  sit  all  day  on  a  log 
smoking. 

Second :  coursing  with  Greyhounds.  This  is  brilliant  sport,  superior 
to  any  hunting  in  America,  except,  perhaps,  the  regular  Carolina  fox 
hunting  in  the  pine  woods.  Ton  go  out  upon  the  prairie,  well  mounted, 
with  your  dogs  in  the  leash.  They  are  a  cross  between  the  greyhound 
and  some  heavier  and  fiercer  race,  and,  if  rights  will  run  into  and  poll 
down  a  buck  single  handed.  It  is  a  fine  morning  in  December,  and  the 
surface  of  the  prairie,  blackened  with  the  autumnal  fires,  is  covered  with 
patches  of  white  frost  The  air  is  clear  and  bracing,  and  as  we  ride  oat 
of  town  and  emerge  upon  the  open  prairie,  our  horses,  anticipating  the 
well-known  sport,  prance  gaily  about.  Our  company  consists  of  aboat 
thirty  horsemen ;  some  armed  with  pistols,  others  with  rifles  or  doable 
guns.  We  have  five  large  half-bred  greyhounds,  tawny  and  brindled, 
with  deep  chests  and  strong  limbs;  three  couple  of  fox-hounds,  who 
ever  and  anon  utter  their  impatient  bay ;  two  or  three  terriers  and  a 
crowd  of  curs.  We  push  out  into  the  prairie,  steering  south,  towards 
Blue  Island,  where  we  expect  to  find  a  herd  of  deer.  (This  is  supposed 
to  be  in  1840.)  On  arriving  at  the  timber,  five  or  six  hunters,  with  the 
dogs,  take  the  lead,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  follows  as  it  best  may 
through  the  timber.  We  keep  along  through  the  grove  for  a  couple  of 
miles,  when  the  word  is  given  that  the  deer  are  ahead,  and  we  are  de- 
sired to  spread  ourselves  so  as  to  drive  them  out  of  the  grove  on  to  the 
large  prairie  south,  where  the  dogs  can  run  to  advantage.  Here  let  us 
remark,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  let  greyhounds  run  in  the  timb^,  as 
they  are  very  apt  to  kill  themselves  by  running  against  trees.  Slowly 
and  carefully  we  proceed,  with  the  fox-hounds  in  advance,  their  deep 
voices  sliowing  the  route  we  are  to  pursue.  At  length,  we  come  out  of 
the  grove,  and  spy  the  deer,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  bounding  away 
over  the  prairie  about  a  mile  off;  not  much  alarmed,  as  yet,  and  ooca> 
sionally  stopping  to  look  behind  at  their  pursuers. 
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"Now,  mean^^  SBJ9  our  leader,  "spread  youreelves,  and  got"  The 
greyhounds  are  slipped,  and  start  at  fnll  speed,  followed  by  the  crowd  of 
iliooting  riders  and  yelling  enrs.  The  deer  take  the  alarm  at  once,  and, 
alter  making  two  or  three  very  lofty  bounds,  as  if  to  try  their  limbs,  they 
set  off  at  a  rate  which  would  seem  likely  to  carry  them  out  of  sight  very  soon. 
We  go  at  our  best  pace  for  about  a  mile,  when  the  field  begins  to  grow 
seleet.  First,  the  big  gray,  with  the  batcher  on  him,  gives  out,  and  a 
eantOT  is  all  that  can  be  got  out  of  him.  Next  the  bay  colt  and  the 
UadL  mare,  hired  ^m  a  livery  stable,  and  ridden  by  two  spruce  looking 
joong  clerks,  are  brought  to  a  trot,  blowing  heavily.  Now  those  three  ^• 
Germans,  rigged  oat  *'en  grand  cJiaseur,^^  with  guns  strapped  to  their 
backs,  game  bags  large  enough  to  hold  a  well  grown  fawn,  and  hunting 
konis  round  their  necks,  have  pulled  up  their  tired  nags,  which  have 
kardly  got  a  puff  in  either  of  them,  and  proceed  with  great  deliberation 
to  light  their  pipes. 

"  Halloo  I  Mike !  is  your  mare  done  ?  " 

"  Sure  and  I  have  no  call  to  them  craturs  wid  the  horns,  and  why 
▼OQki  I  be  breaking  the  ould  mare's  heart  this  way  7"  said  the  Irish  dray- 
man, who,  being  of  a  sporting  turn,  and  owning  a  nice  gray  mare  which 
wss  quile  fair  for  a  quarter  race,  had  engaged  her  in  a  business  for  which 
she  was  not  quite  able.* 

Five  or  six  more  begin  to  show  '*  bellows  to  mend,''  and  gradually  to 
drop  astern,  as  we  get  along  into  the  prairie,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
deer  are  making  for  the  next'  grove,  some  five  or  six  miles  further.  We 
had  run  them  about  three  miles  at  a  killing  pace,  when  the  state  of  things 
vas  as  follows :  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  the  deer  are  the  grey- 
hoQDds,  ninj[iing  on  a  line  about  ten  feet  apart.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
hiiid  them  are  the  fox-hounds,  close  together,  and  tails  well  up,  with  a 
breast-high  scent  and  a  full  cry.  Just  behind  them  comes  M%jor  D.,  on 
a  thorou^-bred  chestnut  horse,  who  goes  as  if  he  could  keep  that 
stride  to  the  Mississippi.  Then,  side  by  side,  came  Dr.  C,  on  a  power- 
IbI  bay  Morgan,  who  looked  as  if  the  pace  was  a  little  too  good  for  him,  and 
the  writer,  on  a  mare  of  the  Major's  raising,  called  Creeping  Kate ;  she 
wag  by  his  sorrel  horse,  which  is  directly  decended  from  Henry  and 
Edipse.  No  wonder,  then,  that  she  can  run  a  little,  though  she  is  over 
tn  jears  old.  Straggling  behind  these  come  half  a  dozen  of  the  best 
nmmted  of  the  field  — the  rest,  with  the  cur  dogs,  are  nowhere. 

*^  Will  they  get  to  the  grove,  M^or  f  "  said  I.  "  Not  all  of  them,  I 
reckon,"  he  replied,  turning  half  round  in  the  saddle,  "if  those  grey- 
hounds are  good  for  anything."  "I'll  answer  for  old  Spring,"  said  I, 
''that  is  the  brindled  dog  on  the  right;  he  will  make  his  rush  directly, 
and  then  you  will  see  the  fur  fly." 

Just  then,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement,  the  five  greyhounds  extended 
their  front  so  as  to  be  on  the  flanks  of  the  flying  herd,  then  increased 
th^  speed,  till  in  ten  minutes  they  were  abreast ;  then  they  began  to 
dose  up  with  the  deer.  Now  the  chase  is  most  exciting — deer  and  dogs 
are  both  doing  their  best,  while  we  have  to  ply  the  spur  to  keep  our 
places  in  the  hunt.  At  this  moment  old  Spring  makes  his  rush,  seizes 
Ae  big  buck  by  the  haunch  and  capsizes  him ;  the  other  dogs  follow  his* 
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example,  and  the  prettiest  kind  of  a  skirmish  ensoes — deer  mkI  dogs 
rolling  over  in  the  snow,  kicking,  striking,  biting,  an^  growling.  ThoM 
of  the  deer  who  were  not  seized  by  the  greyhounds  scattered  in  all  diree- 
tions,  and  Dr.  C.,  pulling  np  his  not  unwilling  horse,  got  a  double  shot 
at  about  sixty  yards.  One  he  knocked  over  and  the  other  he  missed. 
Seeing  a  young  buck  going  off  alone  on  a  course  which  would  croM  mj 
track,  I  start  to  head  him  off.  He  bears  off  to  the  right,  but  ailer  a  nm 
of  two  hundred  yards,  I  close  up  within  twenty  yards  of  him,  ^nd  girt 
him  a  ball  from  my  pistol,  behind  the  shoulder ;  he  falls,  and  I  ride  np 
to  give  him  a  shot  in  the  head,  and  have  dismounted  for  the  purpose, 
when  up  he  jumps  with  his  hair  all  standing  the  wrong  way,  and  cornea 
at  me.  Fortunately,  however,  I  have  a  loaded  pistol  in  my  beltw  wiA 
which  I  give  him  a  ball  through  the  brains.  Then  cutting  the  deer^ 
throat,  and  having  with  some  diffi<mlty  persuaded  Kate  to  allow  the  ear> 
cass  to  hang  across  her  back,  I  mount  to  ride  in  search  of  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

The  whole  thing  was  over,  I  soon  saw,  as  I  approached  the  group  of 
horsemen  near  the  grove.  The  greyhounds  had  killed  three,  Major  D. 
had  shot  one  wit^  his  pistol.  Dr.  G.  had  one,  and  two  of  the  ousiders  had 
killed  one  each ;  eight  in  all,  out  of  a  herd  of  eleven. 

Third:  still  hunting.  This  is  precisely  what  the  English  call 
''stalking,"  and  signifies  going  forth  alone  (or,  if  attended  by  a  dog, 
he  must  keep  at  heel  till  you  have  wounded  your  game),  to  do  battle 
against  the  monarch  of  the  woods;  to  set  man's  knowledge  and  ricfl] 
against  the  instinct  of  the  animal.  Yon  walk  slowly  and  quietly  along 
through  the  woods,  tike  a  ghost,  leaving  no  sound  of  your  footfoll ;  jour 
eyes  glance  constantly  round ;  sometimes  for  five  minutes  y<yi  stand  still 
in  the  shadow  of  a  big  tree  trunk,  to  the  color  of  which  your  dress  cor- 
responds so  nearly,  that,  when  not  in  motion,  you  are  invinble.  A 
stranger  of  an  imaginative  turn  of  mind,  on  meeting  you  in  the  forest  so 
employed,  would  take  you  for  the  spirit  of  old  Daniel  Boone,  or  Nat^ 
Bumpo,  moving  West,  out  of  the  way  of  the  settlements.  Truly  tlds, 
and  not  angling,  is  the  "  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation." 

The  object  of  all  this  spirit-like  gliding,  is  that  you  may  get  a  sight 
of  the  deer  befonp  he  sees  yon.  It  is  a  question  of  precedence.  If  the 
deer  sees  you  first,  and.  his  eyes  are  quick,  he  quieldy  sUps  off,  and  you 
must  glide  after  another.  If  you  get  the  first  sight,  and  it  is  astonishing 
to  what  a  pitch  of  accuracy  the  eye  may  be  educated,  yon  stand  still,  and, 
like  Austria,  wait  the  progress  of  events.  If  the  deer  comes  straight 
towards  you,  of  course  the  game  is  your  own,  if  you  can  keep  still  till  he 
gets  within  shot.  But  if,  as  is  most  probable,  he  takes  another  coarse, 
you  must  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  and  from  cover  to  cover,  with  the  quick* 
ness  and  invisibility  of  an  owl  or  an  Indian,  till  you  get  within  shot,  when 
your  rifle  must  do  the  rest. 

This  is  the  favorite  manner  of  hunting  deer  in  the  western  forests :  a 
man  needs  nothing  for  it  but  a  rifle  and  a  good  pair  of  legs  and  eyes ; 
the  latter  especially,  for  a  near-sighted  man  can  never  excel  at  this  sport 
Those,  however,  who  try  it>  become  so  fond  of  it  as  to  despise  all  other 
hunting.    We  have  seen  deer  stalked;  with  great  success,  by  meaas  of  a 
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ded  and  a  joke  of  oxen.  Let  the  hunters  lie  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ded  among  the  hay,  and  let  the  driver  drive  his  team  not  directly  towards 
the  deer,  bat  ronnd  them  in  concentric  circles,  gradually  lessening  in  di- 
ameter, till  he  carries  you  within  ten  rods  of  them.  The  writer  was  one 
of  a  party  of  four,  who  by  the  sled  dodge  got  six  deer  in  one  morning, 
and  ought  to  have  killed  twice  as  many,  fh>m  the  number  of  fair  shots 
we  had. 

The  Panther. — This,  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  the  North 
American  cats,  is  seldom  seen  upon  the  plains,  except  when  traveling 
from  one  grove  to  another.  They  prefer  a  mountainous  and  broken 
coantry. 

The  Northern  Lynx — A  few  years  ago  this  animal  was  rather  com- 
mon in  Northern  Illinois,  a  specimen  having  been  killed  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  city  of  Chicago  about  twelve  years  since.  This  lynx  feeds 
npon  birds,  and  other  small  animals,  and  seems,  notwithstanding  its  for- 
midable dze,  to  be  a  timid  animal,  and  easily  killed.  It  is  sometimes 
eaten. 

The  Black  Bear. — Although  the  country  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  abounds  with  these  animals,  they  are  seldom  seen  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Lake,  and  then  only  as  transient  visitors ;  thev  preferring  a 
hearily  timbered  country,  which  furnishes  them  with  more  food  and  shel- 
ter than  they  can  get  on  the  prairies. 

We  have  always  thought  that  there  was  something  more  human  about 
the  bear  than  the  other  prowlers  of  the  woods;  and  so  think  the  Indians, 
who  call  him  "brother,''  and  when  they  kill  him  for  food,  or  from  a  de- 
sire to  appropriate  his  thick  overcoat,  generally  apologize  to  him  for  the 
liberty,  and  attribute  it  solely  to  their  necessities.  Like  man,  the  black 
bear  is  omnivorous,  though  he  prefers  fhiit  and  vegetables ;  seldom  med- 
dling with  the  sheep  or  hogs  if  he  can  get  berries  or  mast.  He  is  not 
a^^gresslve  in  his  temper,  but  likes  his  share  of  the  road,  and  does  not 
allow  himself  to  be  crowded.  Instead  of  roving  about  the  country  in 
the  wmter,  mad  with  cold  and  hunger,  like  the  ferocious  and  disreputable 
wolf,  our  bear  snugly  stows  himself  away  in  his  den  and  sleeps  till  spring. 
He  is  an  excellent  boxer,  and,  in  a  ring  fight,  would  puzzle  the  best 
shoulder-hitter  in  New  York  to  touch  him,  while  a  wipe  from  his  paw 
would  take  the  conceit  out  of  Hyer  or  Yankee  Sullivan.  There  are 
many  bear  stories  about,  but  the  following,  by  an  old  Hoosier,  is  one  of 
the  best  we  remember : 

"When  I  came  into  this  neck  of  woods,  about  twenty  years  back,  there 
was  a  powerful  chance  of  'Bar'  yer.  Many  is  the  good  hide  I've  shucked 
off  the  varmints,  and  many  a  jar  of  ile  I've  toted  down  to  Lar  Payett, 
for  the  pottecaries,  and  me  and  my  old  woman  always  all'owed  that  bar 
neat  did  stick  to  the  ribs  better  than  hog.  I  was  goin'  to  tell  you  of  her 
scrape  with  the  old  he  bar.  It  was  in  the  spring,  airly,  one  day,  when  I 
was  away  in  the  timber  with  the  boys,  mauling  rails,  that  the  sarcum- 
stance  happened,  which  made  me  laugh  powerfdl,  I  tell  ye.  The  old 
woman  was  alone  in  the  cabin,  flrying  out  some  pork  fat,  say  near  sun- 
do?m,  when  this  old  he,  traveling  through  the  timber,  smelt  the  fat  I 
reckon,  for  he  dim  the  fence  and  came  snuffing  round  the  cabin.  We  had 
16 
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both  the  guns  with  ns  in  the  woods,  or  the  old  woman  wouldn't  have 
asked  no  favors ;  but  as  she  had  no  shootin'  iron,  she  fastened  the  door, 
and  the  bar  seein'  he  couldn't  get  in  at  the  door,  he  dim  up  the  logs  and 
got  to  the  ruff,  so  as  to  come  down  the  chimbley,  bein'  just  naturally 
bonod  to  have  that  pork  fat  So,  as  he  came  backing  down  the  chim- 
bley, bar  fashion,  my  old  woman,  she  jumps  to  the  bed  and  heaves  an 
armful  of  straw  on  the  fire.  Tou  may  believe  that  and  the  fat  blazed 
considerable,  and  so  did  the  bar's  posteriums,  and  the  way  that  old  he 
went  up  the  chimbley  wasn't  slow.  He  just  made  a  bee  Hue  for  the  tim- 
ber, and  never  said  another  word  about  pork  fat  And  that's  the  way 
my  woman,  she  tarrified  the  bar,  and  kinder  skortched  his  britches." 

The  Grizzly  Bear.  —  If  the  last  mentioned  bear  is  sometimes  a  joker, 
the  grizzly  .bear  is  not,  being  the  most  powerful  and  ferocious  beast  on 
this  continent,  and,  as  is  thought  by  those  competent  to  judge,  equally 
formidable  with  the  tiger  or  the  lion  of  the  African  deserts.  This  bear 
is  peculiar  to  Amecica,  and  his  range  is  about  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Moantains,  where  his  favorite  food,  the  buffalo,  is  to  be  found. 

The  chase  of  this  animal  is  attended  with  great  danger,  for,  beside  his 
enormous  strength  and  ferocity,  which  generally  prompt  him  to  attack 
rather  than  avoid  mankind,  he  is  so  cased  in  thick  skin  and  muscles  like 
cordage,  that  a  shot,  except  through  the  heart  or  brain,  seldom  makes 
any  impression.  Then  the  skull  is  so  thick  and  so  formed,  that  a  bullet, 
onless  entering  through  the  eye,  is  apt  to  be  flattened  or  glanced  off. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  who  met  with  this  bear  in  their  exploring  expedition 
to  the  Oregon,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  first  described  him, 
tell  08  of  several  instances  where  the  grizzly  bear  fought  furiously  with 
two  or  three  shots  through  the  heart,  and  they  found  them  by  far  more 
formidable  than  the  Indians.  And  we  know  that  the  killing  of  one  of 
these  animals  is  the  greatest  possible  exploit  for  an  Indian,  and  stamps 
him  at  once  as  a  great  brave.  .  . 

The  mountain  men  and  trappers,  however,  do  not  hesitate  to  attack 
the  grizzly  bear,  single  handed,  and  with  rifle  and  knife  generally  '^  get 
his  meat,"  which  is  esteemed  as  food,  and  can  be  found  at  the  eating 
houses  in  California.  Sometimes,  however,  the  tables  are  turned,  and 
the  bear,  "equal  to  either  fortune,"  turns  out  the  eater,  and  not  the 
eaten. 

The  Badger. — This,  a  plantigrade  cousin  of  the  bear  family,  is  found 
on  the  Western  plains.  It  much  resembles  in  appearance  the  European 
badger,  though  there  arc  said  to  be  organic  differences  between  theuL 
It  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground,  from  which  it  seldom  issues  forth  by  day. 
It  fights  desperately  when  assailed  by  man  or  dog,  and,  being  protected 
by  a  skin  of  great  thickness,  is  not  so  easily  killed. 

Wisconsin  has  taken  the  badger  for  its  emblem  "totem,"  as  the  In- 
dians call  it,  as  Michigan  has  assumed  the  name  of  wolverine ;  and  we 
think  the  former  has  the  advantage,  the  badger  being  a  more  honest  and 
respectable  animal  than  the  wolverine,  which  is  a  sort  of  pirate  of  the 
woods,  lying  in  wait  for  defenseless  deer,  which  he  pounces  upon  by 
stealth,  and  esteeming  it  to  be  his  manifest  destiny  to  eat  up  all  the  pigs 
ud  sheep  that  come  in  his  way.     We  advise  the  Michigan  people  to 
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drop  the  wolverine,  and  assnme  the  bear — a  decent  beast  that  minds  lus 
own  business. 

The  Wolf.  —  Of  this  animal  we  have  three  species,  the  Ijirge  Gray 
Wood  Wolf,  the  Black  Wolf,  and  the  Prairie  Wolf.  The  first  is  a  pot- 
erfal  and  dangeroas  animal  everywhere,  though  in  this  region  he  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  so  formidable  to  the  human  race  as  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  This  maj  arise  from  the 
abundance  of  his  favorite  food,  venison,  in  the  West,  so  that  he  is  not 
often  driven  by  hunger  to  attack  mankind,  which  he  always  avoids  doing 
if  possible,  being  a  cowardly  brute,  that  dislikes  a  fair  fight. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  gray  wolf  was  abundant  in  the  wooded  parts  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  but  being  driven  back  by  the  approach  of  man, 
trapped  and  hunted,  and,  more  than  all,  poisoned  by  strychnine,  they 
are  now  confined  to  the  heavy  timber  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  bot- 
toms, and  some  of  the  large  groves  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
Though  cowardly,  they  fight  desperately  when  cornered  or  wounded,  and 
we  are  told  by  a  hunter,  that  having  caught  a  gray  wolf  in  a  trap,  the 
beast,  with  the  heavy  trap  hanging  to  one  foot,  actually  whipped  a  pack 
of  ten  or  twelve  dogs,  several  of  which  were  killed  or  wounded  in  th» 
fray. 

We  recollect  several  years  ago,  while  traveling  in  the  northern  part  of 
WisconsiD,  in  a  very  severe  winter,  when  the  wolves  were  unusually  bold, 
witnessing  an  amusing  scene.  Quite  a  number  of  the  young  men  of  the 
vicinity  were  in  a  bar-room  of  the  tavern,  which  was  near  a  heavy  tract 
of  timber,  when  about  midnight  the  wolves  were  heard  howling  near  the 
house.  Two  of  the  youths,  valiant  with  whisky,  seized  clubs  and  rushed 
to  the  attack.  We  all  went  to  the  door  to  see  the  fun,  and  by  the  bright 
light  of  the  moon  we  could  see  the  young  heroes  pursue  the  wolves  to  the 
edge  of  the  timber,  shouting  and  brandishing  their  sticks  in  a  manner 
very  valiant  to  behold.  Suddenly,  however,  their  charge  became  a  halt, 
the  halt  a  retreat,  and,  finally,  the  retreat  a  most  ignominious  flight 
The  wolves,  five  or  six  in  number,  (and  they  did  loom  up  large  in  the 
moonlight,)  pursued  the  fugitives  a  short  distance  towards  the  house, 
but  were  turned  back  by  a  shot  fired  at  them  from  the  door.  It  seems 
that  the  wolves  had  retreated,  and  drawn  the  young  men  into  an  ambush. 

The  howl  of  the  wolf  is  one  of  the  most  frightful  sounds  that  a  novice 
can  hear  in  the  woods.  We  were  once  camping  out  in  Iowa  in  winter, 
some  seventy  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  at  that  time  beyond  the 
frontier.  It  was  midnight,  and  all  the  party  Were  asleep  except  two  of 
us,  who  sat  by  the  camp  fire  at  the  opening  of  the  tent,  smoking,  and 
spinning  long  yams,  when 

"  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell, 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell. 
As  all  the  fiends  firom  heaven  that  fell, 
Had  pealed  the  banner  cry  of  hell.' 

The  whole  air  seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  vibrations  of  that  infernal 
Bonnd.  Nothing  could  be  seen  within  the. circle  of  light  made  by  our 
fire,  but  outside  of  it  all  the  wolves  in  Iowa  seemed  to  be  seated,  open- 
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moathed  and  yocal.  Not  being  used  to  such  diabolical  music,  we  allow 
we  Were  badly  scared.  For  the  first  time  we  knew  what  it  meant  to  have 
our  haur  stand  on  eiid.  Our  horses  broke  loose,  and  crowded  into  the 
camp  for  protection,  and  the  dogs  ran  between  oar  legs.  Oar  compan- 
ioD,  who  was  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  replied  to  the  howl  with  another 
nearly  as  long-drawn  and  as  de?ilish  as  that  of  the  wolves  themselves, 
which  produced  a  rejoinder  from  the  hairy  outsiders.  This  lasted  for 
aboat  five  minutes,  when  our  friend  seized  hi^  rifle  and  fired  it  at  random 
into  the  howling  circle.  Instantly  all  was  still,  and  we  heard  no  more  of 
them  that  night,  though  they  continued  to  prowl  about  our  camp  for  some 
dajs. 

The  black  wolf  is  by  some  naturalists  supposed  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
the  gray  species,  but  we  think  there  is  good  reason  to  mark  him  as  a  dis- 
tinct sort  The  hunters  who  are  familiar  with  this  wolf,  consider  him  as 
a  more  formidable  animal  than  the  gray.  They  roam  singly,  and  are 
rarelj  met  with  anywhere.  The  last  black  wolf  that  we  have  heard  of  was 
killed  near  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  about  five  years  ligo.  He  had  the 
boldness  to  take  a  calf  out  of  a  farm  yard  at  midday,  which  raised  the 
neighborhood  npon  him. 

The  prairie  wolf  is  about  the  size  of  a  setter  dog,  though  more  pow- 
erfolly  made,  and  resembling  a  good  deal,  in  appearance  and  habits,  the 
Baropean  jackall  He  is  exclusively  a  native  American  species.  His* 
range  formerly  extended  to  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  East,  but  in  the  set- 
tled parts  of  Illinois  he  has  become  rare.  They  are  swift  of  foot,  live  in 
borrows  like  the  fox,  hunt  in  packs,  and  are  much  less  afraid  of  man  than 
the  other  wolves.  We  have  never  heard  of  any  well-authenticated  in- 
stance of  an  attack  by  prairie  wolves  upon  the  human  family  or  the  larger 
domestic  animals,  though  they  are  very  destructive  to  hogs  and  sheep,  as 
well  as  to  the  smaller  kinds  of  game.  Before  the  settlement  of  Illinois  by 
the  whites,  the  prairie  wolves  made  great  havoc  among  the  grouse,  trailing 
the^bens  to  the  nest  with  the  unerring  nose  of  the  pointer,  when  mother 
uid  eggs  would  disappear  in  the  capacious  maw  of  the  destroyer.  The 
birds  were  observed  to  increase  rapidly  wherever  the  wolves  were  driven 
out. 

On  the  extensive  prairies  about  Chicago,  where,  twenty  years  ago, 
these  animals  abounded,  great  sport  was  had  in  hunting  them  with  hounds 
and  mounted  men.  Thirty  or  forty  riders,  armed,  with  guns,  pistols,  or 
clubs,  attended  by  all  the  dogs  in  town,  a  motley  collection  of  grey- 
hounds, fox-hounds,  terners,  bulldogs,  and  curs,  anything,  in  short,  that 
conld  fight  or  run,  would  sally  forth  over  the  frozen  prairie.  Somej 
wolves  would  be  started  from  the  long  grass  and  weeds,  and  a  dozen 
leparate  runs  would  be  going  on  at  once.  The  only  dogs  which  could 
oatrun  the  wolves  were  the  greyhounds,  but  these,  and,  if  of  pure  blood, 
were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  kill  theuL  Their  game  was  to  run 
fgainst  the  wolf,  at  full  speed,  generally  giving  him  a  fall,  and  so  retard- 
ing his  progress  till  the  slower  and  stronger  dogs  could  come  up.  This 
wolf  fights  desperately  when  at  bay,  and  few  dogs  like  to  attack  him 
single  handed. 
A  bulldog  or  bull-terrier,  which  grapples  them  at  once,  regardless  of  their 
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terrible  snap,  kills  them  easll j.  A  large  and  powerfal  dog,  bred  betweei 
the  greyhound  and  some  large  and  courageous  breed,  proved  rery  osefol, 
having  speed  enough  to  run  the  wolf  down,  and  strength  and  courage  to 
finish  him.  One  in  particular  We  remember,  as  the  hero  of  these  hunts. 
He  was  a  magnificent  fellow,  standing  twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches  at 
the  shoulder,  tawny  colored,  like  a  lion,  with  a  black  muzzle,  and  a  set 
of  legs  which  would  carry  him  up  to  wolf  or  deer  in  a  mile's  run.  He 
would  sieze  the  wolf  by  the  back,  and  throw  him  clear  from  the  ground, 
and  such  was  his  strength  and  activity,  that,  though  he  has  killed  five  or 
six  wolves  in  a  day,  he  was  rarely  hurt.  A  deer  he  would  seize  by  the 
nose  or  the  haunch,  and  throw  him,  then  instantly  grapple  him  by  the 
throat,  and  at  these  times  it  was  very  unsafe  for  any  one  but  his  master 
to  come  between  him  and  his  prey,  for  he  neither  feared  man  nor  beast. 

John  Palliser,  by  birth  an  Irishman,  by  education  an  Oxford  man  — 
six  feet  four  in  hight,  with  inexhaustible  spirits  and  humor,  a  taste  for  the 
polka,  a  talent  for  singing  and  making  himself  agreeable  in  all  company, 
a  fearless  horseman,  a  tolerable  cook,  and  a  dead  shot,  having  exhausted 
the  excitement  of  European  game,  panting  for  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
uew  —  determined  to  take  himself  to  the  prairies,  and  have  a  shot  at  the 
buffalo  and  the  grizzly  bear.  In  his  voyage  out  to  America  he  had  for 
one  fellow-traveler  General  Tom  Thumb,  whose  great  amusement  was 
climbing  to  the  shoulders  of  the  tall  Irishman,  and  then  making  a  peril- 
ous descent  at  one  leap  to  the  bottom  of  his  shooting-jacket,  until  by  re- 
peated droppings  the  bottom  of  the  garment  gave  way.  At  New  Orleans, 
he  commenced  operations  in  the  marshes  by  waging  war  on  snipe  to  the 
extent  of  twenty-one  brace,  and  the  following  day  took  the  solo  parts, 
first  of  Goliah,  and  then  of  Saul,  in  the  oratorio  of  David,  performed  by 
amateurs  to  purchase  a  new  organ  for  an  Episcopalian  church. 

In  Arkansas  Mr.  Palliser  shot  deer  by  night,  with  a  fire-pan,  and  car- 
ried oflf  seven  deer-skins  for  buck^skin  clothes,  as  trophies.  Here,  too, 
he  met  his  first  experience  of  the  hospitality  of  American  sportsmen,  and 
tried  his  first  experiment  in  camping  out  He  remarks,  "  It  is  only  when 
left  to  our  own  resources  that  we  sportsmen  feel  how  very  helpless  we  are 
rendered  by  our  civilization.  Very  delightfbl  is  the  refinement  of  sport 
in  England,  rising  not  too  early,  shaving  with  hot  water,  and  tea  cream- 
softened  waiting  for  you  in  the  breakfast-room,  guns  clean  as  if  not  used 
the  day  before,  the  game-keeper  following  with  the  load  of  shot,  and  an 
excellent  dinner  awaiting,  without  any  stint  in  consequence  of  the  bnds 
being  wild,  or  your  shooting  nervous.  Such  were  my  thoughts  as,  for  the 
first  time,  I  sat  solitary  by  my  fire ;  but  they  presented  themselves  much 
more  forcibly  on  subsequent  occasions,  when,  tired,  cold,  and  hungry,  I 
encamped  after  a  day's  unsuccessful  hunting  on  one  of  the  wild  plains 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  His  first  night's  lonely  camp  was  marked  by 
the  stealthy  approach  of  something  in  the  dark;  which  something  turned 
out  to  be  a  panther.  He  became  tired  of  tame  life  in  Arkansas,  and 
joined  a  fur  party  traveling  across  the  prairies  from  Independence  to 
Yellow  Stone  river.  On  this  journey,  daily,  before  sunset,  they  unsaddled 
and  unpacked  the  horses ;  formed  with  the  pack  a  circular  inclosnre 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  hobbled  out  the  horses  with  straps  and 
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chalDfi,  to  prevent  their  straying ;  then  cat  and  gathered  wood,  kindled 
fiires,  fetched  water  in  kettles,  pat  meat  on  to  cook,  roasted  coffee-berriei^ 
pounded  them  in  deer-skins  on  the  stamp  of  a  tree  with  the  back  of 
hatchet,  pat  them  in  the  coffee-pot  and  boiled  them ;  then,  the  meat  bein^; 
cooked,  set  to  work  to  eat,  made  beds  of  saddle-cloths,  and  buffalo  robes 
then  smoked  their  pipes,  and  so  to  sleep,  as  only  travelers  on  the  prairies 
can  sleep. 

One  day  they  arrived  at  a  lake,  and  camped  when  their  meat  was  ex- 
hausted and  they  had  nothing  bnt  beans  to  eat ;  so  oar  sportsman  was 
set  to  work  to  kill  dacks  for  dinner,  and  Mr.  Palliser  naively  observes : 
"  I  had  to  work  hard  for  my  dncks  that  evening.'  They  all  fell  into  the 
water,  and  I  had  to  swim  for  them,  but  they  formed  a  great  addition  to 
the  boiled  beans  we  had  been  reduced  to.'' 

After  a  long  journey,  sometimes  "  straggling  through  immense  wastes 
where,  feeling  my  own  insignificance,  I  seemed  carried  back  to  some  long 
past  age,  and  as  though  encroaching  on  the  territories  of  the  mammoth 
and  the  mastodon,"  Mr.  Palliser  reached  Fort  Yermilion,  and  found  it 
surrounded  by  a  camp  of  six  hundred  Sioux  Indians,  just  returned  from 
a  successful  foray ;  so  he  witnessed  a  scalp  dance,  and  then  bought  the 
scalp  and  the  "  poor  devil's  head-dress,  made  of  the  scalp  of  a  bltek 
bear,  for  fifteen  rounds  of  ammunition."  He  also  got  up  a  sabscription 
and  purchased  a  poor  woman-prisoner,  whom  the  Indians  were  about  to 
put  to  death  with  great  solemnity,  and  set  her  free  at  night.  I^ie  finally 
escaped :  running  all  night,  guiding  her  course  by  the  stars,  and  concealed 
all  day ;  so  that  in  two  days  and  nights  she  reached  her  husband  and 
children,  "half-starved,  but  very  happy," 

In  spite  of  savage  Indians,  who  sometimes  shot  at  him  by  mktake,  and 
nights  in  the  prairie  —  where  he  woke  in  the  morning  and  found  himself 
lying  in  a  pool  of  water — on  he  went,  now  starving,  now  feasting  on  the 
spoils  of  his  gun,  until,  as  the  winter  set  in,  he  reached  Fort  Union. 
There  the  inhabitants  of  the  fort  were  one  after  another  laid  ap  with  the 
mumps ;  until  the  supply  of  fresh  meat  depended  entirely  on  the  traveler. 
One  day  he  set  out  covered  with  a  white  blanket,  and  "  stalked  "  a  herd 
of  buffalo  in  the  snow  so  successfully,  that  he  crept  about  undetected  for 
an  hoar  and  laid  five  of  the  fattest  low :  **  then  the  herd  bolted  in  a 
body,  tossing  their  shaggy  heads  and  plowing  up  the  sfiow."  He  cot  oat 
the  tongues  of  those  he  had  killed ;  and,  leaving  a  blanket  on  one  ani- 
mal, a  cap  on  another,  a  pocket-handkerchief  floating  fh>m  the  head  of  a 
third,  to  scare  the  wolves,  ''  set  off  at  fhll  speed  for  the  fort ;  for  it  was 
pudding  day,  and  worth  while  to  make  haste."  He  entered  just  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  and  feasted  on  buffalo  and  venison  of  his  own  pro- 
viding, **  dressed  in  delicious  bear's  grease  and  buffalo  marrow,  by  a 
capital  cook." 

Listen  to  that,  ye  Norfolk  pheasant-slaughterers,  and  hide  your  hum- 
bled headsl  Practice  makes  perfect.  After  a  time  Mr.  Palliser  flayed, 
cut  up,  and  disposed  of  his  game  as  neatly  as  any  Indian  hunter,  and 
congratulates  himself  on  driving  a  good  trade  as  a  dead  shot,  by  earning 
white  wolf-skins  worth  two-and-a-half  dollars  each.  But  he  was  not  des- 
tined to  slay  buffaloes  scathless.    After  firing  four  times  at  an  old  bulUo, 
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ov  hunter  walked  np  and  lodged  a  final  shot,  when  the  old  bnite  charged, 
panned,  and  OTWtook  him.  **  I  swenred  suddenly  on  one  side  to  escape 
the  shock,  bat  to  mj  horror,  I  failed  in  dodging  him ;  he  bolted  round 
quicker  than  I  did,  affording  me  barelj  time  to  protect  my  stomach  with 
Uie  butt  of  my  rifle,  and  to  tarn  sideways  in  hopes  of  getting  between  his 
horns,  when  he  came  plump  upon  me  with  a  shock  like  an  earthquake ; 
one  horn  shiyered  my  rifle  stock,  the  other  tore  my  clothes.  I  flew  in 
mid  air,  scattering  the  prairie  hens  that  hung  from  my  belt  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  fell  unhurt  in  the  snow,  while  my  dying  victim  subsided  not 
qoite  over  me  in  a  snow-drift" 

Some  time  after  this  adventure,  Mr.  Palliser  purchased  from  an  Indian 
woman  a  magnificent  dog.  When  purchased  it  took  time  and  trouble  to 
reconcile  the  animal  to  its  white  owner ;  but  eventually  Ismah  became  a 
fiuthful,  efficient  servant,  drawing  a  small  sledge  called  a ''  travail,''  during 
the  day,  and  sleeping  on  his  master's  bosom,  saving  him  from  being 
frozen  to  death  at  night.  With  Ismah  as  sole  companion,  he  set  out  on 
a  solitary  winter's  journey  along  the  shores  of  the  Upper  Missouri. 

Ismah  dragged  all  the  spare  clothing,  dry  food,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
deer  last  shot,  as  they  traveled  along  the  ice.  ''When  I  stood  and  looked 
about  to  choose  a  convenient  spot  to  camp,  Ismah  used  to  gaze  into  my 
&ce,  and  whine,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  am  tired  too.'  When  I  trampled 
down  the  snow,  cut  and  strewed  the  willows,  and  proceeded  to  collect 
wood,  he  used  to  watch  me  eagerly,  and  prick  up  his  ears  when  he  saw 
me  take  the  flint  and  steel  from  my  pouch,  and  the  dry  inner  bark  of  the 
Cottonwood  tree  from  my  chest,  in  order  to  kindle  a  spark.  The  fire 
secure,  I  turned  my  attention  to  him,  unpacked  his  travail,  and  placed  it 
aloft  against  the  side  of  a  tree  to  protect  the  leather  straps  from  the 
voracity  of  wolves.  This  done,  I  spread  my  bed  and  filled  my  kettle, 
took  a  handful  of  coffee  berries  from  my  bag,  washed  them  in  the  cover 
of  the  kettle,  then,  pounding  them,  put  them  in  the  smaller  kettle,  and 
the  meat  in  ^e  larger,  to  boil.  These  operations  Ismah  used  to  regard 
with  intense  interest  When  supper  was  over — and  his  share  was  often 
very  scanty — he  sat  up  close  beside  me  as  I  smoked  my  pipe  and  sipped 
my  coffee.  When  at  last  I  got  into  bed,  he  used  to  lie  down  with  his 
back  close  to  my  shoulders,  and  so  we  slept  until  morning.  As  soon  as 
it  was  daylight  we  rose ;  Ismah  submitted  patiently  to  be  harnessed,  and 
we  resumed  oar  march. 

*'  Ismah's  relationship  to  the  Lupus  [he  was  of  the  wolf-dog  breed]  fam- 
ily was  ofben  inccmvenient  to  me,  as  he  used  to  run  off  and  play  with  the 
yoong  Luperkins.  One  day,  after  a  long  march,  while  looking  out  for  a 
camping  place,  a  she  wolf  crossed  the  ke,  and  in  spite  of  coaxing  and 
threats,  Ismah  set  off  to  join  her.  I  shouted  to  the  wolf,  the  wolf  ran 
off,  and  away  ran  Ismash  after  her,  with  his  travail  behind  him  loaded 
with  every  thing  I  possessed  in  the  world.  I  followed,  shouting,  until 
he  disappeared,  and  then  followed  the  tracks  on  the  snow,  until  darkness 
obliged  me  to  abandon  the  pursuit,  and  I  found  myself  alone  on  a  vast 
waste  of  snow,  stretching  around  me  on  every  side,  a  hundred  miles  from 
any  human  habitation,  without  warm  covering  for  the  night,  with  very 
little  powder  in  my  horn,  and  only  two  ballets  in  my  pooch  I    I  turned 
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hsci  and  fortanatelj  made  the  waj  to  the  river  again,  bj  the  light  of  the 
moon  collected  fallen  wood,  lighted  a  fire,  and  sat  down  to  consider  what 
to  do  next  if  Ismah  did  not  retnm.  The  cold  north  wind  froze  the  per- 
spiration— which, in  the  hot  pursuit, had  rundown  mj hce — and  formed 
icicles  on  my  beard  and  whiskers,  that  jingled  like  bells  as  I  shook  mj 
head,  and  dismissed  one  project  after  another.  I  took  ont  mj  pipe  to 
console  mjself  with  a  smoke ;  alas,  on  feeling  for  tobacco,  that  was  gone 
too.  I  looked  at  the  North  Star,  and  cateulated,  by  the  position  of  the 
Plow,  that  it  must  have  been  about  ten  o'clock — the  time  in  England 
when  we  discuss  a  bottle  of  the  best  with  our  knees  under  the  mahogany, 
awaiting  the  summons  to  the  drawing-room.  I  endeavored  to  trace  fa- 
miliar faces  in  the  glowing  embers,  till  I  almost  heard  the  ntBtling  of 
fresh  white  cripe  dresses  round  me ;  when  hark  I  I  did  hear  a  rustle — it 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  recognize  the  scraping  of  Ismah'b 
travail  on  the  snow ;  another  moment,  and  the  panting  rascal  was  at  mj 
side  1  Nothing  of  the  load  missing  or  injured.  I  laughed  aloud  from 
sheer  joy  at  the  cringing  movements  by  which  he  showed  how  wM  he 
knew  that  he  had  behaved  very  ill,  but  I  was  too  well  pleased  to  beat 
him.-  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  unpack,  make  my  bed,  cook  om 
supper,  and  go  to  sleep." 

On  the  same  journey  the  hunter  again  fell  short  of  meat ;  fbr  one  day 
he  sought  game  in  vain,  without  coming  on  a  single  track.  On  the 
second  day  he  saw  Wapita  deer,  but  was  unable  to  get  near  them.  That 
night,  tired  and  hungry,  he  dreamed  continually  of  delicious  feasts  aad 
hospitable  friends,  and  waked  all  the  more  hungry  and  disappointed. 
On  the  third  day,  having  had  no  solace  but  a  pipe,  he  hunted  hard  without 
success,  and  suffered  less  from  hunger  than  on  the  second  day.  He  was 
upheld  by  confidence  that  sooner  or  later  he  woqld  fall  in  with  game 
'  At  length  he  came  upon  the  fresh  tracks  of  deer,  zig-zagging,  as  they  do 
before  laying  down.  He  says :  **  I  remained  perfectly  stall,  looking  in- 
tently with  eyes  sharpened  by  hunger,  at  the  copse ;  something  stirr»3 
in  the  willows  —  it  was  a  deer  going  out  to  feed ;  most  fortunately  h^ 
came  on  toward  me,  slowly  feeding,  until  he  approached  to  within  aboul 
one  hundred  yards  and  stopped,  j  drew  up  my  rifle ;  but  he  came  atiS\ 
nearer,  feeding  slowly  forward,  tmtil  scarcely  sixty  yards  off,  when  I  took  i 
steady  deliberate  shot  as  he  turned  his  flank  toward  me.  I  heard  the  build 
crack  against  his  shoulder ;  he  rushed  a  short  distance  back,  and  roUed 
over  in  the  snow.  Wood  was  close  at  hand.  I  made  a  fire,  cut,  Inroiled 
and  eat  sparingly  of  a  little  venison ;  fed  my  dog.  Then  made  a  rop^ 
of  a  deer-skin,  and  dragged  the  carcass  to  the  camp  of  the  previoui 
Bight,  cooked  and  eat  an  enormous  supper,  smoked  my  pipe,  and  slej^ 
comfortably."  i 

At  length  Mr.  Palliser  reached  a  hunter's  paradise  on  the  Yellow 
Stone  river;  built  himself  a  boat  of  boll's  hide,  with  willow  f^rames  ii 
carry  his  baggage,  spoils,  and  attendants;  manufactured  a  slurt  anJ 
breeches  of  deer-skin,  and  encamped  and  enjoyed  himself.  '<  If  I  wialiej 
to  shoot  from  horseback,  a  ride  of  a  few  miles  afforded  sport  i^ter  biiffaM 
if  to  stalk  Wapiti  deer»  or  black*tailed,  there  were  plenty  to  be  had,  witJ 
enough  toil  and  labor  to  afford  sport ;  grower  corves  (wild  sheep)  we^ 
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t»  be  seen  balancing  tbemselYeB  on  the  tops  of  cliffs  as  I  sat  in  mj  own 
cunp;  lots  of  pheasants  were  faandj  on  the  prairie,  antelopes  were  con- 
fitantij  bounding  past,  and  manj  a  prowling  wolf  received  a  bnllet  while 
ieediog  on  offal,  cnnninglj  disposed  to  tempt  him.  The  dinners  of  this 
Yellov  Stone  camp  wonld  make  an  European  epicnre's  mouth  water — 
bo&Io  tODgnes  and  hamps,  elk  meat  and  venison,  antelope's  livers,  wild 
mottoD,  and  cat-fish,  which  is  a  sort  of  miniature  fresh-water  dolphin, 
white,  firm  and  rich,  marrow-bones  of  buffalo  bulls,  with  a  fair  supply 
of  coffee  and  sugar;"  bread  is  not  mentioned. 

Bot  our  hunter  could  find  no  grizzly  bear.  Their  fresh  tracks  were 
foond,  but  the  monsters  were  gone.  This  grizzly  bear,  when  full  grown, 
meuores  eight  feet  six  inches  from  muzzle  to  stem,  and  about  that  size 
Toond  the  body,  with  feet  eighteen  inches  in  length,  armed  with  claws 
lire  incbes  long — a  lion  cannot  be  more  formidable. 

One  day,  having  shot  a  fine  buck,  he  heard  Dauphin,  a  French  Cana- 
dian, one  of  a  party  he  had  joined,  cry  loudly,  "  Monsieur,  vertex  id  /" 
(Come  here,  sir),~and,  looking  up,  saw  him  disappearing  at  his  best  pace 
orer  the  brow  of  a  hill ;  Palliser,  following  with  his  loaded  rifle,  beheld 
i  bear,  standing  on  his  hind  legs  staring  about,  while  Dauphin,  concealed 
behind  a  rock,  was  industriously  snapping  a  pistol  that  would  not  go  offl 
First  master  and  then  man  took  a  shot  with  the  same  rifle ;  and  then  Mr. 
PalHser,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Dauphin,  followed  the  enemy 
iito  a  dump  of  trees  and  finished  him.  ''  He  was  young,  only  in  his 
third  jear ;  but  he  measured  five  feet  four  inches  from  the  rump  to  the 
anzzje,  and  had  he  been  ftill  grown,  it  would  certainly  have  fared  badly 
with  OS." 

The  next  grizzly  bear  adventure  was  with  a  five-year-old  female  with 
two  cobs,  who  chased  Boncharville  as  he  was  washing  his  carbine  at  a 
rirw.  "  I  at  first  ran  to  assist  my  companion ;  but,  seeing  the  bear  at 
^  I  rushed  back  to  secure  my  horse,  fearing  that,  on  smelling  the 
hear,  be  would  gallop  off  and  be  lost  on  the  prairie  forever.  Seeing  me 
nni,  the  bear  charged  after  me ;  I  rolled  the  halter  round  my  arm  and 
prepared  to  face  her — had  my  horse  flinched  I  had  been  lost — she  rose 
Ofi  her  hind  1^,  then  turned  aside,  and  followed  her  cubs.  I  fired 
through  the  bushes,  but  only  hit  her  far  back  in  the  flank,  on  which  she 
stopped,  wheeled  round  and  round,  tore  at  her  side  with  her  teeth  and 
clsws,  and  allowed  me,  fortunately,  su£Bcient  time  to  load  again ;  my 
ball  was  hardly  down  when  Boncharville  cried  out,  "  Oardez  vouz,  gardez 
«?Mtr,  Momieur,  elle  fence  encoreP^  (Take  care,  take  care,  sir,  she  is  after 
08  agam  I)  and  on  she  rushed.  I  had  barely  time  to  put  on  my  copper 
<^p  as  she  rose  upon  her  hind  legs ;  I  fired,  and  sent  my  bnllet  through 
kt heart  She  doubled  up  and  rolled  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope;  but 
*e  did  not  venture  to  approach  until  we  had  ascertained  she  was  dead 
^  pdting  her  with  sticks  and  stumps.  After  this,  Dauphin,  with  a  stick 
utd  a  coil  of  rope,  set  out  to  catch  the  young  sncking  bears ;  but  they 
^ghtsohard  that  he  was  obliged  to  kill  one,  and  the  other  bit  and 
Kratched  so  that  the  old  hunter  was  glad  to  let  him  go." 

Mr.  Palliser  was  not  content  until  he  had  shot  three  more  of  these 
tnidj  monsteiB,  of  the  largest  of  which  he  says,  with  his  usual  candor, 
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"  He  rose  np,  displaying  stieh  gigantic  proportions  as  almost  made  vy 
heart  fail  me.  I  croak^  again  like  a  ball  calf:  he  came  cantering  up 
slowlj.  I  felt  I  was  in  for  it^  and  that  escape  was  impossible ;  so  cocking 
both  barrels  of  mj  fire-lock,  I  remained  kneeling  until  he  approached 
verj  near,  when  I  suddenly  stood  np ;  upon  which  the  bear,  with  an  in- 
dolent roaring  grunt,  raised  himself  once  more  upon  his  hind  legs.  Jogt 
as  he  was  balancing  before  springing  on  me,  I  fired,  aiming  close  nndor 
his  chin ;  the  ball  passing  through  the  throat,  broke  the  yertebne  of  tke 
neck,  and  down  he  tumbled,  floundering  like  a  great  fish  out  of  water, 
until  at  length  he  reloctantly  expired.  I  drew  a  long  breath  and  felt 
right  glad  at  the  successful  issue  of  the  combat" 

And  here  we  may  as  well  end  his  hunting  adventures,  of  which  we 
have  given  only  a  few. 

A  western  hunter  gives  the  following  graphic  description  of  his  faTo^ 
ite  dog,  and  the  adventures  of  a  day : 

Phil  was  a  setter  dog,  whose  peculiar  gift  or  talent  is  to  trace  oot 
birds  and  stand  and  mark  them,  until  the  hnnter  comes  up  to  shoot  the« 
as  they  rise,  and  then  to  retrieve  them  for  him.  But  Phil  was  no  com- 
mon one,  I  assure  yon.  Of  course  he  could  scent  a  bird  at  luiy  reason- 
able distance,  and  follow  its  track  through  the  tall  prairie  grass  with  on- 
erring  certainty ;  could  distingnish  at  once  the  track  of  a  prairie  chicken 
or  a  plover  from  a  hawk  or  a  bittern,  and  was  never  known  to  follow  or 
set  the  latter,  or  retrieve  them  when  shot,  unless  bidden.  He  was  a  hand- 
some dog,  too,  with  fine  hair,  white  and  brown  in  spots;  with  long 
fringes  upon  his  legs  and  tail ;  a  hazel  eye,  long  face,  and  a  head  that 
would  do  credit  to  a  canine  statesman  or  philosopher.  His  soft  silky 
ears,  hanging  smoothly  down,  giving  full  prominence  to  the  bump  (mscfa 
prized  by  hunters,  though  unknown  to  Combe)  of  prairie-chickenetiveoesa 
Many  a  time  have  I  taken  down  my  fowling-piece,  slung  on  my  gam^ 
bag,  while  he  was  upsetting  stool,  chair  and  stand  in  the  exuberance  of 
his  joy  at  seeing  the  well-known  preparations  for  a  hunt  Then  he  woold 
start  and  run  and  bark  at  anything,  or  nothing,  roll  over  in  the  grass  and 
then  spring  to  his  feet  again,  to  entice  me  to  the  prairie  or  the  field. 
Bat  all  these  rode  demonstrations  of  joy  were  stilled  in  a  moment  when 
we  had  reached  the  ground  where  the  game  might  be  expected.  He 
then  commenced  his  serious  business.  No  voice  is  now  he«d  from  him, 
he  takes  no  notice  of  me  except  to  mark  the  direction  which  I  take,  bat 
with  a  steady  run  he  courses  zig-zag  across  the  field,  his  tail  in  cootannal 
motion  with  a  rolling  swing.  Now  he  stops  suddenly,  pauses  a  moment 
as  if  to  assure  himself  that  he  is  not  mistaken,  and  then  goes  oo  less 
rapidly.  He  has  scented  game ;  he  no  longer  swings  his  tail,  no  longer 
pnrsues  a  devious  course,  but  with  a  steady,  quiet  motion,  step  bj  step 
he  follows  up  the  scent  cautiously,  slower  and  slower ;  and  now  he  stops. 
Look  at  him  !  It  were  worth  a  painter's  while  to  picture  him,  tboogh 
few  could  do  him  justice.  He  stands  mute  and  motionless  as  a  statne, 
his  right  leg  raised  and  folded  at  the  knee,  his  tail  rigid  and  straight  as 
an  iron  bar,  his  body  drawn  forward ;  no  motion — you  scarce  peroeive 
that  he  breathes.  But  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  the  posture  of  repose. 
His  earnest  look,  his  keen  eye  gazing  intensely  forward  at  the  spot  when 
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fte  bird  has  eowered,  and  every  mascle  held.firmlj  to  its  trust.  He  no 
kmger  looks  for  his  master  or  heeds  his  presence,  or  even  hears  his  voice ; 
ererj  tboaght,  every  faculty,  every  nerve  feels  bat  one  impnlse,  and  obeys 
one  power.     Phil  has  made  a  '' point" 

But  it  was  not  for  his  skUl  in  hunting  that  I  most  valued  him.  He 
bad  that  talent  in  common  with  his  race ;  but  he  had  others  not  often 
ibond  in  a  setter.  They  all  know  how  to  track  and  set  birds — it  is  part 
of  their  natures — but  they  rarely  know  aught  more.  They  can  hunt 
birds,  but  that  is  the  extent  of  their  capacity.  One  is  often  surprised, 
astteished  even,  at  their  sagacity  in  this  matter,  while  they  betray  such 
extreme  dulness  in  every  other.  They  are  dogs  of  one  idea;  every 
other  foeulty  seems  to  be  dwarfed  to  make  a  prodigy  of  this.  Their 
whole  power,  their  whole  intelligence,  seems  concentrated  in  this  one 
point,  and  no  wonder  that  it  is  brilliant;  but  they  have  no  gen- 
eral knowledge,  or  even  the  mind  to  acquire  it.  But  this  was  not 
the  case  with  Phil.  He  was  behind  none  of  them  in  this  particular 
branch,  while  he  was  before  them  in  every  other.  He  had  general  intel- 
ligence. He  was  not  a  professor  merely,  Phil  was  a  philosopher.  He 
bad  ideas  not  pertaining  to  his  own  department  of  bird  hunting. 

You  could  tell  him  of  other  things,  and  he  knew  when  he  understood 
yon ;  and  he  would  let  you  know  it,  not  only  by  doing  what  yon  wished, 
bnt  by  his  looks,  eyes,  everything.  But  I  will  tell  you  one  of  his  doings, 
and  you  can  judge  if  he  does  not  deserve  my  praise.  But  I  find  I  must 
do  this,  if  ever,  at  another  time ;  for  it  will  lead  me  so  far  into  the  prai- 
lio,' where  so  many  things  must  be  ezplabed  to  enable  you  to  understand 
me,  that  this  already  long  letter  would  be  extended  beyond  all  reason- 
able limits. 

Bat  now,  before  you  can  fully  understand  the  story  of  Phil,  you  must 
have  some  good  idea  of  a  prairie.  But  how  to  give  you  this,  I  know 
not  There  is  no  describing  them.  They  are  like  the  ocean,  in  more 
than  one  particular ;  but  in  none  more  than  in  this :  the  utter  impossibility 
of  producing  any  just  impression  of  them  by  description.  They  inspire  feel- 
ings so  unique,  so  distinct  from  anything  else,  so  powerful,  yet  vague  and 
indefinite,  as  to  defy  description,  while  they  invite  the  attempt.  Nothing 
hut  the  ocean  compares  with  the  prairie,  in  its  impression  on  the  mind ; 
and  like  Uie  ocean,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  in  what  its  distinctive  charac- 
ter consists ;  unless  it  be  their  vastness,  the  want  of  anything  on  which 
the  eye  can  rest,  and  say  that  there  the  prairie  or  the  ocean  ends.  I 
think  it  must  be  this ;  for  every  oti^r  feature  about  them  I  have  seen 
ckttge,  and  leave  them  the  prairie. itilL  I  have  seen  them,  in  the  mid- 
winter, covered  with  snow ;  a  white  waste,  cold  and  bleak,  so  white  that 
the  tky  looked  strangely  blue,  almost  black,  above  them,  shutting  down 
on  them  far,  far  inside  their  viewless  limits.  Then,  again,- 1  have  seen 
tJwn  covered  with  green  verdure,  .i^looming  rich  with  flowers  (not  in 
^ted  patches  like  those  sweet  spots  we  know  in  childhood,  where  some 
opening  in  the  forest  shade  let»  the  warm  sunlight  in),  but  by  acres, 
*oine  in  emrved  belts,  circling  the  round  knolls ;  others  stretohing  for 
oules  along  the  devious  wanderings  of  some  water-course ;  here,  with  red 
'viitiog  flowers  crowning  the  hUl-top ;  there,  a  few  yai^  of  blue-bells 
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fdarking  some  latent  spring ;  and  here,  a  small  stOl  lake  coTered  wUi 
the  white  lotas  floating  on  its  water  so  close  as  to  leare  scant  room  for  tU 
Ibis,  with  plumage  white  as  their  flowerets,  to  stand  among  them. 

And  again  I  have  seen  the  prairieiB,  when  the  first  winter's  frost  feU 
upon  them,  their  green  Terdnre  changed  to  a  light  jellow,  almost  white; 
the  tall  dry  grass  lying  flat  and  motionless,  waiting  the  careless  hand  of 
some  hanter,  or  the  lightning's  flash,  to  give  them  to  the  flames.  The 
wild  deer,  no  longer  sheltered  by  the  grass,  standing  oat  boldly  on  the 
hill-top,  their  light  forms  of  beauty  backed  by  the  blue  sky,  watchiog, 
for  hours,  the  verdureless  prairie,  waiting  until  the  evening's  shade  infitei 
them  far  away  to  the  burr-oaks  to  feed  upon  the  acorns.  The  wolf  cow- 
ering beside  the  small  mound,  raised  by  the  gopher  for  a  home,  or  bj 
the  surveyor's  landmark;  or,  conscious  of  discoveir,  sknlking  awaj  to 
some  reedy  marsh,  gazing  back  at  times  with  a  sneaking  look  of  mingled 
cowardice  and  cruelty.  The  cranes  stalking  on  the  prairie,  or,  in  wide 
circles,  cleaving  the  still  air,  higher  and  higher,  unUl  their  large  forms 
seem  dwindled  to  a  speck  scarce  larger  than  the  golden  plover  that  )sai* 
ries  by  so  near  on  its  swift  wing. 

And  then  again  I  have  seen  them  on  fire,  when  the  bright  sonliglit 
dimmed  the  flames,  while  their  smoke  rolled  up  and  on  over  hill  and  hol- 
low till  the  whole  sky  was  darkened.  And  then  I  have  watched  imtfl 
night  came  on  and  the  whole  scene  was  changed.  The  pillar  of  dosd 
had  become  the  pillar  of  fire.  There  was  fire  in  every  form,  from  the  smtll 
torch-light  made  by  the  tuft  of  slough-grass,  to  acres  flaming  from  the 
long  blue-joint  on  the  river  bottom.  Flames  everywhere,  now  moving 
slowly  on  where  the  sweet  grass  had  enticed  the  wild  flock  of  deer  to 
crop  the  herbage  close,  while  the  soft  night  wind  just  gave  it  life  enough 
to  lick  up  one  by  one  the  few  scant  leaves  still  le^ — now  stopped  by  aa 
old  Indian  trail,  until  some  loose  leaf  or  bending  stem  of  grass  led  it 
across  the  track  to  pursue  its  slow  and  silent  coarse,  now  rushing  before 
the  wild  west  wind  with  a  speed  that  outstrips  the  wolf  and  almost  over- 
takes the  deer ;  with  loud-hummed  roar  climbing  the  hill-side  and  down 
the  valley  unchecked  by  the  dividing  stream,  and  passing  all  barriers  in 
its  fiery  course.  Here  and  there  staying  its  speed  among  the  short  silk 
grass  that  belts  some  large  cane-marsh,  while  on  each  side,  like  the  wings 
of  an  army  marching  with  quick  step  while  the  centre  halts,  H  rushes  oi, 
surrounding  the  whole  flat,  and  then  crossing  the  narrow  barrier,  on 
every  side  seizing  the  dry  reeds  and  cane,  and  gathering  strength  as  thej 
draw  closer  the  red  circle  of  their  forces ;  going  up  at  last  in  one  tri- 
umphant flash  of  flames,  dying  themselves  on  Hie  last  conquered  spot, 
and  leaving  the  eye  free  amid  Uie  sudden  gloom,  to  gaie  once  m^  on 
the  for  distant  fires,  miles  away,  skirting  the  farthest  verge  of  the  loriion 
like  day's  first  burst  of  light     (See  frmitispieoe.) 

And  then,  once  more,  hav,tf  I  seen  Uiem  after  the  fire  had  swept  them 
leaving  them  verdureless  and  black  —  so  black  as  to  weary  and  pain  the 
eye  almost  as  did  their  white  dress  in  winter. 

But  all  these  change  and  more  which  I  have  seen,  are  bal  so  ibsbj 
different  phases  of  the  same  scene,  no  one  of  them,  or  all  of  them  de* 
scribe  it ;  it  wonki  be  the  piairie  without  them.    Their  vastnessy  their 
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85lltode,  tlie  sobeneBS  which  thej  inspire  —  and  in  this  again  thej  re- 
semble the  ocean,  for  who  ever  saw  one  new  to  the  scene  langb  on  the 
sea-shore  1    A  thonsuid  minor  features  make  np  the  picture  which  would 
tire  in  description^  and  yet  without  them  all  description  fails  to  be  cor- 
rect   I  will  name  but  two  of  them,  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  its 
covering.     The  first  is  best  described  by  the  term  rolling  hillocks  or 
ndges,  Tarying  from  two  to  ten  yards  in  bight,  irregular,  with  round  ba- 
eiQfl  or  long  troughs  between  them,  presenting  a  sky  line  closely  resem- 
bUag  the  ocean  when  a  strong  wind  has  suddenly  changed  its  course, 
breaking  the  continuity  of  the  swells.     And  the  surface  so  described  is 
covered  over,  everywhere  without  a  spot  of  naked  earth,  with  grass,  and 
much  of  it  of  great  growth ;  grass  covering  acre  after  acre,  mile  after 
mOe,  with  one  unvaried  interminable  green.     This  grass  is  from  two  feet 
to  two  yards  in  bight,  varying  with  the  soil  and  species.     This  refers  to 
the  wiW  prairie  away  from  the  ctfltivated  farms.     You  will  perceive  at 
once  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  straight  course  across  the  prairies.     I 
ha?e  been  "  lost "  more  times  in  one  year  on  the  prairies,  than  in  twenty 
spent  in  the  woods  of  Western  New  York  when  in  their  wildest  state. 
Not  two  weeks  since  I  spent  an  hour  on  the  prairies  within  half  a  mile 
of  home  waiting  for  the  stars  to  come  out  to  guide  me.     Some  time 
ago  a  German  woman  came  to  my  place  long  before  the  sun  was  up,  ask- 
ing help,  or  rather  the  help  of  Ph&.     Her  little  boy  had  wandered  and 
WHS  lost    You  know  what  being  lost  in  the  woods  means,  but  for  a  child, 
that  is  nothing,  is  safety  itself,  when  compared  with  being  lost  on  the 
prairies.    Two  within  my  own  knowledge,  within  as  many  years,  have 
wandered ;  one  fell  a  prey  to  the  wolves,  and  one  was  never  heard  of 
aorc.    You  will  not  wonder  at  this  .when  you  reflect  on  the  description  1 
have  given  and  shall  give  you.     A  child  of  five  years  old  can  see  over 
the  grass  only  occasionally,  and  then  with  no  extensive  view.     There  are 
no  trees  to  guide,  no  fences  to  restrain  their  steps,  but  foot-paths  enongfc 
to  mislead  them,  trails  made  by  Indian  or  bufi'alo,  leading  from  one  dis- 
tmt  ford  or  woodland  to  another.     And  then  the  sparse  settlement  makes 
evciy  course  but  the  right  one  fatal.     These  present  so  many  dangers  as 
to  render  the  night  and  wolf  superfluous  perils.     I  strove  in  vain  to  ex- 
plain to  the  woman  that  my  dog  was  not  a  blood-hound  but  a  bird-dog, 
that  he  would  follow  no  human  footsteps  but  my  own,  that  I  feared  he 
conld  not  be  made  to  follow  her  boy's  track.     But  she  could  not  or 
wonld  not  believe  but  that  Phil  would  follow  and  do  anything  I  told 
him,  and  I  almost  repented   having   said   anything  to  check  for  a 
moment  the  illusion  of  hope  in  the  wretched  mother's  breast     You 
know  that  it  was  not  said  to  save  myself  the  trouble  of  going  with  her ; 
I  shonld  of  course  have  gone  with  her  at  any  rate.     But  she  had  heard 
a  great  deal  of  my  dog,  and  had  seen  him  track,  she  told  me,  the  little 
snipe  and  plover,  whos^  whole  foot  was  not  so  large  as  one  of  Hanka's 
toes ;  and  with  true  womanly  tact  she  reminded  me  how  months  before 
ste  had  gone  to  show  me  where  a  wild  turkey  had  crossed  the  prairie, 
*wi  how  she  had  seen  Phil  take  up  the  sporr  and  follow  it,  recounting 
J^  earnest  interest  all  the  difficulties  he  had  overcome ;  how  the  bird 
nwr  over  the  narrow  brook,  leaving  him  no  track  to  follow,  how  he  ran 
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up  and  down  the  stream  to  search  for  it,  and  then  swam  orer  and  scoured 
the  prairie  on  the  other  side  until  he  foand  the  track  once  more.  I  list- 
ened with  an  aching  heart,  for  I  knew  the  difficnlties  far  better  than  sbe 
could  or  would.  I  was  soon  readj  to  follow  her,  and  on  the  way  she 
told  me  that  her  little  boy  had  been  playing  before  the  door  while  she 
went  to  carry  their  dinner  to  the  men  folks  on  the  prairie.  That  wbeo 
she  came  back  he  was  gone ;  that  she  ran  over  the  prairie  to  seek  bus, 
and  called  him  until  the  men  heard  her  and  came  to  her  help ;  that  before 
nightfall  their  few  nighbors,  men  and  woipen,  joined  them  in  the  search; 
how  the  dark  night  came  but  no  child ;  how  she  and  her  hasbadd  hid 
wandered  throagh  its  gloom,  calling  the  boy,  and  making  noises  to  scare 
the  wild  beasts. from  the  place,  and  how  she  had  left  before  the  first  light 
of  morning  to  come  fbr  me.  She  told  me  all  this  while  honying 
along  at  a  speed  which  tested  even  a  hunter's  stride,  fresh  as  I  was  from 
the  night's  rest  We  reached  her  house  as  the  first  light  of  the  morniog 
began  to  spread  over  the  premises.  It  was  a  sm^l  board  building 
of  such  size  as  the  boards'  length  would  make,  on  the  very  out  edge 
of  the  cultivated  country.  The  sides  of  the  house  were  banked  up,  ex- 
cept the  doorway,  with  coarse  prairie  turf  a  foot  in  thickness  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  small  window,  on  the  south  a  narrow  footpath  led  from  the 
door  down  a  sloping  bank  to  a  shallow  well,  dug  near  the  skmgfa  at  the 
bottom.  A  wagon,  plow,  and  a  few  more  farming  tools  lay  scattered 
round,  and  in  the  house  a  scanty  supply  of  household  goods.  At  the 
door  lay  a  small  pair  of  wooden  shoes  which  Hanka  had  thrown  off  while 
at  play.  A  small  but  unfenced  spot  was  cultivated  near  the  house,  while 
north  and  east  might  be  seen  other  cottages  like  it,  scattered  h«re  asd 
there  at  intervals,  and  on  the  south  and  west  tl^e  limitless  prairie,. with- 
out a  tree  or  shrub,  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  But  why  draw  a  pictue 
that  will  not  distinguish  this  cottage  or  spot  from  a  hundred  others  on 
the  broad  prairie.  And  now  began  my  almost  hopeless  task  of  teachiog 
a  setter  in  one  lesson  the  trade  of  a  blood-hound. 

My  plans  were  soon  laid.  I  threw  aside  my  hnnting  coat,  set  up  my 
gun,  and  taking  some  of  the  boy's  clothing,  tried  to  make  Phil  understand 
what  I  wished  him  to  do.  He  would  smell  of  them  because  I  told  hin, 
but  without  interest  or  intelligence,  and  would  then  turn  and  look  at  the 
gun  as  if  expecting  me  to  take  it  up  again.  I  left  it,  however,  and 
called  him  out  of  the  house.  I  was  glad  to  see  him  smell  of  the  sinall 
wooden  shoes  lying  by  the  door,  though  this  he  did  of  course. 

The  boy  had  now  been  gone  some  eighteen  hours,  and  no  scent  of  his 
footsteps  could  be  hoped  for  nei»r  the  house,  even  if  PhU  could  be  made 
to  know  that  I  wanted  him  to  follow  them.  They  had  searched  the  day 
before  the  grounds  around  the  house,  and  the  foot-paths  leading  to  the 
neighbors.  I  determined,  therefore,  at  once  to  strike  off  into  the  prairie. 
Phil  followed  me,  looking  wistfully  back  at  times,  at  the  house  where  I 
had  left  my  gpin.  We  had  left  the  house  a  mOe  or  more,  when  calling 
Phil,  I  tried  once  more  to  make  him  understand  my  object  He  would 
smell  of  the  little  sock  which  I  had  brought  with  me,  look  wistfully  In  mj 
face,  as  if  to  search  out  my  meaning.  He  would  then  start  off  in  (HM 
direction,  looking  back  to  see  if  I  approved  of  that    I  would  call  hia 
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tnck  and  make  bim  again  smell  the  child's  sock,  but  it  seemed  useless ; 
be  would  be  off  again  another  waj,  looking  back  to  see  if  that  was  right, 
8Bd  b^g  ci^ed  back  again,  looked  perplexed  and  discouraged,  and 
walked  slowly  bj  my  side.  The  neighbors  meanwhile  scattered  far  and 
near  in  the  almost  hopeless  search — hopeless,  for  the  boy  might  have 
waodered  many  miles,  and  we  knew  that  we  might  pass  within  a  dozen 
jards  of  him,  in  the  tall  prairie  grass,  without  knowing  he  was  there, 
fiat  the  poor  mother  clung  to  me  and  Phil,  with  a  sinUng  heart,  how* 
erer,  for  she  could  not  but  obsenre  that  he  was  not  searching  for  her  lost 
treesiire.  And  thus  we  wandered  on  hour  after  weary  hour.  Time  after 
time  I  endeavored  to  make  Phil  understand  me,  but  in  yain.  Once  he 
ran  to  me,  looking  bright  and  glad,  and  when  I  showed  him  the  boy's 
stockiiig  he  eagerly  took  it  in  his  mouth  and  walked  proudly,  with  head 
erect,  as  if  to  say,  "Now  I  understand  you  want  me  to  carry  it"  In 
spite  of  sdf-control,  my  face  must  have  betrayed  my  disappointment,  for 
he  dropped  his  head  and  tail,  and  slowly  brought  me  back  the  sock, 
wbieh  I  took,  but  at  the  same  time  caressed  him  and  walked  slowly  on. 
At  length  he  stops  again,  snuffs  the  ground,  looks  pleased,  hurries  this 
way  and  that  to  catch  a  warmer  scent,  looks  up  with  bright  eyes  at  me, 
tbra  inns  slowly,  as  nosing  the  ground.  We  follow  him,  and  on  my  part 
for  the  first  time  with  hope,  it  mig?U  be  he  had  at  last  caught  my  mean- 
ing. But  then  again  he  might  be  following  the  track  of  game,  and  this 
was  the  most  natural  supposition.  But  no,  he  is  scenting  up  a  tall  weed, 
too  high  for  a  bird  to  touch;  it  cannot  be  deer,  for  their  sharp  hoofs 
would  hare  left  a  print  on  the  sod  which  would  not  escape  my  eye ;  nor 
wol(  for  Phil  has  not  the  angry  look,  the  glaring  eye,  and  lips  drawn  up 
to  ghow  his  white  tusks  ready  for  his  foe,  features  which  the  wolf's  scent 
always  gives  him.  But  on  he  goes,  scenting  every  tuft  of  grass^  or  now 
onheed^  prairie  flower,  pausing  at  some,  and  snuffing  a  long  slow  breath, 
with  eyes  half-closed  lest  light  should  interfere  with  the  one  sense  on 
which  he  relies.  The  mother  is  close  by  me,  asking  every  moment  "  Is 
he  tracking  Hanka  ?  will  he  find  Hanka  f  "  I  dare  not  say  yes,  for  I 
ftai  not  certain,  but  I  have  never  seen  him  move  so  after  any  kind  of 
game,  and  I  know  his  varied  movements  when  pursuing  each.  But  the 
track  is  not  warm,  whatever  made  it,  for  he  stops,  now  turns  round  and 
rtops  again,  then  takes  a  wider  circle  and  comes  round  to  the  same  point 
ftgain ;  ''he  is  at  fault."  He  makes  another  effort  on  a  wider  circle  still, 
and  is  yet  at  fonlt  He  now  gives  one  sharp  cry  of  angry  vexation,  and 
then  tarns  suddenly  and  retraces  his  own  footsteps,  following  at  a  fast 
ran  his  back  track,  several  hundred  yards.  Stops,  scents  the  ground, 
catdies  the  trail  and  follows  over  the  track  once  more,  cautious  and 
slowly,  to  within  a  few  rods  of  first  fault — and  then  turns  off  with 
cheerful  steps.  He  has  recovered  the  trail  and  runs  briskly  on,  but  soon 
cheeks  himself  and  turns  half  round,  as  if  on  second  thought  he  would 
examine  a  weed  he  had  just  passed.  I  examined  it  too,  and  there,  on 
the  dry  rough  stem  of  the  resin- weed,  hung  a  few  shreds  of  blue  cotton. 
The  mother  saw  me  looking  at  them,  and  then  ran  forward  and  seized  the 
pfscions  relie,  "It  was  Hanka's,  I  knew  it  was  Hanka's  1 "  I  thought  so 
^)  for  the  odor  is  such  as  no  Yankee  has  yet  imitated  with  success. 
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But  Phil  has  breathed  on  it,  and  she  has  handled  it,  and  I  cannot  Judge 
how  long  it  has  hnng  there.  Bat  she  is  caUing  her  friends  to  come  in. 
In  the  meanwhile  Phil  has  got  the  start  of  ns  and  we  hnrry  on  to.orer^ 
take  him,  bat  eaatiously  avoid  the  track  he  follows,  lest  he  might  be  at 
fonlt  again  and  hare  to  retrace  his  steps. 

How  intently  the  mother  watched  Phil's  movements,  but  happily  wHIh 
ont  the  fear  which  troubled  me,  who  conld  understand  his  difficulties  Ikr 
better  than  she  could.  But  he  is  going  steadily  on  now,  not  fiist,  and  I 
have  much  trouble  to  keep'  the  impatient  mother  fh>m  outstripping  faim, 
and  soiling  the  trail.  The  crowd  gather,  one  by  one,  after  us  from  the 
prairie.  Keeping  them  at  a  distance  as  well  as  might  be,  we  follow  cdose 
by  Phil,  watching  his  every  movement.  He's  working  gloriously,  bot  on 
a  faint  trail.  He  understands  the  matter  now,  and  has  all  our  excitement 
With  his  mouth  open,  lest  the  too  strong  drau^t  of  air  through  his  Doee 
should  blunt  the  delicacy  of  its  nerves,  he  tracks  for  hours  the  wanderings 
of  that  child.  And  now  the  last  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  trad: 
is  rem(fVed,  for  just  before  us,  in  an  old  Bnfblo  trail,  is  a  child's  tradL 
I  hastily  put  my  foot  over  it  to  hide  it  from  the  mother^!  sight,  for  fear 
her  eagerness  might  interfere  with  Phil,  our  only  hope  and  guide.  But 
the  effort  was  vain,  for  she  noticed  the  movement,  and,  darting  forward, 
saw  another  tracL  I  stopped  her  before  she  could  reach  it,  and  while 
she  is  crying,  almost  screaming,  '"Tis  Hanka's  sporr,  tis  Hanka's  sporr; 
mein  kint,  mein  kint  1 "  I  examined  with  a  hunter's  eye  and  care  the 
track.  It  is  a  child's  foot-print,  beautifully  moulded  in  the  soft  dost  of 
the  Buffalo  trail.  It  was  made  long  after  the  sun  was  up,  and  the  dew 
gone,  as  the  dust  was  dry  when  the  foot  pressed  it,  for,  although  smooth, 
it  has  not  the  coherence  of  dust,  pressed  and  dried  afterwwis.  The 
slightei^  breath  disturbs  it.  and  the  slow-worm,  which  has  made  the  only 
trail  across  it,  has  scarcely  crawled  ten  yards  beyond  along  the  Bnffalo 
path,  which  it  is  painfully  pursuing  with  dull,  tortuous  movement  Tet 
it  was  clear  that  for  some  hours  the  sun  had  shone  upon  that  foot-mark, 
and  it  might  be  miles  must  be  passed  before  we  could  overtake  the  foot 
that  made  it,  unless  stayed  by  sleep  or  exhaustion.  The  task  was  not 
easy,  for  the  boy  had  ti^en  the  Buffalo  path.  I  cautioned  the  crowd  to 
keep  back  at  least  a  stone's  throw,  and  hurried  on  to  overtake  Phil,  bus^ 
in  that  most  difficult  and  delicate  operation,  following  a  track  over  dri 
dust.  But  he  was  working  well.  Cheerful  and  confident,  swinging  hk 
fringed  tail  around  with  its  widest  sweep,  dodging  his  head  from  side  u 
side  of  the  narrow  path  to  catch  the  scent  left  on  the  green  herbage  a| 
its  edge,  where  the  boy's  clothes  or  hands  had  chanced  to  touch.  Pli 
and  his  master  were  both  excited,  and  the  scene  was  enough  to  ei 
any  one.  There,  on  the  wide  prairie,  in  the  bright  sunshine,  the  de 
blue  sky  above  and  the  green  earth  beneath,  bending  alike  to  meet  at  i 
horizon.  The  ancient  path  we  were  treading,  made  long  years  ago 
the  large  buffalo  and  the  pursuing  Indian,  both  banished  now  to  the  I 
West,  withering  before  the  pale  foce  of  their  common  enemy.  The  tr 
now  leading  over  the  low  hill-tops ;  now  down  their  gentle  slopes  to 
low  grounds,  skirting  the  marsh,  then  rising  up  again.  And  theo 
game  we  were  pursidng — not  to  kill  but  to  save — richer  than  the 
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fiur  or  proodest  antler  that  dwell  on  the  green  deserts ;  for  it  was  the 
dearest  treasure  of  two  human  hearts,  the  richest  gem  of  a  prairie  home. 
Bat  Phil  has  stopped  bj  a  large  gopher-moond,  near  the  hill-top,  where 
the  ^^raas  is  shortest,  the  mother  and  myself  beside  him.  The  boj  has 
been  on  the  hillock,  doubtless,  to  look  out  for  home.  Vain  hope  I  No 
sign  of  hnman  iiabitation  or  human  handiwork  can  be  seen  from  here. 
He  had  tamed  round  and  round  upon  it,  but  could  catch  no  sight  of  any 
particular  object  Campbell's  last  man  was  scarcely  more  hopelessly 
alone.  He  had  sat  down  to  rest  him,  perhaps  to  weep ;  for  I  could  see 
the  print  of  his  he^ls  half  way  down  the  small  earthen  hillock.  But  he 
had  left ;  and  Phil,  having  snuffed  for  many  rods  along  the  trail,  in  vain, 
now  came  running  back,  and  taking  a  narrow  circle  round  the  hillock  and 
recovering  the  track,  starts  off  in  a  new  direction.  Fortunately,  now  the 
track  leads  through  the  green  grass,  and  Phil  follows  swiftly,  so  quickly 
as  to  render  needless  my  caution  to  the  crowd ;  for  we  have  left  them  far 
behind,  and  none  but  the  mother  and  myself  keep  np  with  Phil.  He 
leads  us  down  the  hill  to  a  small  brook,  where  the  boy  had  gone  to  drink. 
We  could  see  where  his  small  feet  had  struggled  in  the  marsh,  and  where 
bo  had  knelt  down,  both  hands  were  printed  in  the  sofb  soil.  From  here, 
the  trail  turned  back  again  towards  the  high  ground  and  the  distanced 
crowd.  But  now  Phil  stops  a  moment,  and  his  whole  manner  changes. 
He  no  more  noses  the  ground,  following  the  various  windings  of  the 
track ;  bat,  with  head  erect  and  neck  stretched  out,  marches  straight  for- 
ward, with  steady  gait  and  gaze.  He  no  longer  heeds  the  track,  for  he 
con  scent  the  boy  where  he  lies  hid.  I  noted  the  change  at  once,  and 
knew  its  meaning,  but  dared  not  tell  the  mother.  She  observed  it  soon, 
and  cried  out  that  Phil  had  left  off  hunting ;  but  in  an  instant,  recollect- 
ing to  have  seen  him  retrieve,  cried  out  "  He  has  found  him  I  "  "  he  has 
found  mein  kint ! "  and,  rushing  past  us,  in  an  Instant  more,  I  heard  the 
loj's  scream  of  fright,  and  her  wild  cry  of  joy. 

We  were  soon  with  her,  and  Phil  seemed  almost  disposed  to  dispute 
ber  right  to  the  child,  but  joined  most  heartily  in  her  exultation,  leaping 
upon  me,  running  to  the  boy,  as  he  lay  in  his  mother's  arms,  rubbing  his 
nose  on  his  face  and  hands,  then  racing  away  again  to  greet,  with  boister- 
ous mirth,  each  new-comer  to  the  group. 

We  were  now  on  onr  way  home,  laughing  and  shouting,  a  joyous  troop. 
I  led  the  way ;  Phil  followed  me  close,  except  at  times,  when  he  went 
back  to  look  after  the  boy,  carried  in  the  strong  men's  arms,  by  turns, 
with  his  mother  watching  beside  him. 

I  left  them  at  the  end  of  three  miles,  and  struck  across  the  prairie  for 
my  home,  some  five  miles  distant^  and  reached  it  at  nightfall,  tired  with 
my  day's  adventare& 
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EED    RIVER    OP    THE    NORTH. 

From  Ross's  History  of  the  Red  River  Settlement,  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing facts : 

Forty-five  years  ago  the  most  powerful  potentate  on  this  continent  was 
one  Thomas  Doaglas,  Earl  of  Selkirk.  Mr.  Madison  had  power  enoogh 
to  contend  with  all  the  might  of  Great  Britain ;  but  Thomas  DooglaB 
mled  a  far  wider  realm  than  he.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  Hudson  Baj 
Company.  No  carpet  knight  he ;  in  the  depth  of  th»  pathless  woods,  on 
the  virgin  streams,  in  the  bosom  of  the  arctic  snows,  his  spurs  were  woo. 
A  man  of  private  means,  which  he  sacrificed  to  this  Company,  he  was 
also  brave  and  enterprising.  Neither  expense,  nor  danger,  nor  obstadea, 
could  deter  him  from  his  resolves.  To  the  perseverence  of  the  Scot  he 
united  the  fire  of  the  Celt ;  with  the  proud  self-reliance  of  the  peer,  be 
combined  the  shrewd  tact  of  the  merbhant 

At  that  time  the  great  fur  country  was  disputed  by  two  rfyal  compa- 
nies, the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  Northwest  Company.  Tlwir 
charters  were  distinct,  and  so  were  their  territories.  But  there  was  not 
room  for  both.  Every  man  in  the  Northwest  knew  that  one  of  the  two 
must  perish,  and  those  who  measured  the  respective  strength  of  the  riva^ 
said  confidently  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  doomed.  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  made  up  his  mind  that  it  must  conquer,  and  that  the 
Northwesters  must  go  to  the  wall. 

Examining  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier  the  country  where  the  war  was  to 
be  carried  on,  he  saw  that  two  grand  essentials  were  wanting  to  his  side 
— physical  strength,  and  a  basis  of  operations.  To  supply  both,  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Company,  and  from  various  Indian  tribes  claiming  to 
hold  dominion  over  the  territory,  a  grant  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Red  River,  a  tributary  of  lake  Winnipeg,  which  joins  the  lake  about 
100  miles  northwest  of  Fort  William,  and  made  arrangements  to  trans- 
port thither  colonists  from  the  Scotch  Highlands.  A  stout  colony  firmly 
established  there  would  not  only  equalize  the  strength  of  the  combatant^ 
but  would  afiford  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  an  unrivaled  basis  of  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  a  convenient  stepping-stone  to  the  trade  of  the  West 
Accordingly,  hi  the  summer  of  1812,  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  transplanted 
the  "  first  brigade  "  of  colonists  to  Red  River.  The  settlers  were  to 
have  a  hundred  acres  of  land  each,  to  be  paid  for  in  produce  (the  pay- 
ment wa«  afterwards  remitted) ;  they  were  to  have  a  minister  of  their 
own  persuasion ;  they  were  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  British  subjects ;  and 
they  were  guaranteed  a  market  at  their  own  doors  for  all  their  produce. 
On  these  terms  hardy  Highlanders  were  not  wanting  to  risk  the  adventure. 

But  neither  w^ere  the  Northwesters  blind.  Their  preparations  were 
made  silently,  effectively.  No  sooner  had  the  "  first  brigade  "  arrived, 
than  a  band  of  men,  begrimmed  with  war-paint,  dressed  in  Indian  dress, 
and  armed  to  the  teeth,  rode  down  upon  them  and  bade  them  depart 
Strange  to  say,  there  was  not  an  intelligent  word  spoken  on  either  side. 
The  colonists  spoke  nothing  but  Gaelic ;  their  assailants  Indian-French. 
But  the  gestures  of  the  latter  were  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.    Out  of 
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darify  tbej  agreed  to  carry  the  women  and  children  on  the  cmppers  of 
their  horses ;  the  men  were  to  walk.  For  the  ''serrices"  of  their  gnidea 
they  paid  as  they  could.  A  woman  gave  her  wedding-ring ;  a  Gael  the 
eherished  mnsket  his  &ther  had  borne  at  Calloden.  So  they  traveled, 
sore  of  heart  and  foot,  by  the  side  of  their  conqnerers,  to  Pembina. 

After  living  there  on  charity  dnring  the  winter,  they  returned  to  Red 
River  in  the  spring.  A  year's  peace  enabled  them  to  break  ground  and 
rear  shelter.  In  1815  the  Northwesters  were  upon  them  again.  This 
Ume  there  was  resistance.  Accordingly  the  Northwesters  burned  down 
the  Colonial  House,  took  the  Governor  prisoner,  killed  his  aid.  Then 
moie  fighting ;  and  finally,  the  brief  mandate  from  the  Northwest  head- 
quarters: *'All  settlers  to  retire  immediately  from  the  Red  River,  and 
no  appearance  of  a  colony  to  remain."  A  command  executed  to  the 
letter.  Three  hundr^  miles  over  the  wilderness  the  Highlanders  were 
sent  in  exile,  and  thenr  houses  burned  down. 

Nothing  discouraged,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  sent  a  strong  force 
to  escort  the  exiles  back  to  the  settlement  A  new  brigade  arrived  just 
in  time  to  help  them  rebuild  their  houses.  The  Northwesters  changed 
their  tactics.  They  too  hired  Gaels,  and  sent  them  to  Red  River,  with 
instmctions  to.  seduce  the  colonists  to  leave  the  place.  The  Highlanders, 
proof  against  corruption,  could  not  resist  the  old  familiar  sounds  of  the 
Gaelic.  They  deserted  in  droves.  Depopulation  menaced  the  settle- 
ment   The  Earl  of  Selkirk  calmly  prepared  to  import  more  brigades. 

At  length,  in  June,  1816,  matters  came  to  a  crisis.  News  reached 
Oo?»iK>r  Semple  at  Red  River  that  a  body  of  300  horsemen,  war- 
painted  and  heavily  armed,  was  approaching  the  settlement.  In  a  rash 
moment  he  armed  himself  and  twenty-seven  others,  and  marched  out  to 
pwrley.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  enemy  he  halted,  and  consulted 
his  aids.  At  that  moment  a  ball  from  the  enemy  struck  a  man  at  his 
side.  A  volley  followed,  and  twenty-one  of  the  twenty-eight,  induding 
the  Governor,  were  shot  dead ;  the  other  seven  escaped,  wounded.  The 
victors  marched  into  the  settlement,  sacked  and  burned  the  houses,  ear- 
ned off  all  that  was  worth  stealing,  and  drove  out  the  colonists,  warning 
them  that  they  would  be  hunted  down  and  shot  like  wild  beasts  if  they 
appeared  there  again.  It  was  some  consolation  afterwards  to  the  snr- 
viTore  of  the  ruthless  attack  to  discover  that  twenty-six  out  of  the  sixty- 
five  Northwesters  who  fired  on  Governor  Semple  perished  violently  within 
»  short  period. 

Then  the  Barl  of  Selkirk  acted.  He  was  in  the  country.  He  had 
bronghtwith  him  from  Europe  a  battalion  of  Swiss  mercenaries  of  thel 
Balgetty  stamp — men  who  were  called  De  Meurons,  from  an  old  colonel 
of  theirs,  and  who  "feared  neither  God,  man,  nor  beast"  With  these 
he  marched  directly  on  Fort  William,  the  head-quarters  of  the  North* 
west  Company,  and  took  it.  This  was  a  fine  piece  of  strategy,  as  it 
tow  the  Northwesters  on  the  defensive,  and  made  the  Hudson  Bay 
party  the  assailants.  Under  cover  of  the  capture  of  Fort  William,  the 
Earl  led  back  the  exiles,  for  the  third  time,  to  Red  River,  remitted  the 
pnce  of  their  lands,  and  reestablished  the  colony  on  a  new  and  solid 
baag.    He  chose  mill-sites,  set  apart  lands  for  religious  and  educational 
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establishments,  surveyed  the  colony,  adyanced  the  settlers  tools  andstecL 
Under  his  directions  agricnltaral  operations  were  commenced  on  a  soinid 
principle,  and  in  some  spots  a  yield  of  forty-fold  rewarded  the  Highland- 
ers' industry. 

Still,  as  farming  had  been  beran  too  late,  the  harvest  was  scanty,  sod 
at  the  approach  of  winter  the  wnole  colony  abandoned  the  place.  Thej 
fled  to  Pembina,  there  hoping  to  subsist  on  the  product  of  the  chase. 
When  they  arrived  Uiere,  they  found  they  must  join  a  party  of  Indians 
and  half-breeds  which  had  set  out  some  days  previously.  Off  tbej 
started,  through  the  snow.  They  were  ill  clad,  and  ill  supplied  with 
food.  The  thermometer  ranged  from  35°  to  40°  below  zero.  "Our 
sufferings,^  said  one  of  the  wretched  Highlanders,  *'  were  inmost  beyond 
human  endurance,  and  even  at  this  distant  day  we  shudder  at  the  painftil 
recollection;  for  many  a  time,  when  the  last  mouthful  was  consumed,  and 
our  children  crying  for  more,  we  knew  not  how  or  where  the  next  morsel 
was  to  come  from.  A  rabbit,  a  crow,  a  snow-bird,  or  even  a  piece  of 
parchment,  would  be  found,  perhaps ;  and  thus  from  time  to  time  we  kept 

body  and  soul  together We  reached  the  camp  when  the  last 

morsel  of  food  was  gone,  and  we  were  at  the  last  gasp  on  the  ere  ci 
Christmas-day." 

Starvation  avoided  by  entering  the  service  of  the  Indian  hunters  as 
camp  drudges,  the  Highlanders  returned  to  Red  River  in  the  spriag. 
This  fourth  beginning  was  the  most  promising  of  all.  The  Northwesters 
only  carried  off  a  man  from  time  to  time.  The  weather  was  fine ;  the 
crops  promised  well.  Hope  began  to  cheer  the  settlers;  when,  alas! 
"just  as  the  com  was  in  ear  and  the  barley  almost  ripe,  a  cloud  of  grass- 
hoppers from  the  west  darkened  the  air,  and  fell  like  a  heavy  shower  of 
snow  on  the  colony."  In  one  night  crops,  gardens,  and  every  ^^reen  herb 
in  ii\e  settlement  perished.     The  Highlanders  wept. 

To  Pembina  again  that  fall,  and  more  sickening  misery  there.  In  the 
spring  a  fifth  attempt  to  settle  Red  River.  But  the  June  heats  quick- 
ened the  larvfld  the  grasshoppers  had  left  in  the  ground.  They  arose 
from  the  earth  in  masses.  They  lay  four  solid  inches  deep  on  some 
spots.  They  poisoned  the  water.  Men  shoveled  them  aside  with  spades 
to  make  a  way  into  their  hovels.  No  green  thing — neither  the  herbs, 
nor  the  leaves  of  the  bushes,  nor  the  bark  of  the  trees,  nor  the  grass  oi 
the  plain — saw  the  September  of  that  year.  Even  out-door  fires  were 
extinguished  by  the  shower  of  insects,  and  the  air  was  infected  by  the 
effluvia  from  their  putrifying  corpses.  To  return  to  Pembina  was  a 
necessity. 

But  the  perseverence  of  the  Highlanders  grew  nobler  with  obstacles. 
For  the  sixth  time,  in  the  spring  of  1820,  they  returned  to  Bed  Rirer. 
Lord  Selkirk's  iron  will  knew  no  such  thing  as  failure.  The  men  had 
not  even  saved  seed  out  of  the  general  ruin.  At  a  cost  of  $5000  he  pro- 
cured 250  bushels  of  seed  wheat  from  Missouri.  Agidn  the  land  vas 
sowed ;  and  again  the  bright  days  of  June  were  darkened  by  the  grass- 
hoppers. But  man  can  always  live  down  obstacles.  The  plague  atoted. 
Early  in  the  season  the  grasshoppers  disappeared,  never  to  return ;  aod 
for  the  first  time  in  their  eight  years'  experience,  the  Red  River  colonista 
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gaAered  in  their  hanreat  safelj.  More  colonists  am?ed — Swiss,  Ger- 
mMOB,  and  Scotch.  Men  still  starTed  at  seed  time.  The  poor  Swiss 
BotSmd  horribly ;  bartered  their  all  for  the  meanest  pittance.  Men  gave 
their  gona,  women  their  rings,  or  what  was  dearer  still,  for  a  cat-fish. 
But  the  colonial  roots  had  struck,  and,  in  comparison  with  the  past,  these 
Beemed  yery  bright  times. 

Bot  the  end  was  not  yet.  Lord  Selkirk  died  an  exile  in  France,  hay- 
ing escaped  from  the  sheriff  sent  to  arrest  him  for  the  affair  of  June, 
and  his  death  was  the  signal  for  a  new  plague.  His  deputy,  the  Qot- 
emor  of  the  settlement,  a  fellow  named  McDowell,  was  as  great  a  pest  as 
tbe  grasahof^rs.  In  the  wilds  of  Red  River  he  kept  baronial  house, 
with  "secretaries,  assistant  secretaries,  accountants,  orderlies,  gprooms, 
eookgy  and  butlers."  From  the  time  the  stores  of  rum  arrived  till  the 
puncheons  were  empty,  the  Governor  was  nev^  wholly  sober.  When 
nia  gaeats  were  assembled  to  make  a  night  of  it,  the  heel  of  a  broken 
botUe,  filled  with  wheat,  would  be  set  on  a  cask,  and  a  man  stationed 
beside  it,  with  orders  to  take  out  a  grain  for  every  bottle  filled.  As  the 
earoose  wait  on,  his  Excellency  would  call,  "  Bob,  how  stands  the  hour- 
glass f  "  To  which  the  sentinel  would  reply,  **  High,  yonr  honor,  high ! " 
And  the  guests  would  set  to  work  to  lower  the  pile  of  grains  with  re- 
newed energy.  This  fellow  plundered  the  coionists  shamefully.  Lord 
Selkirk's  orders  were  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  all  necessary 
toc^  seed,  etc.,  on  credit  The  Governor  received  their  orders,  charged 
the  goods  against  them,  but  often  forgot  to  furnish  the  articles  required. 
He  forgot,  in  the  same  way,  to  credit  them  with  the  work  they  performed ; 
and  had  no  donbt  realised  a  handsome  fortune  at  the  time  he  was  relieved 
of  his  duties. 

Haring  got  rid  of  him,  the  colony  was  afterwards-  blessed  with  a  new 
ruler  who  £td  the  advantage  of  being  a  cousin  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Company.  His  name  was  Felly.  His  plan  was  to  take  every  thing 
easily,  a^id  lay  trust  in  Frovidence.  On  one  occasion,  an  Indian  was 
broaght  before  him  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder.  It  was  proved 
that  be  had  sallied  forth  with  a  party  of  warriors  of  his  own  tribe  to 
ms^e  war  on  some  enemies  of  theirs.  Being  unsuccessful  in  his  search 
for  the  tribe  in  question,  and  at  the  same  time  unwilling  to  return  home 
without  a  trophy,  he  met  an  old  woman  of  his  own  tribe,  killed  her,  and 
took  her  scalp.  ,  When  the  evidence  was  complete,  the  Governor  turned 
to  the  eulprit,  and  sternly  remarked  to  the  interpreter :  **  Tell  him  that 
he  has  manifested  a  disposition  subversive  of  all  order,  and  that  if  he 
should  not  be  punished  in  this  world,  he  is  sure  to  be  punished  in  the 
next     Let  him  be  discharged  I " 

Struggling  on  as  best  they  could  under  such  rulers  as  these,  the  Red 
River  colonists  reached  the  year  1826.  A  fearful  storm  in  the  Decem- 
ber of  1825  commenced  a  new  catalogue  of  mishaps.  The  buffalo  were 
driven  from  their  haunts  by  the  storm ;  the  cold  was  intense :  what  fron^ 
tiie  frost,  and  what  from  famine,  thirty-three  persons  perished,  and  many 
others  were  severely  tried  That  winter  the  thermometer  often  marked 
45^  below  zero,  and  the  snow  lay  three  feet  thick  in  the  level  plains.  On 
iht  2d  May  the  thaw  began,  and  the  river  rose  nine  feet  perpendicular  in 
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twenty-foor  hours.  The  Indians  stood  aghast.  On  the  4th  the  wvtei 
reached  the  cellars;  on  the  5th  every  house  in  the  village  was  obaadoned. 
The  settlers  flocked  to  the  high  grounds,  some  losing  all  their  propertj. 
A  current  set  in  toward  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  on  the  surface  the  survivoig 
of  the  deluge  watched  their  houses,  bams,  carriages,  furnitiire,  fenciag^ 
and  everything  else  that  would  float,  drift  steadily  toward  the  great  lake 
For  nineteen  consecutive  days  the  waters  rose,  and  every  taraee  <^  the 
colony  was  washed  away.  On  the  twentieth  day  the  people  held  a  coiin< 
cil  on  their  hill-top,  in  order  to  decide  whither  they  should  sail  in  search 
of  a  new  home.  While  they  were  debating,  with  weary  hearts,  not  s 
few  among  them  yet  clinging  to  the  scene  of  their  miseries,  news  eame 
that  the  waters  had  not  risen  an  inch  for  many  hours.  The  council  broki 
up.  So  intense  was  the  anxiety  that  no  man  spoke.  Some  seized  rods 
and  planted  them  in  tbe  water  to  serve  as  tide-guagea.  Others,  lest 
hopeful,  sat  sternly  down  by  the  side  of  the  deluge,  gazing  at  it  with 
stony  faces.  Before  long,  men  came  running  up  to  say  that  the  news 
was  correct.  The  water  certainly  did  not  rise;  nay,  more,  it  was  fBX&ng. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  the  colonists  unanimously  re- 
solved to  stay  where  they  were.  They  waited  patiently,  and  on  the  15th 
June  stood  once  more  on  the  site  of  their  lost  village.  A  new  beginiuDg 
was  made,  and  seed  sowed  the  22d  June,  in  time  for  the  fall  harvest 

This  was  the  last  of  the  beginnings  of  Bed  River  settlement  From 
1826  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  continuously  occupied.  But  its  for- 
tunes— after  it  became  a  fixed  fact — still  fluctuated  widely  and  enrati- 
cally.  Who  would  expect  to  find  a  Rue  Quincampdx  or  a  fa&cy  stock 
fever  at  Red  River  ?    Wall  street  must  lo^k  to  its  laurels. 

The  first  bubble  was  the  Buffalo  Wool  Company.  This  was  so  wofr* 
derful  a  concern,  and  so  certain  to  make  the  fortunes  of  every  stock- 
holder, that  it  was  incomprehensible  how  sane  men  had  lived  a  week  at 
Red  River  without  lighting  upon  it  Nothing  to  be  don€  but  to  walk 
out  into  the  plains,  kill  buffalo,  take  their  wool,  dress  and  weave  it;  core 
their  hides  and  tan  them.  Here  were  woolen  goods  and  leather  not  only 
for  the  whole  of  Rupert's  Land,  but  for  export  A  company  formed,  a 
palatial  factory  erected,  and  orders  sent  to  England  for  machinery,  in^ 
plements,  dyes,  and  skilled  woHcmen,  the  work  began.  Every  soul  wad 
enlisted.  Women  left  their  babies,  men  their  fields.  Who  would  till  the 
fields  for  a  beggarly  subsistence,  when  the  Buffalo  Wool  Company  offered 
wealth  in  exchange  for  a  few  months'  exertion  ?  Every  body  was  either 
a  skinner,  sorter,  wool-dresser,  teaser,  or  bark  manufacturer:  wages  were 
no  object ;  so  little  girls  got  $3  a  day.  Net  results :  every  body  at  the 
factory  got  drunk  day  after  day;  the  little  wool  collected  was  spoiled; 
the  hides  rotted ;  cloth  which  cost  $12  a  yard  to  make,  sold  for  $1  in 
England ;  the  Company  failed,  and  the  colonists  lived  on  short  commoas 
that  winter. 

But  failures  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  encouraging  on  Red  River. 
The  Earl  of  Selkirk  sunk  no  less  a  sum  than  $425,000  in  planting  the 
colony ;  his  successors  and  their  assignee,  the  Hudson  Bay  Oompaoj, 
continued  to  extend  liberality  to  the  settlement  on  an  undiminished  scale. 
All  at  once  the  Governor  discovered  that  immense  fortunes  were  to  be 
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Bide  by  growing  flax.  PremiHms  were  offered  for  the  beat  specimens. 
Choice  8e^  was  imported.  Every  thing  was  abandoned  for  flax.  Flax 
was  to  be  the  great  staple  of  Red  Kiver.  But  when  the  seed  came,  and 
MM  dktribated,  matters  were  so  arranged  that  the  Governor's  friends 
got  all  the  best  qualities,  and  consequently  all  the  premiums.  Against 
this  the  democracy  of  Bed  River  not  unnaturally  rebelled,  and  the  flax 
adieme  fell  through. 

It  was  follow^  by  another  Wool  Company,  sheep,  and  not  buffalo, 
bang,  however,  the  wocd-bearers  this  time.  A  sum  of  money  was  snb- 
imbed  in  the  colony  for  the  purchase  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  party  sent  to  Missouri  to  buy.  The  commissioners  arrived  at  St.  Louis, 
Tinted  the  farms,  found  sheep,  and  offered  $1.50  a  head.  I'he  Missou- 
riaoB-^who  were  probably  Yankees — thinking  the  Red  River  men 
vaated  them  badly,  asked  $2.  On  this,  Rae,  the  head  commissioner, 
took  oSenae,  and  swore  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  extor- 
tiooists.  The  Missourians  repented,  and  offered  to  take  $1.50 ;  but  Rae 
was  mexorable,  and  shaking  the  dust  from  his  feet,  journeyed  to  Ken- 
tBckj,  450  miles  further.  There  he  bought  the  sheep  at  his  own  price, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  paying  for  then:  pasture  and  keep  every  night 
on  the  way  hoBEie.  On  the  journey  through  Misaouri  he  halted  to  shear 
the  sheep,  and  contracted  to  deliver  the  wool,  at  a  high  price,  to  a  spec- 
ulator. When  the  wool  was  ready  for  delivery,  the  purchaser  proved 
anable  to  raise  the  whole  amount  fixed ;  other  bidders,  at  lower  rates, 
offered  to  take  it ;  but  Rae,  furiously  indignant^  refused  to  take  a  cent 
less  than  the  previous  price,  and  had  the  whole  quantity  burned  on  the 
spot  The  weather  was  hot  when  they  reached  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
sheep  had  1500  miles  to  travel.  Rae's  ardor  admitted  of  no  de- 
lay If  a  sheep  showed  signs  of  weakness,  the  order  was,  '*  Gut  its 
throat,  and  drive  on.^'  As  many  as  45  were  killed  of  a  morning.  When 
the  party  arrived  at  Red  River,  out  of  1475  animals,  only  251  survived; 
and  of  these  many  soon  perished  from  the  effects  of  the  journey.  So 
the  sheep  scheme  failed. 

It  was  followed  by  a  new  Company,  the  "Tallow  Company."  The 
GoTernor  confessed  that  errors  had  been  made ;  but  about  this  there  was 
DO  mistake.  Were  not  the  plains  teeming  with  pasture  ?  Where  could 
limits  be  set  to  the  production  of  hides  and  tallow  ?  A  herd  of  473 
cattle  was  purchased,  and  the  stock-gambling  was  renewed  with  fervor. 
Each  animal  was  tastefully  branded  on  the  haunch,  "T.  T." — meaning 
Talh)w  Trade,  and'  the  Red  Riverians  confessed  they  had  never  seen  so 
beastifiil  a  sight  as  tho  whole  herd  grazing  peaceably  together.  Uncom- 
mon accident :  early  in  May  a  severe  frost  occurred,  and  twenty-six  of 
the  foolish  animals  died.  However,  summer  set  all  right,  and  the  stock 
▼as  at  a  premium.  When  winter  came  it  was  a  different  story.  Thirty- 
two  cattle  died  of  the  cold;  on  very  severe  nights,  when  the  thermometer 
marked  40®  and  45*^  below  zero,  the  ears,  horns,  hoofe,  and  tails  of  the 
poor  creatures  fell  off.  Besides  which,  the  wolves  helped  themselves  to 
tey-three.  This  was  discouraging.  Still,  with  summer,  the  stockhold- 
en'  courage  revived,  and  there  was  more  talk  of  fortune's  in  tallow.  The 
B^eond  winter  settled  the  business.  -With  all  their  care,  the  mangers 
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could  not  keep  oat  the  wdves  or  protect  the  herd  from  the  coU ;  nd 
before  gi»riug,.the  assets  of  the  coBcem  were  sold  by  auction.  The  tal- 
low fortunes  had  melted  away. 

Of  all  these  fulures,  John  Company  generally  paid  the  damage,  aad 
the  colouy  never  ceased  to  prosper.  It  became  an  object  for  t£»  con* 
pany  to  retain  within  Uieir  dominions  those  among  their  &cton  who  hid 
realized  small  fortunes ;  and  as  many  of  these  had  married  natire  wo- 
men, whom  they  conld  not  introduce  into  European  or  ciyilized  AmerieaD 
society,  and  were,  besides,  attached  to  the  wild  life  they  had  led,  ikj 
were  only  too  refuly  to  accept  Red  River  as  a  sort  of  refuge  for  tbdr 
declining  years^  These  constitute  the  aristocracy  of  the  setUemeBt 
Next  to  them  came  the  French  Canadians  (the  Swiss  and  Germans  have 
mostly  disappeared),  who  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  men  of 
the  same  race  in  Lower  Canada ;  and  again  below  them  ome  the  batf- 
breeds.  The  Scotch  and  French  Canadians  are  mostly  furmere,  tad 
■ome  of  them  uncommonly  successful  fiBkrmers.  The  half-breeds  dislike  a 
settled  life.  They  prefer  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  or  the  idle  life  of 
the  fisherman. 

They  are  technically  termed  plain-hnnters.  Every  spring  they  coDeet 
at  the  f(»i;»  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  or  two  •^  men,  women,  and  ebil- 
dren — buy,  beg,  or  borrow  carts,  horses,  guns,  knives,  powder,  oxea,  aad 
other  hunting  materials;  elect  a  chief  captain  and  a  dozen  second  eap* 
tains ;  establi^  rules  for  the  guidance  of  their  hunt,  and  start  forth  into 
the  plain.  A  priest  accompanies  the  party  to  bless  the  undertakjog. 
The  rules  established  on  the  occasion  are  rigorous.  No  buffalo  most  be 
hunted  on  Sunday ;  disobedience  of  (urders  is  punished  with  the  de8k^l^ 
tion  of  the  offuider's  saddle  for  the  first  offense,  with  a  flogging  for  tbe 
second ;  theft  even,  where  the  object  stolen  is  only  a  sinew,  is  avenged 
by  the  exposure  of  the  thief  in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  while  tbe  oner 
thrice  shouts  his  name,  coupling  with  it  Uie  word  "thief." 
*  The  march  was  long  and  often  severe.  With  the  plain-hont^  there  is 
no  medium  between  a  feast  and  a  famine.  Women  and  children  oftea 
cry  themselves  to  sleep  every  night  for  a  week  from  sheer  hunger;  next 
week  they  are  all  ill  of  a  surfeit.  When  the  expedition  reaches  the  biat- 
ing-gronnd,  the  camp  is  put  in  order.  The  carts  are  arranged  in  a  ci^ 
cle,  within  which  the  w<Hnen  and  children  are  placed.  Thk  done,  the 
hunters  mount  their  horses  and  survey  the  ground.  With  spy-glass  ia 
hand  the  captain  reconnoitres  the  plain,  and  as  soon  as  a  held  of  bnffiilo 
is  discovered,  assigns  to  each  lieutenant  his  place  in  the  hunt  When  all 
is  ready,  and  the  men  prepared — as  many  as  four  hundred  often  staii 
together — the  conunander  gives  the  word  ''Start I"  It  ii  a  cavahj 
charge.  The  whole  body  advances  first  at  a  slow  trot,  then  at  a  gaUopi 
then  at  full  speed.  As  their  speed  increases,  the  earth  trembles ;  bat 
when  the  herd  perceive  their  enemy,  and  begin  to  paw  the  ground  and 
make  off,  the  sound  and  shock  are  Uke  an  earthquake.  A  cloud  of  doit 
arises  mingled  with  smoke.  Right  into  the  midst  of  the  herd  dasb  tbe 
hunters,  firing  as  they  go  at  the  fattest  cattle ;  ride  on  and  on,  throogb 
and  through  the  dose  rafkks  of  the  bnflblo,  until  there  are  but  a  fe^ 
•tragglerB— the  leanest  brutes-^ alive.    Each  man  has  his  monthfUlef 
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iwflfl,  and  loads  mnd  fires  at  fall  gallop.  As  he  seldom  palls  a  trigger 
vitil  his  gon  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  mark,  he  hardly  ever  misses. 
Thoogh  the  hoDt  seldom  lasts  oyer  aa  hoar  or  so,  a  good  haater  will  kill 
his  ten  or  twelve  buffaloes.  It  often  happens  that  the  pwrty  brings  oyer 
twelve  hundred  tongnes  into  the  eamp.  The  herd  dispersed,  the  horses 
are  relieved  from  dntj,  and  the  carts  come  into  plaj.  Their  functions  — 
or  rather  those  of  the  hunters  when  their  turn  comes — appear  the  most 
embarrassing  part  of  the  business.  Out  of  twelve  hundred  carcases 
lying  together,  and  shot  by  four  hundred  hunters,  to  find  the  beasts  shot 
ij  each,  appears  a  knotty  problem.  It  did  not  put  puzzle  the  plain- 
hofiters.  Every  man  knew  his  victims,  and  very  few  disputes  arose.  A 
hoBter  was  once  asked  how  he  could  possibly  discover  his  eight  or  ten 
buffalo  out  of  thirteen  hundred,  which  lay  huddled  together  on  the  plain. 
The  half-breed  replied : 

"Suppose  four  hundred  learned  men  were  all  to  write  words  on  a  piece 
of  paper ;  would  not  each  of  them  be  able  afterward  to  recognize  his 
own  handwriting  ?  " 
Just  so,  the  plain-hunter  recognized  his  shooting. 
The  task  <^  skinning,  drying,  and  manufhcturing  tallow  and  pemmicaD, 
Bioetly  falb  to  the  women ;  but  as  this  basiness  is  often  dangerous,  the 
huiters  superintend  it.  A  hunter  may  escape  the  common  accidents  of 
the  chase  —  broken  bones,  buffalo  horns,  and  the  like — and  at  the  last 
moment  fall  a  victim  to  the  treacherous  Sioux,  who  lurk  about  in  the 
long  grass  on  the  wait  for  scalps.  The  fate  of  one  poor  fellow,  named 
Loaison  Yall6,  who  perished  in  this  way,  is  well  remembered  at  Bed 
River.  He  was  skinning  a  buffalo  after  the  chase,  his  little  son  keeping 
a  look-out  on  his  father's  horse.  The  boy's  attention  flagged ;  Tally's 
experienced  eye  detected  a  peculiar  movement  in  the  grass  near  him. 
He  had  only  time  to  shout,  "  Make  for  the  cmud,  my  son !  make  for  the 
camp  I  ^  when  a  shower  of  arrows  overwhelmed  him.  The  boy  arrived 
Bale  in  the  oamp  and  gave  the  alarm.  A  party  was  instantly  started  in 
pvBoit  of  the  murderers,  and  before  night  eight  of  the  twelve  were 
hooted  down  and  shot. 

The  settlement  itself,  in  the  short  summer  season,  is  like  every  other 
floamhing  agricultural  district.  Tegetation  is  as  luxuriant  as  in  the 
tropics;  and  cattle,  apparently  without  number,  pasture  on  the  wilds 
which  have  never  been  scarred  with  a  fence.  Among  the  Scotch  settlers 
^^pecially,  comfortable  houses,  corn-yard,  parks  and  inclosnres  betoken  a 
Teiy  high  degree  of  material  prosperity.  The  French  Canadians,  in  the 
hiTariable  blue  capote,  with  rod  belt,  might  be  mistaken  any  day  for  the 
babHacts  one  meets  with  trayeling  through  Low^r  Canada;  aad  the 
l^f'breeds — though  a  lower  race,  and  essentially  distinguished  from  the 
French  Cimadians  by  their  habits  of  idleness  and  filth — dress,  and,  in 
^DJ  respects,  live  like  them.  Some  few  of  the  half-tHreeds,  who  are 
hlessed  with  an  unusually  happy  disposition,  will  work,  and  acquire,  in 
course  of  time,  a  comfortable  settlement ;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion 
^(  the  race  preserve  nomad  habits  throughout,  and  are  contemptuously 
^led  squatters  by  the  legitimate  Red  Riverians.  They  often  have  a 
Pa^ioB  for  show ;  and  will  leave  their  chfldren  and  wife  in  rags  aad 
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aslies  in^  order  to  appear  on  Sonday  in  a  handsoiaie  tam-K)ai.  Othen, 
again,  and  this  is  more  characteristic  of  the  women  than  the  men,  will 
sacrifice  every  thing,  will  e?en  work  for  tea.  The  bagful  maidens  of 
Red  River  (the  half-breeds,  we  mean),  who  will  hardly  ever  dare  to  look 
at  a  stranger  in  the  face,  or  answer  a  civil  question,  who  wonld  deride 
an  offer  of  dress  or  even  money,  can  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  couple 
of  pounds  of  souchong. 

The  life  of  the  thoroughly  vagabond  half-breed  is  well  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Ross's  sketch  of  Baptiste  PEsprit.  He  was,  it  may  be  observed, 
a  well  known  character  at  Red  River,  and  the  type  of  a  large  class. 

Baptiste  had  a  wife  and  children;  but  they  were  all  his  propertj. 
When  spring  comes  round  Baptiste  wants  to  join  the  hunt  He  is  is 
want  of  every  thing.  Wishes  to  make  yon  believe  he  is  the  most  honest 
fellow  in  the  world.  Wishes  you  to  trust  him,  to  try  him  once  more.  Prom- 
ises every  thing.  Tries  one ;  tries  him  this  way,  that  way,  the  other 
way,  every  way,  but  is  refused ;  yet  the  smile  of  confidence  is  never  off 
his  countenance  while  in  his  supplicating  mood.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  task 
to  resist  importunities  so  urgent,  and  particularly  when  enforced  by  an 
ol3^t  of  charity ;  yet  Baptiste  is  refused.  But  he  is  accustomed  to  re- 
fusals ;  such  things  never  discourage  him.  Baptiste  tries  another  aod 
another,  but  with  no  better  success.  Unfortunately  for  Baptiste,  his  char- 
acter is  known.  NeverUieless,  Baptiste,  still  confident  in  his  own  caase, 
tries  another ;  acoustomed  to  persevere,  tries  again  and  again ;  and  at 
last,  by  dint  of  importunities  and  fair  promises,  gets  a  horse  to  hire  from 
one,  a  cart  from  another ;  but  as  the  risk  is  great,  the  price  is  in  propor- 
tion. A  man  of  means  gets  a  horse  and  cart  for  $10  a  trip.  Baptiste 
promises  $20.  But  be  is  in  want  of  ammunition,  of  every  thing  else. 
Baptiste  tries  again ;  tries  one,  tries  two,  tries  a  dozen ;  at  last  succeeds. 
The  rogue  and  the  fool  meet  Baptiste  still  wants  clothing — something 
from  the  merchant  as  Well  as  the  settler.  Himself  and  family  are  naked. 
Baptiste  sets  out  again ;  calls  here,  calls  there,  travels  up,  travels  down, 
nothing  discouraged ;  gets  credit  iVom  some  merchant  at  last  After  a 
month's  preparation,  and  before  Baptiste  is  half  ready,  the  time  for  start- 
ing arrives.  The  others  are  off;  Baptiste  must  start  too,  ready  or  not 
ready.  At  this  stage  all  Baptiste's  hopes  hang  on  a  hair ;  he  mast  go, 
or  all  is  lost ;  but  he  can  not  go  without  something  to  eat  Cbaritj 
steps  forward,  and  a  day  after  the  rest,  off  goes  Baptiste,  belter  skelter, 
with  his  horse  and  part  of  his  family ;  but  if  no  horse,  as  frequent^ 
happens,  they  tramp  it  on  foot,  neck  or  nothing.  At  the  camp  all  is 
bustle ;  no  one  is  idle  but  himself  The  dogs  eat,  but  Baptiste  starves 
in  the  midst  of  plenty ;  asks,  begs,  lounges  about,  but  shows  no  disposi- 
tion to  assist  any  one.  He  is  above  working ;  can  not  work.  Sympa- 
thy steps  forward.  Baptiste  must  not  «tarve.  Gets  a  piece  from  one, 
some  from  another.  Baptiste  eats,  but  can  not  make  provisions ;  has  no 
servants ;  himself  indolent,  his  family  more  so.  They  can  do  nothing 
but  eat  However,  they  live  well  on  the  charity  of  others,  and  that  is  all 
they  care  about  Days  pass,  weeks  pass,  the  summer  passes ;  Baptiste 
eats,  sleeps,  smokes,  and  all  is  right ;  but  no  load ;  nothing  to  pay  the 
hire  of  his  horse  and  cart    The  busy  scenes  of  the  camp  pass  unheeded 
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bj  him.  No  effort  made.  Late  and  early  eyery  one  is  at  work.  Bap* 
tiflte  alohe  is  idle,  bat  consoles  himself  with  saying,  *'  There  is  time 
enough  yef  Before  he  looks  abont  him  the  hunters  are  loaded.  A 
move  is  made  for  home.  Baptiste  is  roused  from  his  apathy.  His  cart 
is  still  empty.  Begins  to  bestir  himselfl  Goes  roimd,  asks  one,  asks 
tiro,  asks  this  one,  asks  ihat  one,  asks  e^ery  one,  for  something  to  put  in 
his  cart ;  promises  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing.  The  good  people  were 
shj,  but  Baptiste  was  not  to  be  discouraged,  did  not  slacken  in  his  im« 
portonities;  they  upbraided  him  for  his  indolence,  mistrusted  his  prom« 
ises.  Baptiste  is  no  favorite ;  neyertheless,  he  could  nng  a  good  song,  tell 
a  good  story.  Some  pity  his  family ;  Charity  stretches  forth  her  hand, 
and  DOW  tbe  cart  is  loaded  in  a  trice — Baptiste  the  while  as  proud  as  if 
he  had  done  all  himself,  quite  satisfied,  happy  as  happy  could  be.  The 
last  to  start,  the  last  to  camp,  Baptiste,  fat  as  a  seal,  and  sleek  as  an 
Esquimaux,  arrives  to  resume  again  the  delicious  enjoyment  of  indolence. 
As  soon  as  he  arrives,  he  sits  down,  smokes  his  pipe,  then  unloads  his 
pony,  and  tells  the  story  of  his  journey.  Is  highly  pleased  with  the  trip ; 
praises  his  own  industry  and  success.  "  Look,"  says  he  to  his  wife,  ''  at 
this  piece,  look  at  that  piece,  and  at  that,"  turning  them  over  and  over. 
His  wife  is  charmed ;  counts  his  profits.  There  is  enough  to  pay  all,  so 
DOW  they  can  enjoy  themselves.  A  day,  a  week  passes ;  but  not  a  word 
about  paying  off  debts  till  the  load  gets  nearly  expended ;  then  they 
begin  to  reflect.  They  distribute  the  remains  of  the  profits  a  day  after  ~ 
the  &ir.  This  piece  is  laid  aside  for  a  new  gown  for  Miadame,  that  piece 
for  a  shawl.  So  much  for  tea,  so  much  for  tobacco,  the  two  great  luxu- 
ries of  Red  River ;  a  bit  to  this  gossip,  a  bit  to  that.  Madame  has  her 
cronies.  Then  there  must  be  a  merry  let  out  Friends  are  invited,  a 
feagt  given,  the  last  piece  disappears.  The  load  is  gone.  Then  Bap- 
tiste for  the  first  time  begins  to  think  of  the  borrowed  horse,  the  bor- 
rowed cart,  the  generous  Mends  who  supplied  him  at  starting.  ''  We 
nmst,"  says  he,  "pay  something;  a  little  to  one,  a  little  to  another." 
The  happy  couple  reason  the  matter  over  and  over.  The  piece  set  aside 
for  the  new  gown  is  cut  in  two ;  half  goes  for  the  horse,  half  for  present 
use.  '*  We  can  do  no  more  now,"  said  the  wife.  To  this  Baptiste  adds, 
"Amen.  But  we  will  pay  all  next  trip."  The  new  shawl,  the  tea,  the 
tobacco,  etc,  are  attended  to,  and  the  cronies  are  not  forgotten.  After 
another  consultation,  Baptiste,  with  the  half  piece  worth  two  dollars,  the 
eighth  of  what  he  bad  promised,  goes  to  settle  with  the  owner  of  the 
horse,  finds  him,  hangs  down  his  head,  is  silent  for  some  time,  at  last 
looks  up  with  a  sohowftil  countenance,  tells  a  pitiful  story,  very  different 
^m the  one  he  told  his  wife.  ".I  have  been  unfortunate,"  said  he ;  ''I 
had  bad  luck ;  my  horse  was  sick,  I  broke  my  cart  in  the  pluns.  Most 
of  mj  provisions  I  lost  in  crossing  a  river.  After  a  hard  summer's 
labor,  I  had  scarcely  a  mouthful  left  for  my  family.  Brought  nothing 
home ;  my  cart  was  empty.  Ask  my  conuades ;  they  will  confirm  the 
truth  of  my  statement  Here,"  says  be,  holding  up  Uie  half  piece,  "  is 
sll  I  can  give  you  now ;  but  Baptiste  never  cheated  anybody  ;  if  you 
lebd  me  the  horse  for  the  next  trip,  I  will  pay  you  all  honestly."  Sym- 
pathy for  poor  Baptiste,  and  a  d^ire  to  be  paid,  have  their  effect    The 
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lender  belieTes  Baptiste,  lends  him  the  horse  agmin,  and  tiie  d^  k 
doubled. 

On  a  jonmey  through  the  settlement,  some  travelers  visited  one  of 
their  cabins,  ami  foond  &ther,  mother,  and  child,  squatted,  gipsy-like, 
within,  there  being  no  taUe,  chair,  or  stool  to  rendier  it  comfortable.  In 
one  comer  slept  a  young  woman,  having  before  her  bed  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  bark  to  serve  as  curtains,  while  on  other  parts  of  the  floor  slept 
four  male  travelers.  A  rain  storm  came  on,  and  the  rain  beat  through 
the  log  walls  till  we  were  all  neariy  ankle  deep  in  water.  Plash,  pksh 
through  this  went  the  child,  about  four  years  okl,  to  light  her  mother^ 
pipe  at  the  chimney.  Having  returned  with  the  pipe,  she  began  quietly 
to  nurse  at  her  mother's  breast ;  and  after  a  short  meal  from  this  source, 
she  cried  for  the  pipe,  which  was  filled  and  lighted  for  her.  After  smok- 
ing heartily,  the  child  passed  the  pipe  to  her  father,  by  whom  it  was 
passed  to  the  mother,  and  from  the  mother  back  to  the  little  girl,  wiio 
still  filled  up  the  intervals  by  nursing.  Meanwhile  the  lady  with  the 
bark  curtains  was  supplied  with  a  pipe  before  she  got  up  and  dressed. 


CALIFORNIA    AND    THE    MINBS. 

A  part  of  California  was  discovered  ia  early  as  1642,  by  a  Spaniard 
named  Cobrillo ;  and  its  northern  section  was  visited  for  the  first  time  bj 
foreigners  in  1578,  when  Sir  Francis  Drake,' then  at  the  head  of  an  ex- 
pedition from  England,  gave  to  this  region  the  name  of  New  Albion. 
The  Spaniards  planted  colonies  upon  its  sea  coast  in  1768,  from  which 
period,  until  1836,  the  territory  was  a  province  of  Mexico.  In  the  latter 
year  a  revolution  occurred.  The  people,  after  having  frequently  com- 
pelled the  Mexican  governors  and  other  officials  to  abandon  their  posts, 
declared  themselves  independent,  and  undertook  to  organise  new  politteal 
institutions.  Several  weak  and  inelTectnal  attempts  to  regain  absolate 
control  were  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Mexicans,  until  the  year  1846. 
In  July  of  that  year  the  port  of  Monterey,  a  central  point  on  the  Pacific 
ooast  of  the  State,  was  seized,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
ua?al  force  under  Commodore  Sloat,  who  at  once  unfurled  the  Amencaa 
flag,  and  established  a  provisional  government  At  that  epoch,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  territory  was  in  the  hands  of  a  ci^il 
governor  and  a  military  commandant,  both  natives  of  Califomia,  but 
holding  commissions  from  the  President  of  Mexica  In  1848  the  dis- 
covery of  a  gold  "placer"  at  Columa,  (Sutter's  Mills,)  and  the  ascer- 
tained reality  of  its  extraordinary  richness,  followed  immediatdy  by  fur- 
ther and  equally  surprising  developments,  startled  the  whole  civilised 
world,  and  a  tide  of  emigration  began  to  flow  in  from  every  quarter, 
with  a  rapidity  and  volume  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations.  The 
population  forthwith  attained  the  required  number  for  the  formation  of  a 
distinct  state.  The  inhabitants  prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress  the 
draught  of  a  constitution ;  and  in  September,  1850,  Califomia  was  ad- 
mitted into  full  membership  as  one  of  the  United  States. 
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By  the  constitation,  adopted  by  the  people  in  November,  1849,  and 
by  the  act  of  Congress  consequent  thereon,  the  limits  of  California  are 
established  as  follows :  Commencing  at  latitude  42^  north,  and  longitude 
120^  west ;  thence  running  south  on  said  line  of  longitude  till  it  inter- 
sects the  39th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence,  in  a  direct  course  south- 
easterly, to  the  river  Colorado ;  thence  down  the  channel  of  said  river  to 
the  boundary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States ;  thence  along  said 
boundary  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  into  the  same  three  English  miles ; 
then«e  northwesterly,  in  the  direction  of  the  Pacific  coast,  to  the  original 
parallel  of  42^;  and,  finally,  along  this  line  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
It  lies  }>etween  32°  and  42°  north  latitude ;  and  its  extremes  of  longi- 
tude, owing  to  its  angular  position,  embrace  an  extent  of  about  10°— its 
eastern  point  being  at  114°  30^  and  the  western  at  124°  80',  although 
the  average  distance  of  the  eastern  boundary  from  the  sea-coast>  and, 
consequently,  the  average  breadth  of  the  State  is  about  212  miles.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south  is  764  miles ;  estimated  area,  188,500  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  north  by  the  territory  of  Oregon,  east  by  that 
of  Utah,  south  by  Lower  California,  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  waters  of  California  partake  of  those  varied  peculiarities  which 
mark  its  terrene  surface  and  its  atmospheric  properties  The  sea  and  its 
numerous  contiguous  bays  and  estuaries,  the  inland  lakes,  the  riven  and 
their  countless  tributaries,  are  all  subjects  of  speculative  hiterest  Thej 
yield  abundantly  almost  every  description  of  fish  found  in  like  la^- 
tudes,  besides  many  kinds  which  are  eitiier  unknown  or  not  common  in 
other  regions.  Some  of  the  rivers  are  navigable  many  miles  from  their 
mouths ;  othefs  flow  over  precipices  and  ledges,  constituting  falls  or 
rapids,  which  the  industry  of  man  may  hereafter  convert  into  valuable 
mOl  sites.  The  sea-shores  are  prolific  in  marine  plants,  which,  at  some 
future  day,  will  doubtless  be  applied  to  useful  purposes.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  kelp  are  thrown  up  by  the  waves  —  an  article  that  now  forms  the 
most  available  material  for  the  manufacture  of  iodine,  and  is  i^  excel- 
lent as  a  compost  for  arid  soils,  like  those  of  this  State.  Lichens,  in  all 
their  variety,  spring  profhsely  from  the  rooky  strand  along  its  entire  ex- 
tent, which,  like  the  mosses  of  Iceland,  will  undoubtedly,  in  due  time,  be 
much  prized  for  their  nutritive  and  medicinal  properties.  The  coasts  and 
inland  water-courses  swarm  with  wild  fowl,  some  of  which  resemble 
the  aquatic  birds  found  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  conUnent,  and 
others  seem  peculiar  to  the  tracts  which  they  inhabit  The  principal 
rivers,  communicating  with  the  Pacific,  are  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin.  These  flow  through  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  great  val- 
ley between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  coast  range  of  mountains,  the 
former  taking  its  rise  in  the  north  and  the  latter  in  the  south,  and  boUi, 
uniting  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  pass  into  the  noble  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  whence  they  reach  the  sea.  They  are  fed  in  their  coarse  by 
great  numbers  of  mountain  streams  from  the  western  slopes  of  Sierra 
Nevada.  Other  important  rivers,  though  of  less  considerable  extent, 
intersect  the  State  in  various  directions. 

There  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  great  a  diversity  of  climate  in  Califor- 
nia as  of  its  geological  features.    The  coast  and  its  neighborhood  are 
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enreloped  in  cold  mists,  borne  on  the  northwest  winds,  which  preyail 
daring  most  of  the  summer  or  drj  season,  with  occasional  intervals  of 
more  pleasant  weather.     At  San  Francisco,  although  the  temperatare 
frequently  yaries  some  308  in  a  single  day,  it  is  said  that  the  mean  tem- 
perature, in  both  winter  and  summer,  is  nearly  equal.     Oth^r  positions 
on  the  coast  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the  chiUy  winds  and  fogs  from 
the  point  above  indicated,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  geographical 
Bituations,  the  line  of  coast  at  the  southern  part  of  the  state  being  less 
directly  influenced  by  those  causes  than  that  at  the  northern.    In  the 
winter  or  rainy  season  the  prevailing  winds  are  firom  the  southwest,  ren- 
dering the  temperature,  much  milder  than  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.     Farther  inland,  beyond  the  first  range 
of  mountains,  the  climate  assumes  a  very  different  phase.  •  The  sea  winds 
of  ih»  spring,  summer,  and  early  autumn  having  deposited  their  freight 
of  moisture  upon  the  summits  of  the  intercepting  highlands,  (the  *^  Cor- 
dilleras of  California,")  pass  gently  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, carrying  a  grateful  softness,  vnth  scarcely  a  remaining  vapor  to 
obscure  the  brightness  of  the  skies.    Proceeding  still  onward  in  an  east- 
erly direction,  tiiese  prevailing  winds  climb  the  flanks  of  the  lofty  Sierra 
Nevada,  and,  on  reaching  its  elevated  peaks,  are  deprived  by  condensa- 
tioa  of  all  watery  particles  that  may  yet  linger  among  them.     Thence 
they  pass  down  tiito  the  broad  bashi,  spreading  eastwajrd  to  an  immense 
extent,  with  occasional  mountainous  interruptions.    Here  another  change 
of  climate  is  perceptible ;  the  air  is  exceedingly  dry  and  hot  throughout 
more  than  half  the  year,  and  the  earth  suffers  accordingly.    These  varia- 
tions occnr  sometimes  within  the  distance  of  a  few  mUes,  corresponding 
generally  vritb  the  abrupt  changes  obsertable  upon  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try.   A  most  delightful  climate  pervades  the  numerous  MIeys  on  the 
luid  side  of  the  mountains,  where  they  are  protected  from  the  rude  ocean 
blasts.    I^ear  the  western  border  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  the  extremes 
of  temperature,  between  winter  and  summer,  are  very  great,  comprehend- 
ing Bome  80°  Prfirenheit,  viz.,  from  80°  to  110°.    A  degree  of  heat 
almost  as  excessive  as  the  last  indicated  is  often  felt  in  various  parts  of  ' 
the  mountain  region ;  but  this  is  here  so  peculiarly  modified  as  to  pro- 
duce none  of  those  injurious  effects  upon  animal  life  which  result  from 
similar  temperatures  elsewhere.     The  rainy  season,  sometimes  termed 
thQ  winter,  commences  «t  the  north  in  October  or  November,  and  pro- 
grebes  slowly  to  the  south,  reaching  the  centre  of  the  State  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  southern  boundary  in  January.     The  season  has  an  average 
dnration  of  about  three  months,  but  is  longer  and  more  pluvius  at  the 
north  than  at  the  south.     The  effect  of  all  these  atmospheric  mutations 
upon  human  health  must  naturally  be  diverse,  and  not  always  congenial. 
The  subject,  however,  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated  and  an- 
alyzed to  enable  one  to  treat  with  accuracy  upon  the  relations  between 
those  phenomena  and  the  diseases  incident  to  the  localities  where  they 
respectively  exist.    That  great  scourge  of  modem  times,  the  cholera,  has 
visited  some  of  the  most  populous  settlements  in  the  State ;  and  other 
epidemics  occur  at  different  seasons,  similar  in  character  to  those  which 
Tiait  other  parts  of  the  world  exposed  to  like  vicissitudes  and  agencies. 
18 
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The  fikce  of  the  country  presents,  perhaps,  a  greater  variety  of  topo- 
^phical  features  than  may  be  found  in  any  one  territory  of  like  magni- 
tude upon  the  whole  earth.  Several  ranges  of  huge  and  lofty  mountains 
—many  of  their  peaks  of  volcanic  origin,  ascending  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow — extend  through  the  central  parts,  and  parallel  with  the 
sea  coast  of  the  State,  from  its  northern  nearly  to  its  southern  extremity. 
On  the  coast  side  of  these  ridges,  as  well  as  between  them,  the  surface  is 
greatly  diversified,  presenting  many  varieties  of  soil,  thin  and  sandy  in 
some  localities,  but  in  others  abounding  in  the  richest  loam.  Among 
the  hilly  regions,  there  are  numerous  valleys  and  plateaus,  of  different 
elevations,  covered  with  a  soil  of  good  quality,  which,  wherever  duly 
watered,  is  capable  of  t)eing  rendered  highly  productive.  But  these  are 
frequently  interspersed  with  large  tracts  of  rough,  broken,  and  apparently 
stenle  territory,  or  intersected  by  deep  and  rocky  ravines.  Until  within 
a  very  short  period,  the  entire  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  widely 
separated  spots,  exhibited  all  the  harsh  and  rugged  characteristics  of  a 
yet  unredeemed  wilderness. 

The  elevated  lands,  at  certain  seasons,  are  usually  either  denuded  of 
vegetation,  or  partially  overspread  with  stunted  trees  and  herbage.  But 
in  places  that  are  sheltered,  and  having  facilities  for  irrigation,  fruits  and 
gardisi  v^rgrLaVnv^  liiuvv  laxirlantly.  Though  few  agricultural  experi- 
ments on  &  large  scale  have  yet  been  made,  enough  has  been  ascertained 
to  show  that  the  resoiireeB  of  the  State,  in  this  respect,  may  be  advanta- 
geou&ijr  developed.  Indeed,  it  is  known  that  most  of  the  cereal  grains 
can  fN*  produced  in  qnautities  abundantly  adequate  to  the  wants  of  a 
numerous  population.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  the  vine,  fig,  olive, 
and  «jther  valuable  plantfi,  both  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  may 
be  cnUivated  with  f:^rcat  success.  Springs  of  water  abound  in  many  dis- 
trict*, wliile  in  others  the  earth,  for  leagues  together,  exposes  a  naked 
and  II rid  surface,  which  is  onlj  relieved  by  the  periodical  rains.  Some 
few  extensive  forests,  comprising,  occasionally,  trees  of  enormous  magni- 
tude, were  met  with  by  recent  United  States  exploring  parties ;  but  large 
portions  of  the  territory  are  very  scantily  wooded.  This  absence  of  trees, 
and  the  consequent  want  of  moisture  and  of  shelter  to  the  earth  from  the 
snn's  heat,  is  doubtless  a  grand  obstacle  in  the  way  of  agricultural  im- 
proYement ;  and  years  will  probably  elapse  before  any  great  measure  of 
public  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  subject  Among  the  forest  trees 
most  common  in  California  are  the  oak,  ash,  beech,  birch,  elm,  plane,  red 
cedar,  and  pine  of  almost  every  description.*  These  abound  more  pro- 
fusely near  the  Pacific  shore,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  communicating 
with  that  ocean,  thus  affording  excellent  opportunities  for  ship-building. 
The  gold  region  of  California  is  between  400  and  500  miles  long,  and 
from  40  to  50  miles  broad,  following  the  Hue  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 


*  Umber  is  scattered  over  several  connties,  and  is  quite  abundant  aronnd 
Bodaga,  San  Rafael,  Sonoma,  Santa  Cruz,  and  a  few  other  localities.  The  red 
vood,  or  soft  cedar,  is  most  fi'equently  met  with  in  those  quarters.  It  often 
KTOWB  to  the  circumference  of  forty  feet,  and  to  a  hight  of  three  hundred.  Near 
Santa  Cnu  there  is  one  measuring  seventeen  feet  in  diameter. 
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Fortber  diBcoTeries  maj,  and  probably  will,  increase  the  area.  It  em- 
hnces  within  its  limits  those  extensive  ranges  of  hills  which  rise  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  plain  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  and, 
extending  eastwardlj  from  60  to  60  miles,  they  attain  an  elevation  of 
about  4000  feet,  and  terminate  at  the  bayse  of  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  There  are  nnmeroos  streams  which  have  their  sources  in 
the  springs  of  the  Sierra,  and  receive  the  water  from  its  melting  snows, 
and  that  which  &lls  in  rain  daring  the  wet  season.  These  streams  form 
rivers,  which  have  cut  their  channels  tiirongh  the  ranges  of  foot  hills 
westwardly  to  the  plain,  and  disembogne  into  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaqoin.  These  rivers  ore  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  probably  some  of  them 
tw^ty  mil^  apart  The  principal  formation  or  snbstratam  in  these 
hills  te  talcose  slate ;  the  superstratam,  sometimes  penetrating  to  a  great 
depth.  Is  qnartz ;  this,  however,  does  not  cover  the  entire  face  of  the 
coentry,  bat  extends  in  large  bodies  in  varioos  directions — is  fonnd  in 
masses  and  small  fragments  on  the  surface,  and  seen  along  the  ravines 
and  in  the  mountains  overhanging  the  rivers,  and  in  the  hill  sides  in  its 
original  beds.  It  crops  out  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
and  forms  a  striking  feature  of  the  entire  country  over  which  it  extends. 
From  innumeraUe  evidences  and  indications  it  has  come  to  be  the  univer- 
sally admitted  opinion  among  the  miners  and  intelligent  men  who  have 
examined  tUs  region,  that  tne  gold,  whether  in  detached'  particles  and 
pieces,  or  in  veins,  was  created  in  combination  with  the  quartz.  Oold  is 
not  found  on  the  surface  of  the  country,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
baring  been  thrown  up  and  scattered  in  all  directions  by  vok^ic  action. 
It  is  only  found  in  particular  localities,  and  attended  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  indications.  It  is  found  in  the  bars  and  shoals  of  the  rivers, 
in  ravines,  and  in  what  are  called  the  ''dry  diggings."  The  rivers,  in 
forming  their  channels,  or  breaking  their  way  through  the  hills,  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  quartz  containing  the  gold  veins,  and  by  con- 
stant attrition  cut  the  gold  into  fine  flakes  and  dust ;  and  it  is  found 
among  the  sand  and  gravel  of  their  beds  at  those  places  where  the  swift- 
ness of  the  current  reduces  it,  in  the  dry  season,  to  the  narrowest  possi- 
ble limits,  and  where  a  wide  margin  is  consequently  left  on  each  side, 
over  which  the  water  rushes,  during  the  wet  season,  with  great  force.  As 
the  velocity  of  some  streams  is  greater  than  that  of  others,  so  is  the  gold 
fonnd  in  fine  or  coarse  particles,  apparently  corresponding  to  the  degree 
of  station  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  The  water  from  the  hills 
and  upper  valleys,  in  finding  its  way  to  the  rivers,  has  cut  deep  ravines,! 
and,  wherever  it  has  come  in  contact  with  the  quartz,  has  dissolved  or| 
cmmbled  it  in  pieces.  In  the  dry  season  these  channels  are  mostly  with- 
out water,  and  gold  is  found  in  the  beds  and  margins  of  many  of  them 
in  large  quantities,  but  in  a  much  coarser  state  than  in  the  rivers,  owing, 
undoubtedly,  to  the  moderate  flow  and  temporary  continuance  of  the  cur- 
rent, which  has  reduced  it  to  smooth  shapes,  not  unlike  pebbles,  but  has 
not  had  sufficient  force  to  cut  it  into  flakes  or  dust.  The  dry  diggings 
are  places  where  quartz  containing  gold  has  cropped  out,  and  been  dis- 
integrated, crumbled  to  fragments,  pebbles,  and  dust,  by  the  action  of 
water  and  the  atmosphere.     The  gold  has  been  left  as  it  was  made,  in 
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ftll  imagiiiAble  shapes — in  pieces  of  all  sizes,  from  one  grain  to  seyeral 
pounds  in  weight  The  evidences  that  it  was  created  in  combination 
with  qnartSy  aio  too  nnmerons  and  striking  to  admit  of  donbt  or  cavil ; 
they  are  found  in  combination  in  large  quantities. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  pieces  of  gold  found  in  these  situa- 
tions have  more  or  less  quartz  adhering  to  them.  In  many  specimens 
they  are  so  combined  that  they  cannot  be  separated  without  reducing  the 
whole  mass  to  powder,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  qnicksilver. 
This  gold,  not  having  been  exposed  to  the  attrition  of  a  strong  current 
of  water,  retains  in  a  great  degree  its  original  conformation.  These  dig- 
gings, in  some  places,  spread  over  valleys  of  considerable  extent,  which 
have  the  appearance  of.  an  alluvion  formed  by  washing  from  the  a^join- 
iagr  hills,  of  decomposed  quartz,  and  slate  earth,  and  vegetable  matter. 
la  addition  to  these  facts,  it  is  beyond  doubt  true  that  several  vein-mines 
hare  been  discovered  in  the  quartz,  from  which  numerous  specimens 
have  been  taken,  showing  the  minute  connection  between  the  gold  and 
He  rock,  and  indicating  a  value  hitherto  unknown  in  gold  mining. 
Htme  veins  do  not  present  the  appearance  of  places  where  gold  may  have 
biKi  lodged  by  some  violent  eruption.  It  is  combined  with  the  quartz 
in  an  imaginable  forms  and  degrees  of  richness.  Th^  rivers  present 
veiy  striking,  and  it  would  seem  conclusive  evidence  respecting  the  quan- 
tilj  of  gold  remaining  undiscovered  in  the  quartz  veins.  It  is  not  prob- 
mk  that  the  gold  in  the  dry  diggings  and  that  in  the  rivers — the  former 
*^  *  ftps,  the  latter  in  dust — were  created  by  different  processes.  That 
IS  found  in  the  rivers  has  undoubtedly  been  cut  or  worn  from  the 
fri&  tiie  rock,  with  which  their  currents  have  come  in  contact  All 
appear  to  be  equally  rich.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
sg  man  may  collect  nearly  as  much  in  one  river  as  he  can  in 
er.  They  intersect  and  cut  through  the  gold  region,  running  from 
6411  to  west,  at  irregular  distances  of  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  perhaps  some 
of  ftesi  thirty  miles  apart  Hence  it  appears  that  the  gold  veins  are 
^gtittj  rich  in  all  parts  of  that  most  remarkable  section  of  country. 
mm  tt  wanting,  there  are  further  proofe  of  this  in  the  ravines  and  dry 
^ggtaigiy  which  uniformly  confirm  what  nature  so  plainly  shows  in  the 
river. 

To  the  energy,  talent,  and  enterprise  of  the  Hon.  John  Charles  Fre- 
mont we  stand  indebted  for  the  most  important  discoveries  and  surveys 
of  the  western  territory  of  the  United  States,  since  the  great  expedition 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  The  first  field  of  his  public  services  was  the  coun- 
try around  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  survey  of  which  he 
acted  as  an  assistant  After  receiving  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant  in 
the  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  he  undertook  an  expedition,  in 
1842,  under  the  instmctons  of  government,  to  examine  the  country  be- 
tween the  Missouri  frontier  and  the  Great  South  Pass,  in  the  Bocky 
Mountains. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  the  party,  consisting  of  twenty-five  men,  most  of 
whom  were  Canadian  and  Creole  voyageurs,  set  out  from  a  post  ten  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River.  The  celebrated  Christopher  Carson 
(known  as  Kit  Carson)  officiated  as  guide.    Eight  mule  carts,  loaded 
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with  iDstnimeiits  and  baggage,  with  a  few  spare  horses  and  four  oxen  for 
proTision,  were  the  only  encambrances ;  the  whole  party,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  .cart  drivers,  were  well  armed  and  moanted.  After  crossing 
the  Kansas,  the  party  took  np  their  line  of  march  over  the  prairie  in  a 
sorthwesterly  direction  to  the  Platte  River,  which  was  reached  on  the 
26th,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles  from  the  point  of  departure. 
They  followed  the  coors^  of  the  South  Fork  to  Fort  St.  Train,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  they  arrived  on  the  10th  of  July. 
Many  interesting  descriptions  are  recorded  of  the  Indians  encountered 
on  the  route :  among  other  incidents,  a  spirited  account  is  given  of  a 
hoffalo  hunt  bv  a  party  of  Arapahoes,  whose  village,  on  the  Platte,  was 
passed  upon  the  8th.  As  soon  as  they  were  conscious  of  danger,  in  the 
words  of  the  narrative,  "  the  buffalo  started  for  the  hills,  but  were  inter- 
eepted  and  driven  back  towards  the  river,  broken  and  running  in  every 
direction.  The  clouds  of  dust  soon  covered  the  whole  scene,  preventing 
us  from  having  any  but  an  occasional  view.  '^  *  '*'  At  every  instant 
tiiroQgh  the  clouds  of  dust  which  the  sun  made  luminous,  we  could  see 
for  a  moment  two  or  three  buffalo  dasMng  along,  and  close  behind  them 
an  Indian  with  his  long  spear,  or  other  weapon,  and  instantly  again  they 
disappeared." 

Fremont  with  his  little  company  reached  the  South  Pass  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  commenced  scientific  explorations  of  the  rugged 
mountain  district  through  which  it  leads.  "  He  not  only  fixed  the  local- 
ity and  eharacter  of  tout  great  pass,  through  which  myriads  are  now 
pressing  to  California,  iMit  defined  the  astronomy,  geography,  botany, 
cMdogyi  metereology,  of  the  country,  and  designated  the  route  since  fol- 
lowed,  and  the  points  from  which  the  flag  of  the  Union  is  now  flying 
from  a  chain  of  wilderness  fortresses.  His  report  was  printed  by  the 
Sdtaite,  and  translated  into  fbreign  languages,  and  the  scientific  world 
looked  on  Fremont  as  one  of  its  benefactors."'*' 

The  expedition  of  1843-4  was  (ar  more  extensive,  interesting,  and 
important  than  the  one  which  preceded  it.  Its  object  was  ^*  to  connect 
the  reconnoissance  of  1842  with  the  surveys  of  Commander  Wilkes  on 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  as  to  give  a  connected  survey  of  the 
interior  of  our  continent."  In  entering  upon  this  arduous  undertaking, 
Colonel  Fn^mont  determined  to  attempt  a  new  route  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  southward  of  the .  main  pass,  in  hopes  of  discovering  an 
easier  thoronghfare  to  Oregon  and  California.  On  the  29th  of  May, 
with  a  company  of  thirty-nine  men,  many  of  whom  had  accompanied  him 
in  1842,  he  set  out  from  the  former  point  of  departure.  A  detour 
through  the  mountains  brought  them  upon  the  waters  of  the  Bear  River, 
/  whkh  they  followed  to  its  debouchment  into  Great  Salt  Lake.  In  a  frail 
boat  of  inflated  India  rubber  cloth,  a  partial  survey  was  effected  of  this 
remarkable  phenomena  of  nature,  concerning  which  the  only  knowledge 
before  obtained  had  been  from  the  wild  reports  of  the  Indians  and  hunt- 
ers who  had  occasionally  visited  it   Little  did  the  adventurous  explorers 
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dream  of  the  change  that  a  few  jean  would  bring  aboot  upon  those 
remote  and  desolate  shores.  The  partj  left  their  camp  by  the  lake  on 
the  12th  of  September,  and,  proceeding  northward,  reached  the  plains 
of  the  Columbia  on  the  18th,  ''in  sight  of  the  fomons  'Three  Battes/ 
a  well-known  landmark  In  the  coonlry,  distant  about  forty-five  miles." 

In  the  month  of  November,  having  reached  Fort  Yancovver,  and  fully 
accomplished  the  duties  assigned  him,  Colonel  Fremont  set  out  on  his 
return  by  a  new  and  dangerous  route.  Nothing  but  a  perusal  of  the 
journal  of  the  expedition  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  remainder  of  this  enterprise,  in  which 
the  complete  circuit  was  made  of  that  immense  and  unexplored  basin 
lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  (uid  the  Wahsatch  or  Bear  River  range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  a  region  thus  laid  down  in  Fremont's  chart : 
"The  Great  Basin :  diameter  11^  of  latitude :  elevation  afoove^  the  sea, 
between  4000  and  5000  feet :  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains :  c(mtents 
almost  unknown,  but  believed  to  be  filled  with  rivers  and  lakes  which 
have  no  communication  with  the  sea,  desert  and  oases  which  have 
never  been  explored,  and  savage  tribes  which  no  traveler  has  seen  or 
described.^ 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  narrative  of  Fremont's  return  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  States  is  firom  the  pen  of  the  popular  author  before  cited : 
*'  It  was  the  beginning  of  winter.  Without  resources,  adequate  supplies, 
or  even  a  guide,  and  with  only  twenty-five  companions,  he  turned  his 
face  once  more  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Then  began  that  won- 
derful expedition,  filled  with  romance,  achievement,  daring,  and  suffering, 
in  which  he  was  Idst  from  the  world  nine  months,  traversing  8500  miles 
in  sight  of  eternal  snow ;  in  which  he  explored  and  revealed  the  grand 
features  of  Alta  CaKfomia,  its  great  basin,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  val- 
leys of  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento,  exploded  thefiftbulous  Buenaven- 
tura, revealed  Uie  real  £1  Dorado,  and  established  the  geography  of  the 
western  part  of  this  continent." 

The  account  of  the  terrible  passage  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  narratives 
ever  recorded  of  the  triumph  of  heroic  endurance  over  every  conceivable 
difficolty.  The  ascent  was  commenced  on  the  2d  of  February ;  the  In- 
dian guide  ^' shook  his  head  as  he  pointed  to  the  icy  pinnacles,  shooting 
high  up  into  the  sky,"  and  opposing  an  apparently  insuperable  barrier 
to  further  progress.  After  weeks  of  toil  and  suffering,  subsisting  upon 
their  mules  and  horses,  for  whom  it  was  almost  impossible  to  procure 
sufficient  grass  and  herbage  to  support  life,  the  party  descended  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra.  Two  of  the  men  had  lost  their  reason  from 
suffering  and  anxiety :  one  of  them,  Derosier,  who  had  staid  behind  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  a  favorite  horse  of  Colonel  Fremont,  on  rejoin- 
ing the  party,  in  the  words  of  the  narrative,  ''  came  in,  and  sitting  down 
by  the  fire,  began  to  tell  us  where  he  had  been.  He  imagined  he  had 
been  gone  several  days,  and  thought  we  were  still  jit  the  camp  where  he 
had  left  us ;  and  we  were  pained  to  see  that  his  mind  was  deranged. 
*  «  ♦  rj^^  times  were  severe  when  stout  men  lost  their  minds  from  ex- 
tremity of  suffering— when  hones  died — and  when  mules  and  horses, 
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ready  to  ^  of  stairaiioii,  weve  kilfed  fer  food    Tot  there  hm  no  mns 
nmriDg  or  hesitadoii." 

"In  Angosty  1844,  Colonel  Fremont  was  again  in  Wadiington^  after 
an  absence  of  sixteen  months.  His  report  pot  the  seal  to  die  fome  of 
the  yonng  explorer.  He  was  planning  a  third  expedition  while  writiiig 
a  historj  of  the  second ;  and  before  its  pnblication^  in  1845,  be  was  again 
on  his  way  to  the  Pacific,  collecting  his  mountain  comrades,  to  examine 
in  detail  the  Asiatic,  slope  of  the  North  American  continent,  which  re- 
sulted in  giving  a  Yolume  of  new  science  to  the  worid,  and  Califomia  to 
the  United  States.'"^ 

The  events  immediately  snoceeding,  although  highly  Interesting,  ss 
connected  with  the  most  important  particnlars  in  the  pditical  histoiy  <^ 
the  United  States,  are  beyond  our  limits  to  record.  It  is  miffioient  to 
state,  that  throughout  the  difficulties  in  which  Colonel  Fremont  was  in- 
volved, and  the  lengthened  examination  to  which  he  was  subjected  before 
a  court-martial,  the  sympatiiies  of  the  public  were  generally  enlisted  in 
his  behalf. 

As  a  private  citizen,  he  contemplated  yet  anotihw  survey  of  a  soath- 
em  route  through  the  western  territory  to  California,  and  we  cannot  sof- 
ficiently  admire  the  ardor  and  self-reliance  with  which  be  entered  upon 
the  undertaking,  after  such  fearfbl  experience  of  the  dangers  attendui 
on  attempting  an  unknown  passage  of  the  great  mountain  ranges  wludi 
must  be  crossed.  To  resume  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lester :  ''  Again  hft 
appeared  on  the  far  west :  his  old  mountiuneers  flocked  around  him;  aad, 
with  thirty-three  men  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  mules,  perlectiy  equip- 
ped, he  started  for  the  Paetfic. 

"  On  the  Sierra  Joan  all  bis  mules  and  a  third  of  his  men  pushed  in 
a  more  than  Russian  cold ;  and  Fremont  arrived  on  foot  at  Santa  F^ 
stripped  of  every  thing  but  life.  It  was  a  moment  for  the  Jaat  pang  of 
despair  which  breaks  the  heart,  or  the  moral  heroism  whick  conqo^ 
fate  itself, 

<*  The  men  of  the  wildemeds  knew  Fr^m(wt ;  they  refitted  his  expedi- 
tion ;  be  started  again,  pierced  the  country  of  the  fierce  and  remor^ka 
Apaches ;  met,  awed,  or  defeated  savage  tribes ;  and  in  a  hundred  dayg 
from  Santa  F^  he  stood  on  the  glittering  banks  of  the  Sacramento."  la 
the  new  state  where  he  took  up  his  abode,  his  popularity  and  (Mrosperity 
have  been  unsurpassed. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  THB  COUNTRY  LYING  HETWE©^  MISSOURI  AND 
CALIFORNIA. 

The  proposition  for  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacific  has  been  before  Con* 
gress  for  several  sessions.  In  Janaary,  1855,  the  Hon.  Thos.  H. 
Bbnton  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Re^sentatives  upon  the  subject^ 

*  Qalleiy  of  lUastrioas  Americans. 
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MhroeafciDg  the  grewt  central  route  for  the  looation  of  the  road.  The 
following  extract  from  his  speech  is  valaable,  as  a  deacription  of  the 
pkysiciH  features  of  the  coufUry  between  Jfissouri  and  California 
<m  1^  great  emigrant  route,  «id  its  adaptation  to  setUemeot.  After 
BOtieiBg  other  proposed  railroad  routes,  Mr.  Benton  said : ' 

"  I  Boake  no  comparison  of  routes,  but  vindicate  the  one  I  prefer  from 
erroneoos  imputations,  and  iuTite  rig<m>uB  examination  into  its  characters 
The  belt  of  country,  about  4°  wide,  extending  from  Missouri  to  CaU- 
fomift,  and  of  which  the  paraUds  88  and  89  would  be  about  the  centre, 
Uiifi  b^t  would  be  the  region  for  the  road ;  and  of  this  region,  its  physical 
geography  and  adaptation  to  settiement,  and  to  the  construction  of  the 
road,  it  is  my  intention  to  speak,  and  to  publish,  as  a  part  <^  this  speech, 
aometbing  of  what  I  haye  spoken  elsewhere,  but  do  not  now  repeat,  be- 
cause unnecessary  here,  but  essential  to  the  full  exposition  of  the  subject 
in  tbe  prepared  and  published  speech. 

I  have  paid  some  attention,  to  this  geography,  induced  by  a  local 
position  and  some  turn  for  geographical  inquiry;  and,  in  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  yean,  have  collected  whateyer  information  was  ta.be  ob- 
tained from  the  reading  of  books,  the  reports  of  trarelers,  uid  the  con- 
Tenation  of  hunters  and  traders,  and  all  with  a  yiew  to  a  practical  ap- 
pUcation.  I  have  studied  the  country  with  a  yiew  to  results,  and  feel 
authorized  to  believe,  frt>m  all  that  I  have  learned,  that  this  vast  region 
is  capable  of  sustaining  populous  communities,  and  exalting  them  to  w^dth 
and  power ;  that  the  line  of  great  States  which  now  stretch  half  way 
across  our<^ntanent  in  the  samct  latitudes -^Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri — may  be  matched  by  an  equal  number  of  States, 
equally  great,  between  Missouri  and  Galifomia ;  and  that  the  country  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  and  all  sorts  of  roads, 
traversable  in  all  seasons.  This  is  my  opinicm,  and  I  proceed  to  verify 
it:  and  first,  of  the  five  States,  their  diagrams  and  rektive  positions ; 
and  then  their  capabOities. 

The  present  Tefritory  of  Kansas,  extending  700  miles  in  length,  upon 
200  ia  breadth,  and  containing  above  10O>00<)  square  miles,  would  form 
two  states  of  above  50,000  square  miles  each.  A  section  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  embracing  the  Three  Parks^  and  the  head*  waters  of  the  South 
Platte,  the  Arkansas,  Pel  Norte,  and  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Great 
Golontdo  of  the  West,  would  form  another  State,  larger  -^  in  the  opinion 
of  Fr6mont-«thau  all  the  Swiss  cantons  put  together,  and  presenting 
every  thing  grand  and  beautifiil  that  is  to  be  found  in  Switzerland,  with* 
out  its  draw-backs  <tf  avalanches  and  glaciers.  The  valley  of  the  Up- 
per Colorado,  from  the  western  iMise  of  ^e  Bocky  Mountains  to  the  east* 
em  base  of  tjie  Wahsatch  and  Anterria  ranges,  200  miles  wide  by  200 
long,  and  now  a  part  of  Utah,  might  f<ma  the  fourth ;  and  the  remain- 
der of  IJtah^  firom  the  Wahsatch  to  Oalifonia,  would  form  the  fifth,  of 
which  the  part  this  way,  covering  the  Santa  Clara  meadows,  and  the 
Wahsatch  and  Anterria  ranges,  would  be  the  brightest  part  Here,  then, 
are  five  dngrams  of  territory,  suffideot  in  extent^  as  any  map  will  show, 
to  form  five  States  of  the  first  magnitude.  That  much  is  demonstrated. 
Now  for  their  capabilities  to  sustain  populous  communities,  and  their 
adaptation  to  tilie  construction  of  a  railroad. 
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We  be^n  witb  ike  Territoiy  of  Kansas,  and  find  its  length  abaVe 
three  times  its  breadth,  and  naturally  divisible  into  two  States  by  a  north 
and  south  line,  half  way  to  the  mountains.  The  eastern  half  is  begin- 
ning to  be  known  from  the  reports  of  emigrants  and  explorers;  but  to 
understand  its  whole  interior,  the  general  outline  of  the  whole  territory 
must  first  be  traced,  in  the  mind's  eye  or  upon  a  map.  Maps  are  not 
conyenient  in  so  large  an  assemblage ;  so  the  mindls  eye  must  be  put  in 
requisition,  and  made  to  follow  the  lines  as  indicated,  thus :  beginning  on 
the  western  boundary  of  Missouri,  in  the  latitude  of  37^,  and  following 
that  parallel  west  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  New  Mexico ;  then  a  de- 
flection of  one  degree  north  to  the  parallel  of  88^;  and  on  that  paraM 
to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  then  northwardly  along  that 
summit  to  the  parallel  of  40^;  then  east  with  that  parallel  to  the  Mis- 
souri line ;  and  south  with  that  line  to  the  beginning.  This  is  the  out- 
line ;  now  for  the  interior ;  and  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  we  will  ex- 
amine that  by  sections,  conformable  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
country. 

I.  We  commence  with  the  Kansas  river,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Territory,  and  its  four  long  forks — the  Smoky  Hill,  liie  Saline,  Solo- 
mon's and  the  Republican ;  of  which  the  Smoky  Hill  is  the  most  con- 
siderable, and  in  the  best  place  for  the  advantage  of  the  Territory.  AD 
these  forks  flow  in  the  right  direction — from  west  to  east — and  are 
beautifully  parallel  to  each  other,  witiiout  mountains  or  ridges  between 
to  interrupt  their  communications,  and  making,  after  their  Junction,  near 
200  miles  of  steamboat  navigation  before  their  united  waters  reach  the 
great  Missouri  river.  All  the  land  drained  by  these  streams  constitute 
Sie  valley  of  Kansas,  if  the  term  vaUey  can  be  applied  to  a  region  which 
has  but  little  perceptible  depression  below  the  general  level  of  the  coun- 
try. We  will  consider  the  term  applicable  to  all  tiie  territory  drained 
by  all  the  Kansas  forks  and  all  their  tributaries.  One  general  descrip- 
tion applies  to  the  whole  —  the  soil  rich  like  Egypt,  imd  tempting  as 
Egypt  would  be  if  raised  above  the  slimy  flood,  waved  into  geuUe  undu- 
lations, variegated  with  groves  and  meadows,  sprinkled  with  springs, 
coursed  by  streams,  and  warmed  by  a  sun  which  warms  without  burning, 
and  blessed  with  the  alternation  of  seasons  which  give  vigor  to  the  mind 
and  body.  Egypt  thus  raised  up  and  changed  might  stiuid  for  Kansas ; 
as  she  is,  the  only  point  of  comparison  is  in  the  soil  For  tlus  ralley  is 
high  and  clean,  diversified  with  wood  and  prairie,  watered  by  sprbgs 
and  streams,  grassy  and  fiowery ;  its  bosom  filled  with  stone  for  building, 
.coal  for  fuel,  and  iron  for  the  home  supply  of  that  first  of  metals.  This 
is  the  Kansas  of  the  northern,  or  Kansas  river  side,  where  Fremont  says 
— and  he  has  a  right  to  know — a  continuous  cornfield  200  miles  in 
length  might  be  made^  so  rich  and  level  is  the  country.  But  of  tlds  part 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much,  as' the  crowds  of  emigrants  are  directing 
themselves  upon  it,  and  vying  with  each  other  in  the  glowing  descriptions 
which  they  give  of  its  beauty,  salubrity,  and  fertility. 

I  turn  to  the  south  side  of  the  territory,  of  which  little  has  been  said, 
and  much  is  to  be  told,  and  all  profitable  to  be  known.  In  the  first  place, 
this  south  side  includes  the  whole  body  of  the  Arkansas  River,  from 
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*  the  Hissonri  Mae  to  its  headnkxit  sftdag  in  the  Bocky  Mountains-— 
i  length  of  above  seven  hundred  miles  on  a  straight  line,  and  near  doable 
Qai  length  in  the  meanders  of  the  stream.  This  gives  to  the  territory  a 
leeond  large  river,  and  in  the  right  place,  and  flowing  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  parallel  to  the  other,  as  if  its  twin  sister,  and  so  near  together 
as  to  be  seldom  more  than  a  degree,  and  sometimes  not  half  a  degree 
from  each  otiier,  and  no  mountains  or  high  grounds  between  them.  This, 
of  itself^  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  territory,  for  the  Arkansas,  like  all 
rivers  in  the  prairie  country,  brings  fertile  borders,  and  groves  of  wood, 
and  rich  grass,  and  makes  an  attractive  line  for  settlement  and  travel. 
In  the  next  place,  it  gives  a  succession  of  tributaries  on  each  side^-^ach 
giving  lines  of  wood  and  water — the  on^  things  wanted  for  settlement 
and  cultivation.  Some  of  these  tributaries  are  of  great  length,  and 
dram  wide  areas—- as  the  Neosho,  drawing  its  expanded  head  waters 
from  the  centre  of  the  territory,  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  becoming 
navigable  befcve  it  reaches  the  Arkansas  River.  The  Verdigris  is  but 
UtUe  less  than  the  Neosho,  and  next  above  it,  and  of  the  same  charac- 
teristics, and  both  adapted  to  cultivation  and  pasturage.  On  the  oppo- 
site side,  coming  in  from  the  south,  is  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkansas,  the 
lower  part  of  it  within  the  liorits  of  Kansas,  with  its  salt  plains  and  rock 
salt,  impregnating  the  river,  and  rendering  its  waters  undrinkable  in  the 
dry  season.  I  have  seen  parcels  of  thisto(£  salt  at  St  Louis,  cut  off  with 
bluets  by  the  Indians,  and  of  the  blown  salt,  swept  up  by  the  squaws 
vith  turkey-wiug  fans  when  the  autumnal  sun  had  evaporated  the  briny 
waters  of  the  sahne  marshes — all  so  useless  now  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
dians, and  to  become  so  valuable  in  the  hands  of  the  whites.  Ascendinff 
the  river,  there  is  a  continued  succession  of  affluents  from  each  side,  all 
exercising  their  fertilizing  powers  upon  bordering  lines  of  wood,  soil,  and 
grass,  and  becoming  better  to  the  very  base  of  &e  mountains.  So  that 
the  river  advantag^  on  the  north  side  of  the  territory  are  rivaled  by 
similar  advantages  on  the  south  side. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  two  sides  of  the  territory ;  now  for  the  centre  — 
and  that  is  soon  dispatched ;  an  expanded  prairie,  level  to  the  view,  rich 
in  soil,  scant  (but  not  destitute)  of  water,  green  with  grass,  and  en- 
livened in  the  proper  season  with  myriads  of  buffaloes,  spreads  illimitably 
before  the  eyes  of  the  traveler.  Some  springs,  many  small  streams,  nu- 
merous pools,  peculiar  to  these  plains,  (reservoirs  of  the  rains,)  invalu- 
able for  stock,  furnish  the  nresent  supply,  to  be  helped  out  by  wells  as 
soon  as  settled.  The  annual,  autumnid,  devastating  fires  beipg  stopped, 
the  mdigenous  forest  growth  wOl  immediately  come  forth,  accompanied 
by  the  exotics  which  the  thrifty  farmer  will  lose  no  time  to  introduce. 
Coal  will  furnish  fuel ;  so  that  the  whole  central  plain  will  receive  settlers 
from  the  beginning,  and  especially  on  the  line  of  road  actually  traveled, 
and  where  the  ndlroad  may  be  expected  to  be.  In  the  mean  time  the 
settler  has  an  attraction  -^  superior  with  many,  and  profitable  aa  well  as 
pleasant  in  itself — to  draw  him  into  this  vast  plain.  It  is  the  pastoral 
pursuit;  for  this  is  the  bucoli^  region  of  our  America — now  the  resort 
of  wild  animals,  and  soon  to  become  the  home  of  the  domestic,  A 
ihort^  sweet  grass,  equally  nutritious  in  the  green  or  dried  state,  (for  it 
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dries  of  itself  on  the  ground,)  covers  the  face  of  tie  earth,  inTiting  all  ro- 
minating  animals  to  take  their  food  npon  it,  without  measure,  and  witb- 
out  stint ;  a  great  pastoral  region,  in  which  the  ox  will  not  know  faifl 
master's  crib,  nof  the  ass  the  hand  that  feedeth  him,  but  in  which  tbe 
dumb,  unconscious  beast,  without  knowing  it,  will  feel  the  bounty  of  the 
^land  which  is  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

This  is  the  description  of  the  first  Kansas — the  one  which  will  go 
half  way  to  the  mountains  —  equal  in  territorial  extent  to  tbe  fint 
class  states,  exceeded  in  productive  capacity  by  none  —  and  soon  to 
become  one  of  the  great  states  of  the  Union.  I  will  call  it  East 
Kansas. 

II.  The  second  state  would  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  territory  to 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  like  the  first  half,  will  have  the 
natural  division  into  three  parts,  and  with  the  same  characteristics,  bot 
with  a  reversal  of  their  localities.  The  Arkansas  River  side  will  be  6r 
the  most  valuable,  both  intrinsically  and  in  its  locality ;  but  the  Kansas 
side  will  still  have  its  value  and  attraction.  Fremont  says  of  it,  "The 
soil  of  all  this  country  (Upper  Kansas  and  base  of  the  mountams)  is  ex- 
cellent, admirably  adapted  to  agricultural  purpose?,  and  would  support 
a  large  agricultural  and  pastoral  population."  He  says  it  is  watered bj 
many  streams,  but  Without  wood,  except  on  their  borders ;  that  grass 
abounds,  and  among  its  varieties,  the  eapatcette,  a  species-  of  clover  so 
valuable  for  the  pasturage  of  swine,  cultivated  for  that  purpose  in  (Je^ 
many,  but  indigenous  in  all  this  base  of  the  mountains. 

But  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  would  form  the  pride  and 
strength  of  the  uppet  state  —  West  Kansas,  as  I  will  call  it,  indadinf, 
as  the  territory  does,  a  part  of  the  superb  valley  of  San  Luis,  and  the 
beautiful  Sahwatch,  Which  forms  a  continuation  of  it,  and  which  leads  to 
the  famous  Coochatope  pass. 

Fremont  thus  speaks  of  this  upper  part  of  the  Arkieuisa^  as  seen  hj 
him  in  his  various  expeditions,  and  especially  in  the  one  of  the  last 
winter: 

"  The  immediate  valley  of  the  Upper  Arkansas,  fbr  about  two  hundped 
miles,  as  you  approach  tbie  mountains,  is  continuously  well  adapted  to  sel*! 
tlements,  as  well  as  to  roads.  Numerous  well- watered  and  fertile  vallej^ 
broad  and  level,  open  up  among  the  mountains,  which  present  themselTeS 
in  detached  blocks,  (outliers,)  gradually  closing  in  around  the  heads  of  ti^ 
streams,  but  leaving  open  approaches  to  the  central  ridges.  Tbe  whol^ 
of  the  inter-mountain  region  is  abundant  in  grasses,  wood,  coal,  and  fer^ 
tile  soil.  The  pueblos  above  Bent's  Fort  prove  it  to  be  well  adapted  U^ 
the  grains  and  vegetables  common  to  the  latitude,  including  Indian  con, 
which  ripens  well,  and  to  the  support  of  healthy  stock,  which  increase 
well,  and  take  care  of  themselves  summer  and  winter.'' 

Of  the  climate  and  winter  season  in  this  elevated  region  he  thus  speab  i 

"The  climate  is  mild  and  the  winters  short,  the  autumn  usually  harii^ 
its  full  length  of  bright  open  weather,  without  snow,  which  in  wintrt 
falls  rarely  and  passes  off  auickly.  In  this  belt  of  country  lying  alwjj 
the  mountains  tne  snow  fkfls  more  early  i&nd  much  more  Uiinly  than  in 
tiie  open  plains  to  the  eastward :  the  storms  congregate  dbout  the  high 
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ffiomtaiDfl,  and  leaye  the  ralleys  free.  In  tlie  begfaniog  of  December 
ve  found  yet  no  snow  on  the  Huerfano  Biver,  and  were  informed  by  an 
old  resident,  then  engaged  in  establishing  a  farm  at  the  month  of  this 
stream,  that  snow  seldom  fell  there,  and  that  cattle  were  left  in  the  range 
all  the  winter  through." 

This  was  the  first  of  December.  Eight  days  later,  and  when  adyanced 
a  hundred  miles  &rther,  and  standing  in  the  Sandhill  Pass  of  the  Sierra 
Blanca,  which  looks  both  into  the  head  valleys  of  the  Del  Norte  and  of 
the  Arkansas,  he  still  writes : 

"  On  the  8th  of  December  we  fonnd  this  whole  country  free  from  snow, 
and  Daguerre  yiews,  taken  at  this  time,  show  the  grass  entirely  uncov- 
ered in  the  passes." 

This  is  Vie  winter  view  of  this  oountry  and  its  climate,  and  certainly 
no  mountain  region  could  present  anything  more  desirable  for  man  or 
beast  A  summer  view  of  it  is  ^ven  by  Messrs.  Beal  &  Heap,  in  their 
central  route  journey  to  Oalifomia,  in  1853,  thus : 

"Upon, reaching  the  summit  of  the  biUles,  a  magnificent  and  exten- 
sire  panorama  opened  to  our  view.  The  horizon  was  bounded  to  the 
north  by  Pike's  Peak — to  the  west  and  northwest  by  the  Sierra  Mohada, 
(Wet  Mountain,)  Sangre  de  0hristo  Mountains,  and  the  Spanish  Peaks ; 
to  the  south  and  east  extended  the  praire — lost  in  the  hazy  distance. 
On  the  gently  undulating  plains,  reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Moontainis,  could  be  traced,  by  their  lines  of  Umber,  the  course  of  the 
AilaiiBas  River  and  its  various  tributaries — among  them  the  Huer&no, 
(Orj^uoi  River,)  easily  distinguished  from  the  remote  point  (nearly  due 
vest)  where  it  issued  from  the  Sierra  Blanca,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Arkansas,  except  at  short  intervals  where  it  passed  through  canyons  in 
the  plain.  Pike's  Peak  was  a  prominent  object  in  the  landscape,  its 
bead  capped  with  eternal  snow,  soaring  high  above  all  the  neighboring 
Bommits.  The  river  (Huerfano)  bottom  was  broad,  and  thickly  wooded 
wiUi  willows  and  cottonwood,  interlaced  with  wild  rose  and  grape  vines, 
and  carpeted  with  soft  grass — a  sylvan  paradise.  The  sceneiy,  as  we 
approached  the  country  between  the  Spanish  Peaks  and  the  Sierra  Mo- 
bada,  was  picturesque  and  beautiful.  Mountains  towered  high  above  us, 
the  summits  of  some  covered  with  snow,  (July,)  while  the  dense  forests 
of  da^  pines  which  clothed  their  sides  contrasted  well  with  the  glitter- 
ing white  at  the  top,  and  the  light  green  of  the  soft  grass  at  their  base. 
Tbe  humidity  of  the  Sierra  Mohada  gives  great  fertility  to  this  region ; 
and  the  country  bordering  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  the 
▼allejs  in  their  recesses,  are  unequaled  in  loveliness  and  richness  of  veg- 
etation. To  the  settler  they  offer  every  inducement ;  and  I  have  no 
donbt  in  a  few  years  this  tract  of  country  will  vie  with  California  or  Au- 
stralia in  the  number  of  emigrants  it  will  invite.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
beanUfnl  part  of  New  Mexico,  (now  a  part  of  Kansas,)  and  a  remark- 
ably level  country  connects  it  with  the  western  part  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  As  soon  as  this  is  thrown  open  to  settlement  a  continuous  line 
of  fimns  will  be  established,  by  which  the  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth 
of  Uie  country  will  be  developed." 

Mr.  Charles  M'Clandian,  a  Virginia  emigrant  to  Califomiai  and  a 
19 
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lai^  dealer  in  stock  to  that  coan^,  writing  back  to  me  from  the  nOef 
of  San  Lnis  in  Angnst,  1853,  says :    ^ 

"  On  this  route  almost  the  entire  way  may  be  settled,  as  all  the  Iftod 
from  Missouri  to  Bent's  Fort  is  rich,  and  very  fertile,  equal  to  the  bttl 
lands  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  no  land  can  beat  the  Sierra  BUoca 
for  grass.  Even  to  the  very  summit  it  stands  as  thick  as  the  best  mea- 
dows, and  many  acres  would  mow  at  least  four  tons  to  the  acre.  Th^ 
comes  the  large  and  beautiful  ralley  of  San  Luis,  said  to  be  one  of  the  moei 
fertile  in  New  Mexico.  Indeed,  fine  land  is  upon  the  whole  route,  and 
the  climate  is  such  that  the  stock  can  lire  out  all  the  winter  upon  the 
grass.  On  this  route  there  is  an  abundance  of  grass  and  water,  so  mocliso 
that  the  stock  will  travel  and  keep  fat.  A  very  large  majority  of  onr 
sheep  are  as  fat  mutton  as  any  in  the  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  market; 
and  a  very  large  number  of  Mr.  Barnwell's  cattle  are  fine  beef,  and  I 
have  never  seen  any  stock,  after  traveling  so  far,  look  half  so  well" 

Mr.  Leroux,  in  his  published  letter  to  me,  describing,  among  other 
things,  the  valley  of  San  Luis,  which  lies  east  of  the  Coochatope  Pass, 
and  leads  to  it  through  the  Sahwatch  Valley,  and  which  valley  (d  Ban 
Luis  is  now  partly  in  Ejinsas,  says : 

"  There  is  a  large  valley  to  the  east,  abont  fifty  or  sixty  miles  wide,  and 
near  one  hundred  miles  long,  reaching  from  the  Coochatope  to  the  Taos 
settlements  at  the  little  Colorado.  The  Del  Norte  runs  through  this  nlley, 
which  is  the  widest  and  best  valley  in  all  New  Mexico,  and  can  bold 
more  people  than  all  New  Mexico  besides.  It  is  all  prairie  except  on 
the  creeks,  and  on  the  river,  and  on  the  mountain  sides,  whidi  ire  well 
wooded.  It  is  a  rich  "oil,  and  covered  with  good  grass,  and  wooded  on 
all  the  streams.  The  Spaniards  called  it  El  Yalle  de  Sau  Lais,  and  it 
was  formerly  famous  for  wild  horses  and  buffaloes ;  and  ^ver  since  Taos 
was  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  the  inhabitants  drove  their  sheep  aad  cattle 
there  to  winter.  Before  the  Utah  Indians  became  so  bad,  the  stock,  u 
many  as  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  head  of  sheep  and  cattle,  had  been  drireD 
there  to  winter,  which  they  did  well,  feeding  on  grass  during  the  day, 
and  sheltering  in  the  woods  about  the  shepherds'  camp  at  night  Most 
of  the  winters  there  is  no  snow  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the 
north  side  of  this  valley,  being  sheltered  from  the  north,  and  open  to  the 
sun  to  the  south.  The  United  States  have  established  a  military  post  in 
this  valley,  not  far  from  the  pass  of  £1  Sangre  de  Christo,  and  about  tvo 
hundred  families  have  gone  there  to  live,  chiefly  near  the  fort,  and  raised 
crops  there  last  year ;  and  now  that  they  have  protection,  the  valley  will 
soon  be  all  settled,  and  will  be  the  biggest  and  the  best  part  of  Ne« 
Mexico.  About  three  hundred  families  were  preparing  to  move  there. 
The  post  is  called  Fort  Massachusetts." 

This  is  the  Western  or  Upper  Kansas,  and  will  make  another  great 
State,  and  both  will  quickly  be  ripe  for  admission  into  the  Union.  Thej 
will  both  be  settled  with  unexampled  rapidity.  In  agriculture  and  gra- 
zing alone  they  present  irresistable  attractions  to  the  settler.  Bat  it  i4 
not  agricultural  and  pastoral  advantages  alone,  great  as  they  are,  whkl 
are  to  attract  people  to  this  region ;  other  causes  are  to  add  tiieir  indnc^ 
ments  to  the  same  attractions,  and  render  them  invincible.    At  the  heac 
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of  tbese  other  causes  stands  the  preemption  law,  now  engrafted  as  a  per- 
manent feature  in  the  federal  land  system,  and  made  applicable  to  all  the 
public  lands  in  the  territory.  By  virtue  of  this  law  the  laboring  man, 
without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket,  is  put  ahead  of  the  speculator  witlh  his 
thoosands.  He  may  choose  for  himself  out  of  the  wide  domain,  mark 
out  his  choice,  take  possesion,  work  it,  and  raise  enough  out  of  it  or  on 
it  to  pay  the  government  price  by  the  time  the  pay  is  demandable,  with 
the  good  prospect  to  see  it  rise  to  ten  or  twenty  times  as  mnch  as  it  cost 
within  a  few  years.  This  is  a  chance  for  a  freehold,  and  of  provision  for 
a  family,  which  the  wise  and  industrious  tiller  of  the  earth  will  not  ne- 
glect. Then  come  the  political  advantages.  The  act  of  Congress  creating 
the  territory  gives  great  political  rights  to  unnaturalized  settlers  coming 
into  it  It  gives  the  elective  franchise,  and  eligibility  to  office,  upon  the 
nmple  declaration  of  an  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  taking  the  reqaisite  oaths.  This  is  an  advantage  which  the 
foreign  emigrant  will  know  how  to  appreciate  and  to  appropriate.  Then 
Gomes  an  advantage  of  a  different  kind  still,  novel  bat  energetic,  and 
already  in  fall  operation — the  competition  for  excess  of  settlers  between 
the  free  and  the  slave  States.  That  competition,  though  deplorable  in 
its  political  and  social  aspect,  must  have  one  good  effect  upon  the  terri- 
tory— that  of  rapidly  filling  it  with  people,  the  only  point  of  view  in 
which  I  refer  to  it.  Finally  comes  a  fourth  cause  in  this  extra  list  for 
attracting  settlers — one  that  must  have  its  effect  upon  all  who  can  reason 
from  cause  to  effect,  who  can  look  ahead  and  see  what  is  to  happen  by 
seeing  what  exists,  who  can  estimate  the  force  of  natural  causes,  which 
are  s^f-acting  and  irresistible,  and  which  work  out  their  results  without 
the  directing  and  helping  hand  of  government  It  is  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road 1  Kansas  has  the  charter  from  nature  for  that  road,  and  will  use  it. 
She  has  the  smooth  way  on  which  to  place  it^  the  straight  way  on  which 
to  ran  it,  the  material  with  which  to  build  it,  the  soil  and  people  to  sup- 
port it,  and  the  salubrious  climate  to  give  it  exemption  from  disease;  and 
she  has  in  her  southwest  quarter,  precisely  where  the  straight  line  requires 
them  to  be,  the  multiplied  gates  which  open  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific, 
the  Coochatope,  the  Catnero,  the  San  Jnan,  the  Poonche,  the  Medio,  the 
Mosca,  the  Sangre  de  Christo,  the  Utah.  These  passes,  and  the  rich, 
grand,  and  beautiful  country  in  which  they  lie,  command  a  road,  and  will 
have  it ;  and  the  preemptioner  who  acquires  a  quarter  section  on  its  line 
may  consider  his  fortune  made. 

Now  I  think  I  have  provided  for  two  of  the  five  States  which  I  have 
promised,  and  that  within  tbe  brief  space  of  one  and  two  years,  and  each 
upon  a  larger  population  than  has  ever  yet  been  required  from  other  new 
States.  Now  let  us  proceed  to  the  other  three,  and  let  us  dispatch  them 
in  less  time  than  these  two  have  required. 

III.  We  take  a  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  31®  to  41® — 
near  three  hundred  miles  north  and  south — and  go  down  to  the  base  on 
each  side,  say  a  hundred  miles  or  more  each  way,  making  an  area  of  sixty 
thousand  square  miles,  while  all  the  Swiss  cantons  have  not  twenty  thou- 
sand. Here,  then,  is  territory  enough  for  a  great  mountain  State.  Now 
let  us  look  to  its  contents  and  capabilities.     First,  there  are  the  Three 
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Parks  first  described  by  Fremont,  and  since  laid  down  on  all  the  maps- 
large,  beautiful,  mountain  coves,  two  of  them  of  thirty  miles'  diameter 
each,  the  other  of  sixty — at  a  great  elevation,  delightful  in  summer,  and 
tempered  in  winter,  from  the  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  sheltered 
by  the  lofty  rim  of  mountains,  forever  crowned  with  snow,  which  wall 
them  in  and  break  off  the  outside  storms.  The  name  is  not  fanciAil,  nor 
bestowed  capriciously  by  travelers,  but  a  real  description,  translated  from 
the  Indian  name  of  these  parks,  which  signifies  ''cow  lodge,"  and  not 
without  reason,  for  the  buffaloes  not  only  feed  but  lodge  there,  and  make 
them  the  places  of  their  numerous  congregation,  attended  by  all  the  mi- 
ior  animals — elk,  deer,  antelopes,  bears.  Then  the  innumerable  litlJe 
valleys  in  which  ri^e  the  myriad  of  young  streams  which,  collectiDg  into 
creeks,  go  off  to  start  upon  their  long  courses  in  the  mighty  rivers  whk^ 
there  rising  together,  go  off  in  opposite  directions,  some  to  the  rising, 
some  to  the  setting  sun ;  the  South  Platte,  the  Arkansas,  the  Del  Noite 
on  one  side ;  and  the  Qreat  Colorado  of  the  West  on  the  other — all  fm 
bom  BO  near  together  to  run  so  far  apart,  a  point  of  similitude  to  Switzer 
land  which  the  instructed  mind  will  not  faU  to  perceive,  and  also  to  dis- 
cover another  similitude  in  Pike's  Peak,  grand  in  its  elevation,  fore?er 
luminous  in  its  mantle,  of  snow — the  Mont  Blanc  of  the  Rocky  Moon- 
tains,  which  no  adv^turous  Packard  or  De  Saussure  has  ever  yetdimbed. 
Then  an  endless  labyrinth  of  little  valleys  and  coves,  where  wild  ammals 
luxuriate  in  summer  and  shelter  in  winter,  and  where  the  Indians  parrae 
their  game  in  all  seasons  without  impediment  from  cold  or  snow,  and 
where  their  horses  do  well  on  the  grass,  retaining  much  of  its  moistore 
and  nutriment  Fremont  thus  describes  the  general  winter  conditio&<tf 
these  valleys : 

''Our  progress  in  this  mountainous  region  was  necessarily  slow;  and 
during  ten  days  which  it  occupied  us  to  pass  through  about  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  mountainous  country  bordering  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  Up- 
per Colorado  valley,  the  greatest  depth  of  the  snow  waa  (among  tto 
pines  and  aspens  on  the  ridges)  about  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  in  tk 
valleys  about  six  inches.  The  atmosphere  is  too  cold  and  dry  for  mnci^ 
snow ;  and  the  valleys,  protected  by  the  mountidns,  are  comparatiyd^ 
free  from  it,  and  warm.  We  here  found  villages  of  Utah  Indians  in  tbe^ 
wintering  ground,  in  little  valleys  along  the  foot  of  the  higher  mouiitaio8| 
and  bordering  the  more  open  country  of  the  Colorado  valley.  Snow  wai 
here  (December  25)  only  a  few  inches  deep — the  grass  generally  appear 
ing  above  it,  and  there  being  none  under  trees  and  on  southern  hill  side^ 
The  horses  of  the  XJtahs  were  living  on  the  range,  and,  notwithstandini 
that  they  were  used  in  hunting,  were  in  excellent  condition.  One  wluq 
we  had  occasion  to  kill  for  food  had  on  it  about  two  inches  of  fat,  being  i^ 
as  good  order  as  any  buffalo  we  had  killed  in  November  on  the 
plains.  Over  this  valley  country — about  one  hundred  and  fifty  milH 
across — the  Indians  informed  us  that  snow  falls  only  a  few  inches  f 
depth,  such  as  we  saw  it  at  the  time." 

This  is  the  winter  condition  of  these  little  valleys,  very  comferl 
for  man  and  beast,  even  in  their  wild  state,  and  to  become  more  coaifoi 
able  under  the  hand  of  cultivation.    The  summer  view,  as  presented  f 
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Beale  aad  Heap,  is  absolatelj  eiichttiting — a  perfect  labyrinth 
of  TaUeys,  with  their  cool  water  and  sweet  grassy  some  wide,  some  nar* 
row;  some  bounded  by  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  like  streets  in  a  city; 
others  hj  softly-rounded  hills ;  some  studded  with  small  circular  moun- 
tains, called  by  the  hunt^s  "round  mountains," — fertile  on  the  sides,  level 
and  rick  on  the  top,  diyersified  with  wood  and  prairie,  and  refreshed  with 
clear  streams,  and  beautified  with  deep,  limpict  miniature  lakes.  These 
descriptions  are  charming,  but  too  numerous  for  quotation,  and  I  can 
only  gi^e  a  specimen  of  each : 

"The  trail  led  over  low  hills  and  down  a  succession  of  beantilbl 
dopes,  running  mostly  in  a  southern  direction,  until  we  entered  a  narrow, 
winding  valley,  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  by  one  and  two  hundred 
yards  in  breadth.  It  was  shut  in  on  each  side  by  perpendicular  walls  of 
rock,  rismg  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley, 
whose  surface  was  fiat  and  carpeted  with  tender  grass.  A  stream  of 
dear  water  meandered  through  its  centre,  and  ^e  grade  was  so  slight, 
that  the  stream,  overflowing  in  many  places,  moistened  the  whole  surf^e. 
As  we  descended  this  beaudfnl  and  singular  valley,  we  occasionally  passed 
otiiers  of  a  similar  character.  It  ends  in  8ah-watch  valley,  which  we 
entered  about  one  hour  before  sunset"  "The  valleys  down  which  we 
traveled,  and  which  opened  into  each  other  with  the  regularity  of  streets, 
grew  gradually  broader  as  we  descended.  We  finally  entered  one  wa- 
tered by  Oarnero  (Sheep)  Creek,  which  joins  the  Garita  (Qate)  Creek  in 
San  Lois  valley,  and  at  noon  encamped  a  short  distance  above  a  gait  or 
gap  through  which  the  sU'eam  passes,  (and  whence  it  derives  its  name.) 
Half  a  mile  below  this  gap  there  is  another,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  far- 
ther a  third.  The  passage  through  them  is  level,  while  the  trail  around 
them  is  steep  and  stony.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  through  the  first' 
gKpj  made  a  circuit  around  the  second,  as  it  was  much  obstructed  with 
trees  and  bushes,  and,  leaving  the  third  on  the  left,  rode  over  some  low 
faiUs,  and  five  miles  from  camp  crossed  the  Q^rita.  We  were  once  more 
in  San  Luis  valley,  and  all  before  us  was  a  perfect  level  as  far  as  the  sight 
could  reach."  "  Our  way,  for  a  mile  or  two,  led  over  a  barren  plain, 
thickly  covered  with  griee  wood,  but  we  soon  struck  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  where  firm,  rich  mountain  grass  swept  our  saddle  girths  as  we 
duitered  over  it  We  crossed  a  considerable  mountain  covered  with 
timber  and  grass,  and  near  the  summit  of  which  was  quite  a  clustet  of 
small,  but  very  clear  and  apparently  deep  lakes.  They  were  not  more 
than  an  acre  or  two  in  "size,  and  some  not  even  that,  but  surrounded  by 
luxuriant  grass,  and  perched  away  upon  the  mountain,  with  fine  timber 
near  them.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world.  It  formed 
quite  a  hunter's  paradise,  for  deer  and  elk  bounded  off  from  us  as  we  ap- 
proached, and  then  stood  within  rifle  shot,  looking  back  in  astonishment 
A  few  hours'  ride  brought  us  to  the  Indian  camp ;  and  I  wish  I  here 
could  describe  the  beauty  of  the  charming  valley  in  which  they  camped. 
It  was  small,  probably  not  more  than  five  miles  wide  by  fifteen  long,  but 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  boldest  mountains,  covered  to  their  sum- 
mits with  alternate  patches  of  timber  and  grass,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  having  been  regularly  laid  off  in  small  farms.     Through  the  centre  a 
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fine  bold  stream,  three  feet  deep  by  forty  wide,  watered  tlie  meadow  land, 
and  gave  the  last  touch  which  the  valley  required  to  make  it  the  most 
beaatiful  I  had  ever  seen."  "  Hundreds  of  horses  and  goats  were  feed- 
ing on  the  meadows  and  hill  side;  and  the  Indian  lodges,  with  the  women 
and  children  standing  in  front  of  them  to  look  at  the  approaching  stnii- 
ger,  strongly  reminded  me  of  old  patriarchal  times,  when  flocks  and 
herds  made  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  people,  and  a  hut  was  as 
good  as  a  palace.  I  was  conducted  to  the  lodge  of  the  chief — an  old 
and  infirm  man,  who  welcomed  me  kindly,  and  told  me  his  yonng  men 
told  him  that  I  had  given  of  my  small  store  to  them,  and  to  'sit  in  peace.' 
In  abont  fifteen  minutes  a  squaw  brought  in  two  large  platters,  containii^ 
some  very  fat  deer  meat,  and  some  boiled  com,  to  which  I  did  ample  jus- 
tice ;  and  when  about  to  leave,  found  a  large  bag  of  dried  meat,  and  a 
peck  of  com  put  up  for  me  to  take  to  my  people."  ''This  morning  I 
explored  the  mountain  lying  to  the  south  of  our  camp,  forming  a  pictur- 
esque portion  of  our  front  view.  After  ascending  the  mountain  and 
reaching  the  summit,  I  found  it  a  vast  plateau  of  rolling  prairie  land, 
covered  with  the  most  beautiful  grass,  and  heavily  timbered.  At  some 
places  the  growth  of  timber  would  be  so  dense  as  to  render  riding  through 
it  impossible  without  great  difficulty ;  ^  while  at  others  it  would  break  into 
beautiful  open  glades,  leaving  spots  of  a  hundred  acres  or  more  of  open 
prairie,  with  groups  of  trees,  looking  precisely  as  if  some  wealthy  planter 
had  amused  himself  by  planting  them  expressly  to  beautify  his  grounds. 
Springs  were  abundant,  and  small  streams  intersected  the  whole  plateau. 
In  fact,  it  was  an  immense  natural  park,  already  stocked  with  deer  and 
elk,  and  only  requiring  a  fence  to  make  it  an  estate  for  a  king.  Directly 
opposite  to  the  south  is  another  mountain,  in  every  respect  similar ;  and 
a  valley,  more  beautiful  to  me  than  either,  lies  between  them." 

Enough  for  a  sample ;  and  if  any  thing  more  is  wanted  to  establish  the 
character  of  this  mountain  region  for  fertility  of  soil  and  attraction  for 
man,  it  is  found  in  its  character  of  hunting  and  of  war  ground.  Fremont 
says  he  found  it  the  most  variously  and  numerously  stocked  with  game, 
and  the  most  dangerous  war  ground,  which  he  had  seen  in  all  the  extent 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains — both  indexes  to  a  fertile  country.  The  coun- 
try sought  for  by  animals  and  fought  for  by  men  is  always  a  good  country. 
Western  men  wUl  understand  this,  and  remember  how  Kentucky  was  call^ 
the  **  Bloody  Qround,"  because  Indians  came  there  to  hunt  the  numerous 
game,  feeding  on  the  rich  grass,  product  of  her  rich  soil,  and  to  fight  for 
its  possession.  By  this  test — and  it  is  one  which  never  fails — our 
Mountain  State  will  be  one  of  eminent  fertility. 

We  Americans  are-  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  Europe  for  a  point  of 
comparison  for  every  thing  we  wish  to  praise  in  our  own  country,  although 
our  own  may  be  far  superior ;  therefore  I  compare  this  Mountain  State 
to  Switzerland,  although  it  is  disparaged  in  the  comparison.  Its  vfdleys 
are  more  numerous  and  beautiful — its  mountains  less  ragged  and  more 
fertile — its  surface  more  inhabitable — its  climate  more  mild  and  equally 
as  salubrious — more  accessible  by  roads ;  the  mule  every  where  sure  of 
its  feet,  the  carriage  of  its  wheel,  and  the  hunter  at  liberty  to  pursue  his 
game  without  fear  of  slipping  into  a  bottomless  icy  chasm,  betrayed  by 
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ftia^eaeheroiis  covering  of  snow.  Its  little  romul  mountahis,  with  tbeir 
gnasj  sides,  and  rich  lerel  tops,  and  natural  parks,  and  miniatore  lakes, 
and  sweet  flowing  waters,  hare  no  parallel  in  Switzerland,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  And  upon  this  view  of  their  relative  advan- 
tages I  am  ready  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Fremont,  and  to  go  beyond  it, 
and  to  celebrate  this  Mountain  State  as  being  as  much  superior  to  Switz- 
erland in  adaptation  to  settlement  as  it  would  be  in  extent;  and  to  crown 
its  recommeiKiations,  just  half  way  to  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  straight 
hne.  ' 

IV.  The  valley  of  the  Upper  Colorado  would  furnish  the  territory 
fer  the  fourth  State,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide  from  the  western 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Wahsatch  and 
Anterria  ranges,  and  three  or  four  hundred  in  length,  up  and  down  the 
river«  The  fiace  of  the  country  is  high  and  rolling,  with  alternations  of 
woodland  prairie,  and  open  to  roads  and  settlement  in  any  direction. 
The  soil,  like  much  of  that  on  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, is  peculiar  and  deceptions — looking  thin  and  sandy  to  the  eye, 
but  having  an  element  of  fertility  in  it  which  water  impregnates,  and  en- 
ables to  send  forth  a  vigorous  vegetation.  All  it  wants,  and  that  only  m 
places,  is  irrigation ;  and  for  this  purpose,  and  for  all  purposes,  there  is 
water  enough ;  for  this  valley  is  probably  the  best  watered  region  in  the 
world,  and  is  obliged  to  be  so  from  the  configuration  and  structure  of 
the  country.  The  valley  is  formed  by  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Rocky  and 
Wahsatch  Mountains,  which,  wide  apart  at  its  lower  end,  converge  as 
&ey  go  north,  and  unite  above  latitude  forty-two — ^ving  tQ  the  long 
and  broad  valley  they  enclose  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  delta,  or  of 
our  Y  inverted.  The  summits  of  these  mountains  are  covered  with 
eternal  snows — their  sides  with  annual  winter  snows ;  and  these  latter, 
beginning  to  melt  early  in  the  spring,  and  continuing  till  midsummer,  fill 
the  earth  with  moisture,  and  give  rise  to  myriads  of  springs,  creeks,  and 
small  rivers,  which  collect  into  the  two  forks  of  the  Colonido,  called  by 
the  hunters  Green  and  Grand  Rivers,  and,  in  their  junction,  constitute 
the  great  river  itself;  for  the  country  below,  being  sterile  and  arid,  con- 
tributes but  little  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  great  river  which  traverses 
it  The  climate  in  this  valley  is  mild — the  month  of  January  being  like 
autumn  to  us.  We  owe  this  knowledge  to  the  last  winter  expedition  of 
Fremont,  who  says,  "  The  immediate  valley  of  the  Upper  Colorado,  for 
about  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  and  from  the  tth  to  the  21st  of  Jan- 
uary, was  entirely  bare  of  snow,  and  the  weather  resembled  autumn  with 
us."  Coal  abounds  in  this  valley,  cropping  out  in  thick  strata  in  the 
iAntb  of  Grand  River,  (the  east  fork  of  the  Great  Colorado,)  and  a  saline 
creek  thirty  miles  long,  and  formed  by  salt  springs,  falls  into  the  same 
fork  from  the  north;  and  both  the  coal  and  the  salt  are  in  the  line  of  the 
contemplated  road  to  the  Pacific.  This  would  be  the  fourth  State— 
equal  in  extent  to  any,  inferior  in  soil,  superior  in  wood  and  water,  softer 
in  climate,  better  in  due  alternations  of  woodland  and  prairie ;  and  being 
part  of  the  Utah  Territory,  it  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  law  and 
government,  and  open  to  immediate  settlement,  wluch,  in  fact,  is  now 
g<Mngon. 
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Y.  The  fifth  State  would  consist  of  the  remainder  of  the  Utah  Ter- 
ritorj,  begkning  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Wahsatch  and  Antema 
ranges,  and  extending  300  miles  to  the  Oalifomia  line,  upon  whaAeter 
breadth  might  be  desired.  It  would  include,  towards  its  eastern  bordei; 
the  Little  Salt  Lake,  which  is  260  miles  south  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake^ 
and  which  designates  a  country  as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Greil 
Salt  Lake  as  itself  is  inferior  to  that  large^and  marrelous  body  of  salt 
water.  It  would  be  a  magnificent  state ;  its  eastern  limit,  there  the 
rim  of  the  Great  Basin,  would  embrace  •  the  broad  expanse  of  Hk 
Wahsatch  and  Anterria  ranges,  or  rather  blocks,  as  they  are  cut  up  into 
short  sections — probably  the  richest  mouotain  region  in  the  world,  when 
Nature  has  crowded  and  accumulated  into  a  hundred  nailes  square,  as 
into  a  vast  magazine,  a  profusion  of  her  most  valuable  gifts  to  man. 
Soil,  water,  grass,  wood,  timber,  rock  salt,  coal,  stone,  a  due  altema^ 
of  mountain  and  valley — the  former  cut  into  blocks,  white  on  the  top 
with  snow,  dark  on  the  sides  with  forests,  and  their  bosoms  filled  with 
ores ;  the  valleys  green  with  grass,  fresh  with  cool  water,  opening  into 
each  other  by  narrow  level  gaps,  'or  defiles ;  the  climate  so  soft  that 
animals  live  out  all  the  winter,  and  February  (so  frosty  and  firoiea  with 
us)  the  usual  month  for  starting  the  plow:  I  say  starting  tJie  plow; 
for  the  Mormons,  since  several  years,  have  seen  the  beauty  (^  this  regioa, 
and  have  come  upon  it  We  owe  to  Fremont's  last  winter  expedition 
the  revelation  ta  public  view  of  this  magnificent  region,  more  vdoable 
than  all  the  golden  mines  of  California  and  Australia  put  together.  He 
had  seen  these  ranges  in  his  previous  expeditions,  and  given  them  a  page 
in  his  journal,  and  a  place  in  his  map ;  but  it  was  not  until  his  last 
expedition  that  he  penetrated  their  recesses,  and  saw  their  hidden  trea- 
sares.  He  was  fourteen  days  in  them,  (f^om  the  24t&  of  January  to 
the  7th  of  February,)  and  thus  speaks  of  what  he  saw : 

**  They  lie  between  the  Colorado^valley  and  the  Great  Basin ;  and  at 
their  western  base  are  established  the  Mormon  settlements  of  Parowan 
and  Cedar  City.  They  are  what  are  called  fertile  mountains,  abundant 
in  water,  wood,  and  grass,  and  fertile  valleys,  offering  indacementB  to 
settlement  and  facilities  for  making  a  road.  These  mountains  are  a 
great  storehouse  of  materials  —  timber,  iron,  coal  —  which  would  be  of 
indispensable  use  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  road,  and 
are  solid  foundations  to  build  up  the  fature  prosperity  of  the  rapidlj 
increasing  Utah  State.  Salt  is  abundant  on  the  eastern  border;  moan- 
tains —  as  the  Sierra  de  Sah — being  named  from  it.  In  the  raoges 
lying  behind  the  Mormon  settlements,  among  the  mountains  thron|^ 
which  the  line  passes,^  are  accumulated  a  great  wealth  of  iron  and  coal, 
and  extensive  forests  of  heavy  timber.  These  forests  are  the  liyrgest  I 
am  acquainted  with  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  being,  in  some  places,  SO 
miles  in  depth  of  continuous  forests ;  the  general  growth  lofty  and  large, 
frequently  over  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  reaching  five  feet, 
the  red  spruce  and  yellow  pine  predominating.  At  the  actual  southern 
extremity  of  the  Mormon  settlements,  consisting  of  the  two  enclosed 
t^wns  of  Parowan  and  Cedar  City,  near  to  which  our  line  passed,  a  eoal 
mine  has  been  opened  for  about  80  yards,  and*iron  works  already  estab- 
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idiecL  Txoa  h^e  oocnn  in  extimordiiiary  masses,  in  some  parte  aocn- 
■nlftiedinto  mountains,  which  comb  oat  in  crests  of  solid  iron,  30  feet 
thick  and  100  yards  long^." 

Fremont  brought  home  specimens  of  this  coal  and  iron,  of  which 
Professor  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has  made  the  analysis ; 
and  which  I  give  in  his  own  words :  ''  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron :  Parowan. 
Seems  a  very  pure  ore  of  iron,  and  snitable  for  manufactnring  purposes. 
May  be  estimated  to  contain  about  70  or  71  per  centum  of  metallic  iron, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  ore  iuv  the  great  beds  of  Northern  New  York, 
but  more  solid  than  is  usual  there.  Probably  yery  well  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  The  coal  appears  to  be  of  excellent  quality  — 
lemi-bitumlnous — somewhat  in  appearance  Kke  the  transition  coai  ol 
the  Susquehannah  mines  in  PennsylTania." 

I  must  ask  the  pardon  of  some  of  my  auditors  for  supposing  that 
they  may  not  be  better  acquainted  with  the  language  of  geology  than  I 
was  myself,  when  I  supposed  that  this  **  combing  out  of  the  solid  hron 
in  crests"  was  mere  descriptiye  language,  suggested  by  the  taste  of  the 
writer.  I  found  it  was  not  so,  but  the  techni^  phraseology,  which  the 
geological  science  required  to  be  used,  and  which,  being  used,  conveyed 
an  exact  meaning  —  that  of  a  mineral  showing  itself  above  the  surface, 
and  crowning  the  top  of  the  hill  or  mountain  as  a  crest  does  the  helmet, 
and  the  comb  the  head  of  the  cock.  In  this  view  of  its  meaning,  the 
language  here  used  by  Fremont,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  the  sug< 
gestion  of  an  excited  imagination,  becomes  the  -subdued  expression  of 
science  and  techniccJity.  And  what  a  picture  he  presente  1  What  pro* 
fusion  and  variety  of  God's  best  gifts  to  man  I  Here  are,  in  fact,  the 
elements  of  a  great  state  —  enough  of  themselves  to  build  up  a  rich  and 
populous  state ;  but  appurtenant  to  it,  and  interlaced  with  it,  or  border- 
mg  upon  it,  is  a  great  extent  of  valley  country  —  that  of  the  Little  Salt 
LflJie,  of  the  Santa  Clara  Meadows,  of  the  Nicollets  River,  and  its 
tributaries ;  and  a  multitude  of  other  coves  and  valleys,  all  stretching 
along  the  western  base  of  the  Wahsatch,  and  within  the  rim  of  th» 
Great  Basin ;  that  basin  as  remarkable  here  for  beauty  and  fertility  as 
in  most  other  parts  for  sterility  and  deformity.  The  Mormon  settle- 
ments of  Paragoona,  Parowan,  and  Cedar  City  are  along  the  edge  of 
this  rich  mountain  region ;  and  the  well-trod  Mormon  road  from  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  to  Southern  California,  relieved  with  bridges  and 
marked  with  mile-stones,  pass  by  these  towns ;  all  announcing  to  the 
traveler  that  in  the  depths  of  the  unknown  wilderness  he  had  encoun- 
tered the  comforts  of  civilization.  Messrs.  Beale  and  Heap  passed  these 
settlements  at  mid-summer,  and  speak  in  terms  of  enchantment,  not  only 
of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  but  of  the  improvements  and  cultivation. 
Pretty  towns,  built  to  a  pattern,  each  a  square,  the  sides  formed  by  lines 
of  adobe  houses,  all  facing  inwards,  with  flower  and  kitchen  gardens  in 
front,  and  a  large  common  field  in  the  rear,crowded  with  growing  grain ; 
snd  all  watered,  both  fields  and  gardens,  and  the  front  and  rear  of 
every  bouse,  with  clear  cool  streams,  brought  down  from  the  mountain 
sides,  and  from  under  a  seeming  canopy  of  snow.  Grist  and  saw  mills 
at  work ;  forges  smeltingiAhe  iron  ore ;  colliers  digging  the  coal ;  black- 
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smiths  hamm^ing  the  red  hot  iron  into  farming  implements,  or  Asm 
for  the  horses — assisted  by  dezterons  Indian  t^js;  cattle  roaminf  in 
rich  natural  pastures ;  people  quarrying,  and  Uie  cattle  licking,  the  rock 
salt  Emigrants  obtain  supplies  here — beef  and  flonr,  at  moderate 
prices ;  and  it  was  here  that  Fr6mont  was  refitted  after  his  TO  days  of 
living  upon  his  mules  which  died  from  exhaustion.  The  number  and 
beauty  of  these  valleys  and  fertile  mountains,  seen  by  Beale  and  He^ 
in  exuberance,  their  ripe,  rich  dress  of  midsummer,  excite  their  wonder, 
and  call  forth  enchaDting  descriptions.  Broad  valleys,  connected  hj 
narrow  ones — a  continued  succession  of  these  valleys  going  from  one  to 
another,  not  by  climbing  ridges,  but  through  level  openings — grass, 
flowers,  and  water  in  each.  The  mountains,  some  circular,  some  cot 
into  blocks,  some  with  fertile  flat  tops,  rich  in  vegetation,  some  with 
peaks  white  with  snow,  and  all  dark  with  forests  on  their  sides.  It  ii 
impossible  to  read  their  descriptions  without  being  reminded  of  Centnl 
Persia,  and  of  that  valley  of  Shiraz,  celebrated  as  incomparable  by  tbe 
poets,  but  matched  and  surpassed  in  the  recesses  of  the  Wasatch  and  the 
Anterria ;  and  the  climate  delicious  in  summer,  and  soft  in  vrinter.  From 
the  24th  of  January  to  the  8th  of  February,  that  Frtoont  explored  this 
region,  he  found  in  the  valleys  either  no  snow  at  all,  or  a  thin  covmog 
only ;  and,  in  the  first  week  of  February,  the  Mormons  told  him  they 
had  usually  commenced  plovnng,  and  preparing  the  ground  for  tiie 
spring  seeds.  And  yet  all  this  would  be  but  a  comer  of  a  state,  which 
may  spread  west  and  north  some  hundred  miles  to  the  California  lioe, 
and  into  the  Great  Basin — chiefly  characterized  as  a  desert,  but  which 
has  its  oases — vegaa,  as  the  Spaniards  call  them — meadows  refreshed 
with  water,  green  with  grass,  and  arable  land,  and  with  a  stmctore  of 
country,  narrow  valleys  between  snowy  mountains,  which  give  assoraoce 
of  the  ariesian  wells  which  can  extend  the  area  of  fertility,  and  multiply 
the  points  of  settlement  So  that  this  fifth  state  may  be  as  extendTe, 
as  populous,  and  as  rich  as  any  public  interest  could  require.  Abnndafit 
instances  are  given  by  Fremont,  and  by  Beale  and  Heap,  to  justify  this 
enchanting  description  of  these  valleys  and  vegaa:  too  many  to  dte. 
One  only  will  be  quoted  as  a  specimen.  I  take  it  from  Fr^monfft  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  vegas  of  Santa  Clara ;  for  there  are  several  of 
them,  and  they  are  always  cited  in  the  plural — vegas,  not  vega.  He 
says : 

"  We  considered  ourselves  as  crossing  the  rim  of  the  Great  Basin; 
and,  entering  it  at  this  point,  we  found  an  extensive  mountain  meadow, 
rich  in  *  bunch  grass,'  and  fresh  with  numerous  springy  of  clear  water, 
all  refreshing  and  delightful  to  look  upon.  It  was,  in  fact,  that  las  vega^ 
de  Santa  Clara,  which  had  so  long  been  presented  to  us  as  the  termi- 
nating point  of  the  desert,  and  where  the  annual  caravan,  from  CahTo^ 
nia  to  New  Mexico,  halted  and  recruited  for  some  weeks.  The  meadow 
was  about  one  mile  wide  and  ten  long,  bordered  by  grassy  hills  and  mono- 
tains — some  of  the  latter  rising  2000  feet,  and  white  with  snow  (Hay) 
down  to  the  level  of  the  vega.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea  was  6280 
feet,  and  its  latitude,  by  observation,  B1^  28'  28''.  Here  we  had 
complete  relief  from  the  heat  and  privations  of  the  desert^  (on  the  old 
route  to  Los  Angeles.)" 
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The  "  hunch  grasB,^^  here  spoken  of,  takes  its  name  from  the  form  in 
which  it  grows,  which  is  in  bnnches — different  from  the  short  grass  called 
^huffalo,^''  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rockj  Mountains — bnt  about  equally 
rahiable,  being  nutritious  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and  having  a 
second  growth  in  the  fall.  It  prevails  extensively  on  the  Pacific,  slope 
of  our  continent,  and  is  an  element  of  national  wealth  in  its  support  of 
stock.  The  climate  bf  this  region,  besides  what  has  been  said,  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  material  used  for  building,  even  where  wood  and  stofie 
are  abundant — adobes,  or  snn-baked  bricks.  That  indicates  a  climate 
comparatively  dry  and  mild — more  Asiatic  than  American — reminding 
us  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Certainly  no  houses,  built  of  such  mate* 
rial,  (with  or  without  straw,)  on  our  side  of  the  continent,  could  stand 
&e  driving  of  our  merciless  rains,  or  resist  the  action  of  our  freezing 
winters. 

Beale  and  Heap  went  through  these  ranges  not  only  at  a  different 
season  of  the  year  from  Fremont,  but  on  a  different  line ;  and  their 
description  of  the  pass  at  the  divorce  point  of  the  waters  between  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Colorado  and  the  Great  Basin,  and  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Anterria  and  Wahsateh^  and  of  the  Mormon  settlements,  will 
complete  this  view  of  the  capabilities  of  the  fifth  state.  This,  then,  is 
what  they  say : 

"  On  the  summit  of  the  *  divide'  (divortia  aquarum)  between  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Great  Basin,  and  before  descending  into 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Salado,  an  affluent  of  Sevier  (Nicollet)  River,  I 
took  a  careful  survey  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  offered  many 
interesting  features.  The  Wahsatch  Mountains  are  composed  of  several 
psrallel  ranges,  running  north  and  south,  with  fine  well-watered  valleys 
between  them.  They  are  short,  and  between  the  valleys  are  numerous 
passes.  The  hills  are  clothed,  from  their  summits  to  their  base,  with  a 
thick  growth  of  pine  trees,  cedars,  and  aspens,  and  the  brook  was 
swarming  with  trout  The  '  divide'  is  broad,  levd,  and  smooth,  and  the 
desert,  on  the  western  side,  easy.  We  encamped,  for  the  night,  on  the 
Salado,  in  a  broad  and  level  valley.  Throughout  the  mountains  the 
grass  reminded  us  of  that  of  the  Sahwatch  range,  although  in  the  valley 
it  was  less  luxuriant  We  were  now  in  the  Great  Basin,  and  near  the 
Mormon  settlements ;  and,  directing  our  course  west,  we  came  again  to 
the  Salado,  at  the  place  where  it  flows  past  the  mines  of  rock  salt,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  The  course  of  the  creek  is  here  southwest^ 
and  it  joins  Nicollet  River,  about  three  miles  below  the  mines.  At  the 
mines  we  fonnd  a  Mormon  trail,  which,  our  guide  told  us,  led  to  their 
settlements,  about  20  miles  distant  Following  up  Sevier  (Nicollet) 
River,  four  miles  brought  us  to  beautiful  meadows,  grass  luxuriant, 
reaching  above  the  saddle  girths.  Crossing  Nicollet  River,  we  passed 
over  a  steep  hill ;  we  descended  in  another  valley,  watered  by  the  same 
stream,  having  missed  the  Mormon  road  which  led  into  it  This  valley 
lies  north  and  south,  and  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  fertility  by  anything 
we  had  yet  seen.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length  by  four  in  breadth ; 
surrounded  by  mountains,  down  whose,  sides  trickled  numberless  cool  and 
limpid  brooks,  fringed  with  willows  and  cottonwood.    Nicollet  River 
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flows  throQgk  its  centre,  and  it  abounds,  in  its  entire  length,  in  rick 
pastnrage.  The  mountains  which  enclose  it  were  dothed,  from  sommit 
to  base,  with  oaks  and  pines.  At  the  head  of  the  yallej,  and  throngh 
9  canon  (canyon)  comes  in  the  Rio  San  Pasqnall — the  main  fork  of 
tiie  Nicollet,  and  which  itself  flows  throngh  a  yallej  of  great  beaafy. 

"Arrived  at  Little  Salt  Lake,  (260  miles  sonth  of  Great  Sah  Lake,) 
in  the  vallej  of  winch  is  the  first  Mormon  town — Paragoona— df 
abont  30  houses,  boilt  of  adoheSy  (snn-bomt  bricks,)  presenting  a  neat 
and  comfortable  appearance,  bat  broken  np,  in  the  moment  of  oor  arriiral, 
by  the  Utah  war,  and  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Parowan.  Proceeded 
to  this  town  over  an  excellent  wagon  road,  made,  and  kept  in  repair,  aod 
bridged  in  many  places  by  the  Mormons.  We  passed  a  large  grist  and 
saw-mill  worked  by  water  power.  Parowan  is  in  a  pretty  valley  of  its 
own  name,  and  is  a  town  of  about  100  houses,  {adobes,)  boUt  in  a 
square  and  facing  inwards.  In  their  rear,  and  ontside  of  the  town,  are 
vegetable  gardens,  each  house  having  a  lot  running  back  about  100  yards. 
By  an  excellent  system  of  irrigation,  water  is  brought  to  the  front  and 
rear  of  each  house,  and  through  the  centre,  and  along  the  outside  boon- 
dary  of  each  garden  lot  The  houses  are  ornamented  in  front  with  small 
flower  gardes,  which  are  fenced  off  from  the  square,  and  shaded  with 
trees.  The  fieM  covers  about  400  acres,  and  was  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation ;  the  wheat  and  com  being  as  fine  as  any  we  bad  seen  in  the 
states.  Several  smel^g  furnaces  are  at  ^ork  upon  the  iron  ore  in  the 
mountains,  coal  for  the  fuel,  and  all  asserted  to  be  abundant  and  excel- 
lent We  bad  our  horses  shod  here,  two  Pahutah  boys  assisting  the 
white  blacksmith ;  and  we  were  surprised  to  see  the  skill  and  dexterity 
with  which  they  assisted — fully  equal  to  that  of  our  white  boys  of  the 
same  i^e.'  Furnaces  for  smelting  iron  ore  were  already  in  operation  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paragoooa  and  Parowan,  and  that  metal,  whkh  was  ob- 
tained in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  any  demand,  was  also  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  veins  of  coal  apparently  inexhaustible.  A  large  force 
of  English  miners  was  employed  in  working  these  mines,  and  prononnced 
the  coal  to  be  equal  to  the  best  English  coal.  We  saw  it  in  use  in  the 
forges — bituminous,  and  burning  with  a  bright  flame.  A  Pahntab 
handed  me  some  ears  of  wheat,  the  grains  of  which  I  preserved,  and  he 
stated  that  it  grows  spontaneously  near  the  Santa  Clara.  It  is  from  tbis 
stock  that  the  New  Mexicans  have  obtained  the  seed  which  they  call  Pa- 
hute  wheat,  and  the  Mormons  Taos  wheat,  and  which  has  been  much  in)- 
proved  by  cultivation,  and  is  considered  the  best  in  New  Mexico  and 
Utah." 

I  commenced  this  speech  with  undertaking  to  establish  two  proposi- 
tions ;  first,  that  the  conntry  between  Missouri  and  California,  in  the 
latitude  in  which  we  now  stand,  is  well  adapted  to  settlement  and  cold- 
vation,  and  capable  of  forming  five  great  States ;  secondly,  that  it  is 
well  adapted  to  the  construction  of  a  railway.  I  believe  I  have  made 
good  the  first  of  these  propositions,  and  that  we  may  now  assume  that 
the  line  of  great  states  which  now  extend  nearly  half  way  across  this 
continent,  and  through  the  centre  of  this  Union  —  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana^  Illinois  and  Missouri  —  may  be  continued,  and  matched,  bjsQ 
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equal  number  of  states^  equally  great,  between  Mlssonri  and  California. 
I  consider  that  proposition  established,  and  say  no  more  abont  it. 
The  establishment  of  the  second  proposition  results  from  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  first  one,  as  all  that  has  been  shown  in  faror  of  the  country 
for  settlement  and  cnltiyation  is  equally  in  favor  of  it  for  the  road.  But 
I  hare  some  direct  and  positiye  testimony  on  this  head,  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  the  value  of  ^e  testimony  itself,  requires  to 
be  produced.  I  speak  of  the  last  expedition  of  Colonel  Fremont — his 
winter  expedition  of  1863  and  1854  —  and  of  the  success  which  attended 
it,  and  of  the  value  of  tl^  information  which  it  afforded.  He  chose  the 
dead  of  winter  for  his  exploration,  that  he  might  see  the  worst  —  see  the 
real  diffiulties,  and  determine  whether  they  could  be  vanquished.  He 
believed  in  the  practicability  of  the  road,  and  that  his  miscarriage  in 
1B48-9  was  the  fault  of  his  guide,  not  of  the  country ;  and  he  was  deter- 
tQined  to  solve  those  questions  by  the  test  of  actual  experiment. 

WiUi  these  views  he  set  out^  taking  the  winter  for  his  time,  the  west  for 
Ids  course,  a  straight  line  his  object,  the  mouth  of  Kansas  for  his  point 
of  departure,  St  Louis  and  San  Francisco  the  points  to  be  connected 
The  paraDelB  of  38  and  39  covered  his  course;  and  between  these  he 
cootinued  to  move  west  untU  he  reached  Uie  Little  Salt  Lake,  within 
ZOO  miles  of  the  California  line ;  after  that  upon  a  slight  deflection  to  the 
south,  between  the  parallels  37  cmd  38,  until  he  enterod  California.  This 
loay  be  called  a  straight  line,  and  so  fulfills  a  primary  condition  of  every 
kind  of  road,  and  espeeiiJly  of  a  railroad,  where  a  speed  of  a  hundred 
mSes  an  hour  may  be  as  easily  attained,  and  as  safely  run,  as  the  third 
of  that  velocity  in  a  road  of  crooks  and  curves. 

Snow  was  the  next  consideration ;  and  of  that  he  found  none  on  any 
part  of  Uie  route,  to  impede  any  kind  of  traveling.  On  ihe  Kansas,  the 
Upper  Arkansas,  and  the  Hueifano,  he  found  none  at  all ;  in  the  Sand 
HBl  paas  ai  titie  Sierra  Blanca,  none ;  in  the  valleys  of  San  Luis,  and 
the  Sahwatch,  none ;  in  the  Coochatope  pass,  four  inches ;  and  none  if 
he  had  crossed  the  day  before ;  and  that  was  the  14th  of  December,  cor- 
responding with  the  time,  and  almost  in  view  of  the  place  where  he  had 
been  bori^  in  the  snows  five  years  before — and  would  have  been  again 
H  he  had  gone  to  the  same  place.  This  solved  the  question  of  snow  in 
the  passes  of  the  mountuns,  and  showed  that  his  miscarriage  had  been 
the  mistake  of  the  guide,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  country.  After  that 
— after  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains — the  climate  changes.  A  great 
ameHoratioB  tiS^es  place,  which  he  knew  before,  and  then  folly  experi- 
enced. The  remainder  of  the  route,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  view  of 
the  country,  may  be  said  to  have  been  found  free  firom  snow — a  nundred 
miles  at  a  time  in  one  place  without  finding  any ;  and  when  found  at  all, 
both  thin  and  transient ;  and  all  so  light  and  dry  as  to  clog  nothing,  nor 
damp  the  moccasin  in  a  day's  travel.  And  that  this  was  the  common 
winter  state  of  the  pass,  and  not  an  occasional  exception,  has  been  shown' 
by  Mr.  Antoine  Leroux,  and  others,  and  corresponded  with  his  own 
theory  of  snow  in  the  passes.  Mr.  Leronx,  in  his  published  letter  to  me, 
nU,  ''There  is  not  much  snow  in  this  pass,  (die  Coochatope,)  and 
people  go  tiirou^  it  all  the  winter.    And  when  there  is  mndi  snow  on 
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the  moantaiiui  on  Uie  Abiania  route,  (which  is  the  old  Spanish  trail  from 
Santa  Fe  to  California,)  ike  people  of  Taos  g^  ronnd  Uiis  way,  and  get 
into  that  trail  in  the  forks  of  the  Grand  and  Green  rirers."  Joid 
Messrs.  Beale  and  Heap,  in  their  jonmal,  say  of  it^  "  Coochatope  pass  is 
traveled  at  all  seasons,  and  some  of  onr  men  had  repeatedly  gone 
through  it  in  the  middle  of  winter,  withont  meeting  any  serions  obstrac- 
tion  from  snows."  And  this  was  the  theory  of  Fremont,  that  the  passes 
in  these  mountains  were  neariy  free  from  snow,  and  comparatiyely  WBrm; 
while  in  the  open  plains,  or  on  the  mountain  summits,  deep  snows  woold 
prevail,  and  a  killing  cold,  which  no  animal  life  conld  stand.  This  frees 
the  Rocky  Mountains  from  that  objection.  The  next  range  of  mouataias 
(for  all  the  valleys  have  been  diown  to  be  free)  is  tiie  Anterria  and 
Wahsatch;  and  tiiere  again  the  passes  are  fr^  Fremont  says  of 
them: 

'*  In  passing  through  this  bed  of  mountains  about  fourteen  days  had 
been  occupied,  frx)m  January  24th  to  February  tth;  the  deepest  snows 
we  here  encountered  being  about  up  to  the  saddle-skirts,  or  four  feet; 
this  occurring  only  in  occasional  drifts  in  the  passes  on  northern  expo* 
sures,  and  in  the  small  mountain  flats  hemmed  in  by  woods  and  hills.  la 
the  valley  it  was  sometimes  a  few  inches  deep,  and  as  often  none  at  ail 
On  our  arrival  at  the  Mormon  settlements,  February.  8th,  we  found  it  a 
few  inches  deep,  and  were  there  informed  that  the  winter  had  been  un- 
usually long-continued  and  severe,  the  thermometer  having  been  as  low 
as*  17^  below  zero,  and  more  snow  having  fallen  than  in  all  the  previous 
winters  together  since  the  establishment  of  the  colony.  At  this  season 
their  farmers  had  been  usually  occupied  with  their  plows,  preparing  the 
land  for  seed." 

The  Sierra  Nevada  was  the  last  range  of  mountains ;  and  there  not  a 
particle  of  snow  was  found  in  the  pass  which  he  traversed,  while  the 
mountain  itself  was  deeply  covered.  And  this  disposes  of  the  objectioa 
of  snow  on  this  route,  so  formidable  in  the  imagination  of  those  who 
have  nothing  but  an  imaginary  view  of  it 

Smoothness  of  surface,  or  freedom  from  abrubt  inequalities  in  the 
ground,  is  the  next  consideration ;  and  here  the  reality  exceeded  the  ex- 
pectation, and  challenges  incredulity.    Let  Fremont  speak.     He  says : 

''Standing  immediately  at  the  month  of  Sand  HiU  Pass — one  of  the 
most  practicable  in  the  Sierra  Blanca,  and  above  those  usually  traveled — 
at  one  of  the  remotest  head  springs  of  the  Huerfano  river,  the  eye  of 
the  traveler  follows  down,  without  obstruction  or  abrupt  descent,  along 
the  gradual  slope  of  the  valley  to  the  great  plains  which  reach  the  Mis* 
souri.  The  straight  river  and  the  open  yalley  form,  with  the  plains  be- 
yond, one  great  slope,  withont  a  hill  to  break  the  line  of  sight,  or  ob- 
stmct  the  course  of  the  road.  On  either  side  of  this  line  hills  slope 
easily  to  the  river,  with  lines  of  timber  and  yellow  autumnal  grass;  and 
the  water  which  flows  smoothly  between  is  not  interrupted  by  a  fall  in  its 
course  to  the  ocean." 

Here  is  a  section  of  the  route  above  seven  hundred  mUes  long — being 
more  than  half  the  distance  to  California — in  which  there  is  no  elera- 
tion  to  arrest  the  vision — in  which  you  might  look  down  the  wide  dia- 
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tenee,  if  the  ejeaight  was  long  enough,  and  see  the  frontier  of  Missonri 
from  the  monUi  of  the  first  pass  in  the  first  mountain,  being  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  road.  This  would  do  for  a  start.  It  would  satisfy 
the  call  for  a  fair  surface  at  the  commencement  This  first  pass  is  called 
the  Sand  Hill,  or  Roubidonz,  through  which  Fremont  entered  the  valley 
of  San  Luis ;  and  the  way  so  low  and  lerel  as  to  be  seen  through.  And 
throngh  that  valley  and  its  continuation  (the  Sahwatch)  to  the  Coocha- 
tope  Uie  ground  is  so  smooth  as  to  present  no  exception  to  its  level  but 
the  natural  curvature  of  the  earth.  Meeting  a  man  on  horseback  in  this 
long  level  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  (counting  the  entire 
valleys  of  San  Luis  and  the  Sahwatch,)  is  like  meeting  a  ship  at  sea ; 
joa  see  his  head  first,  then  his  body,  then  his  horse,  and  at  last  the 
groimd.  The  pass  itself,  as  well  as  the  approaches  to  it,  is  perfect 
ramont  calls  it  "an  open  easy  wagon  way."  Beale  and  Heap  say  it 
WAS  a  question  whether  they  had  passed  the  dividing  point  between  the 
eastern  and  western  waters,  which  could  only  be  answered  by  referring  to 
the  water  itself.  The  pass  itself,  of  which  they  made  a  drawing,  was 
gnmd  and  beautiful.  They  say  of  it,  **  Lofty  mountains,  their  summits 
coTered  with  eternal  snows,  lifted  their  heads  to  the  clouds ;  while  in  our 
immediate  vicinity  were  softly-rounded  hills,  clothed  with  grass  and 
flowejrs,  with  rich  meadows  between;  through  which  numerous  rills 
trickled  to  join  their  waters  to  the  Goochatope  Creek."  But  why  multi- 
plj  words  to  induce  conviction  when  facts  are  at  hand  to  command  it  ? 
Facts  enough  abound  to  show  the  facility  of  this  pass,  even  in  a  state  of 
natore.  More  than  40  loaded  wagons  went  through  it  in  the  summer  of 
1853,  20  of  them  guided  by  Leroux  for  Captain  Gunnison,  the  rest  by 
emigrant  families  without  guides.  But  more  than  that,  the  buffaloes  have 
traTeled  it  always — those  best  of  engineers,  whose  instinct  never  com- 
mits a  mistake,  and  which  in  their  migrations  for  pasture,  shelter,  and 
salt,  never  fail  to  find  the  lowest  levels  in  the  mountains,  the  shallowest 
ford3  in  the  rivers,  the  richest  grass,  the  best  salt  licks,  the  most  perma- 
nent water,  and  always  take  the  shortest  and  best  routes  between  all 
these  points  of  attraction.  These  instinctive  explorers  traverse  this 
PM8,  and  give  it  their  name — Goochatope  in  the  Utah  language ;  Fu- 
^del  Cibolos  in  the  Spanish;  which,  being  rendered  into  English, 
sigmfies  the  Gate  of  the  Buffaloes.  And  their  bones  and  horns,  strewing 
the  ground,  attest  their  former  numerous  presence  in  this  locality,  before 
the  fire-arms  of  modem  invention  had  come  to  their  destruction  at  such  a 
crowded  point  of  rendezvous.  This  is  enough  to  show  that  the  Rocky 
Mountains  may  be  passed  without  crossing  a  hill — that  loaded  wagons 
may  cross  it  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  This  applies  to  the  Coochatope 
PASS,  bnt  there  are  many  others,  and  all  good ;  and  it  is  curious  to  detect 
the  Latin  language  in  many  of  their  names,  put  upon  them  in  the  Span- 
ish translation  of  the  original  Indian.  Thus  we  see  porta  in  puerto  (a 
fate)  constantiy  recurring,  as  Puerto  del  Giholos,  Puerto  del  Mosca; 
ift  which  latter,  besides  the  porta^  we  detect  the  Latin  musca,  (fly  ;^ 
^lice^  the  Fly  Gate,  from  the  unusual  number  of  these  insects  which 
the  Indians  found  in  it ;  Puerto  del  Medio,  (medium)  Middle  Gate,  &c., 
^* ;  and  here  I  recapitulate  in  order  to  make  an  important  point  clear. 
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I.  From  the  Missouri  firontier  to  the  first  passim  Ae  first  momitih, 
upwards  of  700  miles,  the  way  is  so  smooth  and  straight  that  there  is  do 
obstruction  to  the  vision.  2.  Through  that  first  pass,  (the  Sand  BSH^) 
eight  miles,  it  is  about  equally  level,  but  the  line  of  sight  broken  by  die 
deflection  through  the  mountain.  8.  Through  the  Saa  Luis  and  Sab- 
watch  valleys  to  the  Coochatope  pass,  about  100  mOes,  it  is  equally  level 
and  straight ;  so  that  from  Missouri  to  the  Coochatope,  above  800  udk^ 
there  is  no  visible  inequality  of  surface,  nor  anything  to  break  the  line  of 
sight,  but  the  deflection  of  eight  miles  through  the  Sand  Hill  pass  of  the 
Sierra  Blanca. 

It  was  the  Baron  Alexander  Ton  Humboldt  that  first  put  it  into  a 
book  that  the  buffaloes  were  the  best  of  civil  engineers.  He  pnt  it  Into 
his  Aspects  of  Nature ;  and  I  afterwards  put  the  same  into  a  senatorial 
speech,  without  knowing  what  he  had  done ;  and,  true  to  the  fiicts,  we 
Doth  gave  the  same  examples  of  leading  roads  in  our  America^  fint 
traced  by  the  buffaloes,  and  afterwards  Allowed  by  the  Indian  as  Ins 
war  path,  by  the  pioneer  white  man  as  his  wagon  road,  and  by  the  engi- 
peer  as  his  McAdam  or  railroad  track.  Among  these  examples  we  botk 
mentioned  the  buffalo  trail  from  the  Holston  Salt  Springs,  in  Yirginit, 
to  the  rich  pastures  of  Kentucky,  through  the  Cumberland  Monntaia 
Gap,  and  said  that  no  other  practicable  route  between  these  two  points 
had  yet  been  found.  In  fact,  all  the  country  people  knew  that  the  bnflii- 
loes  were  right;  but  in  this  past  summer  of  1854  some  railroad  engineea 
undertook  to  find  a  better  and  a  shorter  road  between  the  Salt  Springs 
and  the  Cumberland  Qtip.  They  tried  it,  got  cornered,  could  get  no 
farther,  had  to  perform  that  evolution  which,  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
west,  is  called  "  backing  out,"  had  to  return  to  the  salt  worioB,  take  the 
old  trail,  and  follow  the  buffaloes.  This  was  a  confirmation  of  Hum- 
boldt, and  a  triumph  of  instinct  over  science;  and  we  shall  claim  the 
benefit  of  it  if  any  book-taught  engineer  shall  ever  have  the  temerity  to 
dispute  the  excellence  and  supremacy  of  the  Coochatope  pass. 

In  a  word,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  passes ;  the  oo^  bother  is  to 
choose  out  of  so  many,  all  so  good,  both  in  themseliies  and  in  their  ap- 
proaches. This  is  enough  for  the  passes.  With  respect  to  the  whole 
mountain  regidn,  and  the  facility  of  going  through  it,  and  upon  differait 
lines,  we  have  also  the  evidence  of  fistcts,  which  dispense  wi^  specula- 
tion and  assertion.  That  region  was  three  times  traversed,  and  on  dif- 
ferent routes,  by  Messrs.  Beale  and  Heap  in  the  summer  of  1853.  It 
happened  thus :  when  they  had  reached  the  east  fork  of  the  Great  Colo- 
rado of  the  West,  and  were  crossing  it,  they  lost,  by  the  accident  of  an 
overturned  canoe,  their  supply  of  munitions,  both  for  the  gun  aod  the 
mouth,  and  were  forced  to  send  back  to  the  nearest  settlement  for  a  fur- 
ther supply.  That  nearest  settlement  was  Taos,  in  New  Mexico,  distant 
330  miles,  and  that  distance  to  be  made  upon  mules,  finding  ^elr  own 
food,  which  had  ahready  traveled,  on  the  same  condition,  1000  mOes  firom 
the  frontier  of  Missouri,  and  these  mules  Qhus  already  traveled  kng  and 
hard,  without  other  food  than  the  grass  afforded)  now  made  the  double 
distance  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  a  day,  still  fii^ding  their  own  food,  and, 
on  the  return,  bringing  packs  on  theur  backs.    Tnis  performanoe  must 
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itend  for  a  proof  ^at  the  whole  moantain  region  between  the  Upper 
O(dorado  and  the  yalley  of  the  Upper  Del  Norte  is  well  adapted  to  tray* 
eliBg»  and  that  in  a  state  of  nature^  and  also  well  supplied  with  natri- 
tioas  grass.  The  experience  of  Captain  Gunnisoo  was  to  the  same  effect 
His  twentj  wagons,  gnided  by  Leronx,  and  without  the  benefit  of  pio- 
neers to  remove  obetmctions,  and  making  circuits  to  avoid  impediments 
which  a  fatigue  partj  should  have  removed,  still  made  the  distance 
between  the  Del  Norte  and  the  Upper  Colorado  (300  miles)  in  22  days, 
aferaging  nearly  15  miles  to  the  day,  (and  government  wagons  at  that, 
Defer  known  to  be  in  a  hurry,)  being  the  usual  rate  of  wagon  travel  on 
cor  country  roads,  the  teams  lurriving  at  the  Colorado  fatter  than  they 
had  1^  the  Del  Norte,  and  without  other  food  than  the  grass  on  the 
way;  and  this  clears  us  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  which  to  the 
LitUe  Salt  Lake  it  is  all  an  open,  practicable  way,  not  limited  to  a  track, 
but  teversable  on  any  line.  Loaded  wagons  travel  it  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture. The  valley  of  the  Colorado  is  either  level  or  rolling;  the  Wahsatch 
and  Anterria  ranges  are  perforated  by  incessant  valleys,  and  from  the 
LitUe  Salt  Lake  to  the  Great  Sierra  Nevada,  as  explored  by  Fremont 
last  wint^,  the  way  is  nerly  level  *—  a  succession  of  valleys  between  the 
moontains,  perfectly  adapted  to  artesian  wells,  and  terminated  by  a  su- 
perb pass  debonching  into  the  valleys  of  San  Joaquin.  Fremont,  refer- 
ring to  previous  Indian  information,  says  of  it : 

"  When  the  point  was  reached,  I  found  the  Indian  information  fully 
Yerified :  the  mountain  suddenly  terminated,  and  broke  down  into  lower 
grounds,  barely  above  the  level  of  the  country,  and  making  numerous 
openings  into  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.  I  entered  into  the  first 
which  offered,  (taking  no  time  to  search,  as  we  were  entirely  out  of  pro- 
Tisions,  and  living  upon  horses,)  which  led  us  by  an  open  and  almost 
lerel  hollow  13  miles  long  to  an  upland,  not  steep  enough  to  be  called  a 
hill,  ofer  into  the  valley  of  a  small  affluent  to  Kern  River,  the  hollow 
and  the  valley  making  together  a  way  where  a  wagon  would  not  find 
any  obstruction  for  forty  miles." 

The  discovery  of  this  pass  was  the  "crowning  mercy  "  of  this  adven- 
turous winter  expedition.  It  was  the  cherished  desideratum  of  the  cen- 
tral route.  It  fulfilled  its  last  condition.  It  gives  nearly  a  straight  line 
from  the  Little  Salt  Lake  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  with  a  good  pass  into 
the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.  It  cuts  off  the  elbow  which  the  old  Los 
Angelos  trail  makes  to  the  southwest.  It  avoids  the  desert  on  that 
route.  It  leaves  &r  to  the  south  those  excitable  fields  of  roving  sands 
which  infest  the  New  San  Diego  route — sands  which  creep,  like  an 
wmy  of  pis-ants,  under  a  gentle  breeze,  which  bury  the  traveler  who  lies 
down  to  sleep  on  them  when  there  is  a  little  wind,  unless  he  rises  and 
shakes  himself  often  during  the  night ;  in  which  no  number  of  horses 
can  leave  a  track ;  in  which  the  hillock  of  to-day  is  a  hole  in  the  ground 
to-morrow ;  and  which,  in  high  winds,  is  a  driving  tempest  of  silicious 
pwtkle*;  very  cutting  to  the  eyes  and  skin,  very  suffocating  to  the  throat, 
very  dangerous  to  those  who  are  not  tall  and  swift,  and  from  which  man 
«fid  beast  fly  for  life ;  and  all  which  West  Point  science  proposes  to 
OYercome  by  a  profuse  application  of  federal  doUi^s.  All  this  is  avoid- 
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ed  bj  the  short  and  straight  roate  west  from  the  Little  Sdt  Lake  dieeor* 
ered  by  Fremont  in  his  winter  expedition  of  1858-'54.  And  this  com* 
pletes  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  shown  in  favor  of  the  smoothness  of  Uie 
way — its  equality  of  surface  throughout  the  whole  line;  although  it 
attains  a  great  elevation,  and  lands  you  in  California,  in  the  rich  and  set- 
tled valley  of  San  Joaquin,  proximate  to  the  southern  end  of  the  gold 
mines.  Not  a  tunnel  to  be  made,  a  mountain  to  be  climbed,  a  hill  to  be 
crossed,  a  swamp  to  be  seen,  or  desert  or  movable  sand  to  be  encoonter- 
ed,  in  the  whole  distance,  and  all  this  equality  of  surface  barometrically 
determined  by  Fremont  as  well  as  visibly  seen  by  his  eye;  so  that  this 
line  for  a  road,  the  longest  and  straightest  in  the  world,  is  also  over  the 
smoothest  and  most  equal  surface.  For,  although  a  great  elevation  is 
attained,  it  is  on  a  long  line,  and  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  the  men 
rise  of  an  inclined  plane. 

Rivers  to  be  passed  are  obstructions  to  roads,  to  be  overcome  by  large 
applications  of  skill  and  means ;  and  here  again  the  cent^  route  is  most 
favorable.  The  entire  line  is  only  crossed  in  its  course  by  the  streams  in 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Colorado,  and  those  of  inconsiderable  width,  with 
solid  banks,  and  stone  for  bridges.  On  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mooniains 
the  course  of  the  rivers  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  road ;  the  Kansas,  the 
Arkansas,  and  the  Huerfano  being  all  in  its  line.  Beyond  the  valley  of 
the  Colorado,  no  river  at  all,  only  small  streams. 

Mr.  McClanahan,  and  others  whose  statements  have  been  given,  hare 
attested  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  route  for  the  road  from  Missoari 
as  far  as  the  San  Luis  valley,  and  that  upon  experiment  with  wagons, 
carriages,  flocks,  and  herds.  It  only  remains  to  produce  the  same  kind 
of  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  way,  from  that  lal- 
ley  to  California ;  and  that  testimony  is  at  hand,  Mr.  R.  S.  Wootten, 
of  New  Mexico,  a  large  dealer  in  stock  to  California,  and  who  drove 
8000  sheep  there  in  the  summer  of  1853,  thus  writes  in  a  letter  which  he 
gave  responsibly  to  the  public : 

"  During  the  last  year  I  have  taken  a  drove  of  sheep  from  this  place 
(Taos)  to  California  over  the  route  that  Colonel  Fremont  intended  to 
have  gone  in  the  winter  of  1848-'49,  at  the  time  of  his  disaster.  I 
made  the  trip  through  to  California  in  90  days,  arriving  there  with  my 
sheep  in  good  order,  having  passed  through  some  of  the  finest  conntiy  1 
ever  saw,  and  had  good  camps,  and  plenty  of  wood,  water,  wid  graS 
every  night  during  the  whole  trip.  There  is  now  being  commcDced  i 
settlement  on  the  Arkansas  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huerfano,  al 
which  emigrants  can  procure  such  necessaries  as  they  may  be  in  want  ofj 
and  also  at  the  Mormon  settlements  at  Little  Salt  Lake.  There  is  als^ 
a  good  ferry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Huerfano,  and  ferries  will  also  be  estabi 
lished  during  the  coming  summer  on  Grand  River  and  Green  River,  (Up 
per  Colorado.)  There  is  also  another  great  advantage  that  this  route  bai 
qver  a  more  northern  one,  as  emigrants  may  leave  Missouri  as  late  as  the  l^ 
of  August,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  being  stopped  by  snow.  After  reach 
ing  the  great  Spanish  trail  in  the  valley  of  Green  River,  (Upper  Colo 
rado,)  from  thence  to  California  there  is  never  any  snow,  and  the  mosth 
of  October  and  November  are  more  pleasant  to  travel,  and  better  fo 
stock,  than  the  summer  months." 
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Tilis  is  tbe  testimonj  of  experience,  of  actual  ezperiment,  in  all  the 
country  of  the  mountains ;  in  all  the  region  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
out,  supposed  by  some  to  be  so  sterile,  so  rugged,  so  savage,  so  imprac- 
ticable ;  proved  to  be  so  fine  that  sheep  find  camps  when  they  please, 
and  they  only  make  ten  miles  a  day,  and  fatten  upon  their  travel.  And 
the  setUers  already  commenced  settlements  all  along,  and  proceeding 
rapidly.  What  was  one  man  at  the  month  of  the  Huerfano  in  1853,  was 
forty  in  the  spring  of  1854,  all  raising  crops.  Other  settlements  skirt 
the  road,  as  that  of  200  families  in  the  valley  of  San  Luis,  and  the 
pueblos  San  Carlos,  Gnemo  Yerde,  and  others  above  Bent's  Fort  on  the 
extreme  upper  Arkansas. 

This  finishes  the  testimony  which  time  permits  to  be  now  produced  in 
&vor  of  the  excellence  of  the  country ;  in  fact,  its  surpassing  beauty  and 
great  superiority.  It  is  as  full  and  complete  as  the  law  of  evidence  re^ 
quires  any  testimony  in  such  a  case  to  be.  Still,  there  may  be  persons 
to  impugn  it,  and  to  cry  down  the  country.  That  is  an  old  business,  as 
old  as  Moses  and  the  twelve  messengers  which  he  sent  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran  to  spy  out  the  promis^  land,  and  ten  of  which  made  an 
"evil  report"  of  the  country  and  stirred  up  the  mutiny  against  Moses 
which  continued  forty  days,  and  for  the  punishment  of  which  the  rebel- 
lious children  were  detained  forty  years  in  the  wilderness.  This  is  what 
happened  to  the  promised  land,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  dis- 
tant and  unknown  countries  of  the  Great  West  are  to  fare  better.  They 
also  must  expect  to  be  evilly  reported  upon ;  but  truth  is  powerful  and 
most  prevail,  even  where  two  stand  against  ten,  as  in  the  question  be- 
tween the  messengers  of  Moses,  and  still  more  in  the  case  of  multitudes 
against  units,  as  will  be  the  way  in  the  case  of  evil  reports  of  this  far  dis- 
tant West ;  especially  as  the  country  will  stand  to  vindicate  itself  and 
the  tmth.  That  is  the  last  and  greatest  witness,  the  country  itself — 
work  of  God — standing  where  he  placed  it,  exhibiting  itself  as  it  is, 
and  ready  to  cover  with  shame  the  faint-hearted  wanderers  who,  to  get 
an  excuse  to  returq  to  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt,  are  for  ever  discovering  a 
"  lion  in  the  path. " 

I  deeni  myself  justified  to  develop,  with  some  more  detail,  but  one  of 
the  road  advantages  possessed  by  this  route  — i  an  advantage  often  men- 
tioned, hnt>  not  sufficiently  enforced.  It  is  that  of  coal,  so  valuable  under 
eTcry  aspect,  and  so  indispensable  to  railroads  when  in  prairies.  It  exists 
in  superfluous  abundance  all  along  this  line.  Commencing  in  those  coal 
fields  in  the  west  of  Missouri  which  geologists  compute  to  be  of  20,000 
square  miles'  extent,  it  is  fonnd  all  along  the  Kansas  Biver,  on  the  Upper 
Kansas,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Colorado, 
at  the  western  base  of  the  Wahsatch  and  Anterria  ranges,  thus  known  at 
present  from  its  own  exhibition  of  itself,  cropping  out  from  the  bluffs  of 
rivers  and  the  banks  of  ravines.  How  much  remains  to  be  discovered 
when  so  much  shows  itself  spontaneously  ?  Really,  it  seems  like  ''car- 
rying coals  to  Newcastle,'*  to  tell  of  coal  on  this  route. 

The  proposed  central  route  is  intended  to  be  a  straight  line,  turned 
aside  by  no  obstacle,  and  seduced  from  its  course  by  no  lateral  interest 
But  it  will  be  a  road  for  the  accommodation  of  the  whole  broad  expanse 
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of  the  conntry,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Paci6c  Ocean.  Branches 
gtriking  out  like  ribs  from  the  spine,  would  reach  every  settlemeot— 
Northern  Missouri  and  Iowa  from  a  point  on  the  Upper  Kansas,  New 
Mexico  from  a  point  t)n  the  Upper  Arkansas,  the  Great  Salt  Lake  from 
a  point  on  the  upper  yalley  of  the  Colorado,  and  thence  on  to  the  mooUi 
of  the  Columbia,  and  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California,  from  a  point 
on  the  Little  Salt  Lake  and  Santa  Clara  settlements.  All  these  places 
would  be  conveniently  reached  by  branch  roads,  while  the  great  trnnk 
would  follow  its  direct  course  —  best  for  itself  and  for  them  —  from  Mis- 
souri to  California,  debouching  at  each  end  into  the  midst  of  business 
populations,  and  connecting  with  steam'boat  navigation  and  all  the  state 
improvements.  And  its  settlement  would  be  magic.  The  line  oace  in- 
dicated, and  the  enterprising  emigrants  of  our  America  would  flock 
/Upon  it  as  pigeons  to  their  roosts,  tear  open  the  bosom  of  the  virgin  soD, 
and  spring  into  existence  the  long  line  of  farms  and  houses,  of  towns  and 
villages,  of  orchards,  fields,  and  gardens,  of  churches  and  school-houses, 
of  noisy  shops,  clattering  mills,  and  thundering  forges,  and  all  that  eiiil- 
ization  a£fotds  to  enliven  the  wild  domain  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific  ;  to  give  protection  and  employment  to  the  road,  and  to  balance 
the  populous  communities  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Union  by  equal 
populations  on  its  western  half. 

In  this  description  of  the  country  I  have  relied  chiefly  on  Fremont, 
whose  exploration,  directed  by  no  authority,  connected  with  no  companj, 
swayed  by  no  interest  wholly  guided  by  himself,  and  solely  directed  to 
the  pubHc  good,  would  be  entitled  to  credit  upon  his  own  report,  unsup- 
ported by  subsidiary  evidence ;  but  he  has  not  left  the  credit  of  his  report 
to  his  word  alone.  He  has  done  besides  what  no  other  explorer  had 
done ;  he  has  made  the  country  report  itself.  Besides  determining  elera- 
tions  barometrically,  and  fixing  positions  astronomically,  and  measoring 
objects  with  a  practiced  eye ;  besides  all  that,  he  has  applied  the  daguer- 
reotype art  to  the  face  of  the  wild  domain,  and  made  it  speak  for  itself 
Three  hundred  of  these  views  illustrate  the  path  of  his  exploration,  and 
compel  every  object  to  stand  forth  and  show  itself  as  it  is,  or  was— 
mountain,  gap,  plain,  rock,  forest,  grass,  snow,  (where  there  is  any,)  and 
naked  ground  where  there  is  not;  aJl  exhibit  themselves  as  they  are;  for 
Daguerre  has  no  power  to  conceal  what  is  visible,  or  to  exhibit  what  is 
unseen.  If  the  "  wart "  is  there,  he  needs  no  admonition  to  show  it,  and 
could  not  suppress  it.  He  uses  no  pencil  to  substitute  fiction  for  fact,  or 
fancy  for  memory.  He  is  a  machine  that  works  to  a  pattern,  and  that 
pattern  the  object  before  him ;  and  in  this  way  has  Fremont  reproduced 
the  country  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  made  it  become  the 
reflex  of  its  own  features,  and  the  exhibitor  of  its  own  face,  present  and 
viewable  to  every  beholder ;  and  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  information  on  a  subject  of  such  magnitude,  he  has  now  gone 
back  to  give  the  finishing  look  at  the  west  end  of  the  line,  which  30,000 
miles  of  wilderness  explorations  in  the  last  twelve  years  (all  at  his  own 
solicitation,  and  the  last  half  at  his  own  cost)  authorize  him  to  belieye  is 
Hie  true  and  good  route  for  the  road  which  is  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific,  and  to  give  a  new  channel  to  the  commerce  of  Asia. 
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All  the  other  requisites  for  the  constmction  and  maintenaiice  of  a  road, 
ttid  to  give  it  emplojmeut  when  done,  have  been  shown  in  the  view  of 
the  country — wood,  water,  stone,  coal,  iron ;  rich  soil  to  build  up  settle- 
ments and  cities,  to  give  local  business  and  travel  all  along  its  course,  as 
well  as  at  the  great  terminating  points,  and  to  protect  it  without  govern- 
ment troops.  Add  to  this,  picturesque  scenery  and  an  entire  region  of 
unsurpassed  salubrity.  This  quality  of  the  route,  salubrity,  requires  a 
special  notice.  Fremont  says  of  it,  "  It  is  a  healthy  route.  No  diseases 
of  any  kind  upon  it,  and  the  valetudinarian  might  travel  it  in  his  own 
Tehicie,  or  on  horse,  or  even  on  foot,  for  the  mere  recovery  of  spirits  and 
restoration  of  health."  This  is  what  Fr6mont  says,  and  he  ought  to 
know,  traversing  the  region  as  he  has  done  for  twelve  years,  and  never 
having  a  physician  with  him,  nor  losing  a  man  by  sickness.  And  all  his 
mountain  comrades,  sojourners,  of  20,  30,  40  years  in  this  wild  domain, 
report  the  same  thing.  Salubrity,  then,  is  one  of  the  eminent  recommend- 
atory qualities  of  the  central  route.  The  whole  route  for  the  road  be- 
tween the  States  of  Missouri  and  California  is  good  ;  not  only  good,  but 
supremely  excellent;  and  it  is  helped  out  at  each  end  by  water  lines  of 
transportation,  now  actually  existing,  and  by  railways,  projected  or  in 
progress.  At  the  Missouri  end  there  is  a  railway  in  construction  to  the 
line  of  the  State,  and  steamboat  navigation  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas, 
and  up  that  river  some  hundred  miles ;  at  the  California  end  there  is  the 
like  navigation  up  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the  San  Joaquin  River, 
and  a  railway  projected.  And  thus  this  central  route  would  be  helped 
out  at  once  by  some  300  miles  at  each  end,  connecting  it  with  the  great 
business  populations  of  California  and  Missouri,  at  which  latter  point  it 
would  be  in  central  communication  with  the  great  business  population  of 
the  Union. 

People  now  travel  it  and  praise  it;  buffaloes  travel  it,  and  repeat  their 
travel,  which  is  their  praise.  The  federal  government  only  seems  to 
eschew  it,  and  lean  to  outside  routes — one  by  Canada,  which  the  Cana- 
dian provincial  parliament  appears  to  be  now  adopting  for  its  own  ;  and 
one  through  old  Mexico,  which  Santa  Anna  might  adopt,  if  he  had  any 
commerce ;  and  upon  neither  of  which  is  seen  a  buffalo  track,  or  a  vol- 
untary white  man's  track  going  to  California,  where  no  white  man  goes 
to  get  to  California,  except  under  the  orders  and  at  the  expense  of  gov- 
ernment, and  where  no  buffalo  could  be  made  to  go,  even  by  the  power 
of  the  government.  That  sensible  old  animal  would  die  before  he  would 
be  made  such  a  fool  of  as  to  be  conducted  to  the  Sacramento,  or  San 
Joaquin,  or  San  Francisco,  via  the  hyperborean  rej^ion  of  Upper  Canada 
and  New  Caledonia,  or  via  the  burning  deserts  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua. 
The  central  route  is  the  free  choice  of  men  and  buffaloes,  and  is  good  for 
all  sorts  of  roads,  and  in  all  seasons.  Its  straightness  of  course  will 
enable  the  car  to  more  than  double  its  speed,  and  consequently  earn  its 
money  in  half  the  time.  The  smoothness  of  its  course  is  but  little  inter- 
rupted by  its  ascents  or  descents ;  for  they  are  gradual,  and  distributed 
orer  long  distances ;  and  the  whole  country  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  at  the  general  level  of  5000  feet,  the 
greatest  descent  being  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  tlie  level  of  the  sea; 
and  that  may  distribute  itself  for  the  road  over  some  hundred  miles. 
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And  now  I  hold  it  to  be  in  order  of  human  events,  in  the  regular  pro- 
gression of  human  affairs,  that  the  road  will  be  built,  and  that  soon ;  not 
by  public,  but  private  means,  by  a  company  of  solid  men,  asking  nothing 
of  Congress  but  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands,  and  fair  pay 
for  good  service  in  carrying  mails,  troops,  government  officials,  fwid  mu- 
nitions of  war.  Such  an  enterprise  is  worthy  of  enlightened  capitalists, 
who  know  how  to  combine  private  aidvantage  with  public  good,  and  who 
feel  a  laudable  desire  to  connect  their  names  with  a  monumental  enter- 
prise more  useful  than  the  pursuits  of  political  ambition,  more  glorious 
than  the  conquest  of  nations,  more  durable  than  the  pyramids,  and  which, 
being  finished,  is  to  change  the  face  of  the  commercial  world,  and  aU  to 
the  advantage  of  our  America. 

The  road  will  be  made,  and  soon,  and  by  individual  enterprise.  The 
age  is  progressive  and  utilitarian.  It  abounds  with  talent  seeking  em- 
ployment, and  with  capital  seeking  investment.  The  temptation  is  irre- 
sistible. To  reach  the  golden  California,  to  put  the  populations  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  into  direct  communica- 
tion, to  connect  Europe  and  Asia  through  our  America,  and  to  own  a 
road  of  our  own  to  the  East  Indies ;  such  is  the  grandeur  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  time  has  arrived  to  begin  it  The  country  is  open  to  set- 
tlement, and  inviting  it,  and  receiving  it  The  world  is  in  motion,  fol- 
lowing the  track  of  the  sun  to  its  dip  in  the  western  ocean.  Westward 
the  torrents  of  emigration  direct  their  course,  and  soon  the  country  be- 
tween Missouri  and  California  is  to  show  the  most  rapid  expansion  of  the 
human  race  that  the  ages  of  man  have  ever  beheld.  It  will  all  be  settled 
up,  and  that  with  magical  rapidity ;  settlements  will  promote  the  road, 
the  road  will  aggrandize  the  settlements.  Soon  it  will  be  a  line  of  towns, 
cities,  villages,  and  farms.  And  rich  will  be  the  man  that  may  own  some 
quarter  section  on  its  track,  or  some  squares  in  the  cities  which  are  to 
grow  upon  it 

But  the  road  beyond  the  Mississippi  is  only  the  half  of  the  whole;  the 
other  half  is  on  this  side,  and  either  in  progress  or  completed.  Behold 
your  own  extended  iron  ways,  departing  from  this  city  to  go  west  towards 
the  lakes  and  the  great  rivers,  to  join  the  great  western  trunk,  now  almost 
finished  through  Cincinnati,  Yincennes,  St  Louis,  there  to  find  the  Pa- 
cific road  in  progress  to  the  western  limit  of  Missouri.  Behold  the  lat- 
eral roads  from  Pennsylvania,  New  England,  New  York,  all  pointing  to 
the  west,  and  converging  to  the  same  central  track.  And  behold  the 
diagonal  central  road  of  Virginia,  to  traverse  the  State  from  its  southeast 
to  its  northwest  comer,  already  finished  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  its 
advanced  pioneers  descending  the  Alleghany  Mountain,  to  arrive  at  the 
mouth  of  Big  Sandy,  in  the  very  latitude  of  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
and  Baltimore,  and  there  to  join  the  same  great  central  western  trunk. 
And  the  Blue  Ridge  road  of  South  Carolina,  bound  upon  the  same  des- 
tination, and  the  roads  of  Georgia,  pointing  and  advancing  to  the  north- 
west What  is  the  destiny  of  all  these  Atlantic  roads,  thus  pointing  to 
the  west,  and  converging  upon  the  central  track,  the  whole  course  of 
which  lies  through  the  centre  of  our  Union,  and  through  the  centre  of  its 
population,  wealth,  and  power,  and  one  end  of  which  points  to  Canton 
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aod  Jeddo,  the  other  to  London  and  Paris — what  wUl  those  lateral 
roads  become,  in  addition  to  their  original  destination  ?  They  will  be- 
come parts  of  a  system,  bringing  our  Atlantic  cities  nearer  to  the  Pacific 
coast  than  they  were  to  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Ohio  in  the  time  of  canals 
and  turnpikes.  And  what  then  f  The  great  idea  of  Columbus  will  be 
realized,  though  in  a  different  and  a  more  beneficent  form.  Eastern  Asia 
is  reached  by  going  west,  and  by  a  road  of  which  we  hold  the  key ;  and 
the  channel  of  Asiatic  commerce,  which  has  been  shifting  its  bed  from 
the  time  of  Solomon,  and  raising  up  cities  and  kingdoms  wherever  it 
went,  (to  perish  when  it  left  them,)  changing  its  channel  for  the  last  time, 
to  become  fixed  upon  its  shortest,  safest,  best,  and  quickest  route,  through 
the  heart  of  our  America,  and  to  revive  along  its  course  the  Tyres,  and 
Sidons,  the  Balbecs,  Palmyras,  and  Alexandrias,  once  the  seat  of  com- 
merce and  empire,  and  the  ruins  of  which  still  attest  their  former  mag- 
nificence, and  excite  the  wonder  af  the  Oriental  traveler. 

This  great  central  trunk  road  from  Baltimore  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas,  along  the  parallel  of  39^,  is  already  almost  finished,  and  for  all 
the  purposes  of  its  continuation  from  Missouri  to  California,  may  be 
assumed  to  be  now  finished ;  for  it  will  be  completely  so  before  any  part 
of  the  other  is  ready  to  join  it  It  is  now  complete  to  the  Ohio  River, 
complete  to  Cincinnati,  complete  through  the  State  of  Ohio ;  complete 
half  way  through  Indiana,  and  the  other  half  in  progress;  complete  half 
way  through  Illinois,  and  the  other  half  in  progress ;  complete  (nearly) 
one-third  of  the  way  through  Missouri,  and  fdl  the  rest  under  contract, 
and  under  the  daily  energies  of  two  thousand  laborers,  led  by  a  most 
energetic  contractor.  We  may  assume,  then,  the  great  western  trunk 
road  to  be  finished  from  Atlantic  tide  water  to  the  western  limit  of  Mis- 
souri ;  that  is  to  say,  half  way  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  commencement 
of  that  vast  inclined  prairie  plain  which  spreads  from  the  Missouri  fron- 
tier more  than  half  the  distance  of  the  remaining  half,  and  which  is  nearly 
prepared  by  the  hand  of  Naturb  for  the  immeSate  reception  of  the  iron 
rails  and  their  solid  foundations.  What  a  temptation  for  a  company  to 
begin  the  great  work,  when  so  much  is  done  to  their  hand,  and  so  much 
of  the  remainder  is  so  easy  to  be  done  I  and  then,  how  advanced  all  the 
Atlantic  and  Mississippi  Yalley  connections  with  this  great  western  trunk  I 
On  the  Atlantic  side,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  from  Bangor,  on  the  Penob- 
scot, in  the  State  of  Maine,  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  a  man  may  now  go 
by  car  to  that  central  trunk  in  Ohio  and  Indiana ;  f^om  the  southern 
shores  of  the  northern  lakes  he  can  do  the  same ;  from  the  borders  of  the 
southern  gulf  he  can  partly  do  it.  Soon  all  will  be  complete,  and  every 
part  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley  be  ready  to  go 
mto  communication  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  soon  as  the  trunk  is  com- 
pleted from  Missouri  to  California. 

Telegraphic  lines  are  ready  at  both  ends.  In  California  they  extend 
over  the  State,  into  the  valleys  of  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento,  and 
would  be  ready  to  meet  the  road  at  the  State  line.  On  this  end,  the 
wires  now  extend  to  the  western  limit  of  Missouri — to  the  mouth  of 
Kansas — firom  which  point  intelligence  can  now  be  flashed  to  every  part 
of  the  Union ;  so  that,  on  this  central  route,  there  is  only  a  gap  to  be 
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filled  up  to  complete  these  magic  commanications  between  the  shores  of 
the  two  great  oceans. 

This  is  the  object  I  that  road,  compared  to  which,  thoae  '^  Alpian  and 
Flamiiiian  Ways,"  which  have  given  immortality  to  their  authors,  are 
but  as  dots  to  lengthened  lines — as  sands  to  mountains — as  grains  of 
mustard  to  the  full  grown  tree.  Besides  the  advantages  to  our  Union  in 
opening  direct  communication  with  that  golden  California,  which  com- 
pletes our  extended  dominion  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  a  road  to 
which  would  be  the  realization  of  the  Roman  idea  of  annexation,  that  no 
conquest  was  annexed  until  readied  and  pervaded  by  a  road  ;  besides 
the  obvious  advantages,  social,  political,  commercial,  of  this  communica- 
tion, another  transcendental  object  presents  itself  I  That  Oriental  com- 
merce which  nations  have  sought  for,  and  fought  for,  ih>m  the  time  of  the 
Phenicians  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — which  was 
carried  on  over  lines  so  extended — by  conveyances  so^low  and  limited— 
amidst  populations  so  various  and  barbarous,  and  which  considered  the 
merchant  their  lawful  prey — and  up  and  down  rapid  rivers,  and  across 
strange  seas,  and  through  wide  and  frightful  deserts ; — and  which,  under 
all  these  perils,  burdens,  discouragements,  converted  Asiatic  and  African 
cities  into  seats  of  wealth  and  empire — centres  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
— while  Western  Europe  was  yet  barbarian;  and  some  branches  of  which 
afterwards  lit  up  Venice,  uid  Genoa,  and  Florence,  and  made  commercial 
cities  the  match  for  empires,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  their  citizens 
(in  their  luxurious.  Oriental  attire)  the  admiration  and  the  envy  of  qneens 
and  princesses.  All  this  commerce,  and  in  a  deeper  and  broader  stream 
than  the  '* merchant  princes"  ever  saw,  is  now  within  our  reach!  attain- 
able by  a  road  all  the  way  on  our  own  soil,  and  under  our  own  laws;  to 
be  flown  over  by  a  vehide  as  much  superior  in  speed  and  capacity  to  the 
steamboat  as  the  boat  is  to  the  ship,  and  the  ship  to  the  camel.  Thanks 
to  the  progress  of  the  mechanic  arts !  which  are  going  on  cootinnallj, 
converting  into  facilities  what  stood  as  obstacles  in  the  way  of  national 
communications.  To  the  savage,  the  sea  was  an  obstacle  :  mechanical 
genius,  in  the  invention  of  the  ship,  made  it  a  facility.  The  firm  land 
was  what  the  barbarian  wanted :  the  land  became  an  obstacle  to  the  cir- 
ilized  mau,  and  remained  so  until  the  steam  car  was  invented.  Now  the 
land  becomes  the  facility  again — the  preferred  element  of  passage— and 
admitting  a  velocity  in  its  steam  car  which  rivals  the  flight  of  the  carrier 
pigeon,  and  a  punctuality  of  arrival  which  may  serve  for  the  adjustment 
of  clocks  and  watches.  To  say  nothing  of  its  accompaniment— the 
magnetic  telegraph,  which  flashes  intelligence  across  a  continent,  and 
exchanges  messages  between  kingdoms  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and 
compared  to  which  the  flying  car  degenerates  into  a  lazy,  lagging,  creep- 
ing John  Trot  of  a  traveler,  arriving  with  his  news  after  it  had  become 
stale  with  age. 

All  this  commerce,  in  a  stream  so  much  larger,  with  a  domestic  road 
for  its  track,  your  own  laws  to  protect  it,  with  conveyances  so  rapid,  and 
security  so  complete,  lies  at  your  acceptance.  That  which  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile fought  for  before  the  age  of  Christianity,  and  for  which  Christians 
have  fought  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  fought  each  other,  and  with  the 
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fturacen  for  an  ally ;  all  ibis  is  now  at  your  acceptance,  and  by  tbe  be- 
neficent process  of  making  a  road,  wbich,  wben  made,  will  be  a  private 
fortune,  as  well  as  a  pnblic  benefaction — a  facility  for  individuals  as  well 
as  for  the  government  Any  other  nation,  upon  half  a  pretext,  would 
go  to  war  for  such  a  road,  and  tax  unborn  generations  for  its  completion. 
We  may  have  it  without  war,  without  tax,  without  treaty  with  any  na- 
tion ;  and  when  we  make  it,  all  nations  must  travel  it,  with  our  permis- 
sion, and  behave  well  to  receive  permission,  or  fall  behind  and  lose  the 
trade  by  following  the  old  track ;  giving  us  a  bond  in  the  use  of  our  road 
for  their  peaceable  behavior.  Twenty-five  centuries  have  fought  for  the 
commercial  road  to  India ;  we  have  it  as  a  peaceable  possession.  Shall 
we  use  it  ?  or  wear  out  our  lives  in  strife  and  bitterness,  wrangling  over 
a  miserable  topic  of  domestic  contention,  while  a  glorious  prize  lies  ne- 
glected before  us?  Vasco  de  Gama — in  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  opening  of  a  new  route  to  India,  independent  of 
Mussulman  power — eclipsed,  in  his  day,  the  glory  of  Columbus,  balked 
in  the  discovery  of  his  well-divined  route  by  the  intervention  of  a  new 
world.  Let  us  vindicate  the  glory  of  Columbus  by  realizing  his  divine 
idea  of  arriving  in  the  east  by  going  to  the  west." 


THE    MOBMONS. 


THB     PBOPHET. 


Within  the  last  twelve  years,  our  Republic  has  been  the  theatre  of  a 
spectacle  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  its  general  aspect 
and  promised  results.     Two  great  migrations  of  people,  firom  the  bosom 
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of  oar  coDfederated  States  to  the  wilderness  of  the  farther  Weit^  hare 
taken  place ;  and  two  distinct  commonwealths,  already  popalons  and  foil 
of  progressive  en^gj,  hare  been  foonded,  and  added  to  oar  galaxy  d 
nnited  republics. 

The  motors  which  impelled  these  migrations  were  antipodal  in  essence, 
jet  eqaally  puissant  ia  their  attractive  forces  and  interior  energy.  These 
were,  acquisitiveness  and  religious  erUJiMsiasm,  two  powerful  agents  in 
moving  the  masses,  and  confined  in  their  mafiifestations  to  no  puticalar 
time,  people,  or  creed.  The  former,  addressing  iteelf  to  the  material 
nature  of  man — his  to-day — makes  him  brave  and  enduring.  With 
these  qualities  as  a  basis  of  action,  a  vast  number  of  oar  political  kin- 
dred have  founded  a  flourishing  State  upon  the  far-off  coast  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  and  are  spreading  the  sails  of  trade  upon  the  bosom  of  that 
hitherto  almost  solitary  sea,  bearing  the  key  to  the  vast  commercial  treas- 
nres  of  the  Oriental  world.  The  latter,  addressing  itself  to  man's  spir- 
itual nature — his  to-morrow — makes  him  still  more  brave  and  endoring, 
because  the  prize  to  be  won  lies  beyond  the  events  of  Time,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  no  physical  contingencies.  Impelled  by  this  higher  motive,  which 
has  given  martyrs  to  the  fury  of  persecution  in  all  ages,  a  large  number 
of  our  political  kindred,  commingled  with  a  greater  host  from  the  British 
Isles  and  the  European  continent,  have  congregated  in  fertile  valle}^ 
among  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  interior  of  our  continent,  in  the  di- 
rect pathway  from  the  elder  States' to  the  capital  of  the  Pacific  common- 
wealth. The  memory  of  the  fiery  Past,  and  the  bright  visions  of  the 
peaceful  Future,  inspire  them  with  indomitable  perseverance  and  sor- 
prising  energy ;  and  system,  order,  and  political  wisdom  have  there  been 
wonderfully  developed  among  a  heterogeneous  mass  gathered  firom  many 
nations,  and  out  of  almost  every  class  of  common  society. 

In  the  midst  of  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  Rocky  Mountaui  region, 
where,  twelve  years  ago,  the  Utah  and  the  grizzly  bear  disputed  posses- 
sion, a  nation  has  been  bom,  and  a  populous  city,  encircled  by  broad 
fields,  made  richer  by  the  tiller's  culture,  is  full  of  busy  men,  plying  the 
implements  of  almost  every  industrial  pursuit,  and  is  continuaUy  s^ng 
forth  from  its  swarming  hive  energetic  workers,  to  found  other  cities  and 
plant  other  gardens  in  Deseret — the  land  of  the  Honey  Bee.  Let  ns 
consider  the  origin  and  brief  history  of  this  wonderful  people. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago,  Joseph  Smith,  an  illiterate  and  not  over- 
scrupulous young  man  of  eighteen  years,  residing  with  his  parents,  near 
Palmyra,  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  New  York,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  his  kindred  a^d  neighbors  by  his  pretensions  to  the  character  of 
a  favored  recipient  of  direct  revelations  from  the  councils  of  the  Most 
High.  For  some  time  his  mind  had  been  disturbed  by  excitements  at 
religious  meetings,  when,  as  he  asserts,  while  praying  for  light  and  spif' 
itual  guidance,  two  angels  appeared  to  him,  and  announced  that  he  w«^ 
the  chosen  Apostle  and  Prophet  of  God,  to  preach  the  true  gospel  tfl 
the  world  in  its  purity  and  power.  A  few  evenings  afterward  (Septem^ 
ber  21,  1823),  he  was  again  visited  by  a  heavenly  messenger,  "who« 
countenance  was  as  lightning,  yet  it  was  pleasing,  innocent,  and  gM 
oua."    This  personage  announced  himself  as  a  special  messenger  from  w 
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Oreat  Throne,  to  reveal  to  the  chosen  Apostle  the  hidden  things  of  the 
Future,  and  to  lead  him  to  the  depository  of  the  written  recoil  of  the 
kst  tribes  of  Israel — "the  progenitors  of  the  American  Indians."  These 
records,  engraved  upon  plates  of  gold,  contained  not  only  the  history  of 
the  long-lost  tribes,  bnt  also  divine  instructions  pertaining  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  true  gospel,  and  vivid  prophecies  concerning  the  Millennial 
era,  then  about  to  dawn  upon  the  world.  Twice  during  the  night  the 
angel  visited  the  fledgling  Seer ;  and  the  following  morning,  while  the 
Chosen  was  at  work  in  his  father's  field,  the  Divine  instructor  came  and 
bade  him  go  immediately  to  the  ''  hill  of  Oumorah,"  "^  and  unearth  the 
golden  book.  The  task  was  easy,  for  the  storms  of  centuries  had  removed 
the  8oi],  and  a  portion  of  the  stone  box  in  which  the  plates  were  secured 
was  visible.  In  the  bottom  of  the  box  (which  was  carefully  made  air 
and  water  tight  by  cement),  were  three  short  pillars,  and  upon  these  were 
laid  the  sacred  oracles  of  God.  Beneath  them  was  a  breast-plate,  such 
as  the  ancients  nsed,  and  lying  upon  it  were  two  stones,  ''clear  as  crystal, 
set  in  two  rims  of  a  bow,**  like  a  pair  of  spectacles.  These  were  reputed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  the  Hebrews,  by  which 
things  distant  or  fhtnre  were  made  manifest.  While  the  young  prophet 
was  gazing  npon  these  sacred  objects  in  wonder  and  awe,  the  angel  ap- 
peared, his  interior  vision  was  opened,  and  heaven  with  all  its  glory  stood 
reyealed  to  the  mortal.  Suddenly  the  Prince  of  Darkness  and  his  demon 
train  passed  by,  and  the  good  and  the  evil  were  thus  displayed  before 
him.  The  dark  host  disappeared,  and  then  the  angel,  after  giving  Smith 
many  consoling  promises,  informed  him  that  "  the  fullness  of  time  "  had 
not  yet  arrived  when  he  should  receive  the  plates,  and  translate  the  divine 
records. 

For  four  years  the  chosen  prophet  was  denied  possession  of  the  golden 
book,  yet  he  was  frequently  comforted  by  the  presence  of  the  angel. 
Oo  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  September,  1827,  'Hhe  fhlhiess  of  time" 
arriTed,  and  Smith  received,  with  wonder  and  delight,  the  precions  vol- 
nme.  Its  leaves  were  apparently  of  fine  gold,  thinner  than  sheets  of 
TQlgar  tin,  seven  by  eight  inches  in  size,  and  covered  on  both  sides  with 
"improved  Egyptian"  characters,  neatly  engraved.  The  leaves  were 
fastened  together  by  three  rings,  and  formed  a  volume  about  six  inches  in 
thickness.  A  part  of  it  was  sealed,  to  be  opened  at  a  future  time ;  the 
remainder  Smith  was  directed  to  translate  by  the  assistance  of  the  enor- 
mous crystal  spectacles  found  with  the  book.  During  these  four  years — 
tlte  chrysalis  period  of  the  Anointed,  while  changing  firom  the  mortal 
grub  known  as  "Joe  Smith,  the  money-digger,"  to  the  immortal  winged 
creature  of  the  new  revelation,  whose  element  was  the  skies — he  was  not 
»n  idle  dreamer  nor  ascetic  recluse.  He  wandered  up  and  down  the 
Wd  waters  of  the  Susquehannah,  in  search  of  mineral  treasures,  duping 
one  and  swindling  another ;   and  finally  eloped  with  and  married  the 

*ThiB  liill  is  about  four  miles  distant  from  Palmjra,  on  the  east  side  of  the  poet 
totd  leading  from  that  Tillage  to  Canandaigiia,  and  near  the  little  town  of  Man- 
<^Mter.  The  alleged  place  of  deposit  of  the  golden  plates  is  marked  hy  several 
^^^n  on  the  western  slope  of  the  hill. 
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daughter  of  a  mortal,  an  intelligent  yonng  lady  of  New  Harmony,  Pe 
Bylvania.  With  his  wife  he  settled  down  near  his  fiither's  house,  ceased 
money-digging,  and,  under  the  direction  of  his  good  aogel,  opened  a  hi 
more  productire  treasure  in  the  **  hill  of  Cumorah." 

Money,  reputation,  and  learning  were  essential  in  the  promolgaUoo  of 
the  new  gospel.  Smith  lacked  these,  and  he  at  once  sought  for  t^m 
among  his  credulous  neighbors.  His  earliest  disciples  were  hia  fatJi^ 
and  two  brothers,  whom  the  world  would  willingly  believe  were  accessa- 
ries in  a  most  unblubhing  imposture.  They  immediately  spread  the  wea- 
derfhl  story  of  the  golden  book.  It  was  confirmatory  of  a  l^^end  bag 
known  to  money-diggers  in  Canada,  that  a  golden  Bible  was  somewhoe 
buried.  The  credulous  among  the  people  of  4i  sparsely  populated  dis- 
trict listened,  wondered,  and  believed ;  and  a  Ceoiner,  possessing  maaj 
acres  but  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  became  a  dupe,  and  fbmished 
Smith  with  money  to  enable  him  to  engage  in  the  holy  work  of  tranda- 
tion.  The  curious  began  to  ask  questions,  and  Smith  was  almost  dailj 
hard  pressed  for  answers.  His  natural  shrewdness  was  brought  into 
requisition,  and  he  conceived  an  admirable  method  of  evasion,  and  de- 
clared that  he  could  divulge  nothing  except  by  ''special  revelation  I" 
This  conception,  the  child  of  an  impostor's  necessity,  was  the  germ  of 
the  power  by  which  his  career  was  made  succes^l,  and  by  which  the 
chief  ruler  of  the  Mormon  church  now  wields  an  autocratic  sceptre. 
From  that  time,  whatever  Smith  desired  to  do,  he  was  sure  to  have  a 
special  revelation  commanding  him  to  do  it  This  policy  marked  his 
whole  career,  and  such  is  still  the  ingenious  and  potential  policy  of  his 
successors  in  the  church. 

By  "  special  revelation ''  the  farmer  was  made  to  contribute  his  money 
freely  to  the  work  of  translating  and  publishing  the  sacred  book.  Com- 
mon sense  sometimes  raised  doubts  in  the  farmer's  mind.  He  once  ven- 
tured to  ask  for  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  book  in  Smith's  possession, 
and  even  made  a  journey  to  the  city  of  New  York  with  some  of  the 
"improved  Egyptian"  characters,  transcribed  by  Smith  on  paper,  to 
consult  the  learned  Professor  Anthon,  of  Columbia  College  He  was 
assured  by  that  gentleman  that  all  was  gross  deception,  yet  the  poor  man, 
under  the  influence  of  the  basilisk  eye  of  the  special  revelator,  suppressed 
his  wicked  doubts,  and  piously  lent  his  time  and  money  to  the  holy  work, 
until  foreclosures  of  mortgages  upon  his  farm  expelled  himself  and  fam- 
ily from  his  homestead.  Tet  piety  was  not  the  chief  motive.  The  farmer 
was  a  miser,  and  Smith  excited  his  acquisitiveness  to  the  highest  degree, 
by  promises  of  great  worldly  treasure.  He  meekly  became  "a  scribe 
like  Baruch  for  Jeremiah,"  and  wrote  the  words  as  the  prophet  delivered 
them  from  behind  a  screen.  The  scribe  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  sacred 
plates,  for  the  angel  had  said  that  no  man  but  Joseph  Smith  could  look 
upon  them  and  live  I  To  this  day  no  mortal  eyes  have  rested  upon  them, 
save  those  of  the  great  Seer. 

When  the  fanner's  money  was  exhausted,  his  mission  was  ended,  and 
Smith  procured  another  scribe,  and  money  from  other  sources.  His  dis- 
ciples now  numbered  a  half  dozen.  The  sacred  translations  were  printed 
under  the  title  of  The  Book  of  Mormon,  and  its  divinity  was  attested 
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bfthe  six  disciples.  Among  these  were  Smith's  father  and  two  brothers; 
«f  the  latter  Hjmm  was  the  most  intelligent,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
yd  a  coDspicuons  place  in  the  Mormon  ehorch. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  professed  to  contain  a  history  of  the  ancient 
iobabitants  of  America,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Israel,  of  the 
tribe  of  Joseph ;  the  present  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  being  a 
remnant  It  asserts  that  the  principal  nation  of  them  having  fallen  in 
bttUe  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centary  of  the  Christian  era,  one  of  their 
prophets,  whose  name  was  Mormon,  made  an  abridgment  of  their  his- 
tory, prophecies,  and  doctrine,  which  he  engraved  on  plates  of  gold. 
Beiog  afterward  slain,  the  record  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Moroni, 
who,  being  hnnted  bj  his  enemies,  was  directed  to  deposit  the  record 
Mfelj  in  the  earth,  with  a  promise  fh)m  God  that  it  should  be  preserved, 
tad  brought  to  light  in  the  latter  days  by  means  of  a  Gentile  nation  who 
iboiild  possess  the  land.  The  sacred  deposit  was  made  about  the  year 
420,  on  a  hill  then  called  Cumorah,  where  the  prophet  Smith  found  it 
tlffongh  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  translated  it  by  inspiration.  Such  is 
the  belief  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet. 

,  It  was  evident  to  the  Gentiles  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  a  mind  far  superior  in  spirituality  and  cultivation  to  those  of 
Sfflith  and  his  confreres,  but  was  disfigured  by  ignorant  men  in  endeavor- 
ing to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  pretended  revelation.  For  some 
tine  its  origin  was  a  puzzle  to  unbelievers,  but  at  length  ''its  sin  found 
H  oot"  The  well  attested  fact  was  revealed  that  almost  twenty  years 
Wore,  a  highly  educated  clergyman  of  Cherry  Valley,  New  York,  mar- 
ked, and,  with  his  wife,  settled*  at  New  Salem,  Ohio.  His  health  there 
deelbed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  cease  preaching.  At  that  time  the  lit- 
«nti  were  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  theory  that  the  North  Amer- 
ica Indians  are  descendants  of  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  In  the 
^Mintj  of  New  Salem  were  mounds  erected  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
^  tbe  continent.  These  had  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  invalid  elergy- 
^  and  together  with  the  discussion  then  going  on,  turned  his  thoughts 
|othe  subject  of  the  Aborigines  and  their  early  history.  He  had  a  lively 
iB^igi&ation,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  sort  of  religious 
ooTd,  having  that  theory  for  its  basis.  He  devoted  the  leisure*  of  three 
J««8  to  the  preparation  of  his  work,  which  he  entitled  The  Manuscript 
^^^wwi.  It  was  written  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  Scriptures,  to  give  it 
tke  aatiqae  character  claimed  for  it  In  it  Mormon  and  Moroni  figured 
*<*«picaoa8ly.  It  was  claimed  to  have  been  translated  from  a  record 
^^  by  one  of  the  lost  nation,  and  to  have  been  recovered  from  the 
■wtli,  where  it  was  hidden  by  Moroni,  the  son  of  Mormon.  In  this 
Jwttcript,  completed  about  the  year  1813,  was  given  most  of  the  pre- 
JjMfcd  history  found  in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  writer  read  many 
*HHer8  tohis  wife  and  neighbors,  and  thus  he  beguiled  the  tedious  hours 
•f  ilkheakh  in  the  production  of  a  work  purely  imaginative. 

The  appearimce  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  awakened  the  memory  of 
w«e  who  had  heard  chapters  of  The  Manuscript  Found  read  by  the 
^*^.  Among  those  was  his  wife,  then  a  widow,  and  her  testimony 
^  forth  to  refhte  the  imposture.     It  is  clear  and  explicit ;  is  corrob- 
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orated  by  others,  and  is  beliered  by  all  except  the  dapes  of  the  prophet 
The  undoubted  possession  of  this  manuscript  by  Smith  and  his  co-work- 
ers is  as  clearly  proven  as  the  strongest  circumstantial  evidence  can  estab- 
lish a  fact.  The  interpolations  by  hands  guided  by  ignorant  minds  are 
every  where  visible  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  that  "  Bible  of  the 
Latter  Days,"  upon  which  the  faith  of  almost  two  hundred  thousand 
souls  is  at  this  day  grounded,  is  unquestionably  the  jomt  production  of 
a  pious  heart  and  highly  imaginative  mind,  innocent  of  all  wrong,  and  of 
scheming  men  who  became  possessed  of  the  fiction  long  after  the  pure 
spirit  of  its  author  had  gone  to  its  rest  in 

"The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  Qod.** 

With  great  boldness  and  indomitable  perseverance,  Smith  pressed  for- 
ward in  his  scheme  for  establishing  a  new  church  upon  the  earth,  wi& 
himself  its  founder  and  head.  Promises  of  spiritual  and  temporal  bene- 
fit were  commingled  in  his  doctrines,  revealed  from  time  to  time,  and  bb 
preaching  soon  began  to  show  fruit  Men  of  character  and  cuitivatioQ 
became  his  disciples.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1830,  they  were  organized 
at  Manchester,  Ontario  county,  New  York,  under  the  title  of  "Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,"  and  in  June  following  their  first 
conference  was  held,  when  Smith  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  visible 
church  of  about  thirty  people.  This  was  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  now 
become  a  large  and  flourishing  shrub. 

Persecution  began  with  the  first  organization  of  the  Mormon  church. 
A  dam  cast  across  a  stream  of  water  by  Smith,  for  baptismal  purposes, 
was  destroyed  by  some  of  the  people  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  prophet  was 
boldly  charged  with  robbery,  swindling,  and  lying,  and  was  menaced  with 
personal  injury.  With  the  cunning  of  a  shrewd  tactician,  Smith  meekly 
acknowledged  his  past  sins,  plead  his  repentance,  and  called  Gk>d  to  wit- 
ness his  present  purity  of  life.  This  disarmed  violence,  if  not  opposition. 
Tet  the  future  appeared  lowering,  and  &om  that  time  the  eyes  of  the 
"Saints"  were  turned  toward  tiie  more  generous  soil  of  the  West 
Oliver  Cowdrey,  a  schoolmaster,  and  Sidney  Rigdon,  and  Parly  B. 
Pratt,  ready  writers  and  fluent  speakers,  who  had  been  preaching  hetero- 
doxy in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  had  embraced  the  Mormon  £ith,  and 
soon  -arrangements  were  made  to  plant  the  church  on  the  borders  of  the 
Western  wilderness.  In  January,  1831,  a  revelation  was  made,  com- 
manding the  Saints  to  emigrate  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  where  Pratt  aod 
Kigdon  had  already  gathered  over  a  thousand  converts  to  receiye  them. 
Great  rejoicings  were  had  on  the  arrival  of  the  prophet,  and  the  meetings 
of  the  Saints  exhibited  some  of  the  wildest  phases  of  fanaticism.  Int^^ 
ligence  of  the  new  wonder  spread  abroad,  and  from  all  the  li^e  countr;^ 
a  hundred  miles  distant,  people  flocked  to  see  and  hear  the  novelty.  Th^ 
infection  spread,  and  many  of  the  illiterate  backwoodsmen  illustrated  th« 
line, 

"Those  who  oame  to  sooff,  remained  to  pray." 

A  new  revelation  was  given.  A  command  went  forth  to  plant  the  new 
Jerusiilem,  where  Christ  was  to  reign  with  his  saints,  a  temporal  Eling, 
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deeper  in  the  wilderness.  Cowdrey  explored  the  forests  and  prairies 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  made  reports  of  the  beaaty  and  fertility  of 
the  country,  as  glowing  as  those  of  the  Hebrew  spies  from  among  tfae 
grape-vines  of  EschoL  Smith  and  a  few  IHends  started  ^or  the  lirnd  of 
promise.  Leaving  9<t.  Lonis,  they  penetrated  the  wilderness  on  foot  to 
Independence,  in  Jackson  county,  JVOssouri,  three  hundred  mues  distml 
They  were  charmed  with  the  climate  and  the  scene,  and  near  Independ- 
ence Smith  chose  the  spot  for  building  Zion.  It  was  desigpiated  by  a 
special  revelation,  and  he  immediately  set  about  the  great  work.  He 
preached  fervidly  to  crowds  of  Indians,  squatters,  and  negroes,  some  of 
whom  became  converts.  He  laid  out  the  area  for  the  great  temple  and 
dedicated  the  spot  to  the  Lord.  He  established  a  bishop  there,  and  after 
a  sojourn  of  three  weeks  departed  for  Kirtland,  aceompanied  by  ten 
Elders  of  the  church. 

Kirtland  was  made  a  "Stake"  or  snpport'of  Zion,  and  it  was  resohed 
to  remain  there  five  years,  until  the  temple  in  the  wilderness  should  be 
built  A  bank  was  established,  with  Smith  for  president,  and  Bigdon, 
cashier.  The  chief  men  were  also  partners  in  a  mill  and  store,  and  soon 
the  whole  of  the  Prophet's  family  were  raised  from  poverty  to  affluence. 
Joseph  continued  to  preach  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  proselyting 
and  procuring  money  from  his  dupes  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  build- 
ing the  Temple  and  the  City  of  Zion.  The  preaching  and  the  practice 
of  the  Saints  did  not  always  agree,  and  they  fell  into  disrepute  with  their 
neighbors.  Fends  arose  in  the  body  of  the  church,  because  "common 
men  "  pretended  to  receive  revelations  from  God.  Their  meetings  were 
often  disturbed  by  the  "  Gentiles ;  "  and  on  one  occasion,  in  mid-winter, 
the  Prophet  was  dragged  from  his  bed,  at  a  little  village  called  Hiram, 
vhere  he  was  residing,  and  after  being  severely  handled,  was  tarred  and 
feathered.  Rigdon  was  in  the  same  village,  and  similarly  treated  by  the 
mob.  Soon  after  this  outrage  Smith  left  Ohio  to  "fulfill  the  revelation" 
in  Missouri. 

A  special  revelation  informed  Smith  thiit  the  spot  he  had  selected  for 
the  Temple  of  Zion,  was  the  very  place  where  "Adam's  altar  was  boflt, 
in  the  centre  of  the  Garden  of  Eden."  The  corner  stone  of  the  Temple 
was  laid.  Saints  were  gathered,  the  forest  was  felled,  and  a  city  was  soon 
seen  springing  up  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness.  All  property  was 
consecrated  to  the  Lord ;  a  tithe  of  all  labor,  and  time,  and  earnings  was 
devoted  to  the  building  of  the  Temple ;  public  store-houses  to  recehe 
the  offerings  and  donations  were  built,  and  three  hundred  missioDaries, 
approved  by  the  Prophet,  were  sent  out  in  all  directions  to  preach  the 
new  gospel  and  gather  the  Saints  to  Zion.  These  apostles  were  snccess- 
fill,  and  company  after  company  of  converts  crossed  the  broad  Father  of 
Waters  and  pressed  forward  to  the  New  Jerusalem.  In  less  than  two 
years,  more  than  twelve  hundred  Saints  were  collected  in  Jackson  coanty, 
a  motley  gathering  of  people  of  almost  every  hue,  character,  and  creei 
There  were  ambitious  men  among  them,  and  feuds,  bitter  and  uncompro- 
mising, soon  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  jeopardized  its  exist- 
tence.  These  were  speedily  hushed  by  menances  of  perils  from  without 
The  people  of  Jackson  county  became  uneasy  because  of  the  claoship 
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ezli3»ited  bj  the  Mormons,  and  resolved  to  expel  them  before  they  be- 
etme  too  formidable  in  numbers.  Th^  were  driven  to  the  wilderness 
across  the  river,  and  their  consecrated  places  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
"Gentiles."  Smith  and  the  heads  of  the  church  had  returned  to  Kirt- 
iftod.  When  Uie  attack  upon  the  Mormons  was  known,  the  Prophet  sent 
a  band  of  men  called  the  "  Army  of  Zion,"  to  aid  the  persecuted  breth- 
ren. Alone,  these  valiant  men  could  not  cope  with  the  Missouri  militia 
and  anned  settlers ;  and  as  Heaven  did  not  seem  disposed  to  assist  the 
Saints,  the  expedition  proved  fruitless.  Zion  was  left  to  the  invaders. 
This  persecution  was  unprovoked,  and  the  Governor  of  Missouri  exerted 
an  his  influence  for  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
Mormons. 

The  expelled  Mormons  seated  themselves  in  Clay  county,  and  many 
returned  to  Eirtland.  In  May,  1834,  Smith  and  a  company  of  one  hun- 
dred Saints  visited  the  distressed  brethren  in  Missouri.  On  the  journey 
throBgh  the  wilderness.  Smith  adduced  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  authen- 
tidlj  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Among  some  ancient  mounds  was  found 
a  tm  fkeletOQ  with  an  arrow  between  its  ribs.  It  was  immediately 
reTeiM'to  the  Prophet  that  the  skeleton  was  that  of  a  Lamanite,  the 
people  treated  of  in  the  Book  of  Mormon ;  that  his  name  was  Zelpb,  a 
waraor  known  from  Cumorah  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  one  of  the 
^bjects  of  the  great  Prophet  Omandagus;  that  the  arrow  was  a  Laman- 
iti^h  one,  and  that  the  chief  was  killed  in  the  last  great  battle  fought  be- 
tween the  Lamanites  and  Nephites.  The  people  marveled,  and  the  faith 
of  aD  iras  strengthed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1884,  Smith  returned  to  Kirtland,  and  with  others, 
wtered  largely  into  property  speculations  in  1835  and  '86.  The  crash  of 
IB37  came ;  the  Bank  of  Kirtland  failed ;  the  managers  were  prosecuted 
for  swindling,  and  Smith  had  a  revelation  commanding  himself,  Rigdon, 
and  oth»8  to  leave  Eirtland  under  cover  of  night,  and  go  to  the  breth- 
ren m  Missouri  They  found  the  church  In  great  disorder.  The  num- 
^  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  quarrels  with  the  "  Gentiles  "  around 
tbem  often  waxed  into  conflicts.  A  spirit  of  insubordination  appeared 
in  the  church,  and  by  revelation.  Smith  denounced  Cowdrey,  Rigdon,  and 
^^  early  associates.  Contention  within  and  without  menaced  the 
pbnreh  with  destruction,  and  for  three  years  great  excitement  prevailed 
in  Mittoiiri.  The  Mormons  and  their  opponents  had  frequent  collisions, 
and  many  lives  were  sacrifleed.  Some  of  the  fiery  spirits  among  the 
Uonnons  openly  defied  tiie  people  of  Missouri,  and  even  threatened  to 
i^^v^  upon  St  Lonis,  and  lay  it  in  ashes.  These  imprudent  menaces 
•^wpcated  the  people  to  such  a  degree  that  the  civil  power  could  not 
'^^tnin  them.  Tales  of  polygamy,  debauchery,  theft,  and  murder,  were 
told  of  the  Mormons,  and  their  utter  expulsion  firom  the  State  was  de- 
^ed.  A  lawless,  heartless  mob,  under  the  implied  sanction  of  the 
^  tothority,  assumed  the  task,  and  during  the  bleak  days  of  Novem- 
\  (^,  1838,  the  Mormons  were  driven  before  them  like  chaff  on  the  blast, 
^^^^ttd  the  Mississippi  Young  and  old,  the  sick,  the  feeble,  delicate 
^omen  tnd  sucklings,  were  exposed  to  storms,  hunger,  and  every  priva- 
^Q-  In  sad  pli^t,  weighed  down  with  intensest  sufferings,  twelve 
21 
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thousand  of  these  miserable  people  arrived  apon  the  western  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  pursued  by  the  exasperated  Missonrians.  The  people  of 
Illinois,  on  the  opposite  shore,  commiserated  their  fate,  and  opened  to 
them  the  arms  of  succor.  This  cruel  persecution  of  thousands  of  innocent 
people,  is  a  lasting  stain  upon  the  character  not  only  of  Missouri,  but  the 
boasted  and  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live.  Instead  of  damping  the 
ardor  of  the  Saints,  it  increased  it  a  hundred  fold ;  and  in  this  case,  ss 
in  all  others,  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  "  became  "  the^seed  of  the 
church." 

Upon  a  rich  delta  formed  by  the  Desmoines  and  Mississippi  BiTers,  in 
Hancock  county,  Illinois,  the  homeless  and  starving  fugitives  pitched 
theit  tents,  and  the  spot  was  solemnly  consecrated  as  an  '^  everlasting 
residence  "  for  the  Saints.  A  town  soon  arose,  and  was  named  Nsqtoo, 
the  City  of  Beauty ;  and  upon  the  brow  of  a  lofty  bluflf  a  temple  site 
was  chosen,  and  consecrate.  A  plan  of  the  temple  waa  reveieded  to 
Smith,  and  a  Gentile  architect  was  employed  to  construct  it  Wifli 
pomp  and  solemn  ceremonials  its  comer-stone  was  laid  on  the  6di  of  I 
April,  1841.  It  was  buUt  of  beautiful  wliite  limestone,  and  in  style, 
size,  and  decorations  was  intended  to  exceed  in  magnificence  every  other 
fane  upon  earth.  The  Saints  every  where  responded  nobly  to  the  caD 
for  contributions,  and  when  the  Mormons  left  Nauvoo  for  the  land  of 
the  Honey  Bee,  they  had  expended  almost  a  million  of  dollars  upon  Uiis 
temple. 

A  day  of  peace  now  dawned  upon  the  the  Mormon  Chuich,  and  its 
head  was  assiduous  in  promoting  its  strength  and  extension.  Hade 
wiser  by  past  conflicts,  he  prepared  for  future  contingencies,  and  a  large 
portion  of  his  brethren  were  organized  into  a  military  corps,  called  "The 
Nauvoo  Legion,"  of  which  he  assumed  command  and  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-general. He  was  fond  of  military  display,  and  this  fine  coTpS| 
was  often  paraded.  On  such  occasions  the  prophet  usually  appeared  at 
their  head,  accompanied  by  a  half-dozen  ladies  on  horseback,  who  were 
dressed  in  black  velvet,  and  wore  waving  plumes  of  white  feathers. 
Yet  he  did  not  forget  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church,  and  he  often 
crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  preached  the  new  gospel  to  groups  (^Indians 
on  the  borders  of  the  prairies  of  Iowa. 

External  peace  seemed  productive  of  internal  troubles.  Sidney  Kg- 
don  and  others  began  to  receive  monstrous  revelations,  and  among  othk 
things  was  authority  for  one  man  to  have  several  "  spiritual  wives ; "  & 
doctrine  which  has  now  become  settled  as  correct,  and  which  is  manifest- 
ed by  polygamy  openly  practiced  and  defended.  Rumors  of  these  im- 
moral doctrines  and  corresponding  practices  went  abroad,  and  the  people 
of  Illinois  felt  scandalized.  Smith  endeavored  to  allay  Uie  storm  of  in- 
dignation which  he  saw  rising,  by  flat  contradictions,  excommunicatiooa  (i 
indiscreet  revelators,  and  denunciations  of  some  of  the  most  actire  agi* 
tators  in  Nauvoo.  The  denounced  and  excommunicated  retaliated. 
Smith  was  charged  with  all  the  crimes  he  had  accused  others  of;  and  i 
newspaper  was  established  in  Nauvoo  to  expose  his  alleged  vicious  con- 
duct. By  his  order  the  obnoxious  press  was  destroy^  the  printing 
materials  were  scattered  to  the  winds  and  the  editors  were  obliged  to  fle^ 
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for  their  lives.  At  Carthage  thej  procured  warrants  for  the  arrost  of 
the  Prophet,  his  brother  Hymm,  and  sixteen  others,  accused  of  being 
accessories  in  the  destruction  of  the  printing-office.  The  constables  aopt 
to  arrest  them  were  expelled  from  the  city.  The  people  of  the  conat| 
resolved  to  vindicate  their  laws,  and  the  militia  were  ordered  out  The 
Mormons  fortified  their  citj,  and  the  Nauvoo  Legion  slept  upon  their 
ajrms.  The  torch  of  civil  war  was  lighted,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  took  the  field  in  person.  To  avoid  bloodshed  be  parleyed  with  the 
Mormon  leaders,  and  persuaded  the  Smiths  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
civil  authority,  with  the  assurance  that  they  should  receive  protection  and 
justice.  The  Prophet  and  his  brother  Hyrum  were  arrested  and  sent  to 
Carthage  jail.  A  new  issue  wati  now  raised — the  Smiths  were  charged 
with  high  treason.  The  fiercest  animosity  existed  bween  the  people  of 
Hancock  county  and  the  Mormons.  Rumor  magnified  every  fact  and 
event,  and  the  idea  prevailed  that  at  the  connivance  of  the  Oovernor,  the 
Mormon  leaden  would  be  allowed  to  escape.  This  idea  grew  into  rig- 
orous action.  The  people  vowed  that  '\L{  law  could  not  reach  them, 
powder  and  shot  should ; "  and  on  the  eveuhig  of  the  2Tth  of  Jone, 
1844,  a  mob,  with  blackened  faces,  fell  upon  and  dispersed  the  goardst 
Carthage  jail,  and  rushed  into  the  prisQu  where  the  two  SmiUis  were  cos- 

Hined.  Hyrum  was  shot  dead  in  the  cell,  and  the  Prophet  was  mort^j 
wounded  while  attempting  to  leap  firom  a  window.  He  was  placed 
against  a  wall  by  one  of  the  gang,  and  dispatched  by  bullets  firom  foor 
muskets.  The  murderers  were  never  identified.  Thus  died,  by  the 
hands  of  violence,  the  great  head  and  founder  of  the  "  Church  of  Jesos 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,"  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine  years.  His 
death  is  accounted  a  martyrdom  by  his  followers,  and  his  name  and  deeds 
are  held  in  great  reverence  among  them. 

The  death  of  the  Prophet  aroused  the  vengeance  of  the  Mormons,  and 
they  burned  with  a  desire  to  go  forth  and  spread  desolation  among  tlu) 
Gentiles.  Happily  for  all,  moderate  councils  prevailed,  and  their 
thoughts  were  turned  to  the  choice  of  a  new  head.  Bigdon,  neit  in  of- 
fice to  Smith,  claimed  the  honor ;  but  the  College  of  tto  Twelve  Apos- 

^  ties  conferred  it  upon  the  president  of  their  council,  Brigham  Toongv 
There  were  other  aspirants,  and  these,  with  Bigdon,  stirred  up  jHnfiee- 
tion.  They  were  all  excommunicated,  and  since  that  time  the  infoence 
of  Bigdon  has  steadily  waned. 

Brigham  Toung,  who  is  yet  at  the  head^  of  this  remarkable  *'theo- 
democratic  "  community,  seems  well-fitted  for  his  station.  Modest  and 
retiring  in  his  private  deportment,  he  is  energetic  and  fervid  in  hk  public 
ministrations,  and  has  unbounded  influtnce  over  his  people.  Bh  genio^ 
was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  College  of  Twelve  before  ^  death  of 
Smith,  and  he  received  their  unanimous  sufl^rage.  With  great  seal  M 
applied  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his  responsible  duties.  He  estab^ 
lished  order  and  quiet  at  Nauvoo.  Around  the-  City  of  Beauty  the  wil^ 
demess  was  every  where  bursting  into  bloom  under  the  hand  of  cultore, 
when  the  mutterings  of  another  storm  of  persecution  were  heard.  TU 
horizon  began  to  darken,  when  Bigdon  and  other  recusants,  intent  ol 
revenge,  sent  forth  horrid  tales  of  debauchery  and  crbue  at  Nauvoo,  U 
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be  caught  up  and  repeated^by  tiie  myriad-tongaed  press  in  eveiy  part  of 
the  land.  The  Mormons  were  considered  too  Tile  for  toleration  in  a 
Christian  country;  and  again  mobocra(^  sent  forth  its  behests  to  lawless 
men.  The  smaller  Mormon  settlements  were  attacked  by  armed  mobe, 
and  all  Illinois  became  the  theatre  of  civil  commotion.  From  distant 
States  public  indignation  cheered  on  the  assailaiils,  and  it  was  soon  pe^ 
ceived  that  another  Mormon  exodos  was  inevitable.  With  moistened 
eyes  and  swelling  hearts,  the  Saints  prepared  to  leave  the  City  of  Beauty 
and  the  Temple  they  so  much  prized.  A  special  revelation  commanded  a 
departure  for  the  far-off  wilderness  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1846,  sixteen  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  crossed  the 
Mississippi  on  the  ice,  and  traveling  with  ox-teams  and  on  foot,  pene- 
trated the  wilderness  to  the  Indian  country,  near  Council  Bluffs,  on  the 
Missouri.  Property  was  disposed  of  at  Nauvoo,  and  during  that  spring 
company  after  company,  with  their  cattle,  hastened  to  join  their  brethren 
on  the  distant  prairies. 

Many  lingered ;  for  a  revelation  commanded  the  completion  and  dedi- 
cation of  their  Temple.  This  tarrying  excited  distrust  of  Mormon  faith, 
and  the  mob  again  armed  to  drive  the  Saints  away.  The  Legion  de- 
fended the  city.  Many  conflicts  ensued,  but  the  assailants  were  kept  at 
bay  until  the  Temple  was  finished.  Then  came  the  dedication.  It  was  a 
scene  of  great  interest — a  tableau  such  as  our  continent  had  nerer 
exhibited.  The  Temple  itself  was  a  magnificent  work  of  art — a  won- 
derful monument  of  the  unity  and  energy  of  ft  strange  people.  Yoang 
men  and  maidens  came  with  festoons  of  flowers,  to  decorate  tbe  twelie 
elaborately-carved  oxen,  upon  which  rested  the  baptismal  laver.  The 
walls  were  enriched  by  symbolic  ornaments,  and  in  the  splendor  of  lamps 
and  torches,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  carved  and  gilded  upon  the  walk, 
glittered  like  their  great  originals.  Prayers  were  uttered,  chants  were 
sung,  and  the  voice  of  the  great  Seer,  in  tbe  midst  of  bishops  in  their 
sacerdotal  robes,  solemnly  pronounced  the  Temple  dedicated  ta  Almighty 
Ood.  Even  while  these' impressive  services  were  in  progres,  the  sounds 
of  preparation  for  departure  were  heard  throughout  the  city;  and  an 
hour  after  the  walls  were  stripped  of  the  precious  emblems,  the  Hghts 
extinguished,  the  portals  closed,  and  the  inscription,  '*  The  House  of  (he 
Lord:  Built  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  LaUer-day  SmnU: 
Holiness  to  the  Lord:"  was  placed  over  it,  the  great  body  of  the  per- 
secuted were  crowding  to  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  with  their  feces 
toward  the  Occident.  On  the  very  day  when  the  costly  Temple  was  ded- 
icated, it  was  abandoned  to  the  "  Gentiles."  Thirty  months  afterward,  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  ali  midnight;  and  in  May,  1860,  the  City  of 
Beauty,  then  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Icarians,  from  Paris,  was  desolated 
by  a  tornado,  and  the  partially-restored  Temple  was  cast  to  the  earth,  a 
heap  of  ruins.  In  September,  1846,  the  last  lingering  Mormons  tt 
Nauvoo  were  driven  out,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  by  1600  troops; 
and  these  homeless  exiles — sick  men,  feeble  women,  and  delicate  girls- 
were  compelled  to  traverse  the  wilderness  of  Missouri  during  the  atomw 
and  frosts  of  autumn  and  winter. 

Under  the  guidance  of  President  Young,  the  Mormon  host  reached  the 
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banks  of  the  Missouri,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  States,  at  the  opening  of 
snmmer.  There  they  were  met  by  an  officer  of  the  United  State  Army,  with 
a  requisition  to  famish  a  body  of  men  to  serve  in  the  war  with  Mezieo. 
Although  smarting  under  the  lash  of  persecution  and  a  deep  sense  of 
wrong,  they  cheerfully  obeyed;  and  within  three  days,  a  corps  of  fire 
hundred  men,  the  very  sinews  of  the  Mormon  host,  were  organized,  and 
departed  for  California,  to  fight  in  defense  of  a  flag  under  which  they  had 
vainly  sought  protection.  It  was  an  example  of  loyalty  which  greatly 
blunted  the  kc^en  edge  of  detraction. 

There,  npon  the  broad  prairies,  they  turned  up  the  virgin  soU  and 
planted.  Leaving  a  few  to  cultivate  and  gather  for  wanderers  who  might 
come  after  them,  the  host  moved  on.  Never  since  the  exodus  of  Isnd 
from  Egypt  has  a  pageant  so  full  of  interest,  so  consecrated  by  loftiest 
heroism,  been  witnessed.  Order  marked  every  step  of  their  progress. 
The  voice  of  the  Seer  was  to  them  the  voice  of  God,  and  implicit  obe- 
dience was  the  result  of  his  commands.  Discipline  every  where  pre- 
vailed. Every  ten  wagons  were  under  the  command  of  a  captain,  who 
obeyed  a  captain  of  fifty ;  and  the  latter,  in  turn,  obeyed  a  centurion,  or 
captain  of  a  hundred,  or  else  a  member  of  the  High  Council  of  the 
Church.  They  formed  Tabernacle  Camps,  or  temporary  "  Stakes,"  at 
eligible  points,  where  they  stopped  to  sow  and  reap,  to  spin  and  weare, 
and  perform  necessary  mechanical  work.  Oreat  cheerfulness  preiailed 
among  them ;  and  singing  and  dancing,  sports  and  pastimes  agreeaUj 
alternated  with  the  duties  of  labor  and  devotion.  They  made  short 
marches,  and  encamped  in  military  order  every  night  No  obstacles  im- 
peded their  progress.  They  forded  swift-running  streams,  and  bridged 
the  deeper  floods.  Disease  could  not  chill  their  zeal,  nor  bridle  their 
hopes.  Many  were  swept  away  by  miasmatic  fevers,  and  were  buried  bj 
the  way  during  the  summer  and  autumn ;  and  when  winter  fell  npon 
them,  in  the  midst  of  those  vast  plains,  inhabited  by  the  Pottawademies 
and  their  neighbors,  their  sufferings  were  great,  notwithstanding  thej 
enlisted  the  liveliest  sympathies  of  the  aborigines.  They  made  caves  in 
^  the  sand-hills  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  fierce  winds  which  came 

howling  from  tfie  snowy  mountains  of  Nebraska ;  and  when  spring  came, 
they  marked  out  the  site  of  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Great  Prairie  inhabited  by  the  Omahaws.  More  than  sevea 
hundred  houses  were  built;  a  Tabernacle  was  raised;  mills  and  work- 
shops were  constructed,  and  a  newspaper  (The  FrorUier  Guardian)  ^9A 
published.*  The  rich  alluvium  around  was  turned  up  by  the  plow,  seed 
was  sown,  and  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn  abundant  harresti 
were  gathered.  Missionaries  were  sent  to  Oregon,  California,  and  even 
'to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Australia.  Others,  like  Caleb  and  Josboa, 
were  sent  to  **  spy  out  ^  the  wilderness  before  them,  and  find  another  fi^ 
ting  place  for  an  "everlasting  habitation.''     The  valley  of  the  Oreat 

*  This  city  was  named  Kane,  in  honor  of  a  gentlemen  of  tliat  name  fa  htoOta 
of  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,  the  Polar  explorer  j,  who  was  then  their  guest,  and  wbo  hii 
ainoe  given  a  graphic  aoconnt  of  thia  remarkable  exodus,  in  a  leotve  befiNre  tht 
Pennsylvania  Mlatorical  Society. 
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Salt  Lake,  inclosed  within  lofty  and  ragged  monntains,  fertile,  isolated, 
and  healhtful,  was  chosen ;  and  thitherward,  early  in  the  season,  a  pio- 
neer company  of  143  picked  men  and  seventy  wagons,  drawn  by  horses, 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  members  of  the  High 
Council,  proceeded  with  seeds  and  implements  of  agricoltnre.  Their 
route  was  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  River, 
to  Fort  Laramie,  where  they  crossed  the  stream ;  and  following  it«  coarse 
at  the  base  of  the  ragged  Black  Hills,  penetrated  the  South  Pass.  Tbej 
were  now  fairly  among  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Along  the  Sweet  Water, 
through  deep  rocky  cafions,  across  the  Green  River,  and  the  rashing 
Bear  and  Weber,  and  over  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Utah  range,  thej 
toiled  until  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  July,  184t,  when  they  beheld,  from 
the  top  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  the  placid  Salt  Lake  glittering  in 
the  beams  of  the  setting  .sun.  To  those  weary  wanderers  this  mouDtain- 
top  was  a  Pisgah  —  it  was  a  scene  of  .wonc&ons  interest  Westward, 
lofty  peaks,  bathed  in  purple  air,  pierced  the  sky ;  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  north  and  south,  stretched  the  fertile  Valley  of  Promise,  and  here 
and  there  the  vapors  of  hot  springs,  gushing  from  rocky  coverts,  curled 
above  the  hills  like  smoke  from  the  hearth-^es  of  home. 

The  pilgrims  entered  the  valley  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  and  on  &e  24th 
the  President  and  High  Council  arrived.  Within  a  week  potatoes  were 
planted,  the  site  of  a  city  chosen  upon  a  gentle  slope  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream  which  they  named  Jordan,  connecting  the  more  southern  Utah 
Lake  with  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  a  fort  was  commenced,  quite  extensi?e 
seeding  began,  and  with  solemn  ceremonies  the  land  was  consecrated  to 
the  Lord.  When  the  seed  put  forth  in  aut^n,  an  immense  army  of 
black  bugs  came  and  destroyed  the  tender  blaAfi,  and  a  dearth  menaced 
the  pioneers.  Soon  great  flocks  of  beautiful  white  birds,  strangers  in  the 
valley,  came  like  angels  every  moraing,  devoured  the  **  black  Philistines," 
and  at  evening  soared  away  to  their  mysterious  retreats  beyond  the  mooa- 
tains.  They  saved  a  portion  of  the  crop,  but  famine  came.  The  Mor- 
mons boiled  the  hides  of  slaughtered  animals  for  food,  and  dug  roots  for 
sustenance  by  the  side  of  the  savage  Utes  among  the  hills.  Deliverance 
came.  A  large  party  came  forward  from  the  Missouri  region  with 
abundance  of  grain.  Fields  were  seeded ;  the  mild  autumn  air  and  warm 
sun  matured  late  planted  crops,  and  they  were  blessed  with  plenty.  The 
following  year  (1848)  the  inhabitants  of  Kane  pressed  forward  to  the 
valley,  and  Saints  flocked  thither  from  various  points.  The  New  Jeru- 
salem was  laid  out  within  an  area  of  four  square  miles,  with  broad  streets 
and  spacious  side-walks.  The  work  of  building  a  city  went  on  rapidly. 
A  spacious  house  was  built  for  the  President  and  Council,  and  in  less 
than  two  years  after  the  advent  of  the  pioneers  in  the  valley,  a  conven- 
tion was  called  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City  (March  5,  1849)  to  organizes 
civil  goverament  A  **  free  and  independent  goverament,  by  the  name 
of  the  State  of  Deser^t^^^  was  ordained,  and  a  constitution  was  adopted 
designed  to  remain  in  force  only  until  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shoijd  erect  the  settlement  into  a  Territory.  Under  this  teny;)oraiy  in- 
strument, whose  provisions  were  consonant  with  the  Federal  Constita- 
tion,  governmental  machinery  for  ''  Oentile"  residents  and  travelers,  was 
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pat  in  operation,  the  Mormonfl  themselves  being  goTerned  entirely  by 
the  Head  of  the  Chnich.    A  territorial  goTemment  was  estdMiflhed  in 
1850,  and  in  October  of  that  year  the  President  of  the  United  States 
appointed  Brigham  Tonng  gOTemor. 
.   The  Mormons  are  now  making  strennons  efforts  to  increase  the  popn- 
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olalion  of  their  teeritory.  To  this  end  they  have  sent  emmissaries  abroad 
to  inyite  the  Saints  to  the  new  Zion,  and  a  snm  exceeding  a  qndrter  of  a 
mUllon  of  dollars  have  been  provided,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  poor  pilgrims  thither.  The  pens  of  Orson  Pratt  (who  es- 
tablished a  monthly  publication  called  The  Seer,  at  Washington  City) 
their  jrreat  expounder,  and  others,  are  busy  in  the  promulgation  of  their 
peculiar  views,  and  in  encomiums  upon  the  beau^  of  the  country,  the 
peaeefnlnes  and  purity  of  society,  and  the  general  happiness  of  the  peo- 
pie  of  Deseret. 

In  Great  Britain  their  converts  are  very  numerous,  amounting  at  the 
praient  time  to  not  less  than  80,000.  In  the  three  kingdoms  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  they  had,  m  1851,  12  high  priests,  1761  elders, 
1590  priests,  1226  teachers,  and  682  deacons.  Since  1888  more  than  50,000 
converts  have  been  baptized  in  Great  Britain,  of  whom  about  17,000  have 
jomed  their  brethren  in  America.  A  large  portioj^  of  them  land  at  New 
^eans,  and  others  go  around  Cape  Horn  to  California,  and  thence  to 
*^l^it  They  have  missionaries  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe— even 
w  Celestials  of  China  have  heard  thdr  preaching,  and  the  sect  numbers 
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at  the  pr^seat  tiise,  aot  far  irom  S00,000  Mmk  I  Shonld  pemnneDt  pros- 
peritj  atliAud  the  comBooawealth  of  Demerit,  the  peal  balk  of  these  eoa- 
yerts  will  doabUess  be  gathered  there.  What  will  be  the  resolt  of  the 
coDsolidatioQ  of  such  a  people,  one  ii^  ioteiest  and  faith,  in  the  heart  of 
oor  continent  whose  acknowledged  head  is  sapreme  In  ail  things,  spirit- 
nal,  temporal,  social,  and  political,  is  a  question  worthy  of  the  profoaod 
attention  of  statesmen  and  politick  ecoBomists. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  Mormons  is  one  of  the  most  remarkaUe 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  consists  in  a  seriea^pf  extensire  valleys  sod 
rocky  margins,  spread  out  in  an  immense  basin,  surrounded  by  ragged 
mountains,  out  of  which  no  waters  flow.  It  is  midway  between  the 
States  on  the  Mississippi  and  tibe  Padic  Ocean,  perfectly  isolated  from 
habitable  regions,  and  embracing  a  domain  "  eoTering  sixteen  degrees  <^ 
longitude  in  the  Utah  latitudea"  On  the  east  are  the  sterile  spurs  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  stretching  down  to  the  vast  plains  trarei^  by  the 
Platte  river ;  on  the  west,  extending  nearly  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Pa- 
cific, are  arid  salt  deserts,  broken  by  barren  mountains ;  and  north  sod 
south  are  immense  mountaia  districts,  unsusceptible  to  habitation  bj 
man. 

According  to  Kane,  Stansbury,  Ounnison  and  others  who  have  visited 
that  region,  the  Great  Basin  is  more  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
ocean,  between  the  Nevada  and  Wahsatch  ranges.  The  Great  Salt  Lake 
is  on  the  eastern  side  of  an  interior  basin  five  hundred  miles  in  diameter^ 
and  its  southeastern  shore,  where  the  Mormons  have  settled,  is  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  whole  region.  The  country  along  the  Jordan  fh>]D 
Utah  Lake  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  i»  very  beautiful,  and  the  numerous 
streams  which  gush  from  the  hill  sides  are  cold,  fresh,  and  sparkling.* 
The  valleys  afibrd.  perennial  pasturage,  and  by  early  irrigation  they  are 
made  to  yield  abundant  crops.  Sixty  to  seventy  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  is  an  average  yield,  and  potatoes  and  Indian  com  grow  luxuriantly. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Great  Valley  is  capable  of  giving  sustenance,  froiQ 
each  square  mile,  to  four  thousand  persons,  and  that  the  territory  eiDe- 
aerit  will  maintidh,  with  ease,  a  million  of  inhabitants. .  Wild  game 
abounds  in  the  mountains,  and  the  streams  are  filled  with  exoellent  fish) 
the  climate  is  delightfUi  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  *^  breatfoag  is  a 
real  luxury.'' 

Southward,  over  the  rim  of  the  basin,  is  a  fine  cotton-growing  regioi 
into  which  the  Mormons  are  penetrating.  The  vast  hills  and  mounisin 
slopes  present  the  finest  pasturage  in  the  world  for  sheep,  idpaeas  sod 
goats.  The  water  power  of  the  whole  mountain  region  is  immense. 
Iron  minds  everywhere  abound;  and  in  the  Ghreen  River  Baaia  are 
inexhaustible  beds  of  coal  In  these  great  natural  reeouroea  and 
defenses,  possessed  by  a  people  of  such  indomitable  energy  and  perseve^ 
ranee  as  the  Mormons,  we  see  the  vital  elements  of  a  powerful  moontain 

* LieBtenant  Chumlson  says  of  the  Great  SaK  Lake :  **The  water  is  peribctiy 
salurated  with  salt,  and  so  dense  that  persons  float,  eork-like,  on  its  waves,  or 
stand  BiiB]>ended  with  ease,  with  the  ahoulden  exposed  above  the  BUifkoe."*-^*  Tin 
MormotUf  etc.,  p.  18.  -  ■    <  .      t     . 
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Ditioii,  in  the  heart  of  onr  continent,  and  in  the  direct  pi^thway  Mm  the 
Atltntie  to  the  Pacific  States,  that  may  yet  play  a  most  important  part, 
lor  good  or  eril,  in  the  destinies  of  onr  country  and  of  the  w(n*ld. 

The  Mormons  hold  to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptum,  bnt  teach  that  it 
is  not  only  efficacious  in  the  salvation  of  the  recipient,  but  that  a  person 
may  be  baptiaed  for  the  unregenerated  dead — that  a  man  may  become  a 
s&?ior  for  a  friend  already  in  the  spiritrworld.  They  profess  to  adhere 
to  primitiTe  forma  of  church  goremment  and  have  the  several  orders  of 
officers.  The  efficacy  of  Confirmation,  or  laying  on  of  hands  for  (he 
imptrtaUon  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  taught,  but  this,  like  other  rites,  is 
Tarioosly  interpreted  by  different  teachers.  In  all  their  ministrations,  the 
Mormon  teaeh^s  are  liberal  latitudinarians.  Like  the  Epicureans,  they 
teadi  the  ^joyment  of  all  the  pleasures  of  this  life.  Their  church 
worship  is  opened  and  closed  by  the  performance  of  lively  airs  by  a  band 
of  mvsic ;  the  revered  elders  join  in  the  dances,  feastings,  and  sports  of 
the  people,  and  the  whole  College  of  Apostles  are  what  pleasure-loving 
folk  would  call  "jolly  fellows."  The  bosom  of  the  church  of  Latter 
Daj  Sainla  offers  the  joys  of  a  Mussulman's  Paradise  to  its  children. 

Polygamy  has  doubtless  been  practiced  by  the  chief  men  of  the  Church, 
erer  since  Uie  revelation  on  that  subject  to  Sidney  Bigdon,  at  Nauvoo. 
It  was  giTCB  the  soft  appellation  of  "spiritual  wife  doctrine,"  Mid  they 
iOQght  to  give  the  impression  that  its  practice  betook  of  the  purity  of 
Plaionic  love.  But  the  world  wouldnot  believe  it,  although  the  inspired 
Prophet  himself  declared  it  They  still  asserted  the  purity  of  the  rela- 
tion, even  after  they  had  founded  their  isolated  oity  in  the  wilderness ; 
but  inldligeDt  Oentiles,  when  visiting  them,  discovered  the  materiality  of 
the  doctrine.  "  I  was  not  aware  before,"  says  a  recent  writer,  *'  that  po- 
iTgtffly  was  sanctioned  by  their  creed,  beyond  a  species  of  ethereal  Pla- 
toBism  wluch  accorded  to  its  especial  Saints  chosen  partners  called 
Bpffftial  wives ;  but  I  now  found  that  these,  ccmtrary  to  one's  ordinary 
BotioDs  of  Sfnritualism,  gave  birth  to  cherubs  and  unfledged  angels."  No  / 
longer  able  to  conceal  the  fact  from  the  world,  they  now  openly  fcvow 
sad  ddfend  the  practice  of  polygamy.  They  even  give  it  the  sanction 
of  a  religions  duty  as  a  meima  of  greater  happiness  in  the  future  world. 
Thej  teach  Uiat  no  woman  can  attain  to  celestial  glory  without  a  hus- 
hmid  to  introduce  her  into  paradise;  nor  can  a  man  arrive  at  full 
V^feeiion  without  at  least  one  wife;  and  the  greater  the  number  he 
it  able  to  take  with  him,  the  higher  vjill  he  his  seat  in  the  celestial 
diff!  Ib  a  recent  number  of  The  Seer,  Pratt,  the  great  expounder  of 
tlieir  doctrines,  boldly  advocates  this  practice,  at  the  same  time  explain- 
iag  the  various  guards  which  they  profess  are  thrown  around  the  "  pecu- 
Htr  institution  "to  prevent  immoral  results.  Polygamy  is  now  openlv 
pnetieed  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  church 
iMcfe  each  as  many  wives  as  they  are  able  to  support.  It  is  said  that 
President  Young,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  has  at  least  thirty  wives  in  his 
braseholdl  Yet  we  must  not  unfairly  withhold  the  acknowledgment 
tha^  as  a  people,  they  practice  many  social  virtues.  They  are  temperate, 
odnitrious,  ft^gal,  and  honest  They  are  kind  and  hospitable  to  stran- 
gers; and  many  a  half-starved  oud  weary  emigrant  on  his  way  to  Oali- 
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fornia,  tias  had  reasoa  to  bless  the  Monnons  for  their  charity.  The  snr^ 
fece  of  society  there  exhibits  the  aspect  of  the  highest  degree  of  public 
and  private  rirtae  and  soand  morality.  Bnt  the  poison  is  at  vork 
secretly ;  and  not  many  years  will  elapse  before  its  effects  will  be  seen  od 
the  snrface  of  the  body  politic. 

To  the  mind  of  the  Christian,  the  religions  character  of  the  MonnoBs 
offers  a  dark  pictnre.  To  the  American  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  and 
the  Christian  philosopher,  the  political  and  social  aspect  of  the  sect 
awakens  fearfbl  apprehensions  concerning  the  fatnre.  The  Mormons  ar«, 
ostensibly,  loyal  to  the  federal  eonstitation,  and  profess  great  parity  ia 
their  social  relations.  WiU  their  loyalty  snrriye  the  day  of  sofficbt 
power  to  avenge  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered,  provoked  or  noty  at  the 
hands  of  American  citizens  ?  Is  their  allegiance  to  the  Head  of  their 
Chnrch  as  Supreme  Pontiff — "prophet,  priest,  and  king,"  spiritoal 
and  temporal — insignificant  and  without  meaning?  WiU  poljgaioT, 
now  openly  avowed  and  practiced,  be  productive  of  no  social  evils,  whidi 
may  menace  the  stability  of  public  virtue  Bnd  the  best  interests  of 
society  f  These  are  questions  of  vast  importance,  and  commsod  oor 
most  serious  attention.  The  fire  of  persecution  is  quenched,  we  hope, 
forever.  The  puissance  of  publk;  opinion,  formed  on  the  basis  of  public 
virtue  and  supported  by  public  law,  must  enter  the  lists  as  champioD  of 
social  purity  and  uncorrupt  republicanism.  The  sooner  the  toompet 
of  the  herald  is  heard  the  better.  The  sect  is  rapidly  increasuig  in  nQm- 
bers,  power  and  influence.  They  really  assume  political,  social,  sod 
religious  independence  of  all  the  world.  They  will  not  tolerate  pablk 
officers  among  them  who  are  not  of  their  faith.  They  enact  laws,  rege- 
late commerce,  coin  money,  and  do  all  other  things  which  an  indepeo- 
dent  state  claims  a  right  to  do.  Asserting  their  saintship  par  excelkm^ 
and  consequently  the  whole  earth  as  their  patrimony,  they  look  for  uni- 
versal dominion,  temporal  and  spiritual.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  Citr- 
the  New  Jerusalem — ^is  to  be  the  central  capital  where  the  glory  of  the 
eartH  is  to  be  displayed. 


PRAIRIE  AND  MOUNTAIN  REGIONS  EXPLORED. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  conceptions  connected  with  the  wbolc 
history  of  our  country  and  of  humanity,  in  the  present  age,  is  the 
gradual  and  inevitable  diffusion  of  a  civilized  population  throngbont  tk 
vast  domains  of  the  West,  until  they  even  reach  the  far  distant  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  Whatever  instrumentalities  may  aid  in  the  accomplisbmeot 
of  this  glorious  result,  deserve  the  commendation  and  praise  of  even 
patriot ;  and  few  Americans  can  boast  of  possessing  a  greater,  probably 
none  as  great,  a  share  in  the  promotion  of  this  benificent  result,  as  Col 
Fremont.  For  several  years  previous  to  1843,  the  tide  of  emigration 
continued  to  spread  like  a  slow  but  mighty  flood,  farther  and  farther  0T«r 
those  boundless  domains ;  but  many  dangers  and  difficulties  harassed  the 
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daring  adyentnrer,  as  he  thus  labored  heroically  to  plant  the  staadard  of 
civilization  in  the  midst  of  those  pimeval  solitndes.     In  1842,  a  thou- 
sand of  these  bold  pioneers  started  from  the  confines  of  Missouri,  and 
traversed  the  vast  plain  which  intervened  between  them  and  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.     They  then  crossed  that  mighty  barrier,  after 
enduring  extraordinary  privations  and  perils,  and  spread  themselves  out 
over  the  verdant  slope  which  descended  toward  the  calm  billows  and  the 
nuvexed  shores  of  the  Pacific.     The  American  Congress  at  this  period 
were  singularly  averse  to  taking  any  measures  which  would  protect 
these  settlers,  both  from  the  Indians,  and  from  the  other  hardships 
incident  to  their  adventurous  life.     The  British  Hudson  Bay  Company 
were  then  the  implacable  foes  of  every  American  colonist ;  and  they 
constantly  incited  the  Indians  to  the  most  infamous  outrages  upon  them. 
JLt  length,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Benton,  the  matter  of  the 
Western  territories,  and  the  remoter  domains  of  the  United  States,  was 
brought  before  Congress  in  1842.     Considerable  opposition  then  existed 
IB  the  minds  even  of  distinguished  and  enlightened  statesmen,  against 
any  expenditure  of  time  or  money,  in  the  promotion  of  the  security  and 
welfare  of  those  vast  tracts.     It  was  thought  that  the  time  for  action 
had  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  the  ouUay  would  not  be  remunerative. 
But  through  the  more  enlightened  exertions  of  the  great  statesman  of 
Missouri,  a  propitious  change  was  effected.     A  bill  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Linn,  a  senator  from  Missouri,  whose  purpose  was  to  protect  and 
eneoorage  ^migration  to  those  remote  regions  which  lay  in  the  valley  of 
the  Oregon,  and  around  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.     The  conse- 
quence of  this  movement  was,  that  soon  the  emigration  vastly  increased. 
Colonies  were  planted  throughout  Oregon,  composed  of  hardy  and  indus- 
trious settlers ;  and  the  foundations  were  then  laid,  broad  and  deep,  upon 
which  a  mighty  empire  will  hereafter  be  erected,  which  will  constitute  a 
pronusent  portion  of  tiie  prodigious  &mily  of  empires  which,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  will  occupy  and  adorn  this  whole  continent.     But  the 
chief  promotive  cause  of  that  very  emigration,  was  the  first  expedition 
of  Fremont  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  which  was  undertaken  in   the 
summer  of  1842.     His  purpose-  was  to  establish  the  feasibility  and 
safety  of  an  overland  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
States.     The  comprehensive  plan  of  this  expedition  comprised  the 
whole  of  those  western  territories  which  lie  between  the  Missouri  and 
the  Pacific ;  and  the  execution  of  his  plan  embraced  the  exploration  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  one  of  whose  highest  peaks,  that  of  the  Wind 
River,  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  it  was  his 
good  fortune  afterward  to  plant  the  standard  of  his  country. 

Before  his  appointment  to  this  memorable  expedition,  Lieut.  Fremont 
had  become  impressed  with  the  important  and  valuable  results  which 
such  a  venture  would  produce.  He  made  application  to  Col.  Abert, 
Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  for  permission  to  visit 
the  frontier  lying  beyond  the  Mississippi.  No  sooner  was  the  permission 
granted,  than  his  views  and  aspirations  enlarged ;  and  taking  back  the 
order  to  CoL  Afcert,  he  had  it  so  altered  as  to  include  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  to  specify  the  South  Pass  as  the  point  to  which  his 
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special  inyestigations  should  be  directed.  His  purpose  was  to  ascertain 
the  most  desirable  and  feasible  point  in  the  line  of  emigrant  trayel  across 
the  monntains,  in  order  that  greater  facilities  might  be  afforded  for  the 
safe  and  speedy  termination  of  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  westward- 
bonnd  pilgrim.  The  approval  of  the  secretary  of  war  was  then 
obtained ;  and  preparations  were  immediately  made  to  carry  ont  the 
enterprise.  Ample  philosophical  instraments  and  all  the  necessary 
stores  were  provided.  Twenty-five  voyageurs  were  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  chief  of  the  expedition.  Four  months  were  occupied  in 
accomplishing  the  arduous  task,  and  the  fullest  success  attended  the 
labors  of  the  adventurers.  Lieut.  Fremont,  with  four  chosen  men, 
boldly  ascended  the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  an  eminecce 
tni  then  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man ;  and  from  his  lofty  perch  he 
beheld  the  unknown  origin,  and  fountains,  among  the  gorges  and  rarines 
beneath  him,  whence  flowed  those  vast  rivers,  some  of  which  discharged 
their  mighty  burdens  into  the  capacious  Pacific,  and  some  into  the  more 
restless  bosom  of  the  Mississippi.  The  minute  details  of  this  snccessfol 
expedition  are  contained  in  the  succeeding  pages  and  need  not  here  be 
further  dwelt  upon.  But  he  who  peruses  this  stirring  yet  simple  and 
sublime  narrative,  must  rise  from  it  with  the  conviction,  that  Dem 
htfve  greater  devotion  and  courage,  more  resolution  and  forUdode,  or 
more  consummate  scientific  qualities,  been  employed  in  the  serrice  of 
science,  or  in  the  advancement  of  the  highest  and  noblest  aims  of  hama* 
nity  than  were  possessed  and  displayed  by  the  hero  of  this  narratire. 

To  Col.  J.  J,  Ahert,  chief  of  the  corps  of  Topographical  Enginemi 
Sm:  Agreeably  to  your  orders  to  explore  and  report  upon  the 
country  between  tiie  frontiers  of  Missouri  and  the  South  Pass  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Kansas  and  Great  Platte 
rivers,  I  set  out  from  Washington  city  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1842,  and 
arrived  at  St.  Louis  by  way  of  New  York,  the  22d  of  May,  where  the 
necessary  preparations  were  completed,  and  the  expedition  commeDced. 
I  proceeded  in  a  steamboat  to  Chouteau's  landing,  aboat  four  hundred 
miles  by  water  from  St.  Louis,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  riTer, 
whence  we  proceeded  twelve  miles  to  Mr.  Cyprian  Chouteau's  trading- 
house,  where  we  completed  our  final  arrangements  for  the  expedition. 

Bad  weather,  which  interfered  with  astronomical  observations,  delayed 
us  several  days  in  the  early  part  of  Junft  at  this  post,  which  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kansas  river,  about  ten  miles  above  the  month,  and 
six  beyond  the  western  boundary  of  Missouri.  The  sky  cleared  off  at 
length  and  we  were  enabled  to  determine  our  position,  in  longitude  00^ 
25'  46",  and  latitude  89®  6'  67".  The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  about 
700  feet.  Our  camp  in  the  mean  time,  presented  an  animated  and 
bustling  scene.  All  were  busily  engaged  in  completing  the  necessaij 
arrangements  for  our  campaign  in  the  wilderness,  and  profiting  by  this 
short  stay  on  the  verge  of  civilization,  to  provide  ourselves  with  m  the 
little  essentials  to  comfort  in  the  nomadic  life  we  were  to  lead  for  the 
ensuing  summer  months.  Gradually,  however,  everything — the  mo^^ 
riel  of  the  camp — men,  horses,  and  even  mules — settled  into  its  place; 
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aA  bj  the  10th  we  were  ready  to  depart;  but,  before  we  mount  our 
borecs,  I  will  give  a  short  deacriptiou  of  the  party  with  which  I  per- 
fonned  the  service. 

I  had  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  St  Louis  twenty-one  men, 
principally  Creole  and  Canadian  voyageurs,  who  had  become  familiar 
with  prairie  life  in  the  service  of  the  fur  companies  in  the  Indian  country.. 
Mr.  Charles  Preuss,  a  native  of  Germany,  was  my  assistant  in  the  topo- 
gnphieal  part  of  the  survey ;  L.  Maxwell,  of  Kaskaskia,  had  been 
engaged  as  hunter,  and  Christopher  Carson  (more  familiarly  known,  for 
bis  exploits  in  the  mountains,  as  Slit  Carson)  was  our  guide.  The 
pereoos  engaged  in  St  Louis  were : 

Clement  Lambert,  J.  B.  L'Esperance,  J.  B.  Lefevre,  Benjamin 
Potra,  Louis  Gouin,  J.  B.  Dnmes,  Basil  Lajeunesse,  Fran9ois  Tessier, 
Benjamin  Cadotte,  Joseph  Clement,  Daniel  Simonds,  Leonard  Benoit, 
Michel  Morly,  Baptiste  Bemier,  Honore  Ayot,  Fran9ois  La  Tulipe, 
Fraodg  Badeau,  Louis  Menard,  Joseph  Ruelle,  Moise  Chardonnais, 
Aogoste  Janisse,  Raphael  Prone. 

In  addition  to  these,  Henry  Brant,  son  of  Col.  J.  B.  Brant,  of  St 
Louis,  a  young  man  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  Randolph,  a  lively 
boy  of  twelve,  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  accompanied  me, 
for  the  development  of  mind  and  body  such  an  expedition  would  give. 
We  were  well  armed  and  mounted,  with  the  exception  of  eight  men, 
who  condocted  as  many  carts,  in  which  were  packed  our  stores,  with  the 
^gage  and  instruments,  and  which  were  drawn  by  two  mules.  A  few 
loose  horses,  and  four  oxen,  which  had  been  added  to  our  stock  of 
provisions,  cbmpleted  the  train.  We  set  oui  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  which  happened  to  be  Friday,  a  circumstance  which  our  men  did 
Dot  fiul  to  remember  and  recall  during  the  hardships  and  vexations  of 
the  ensuing  journey.  Mr.  Cyprian  Chouteau,  to  whose  kindness,  during 
oor  etaj  at  his  house,  we  were  much  indebted,  accompanied  us  several 
Oiiles  on  our  way,  until  we  met  an  Indian,  whom  we  had  engaged  to 
oondnct  us  on  the  first  thirty  or  forty  miles,  where  he  was  to  consign  us 
to  the  ocean  of  prairie,  which,  we  were  told,  stretched  without  interrup- 
tion almost  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

From  the  belt  of  wood  which  borders  the  Kansas,  in  which  we  had 
passed  several  good-looking  Indian  farms,  we  suddenly  emerged  on  the 
Pfwries,  which  received  us  at. the  outset  with  some  of  their  striking 
<^|iAfacteri8tic8 ;  for  here  and  there  rode  an  Indian,  and  but  a  few  miles 
<JBtant  heavy  clouds  of  smoke  were  rolling  before  the  fire;  In  about  teui 
^^  we  reached  the  Santa  Fe  road,  along  which  we  continued  for  a| 
>hort  time,  and  encamped  early  on  a  small  stream — having  traveled 
'*>oot  eleven  miles.  During  our  journey,  it  was  the  customary  practice 
to  encamp  an  hour  or  two  before  sunset,  when  the  carts  were  disposed  so 
w  to  form  a  sort  of  barricade  around  a  circle  some  eighty  yards  in 
^eter.  The  tents  were  pitched,  and  the  horses  hobbled  and  turned 
^^'^^^  to  graie  ;  and  but  a  few  minutes  elapsed  be'fore  the  pooks  of  the 
^^^^,  of  which  there  were  four,  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  the 
wening  meal.  At  nightfall,  the  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  were  driven  in 
*^d  picketed, — that  is,  secured  by  a  halter,  of  which  one  end  was  tied 
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to  a  small  steel-shod  picket,  and  driven  into  the  ground;  the  halter 
being  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  which  enabled  them  to  obtain  a  little 
food  during  the  night.  When  we  had  reached  d  part  of  the  conntry 
where  snch  a  precaution  became  necessary,  the  carta  being  regnlariy 
arranged  for  defending  the  camp,  guard  was  mounted  at  eight  o'clock, 
consisting  of  three  men,  who  were  relieved  every  two  hours — the  morn- 
ing-watch being  horse-guard  for  the  day.  At  daybreak  the  camp  was 
roused,  the  animals  turned  loose  to  graze,  and  breakfast  generally  om 
between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  when  we  resumed  our  march,  making 
regularly  a  halt  at  noon  for  one  or  two  hours.  Such  was  nsuaUj  the 
oMer  of  the  day,  except  when  accident  of  country  forced  a  variation; 
which,  however,  happened  but  rarely.  We  traveled  the  next  day  along 
the  Santa  F^  road,  which  we  left  in  the  afternoon,  and  encamped  late  in 
the  evening  on  a  small  creek,  called  by  the  Indians,  MishmagwL  Jnst 
as  we  arrived  at  camp,  one  of  the  horses  set  oif  at  fhll  speed  on  bis 
return,  and  was  followed  by  others.  Several  Ihen  were  sent  in  pumit, 
and  returned  with  the  fugitives  about  midnight,  with  the  exceptioDofoDe 
man,  who  did  not  make  his  appearance  nntU  morning.  He  had  lost  his 
way  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  slept  on  the  Prairie.  Shortly 
after  midnight  it  began  to  rain  heavily,  and,  as  our  tents  were  of  light 
and  thin  cloth,  they  offered  but  little  obstruction  to  the  rain:  we  wen 
all  well  soaked,  and  glad  when  morning  came.  We  had  a  rainy  march 
on  the  12th,  but  the  weather  grew  fine  as  the  day  advanced.  We 
encamped  in  a  remarkably  beautiful  situation  on  the  Kansas  blni^, 
which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  river  valley,  here  firom  fonr  to 
five  miles  wide.  The  central  portion  was  occupied  by  a  broad  belt  of 
heavy  timber,  and  nearer  the  hills  the  prairies  were  of  the  rich^t  Tcr- 
dnre.     One  of  the  oxen  was  killed  here  for  food. 

We  reached  the  ford  of  the  Kansas  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th, 
where  the  river  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  yards  wide,  and  commencei 
immediately,  preparations  for  crossing.  I  had  expected  to  find  the  river 
fordable ;  but  it  had  swollen  by  the  late  rains,  and  was  sweepmg  by  with 
an  angry  current,  yellow  and  turbid  as  the  Missouri.  Up  to  thk  point  the 
road  we  had  traveled  was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  well  beaten,  and  level— 
the  usual  road  of  a  prairie  country.  By  our  route,  the  ford  was  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River.  Several  mounted 
men  led  the  way  into  the  stream  to  swim  across.  The  animals  were  driven 
in  after  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  had  reached  the  opposite  bank  in 
safety,  with  the  exception  of  the  oxen,  which  swam  some  distance  down  the 
river,  and,  returning  to  the  right  bank,  were  not  got  over  till  the  next 
morning.  In  the  mean  time,  the  carts  had  been  unloaded  and  dismantled, 
and  an  India-rubber  boat,  which  I  had  brought  with  me  for  the  sarrej 
of  the  Platte  river,  placed  in  the  water.  The  boat  was  twenty  feet  long 
and  five  broad,  and  on  it  were  placed  the  wheels  and  body  of  a  cart, 
with  the  load  belonging  to  it,  and  three  men  with  paddles. 

The  velocity  of  the  current  and  the  inconvenient  freight,  rcnderlDg  it 
difficult  to  be  managed,  Basil  Lajeunesse,  one  of  our  best  swimmers,  took 
in  his  teeth  a  line  attached  to  the  boat,  and  swam  ahead  in  order  to 
reach  a  footing  as  soon  as  possible,  and  assist  in  drawing  her  over.   ^^ 
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An  maaiMr  six  passages  had  been  snceessfuUy  made,  and  as  many  carts 
vith  their  contents,  ami  a  greater  portion  of  the  party,  deposited  on  the 
kft  bank ;  bat  night  was  drawing  near,  and,,  in  oar  anxiety  to  hare  all 
orer  before  darkness  closed  in,  I  pat  npon  the  boat  the  remaining  two 
earts  with  their  accompanying  load.  The  man  at  the  helm  was  timid  on 
water,  and  in  his  alarm  capsized  the  boat  Carts,  barrels,  boxes,  and 
biles,  were  in  a  moment  floating  down  the  carrent ;  bat  all  the  men  who 
w&t  on  the  shore  jumped  into  the  water,  without  stopping  to  think 
if  theyoonld  swim,  and  almost  erery  thing — even  heavy  articles,  snch  as 
gsQs  aod  lead — was  recovered. 

Two  of  the  men  who  could  not  swim  came  nigh  being  drowned,  and 
all  the  sogar  belonging  to  one  of  the  messes  wasted  its  sweets  on  the 
muddy  waters ;  but  our  heaviest  loss  was  a  large  bag  of  coffee,  which 
contained  nearly  all  our  provision.  It  was  a  loss  which  none  but  a 
trsTeler  in  a  strange  and  inhospitable  country  can  appreciate  ;  and  often 
afterward,  when  excessive  toil  and  long  marching  had  overcome  us  with 
Ugne  and  weariness,  we  remembered  and  mourned  over  our  loss  in  the 
Kauas.  Carson  and  Maxwell  had  been  much  in  the  water  yesterday,  and 
both,  m  consequence,  were  taken  ill.  The  former  continuing  so,  I  remained 
ueaap.  A  number  of  Kansas  Indians  visited  us  to-day.  Going  up  to 
oaeof  the  groups  who  were  scattered  among  the  trees,  I  found  one  sitting 
on  the  ground,  among  some  of  the  men,  gravely  and  fluently  speaking 
French,  with  as  much  facility  and  as  little  embarrassment  as  any  of  my 
own  jMurty,  who  were  nearly  all  of  French  origin. 

From  one  of  the  Indian  women  I  obtained  a  fine  cow  and  calf  in  ex* 
change  for  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Several  of  them  brought  us  vegetables, 
pnopkins,  anions,  beans,  and  lettuce.  One  of  them  brought  butter,  and 
from  a  hidf-breed  nemr  the  river,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  some 
tven^  or  thirty  pounds  of  coffee.  The  dense  timber  in  which  we  had 
svaaped  interfered  with  astronomical  observations,  and  our  wet  and 
^unaged  stores  required  exposure  to  the  sun.  Accordingly,  the  tents 
vcre  itrock  eariy  the  next  morning,  and,  leaving  camp  at  six  o'clock,  we 
BOTcd  about  seven  mO^  up  the  river,  to  a  handsome,  open  prairie,  some 
^tj  feet  above  the  water,  where  the  fine  grass  afforded  a  luxurious  re- 
P^  to  our  horses. 

^Qring  the  day  we  occupied  ourselves  in  making  astronomical  obser- 
Yfttiona,  In  order  to  lay  down  the  country  to  this  place ;  it  being  our 
<^=^pto9i  to  keep  up  our  map  regularly  in  thefield,  which  we  found  attended 
with  many  advantages.  The  men  were  kept  busy  in  drying  provisions, 
piinUng  the  cart  covers,  and  otherwise  completing  our  equipage,  until 
the  afternoon,  when  powder  was  distributed  to  them,  and  they  spent 
^me  boors  in  firing  at  a  mark.  We  were  now  fairly  in  the  Indian  coun- 
^1  »nd  it  began  to  be  time  to  prepare  for  the  chances  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Itth.— The  weather  yesterday  had  not  permitted  us  to  make  the  ob- 
*«f^tion8  I  was  desirous  to  obtain  here,  and  I  therefore  did  not  move 
^7-  The  people  continued  their  target  firing.-  In  the  steep  bank 
of  the  river,  were  nests  of  innumerable  swallows,  into  one  of  which  a 
'^  prairie  snake  had  got  about  half  his  body,  and  was  occupied  in 
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eating  the  young  birds.     The  old  ones  were  flying  about  in  great 
darting  at  him,   and  Tainly  .endeavoring  to  dlive  him  off.     A 
wounded  him,  and,  being  killed,  was  cut  open,  and  eighteen  yomg  swal 
lows  were  found  in  his  body.  t 

A  party  of  emigrants  to  the  Columbia  rirer,  under  the  charge  ai  Dr. 
White,  an  agent  of  the  government  in  Oregon  Territory,  were  nJbout 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  us.  They  consisted  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. There  were  sixty-four  men,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  fluaDilka^ 
They  had  a  considerable  number  of  cattle,  and  were  transporting  their 
household  furniture  in  large,  heavy  wagons.  I  understood  that  there  had 
been  much  sickness  among  them,  and  that  they  had  lost  several  children. 
,  One  of  the  party  who  had  lost  his  child,  and  whose  wife  was  very  ill,  had 
left  them  about  one  hundred  miles  hence  on  the  prairies ;  and  as  a  hm- 
ter,  who  had  accompanied  them,  visited  our  camp  this  evening,  vt 
availed  ourselves  of  his  return  to  the  States  Xo  write  to  onr  fri^ds. 

The  morning  of  the  18th  was  very  unpleasant  A  fine  rain  was  fill- 
ing, with  cold  wind  from  the  north,  and  mists  made  the  river  hills  look 
dark  and  gloomy.  We  left  our  camp  at  seven,  journeying  along  the  foot 
of  the  hills  which  border  the  Kansas  valley,  generally  about  three  miks 
wide,  and  extremely  rich.  We  halted  for  dinner,  after  a  mareh  of  about 
thirteen  miles,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  many  little  tributaries  to  the 
Kansas,  which  look  like  trenches  in  the  prairie,  and  are  usually  wett 
timbered.  After  crossing  this  stream,  I  rode  off  some  miles  to  the  left» 
attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  cluster  of  huts  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Yermilion.  It  was  a  large  but  deserted  Kansas  village,  scattered  jn  an 
open  wood,  along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  chosen,  with  the  costoinvj 
Indian  fondness  for  beauty  of  scenery.  The  Pawnees  had  attacked  it 
in  the  early  spring.  Some  of  the  houses  were  burnt,  and  others  black- 
ened with  smoke,  and  weeds  were  already  getting  possession  of  the 
cleared  places.  Biding  up  the  Yermilion  river,  I  reached  the  fofd  in 
time  to  meet  the  carts,  and  crossing,  encamped  on  its  western  side. 
The  weather  continued  cold,  the  thermometer  being  this  evening  as  low 
as49^ 

We  break&sted  the  next  morning  at  half  past  five,  and  left  our  en- 
campment early.  The  morning  was  cool,  the  thermometer  being  at  45^ 
Quitting  the  river  bottom,  the  road  ran  along  the  uplands,  over  a  rolling 
country,  generally  in  view  of  the  Kansas,  from  eight  to  twelve  milea  dis- 
tant. Many  large  boulders  of  a  very  compact  sandstone,  of  various 
shades  of  red,  some  of  them  of  four  or  five  tons  in  weight,  were  scat- 
tered along  the  hills ;  and  many  beautiful  plants  in  flower,  among  which 
the  amorpha  canescens  was  a  characteristic,  enlivened  the  green  of 
the  prairie.  At  the  heads  of  the  ravines  I  remarked,  occasionally, 
thickets  of  saix  longifolia,  the  most  common  willow  of  the  country. 
We  traveled  nineteen  miles  and  pitched  our  tents  at  evening  on  the  head 
waters  of  a  small  creek,  now  nearly  dry,  but  having  in  its  bed  several 
fine  springs. 

The  morning  of  the  20th  was  fine,  with  a  southerly  breexe  i^  a  bright 
sky;  and  at  seven  o'clock  we  were  on  the  march.  We  crossed,  at 
10  ▲.  M.,  the  Big  Yermilion,  which  has  a  rich  bottom  of  about  one  mile 
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m  breadth,  one-thkd  of  which  is  occupied  by  timber.  Making  onr  usual 
halt  at  Qoon,  after  a  day's  march  of  twenty-four  miles,  we  reached  the 
'Big  Blue,  and  encamped  on  the  uplands  of  the  western  side,  near  a  small 
creek,  where  was  a  fine  large  spring  of  very  cold  water.  This  is  a  eiear 
and  handsome  s^am,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  running 
with,  a  rapid  current,  through  a  well  timbered  valley.  To-day  antelope 
were  seen  running  over  the  hills,  and  at  evening  Carson  brought  us  a 
fine  deer.  A  pleasant  southerly  breeze  and  fine  morning,  had  given  place 
to  a  gale,  with  indications  of  bad  weather ;  when,  after  a  march  of  ten 
miles,  we  halted  to  noon  on  a  small  creek,  where  the  water  stood  in  deep 
pools.  In  the  bank  of  the  creek  limestone  made  its  appearance  in  a 
stratum  about  one  foot  thick.  In  the  afternoon  the  people  seemed  to 
suffer  for  want  of  water.  The  road  led  along  a  high  dry  ridge ;  dark 
lines  of  timber  indicated  the  heads  of  streams  in  the  plains  below ;  but 
there  was  no  water  near,  and  the  day  was  oppressive,  with  a  hot  wind, 
and  the  thermometer  at  90^.  Along  our  route  the  amorpfia  has  been 
In  yery  abundant  but  variable  bloom — in  some  places  bending  be- 
neath the  weight  of  purple  clusters;  in  others  without  a  flower.  It 
aeeaied  to  love  best  the  sunny  slopes,  with  a  dark,  soil  and  southern  ex- 
posure. Everywhere  the  rose  is  met  with,  and  reminds  us  of  cultivated 
gardens  and  civilization.  It  is  scattered  over  the  prairies  in  small 
boqaets,  and,  whea  glittering  in  the  dews  and  waving  in  the  breeze  of 
the  early  morning,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  prairie  flowers. 

At  the  Big  Tree,  where  we  had  intended  to  noon  on  the  22d,  no  water 
was  to  be  found.  The  bed  of  the  little  creek  was  perfectly  dry,  and  on 
the  adjacent  sandy  bottom,  cadi,  for  the  first  time,  made  their  appear- 
ance. We  made  here  a  short  delay  in  search  of  water ;  and  after  a  hard 
day's  m^x^h  of  twenty-eight  miles,  encamped,  at  five  o'clock,  on  the  Lit- 
tle Blue,  where  our  arrival  made  a  scene  of  the  Arabian  Desert  As 
tot  as  they  arrived,  men  and  horses  rushed  into  the  stream,  where  they 
bathed  and  drank  together  in  common  enjoyment.  We  were  now  in  the 
range  of  the  Pawnees,  who  were  accustomed  to  infest  this  part  of  the 
country,  stealing  horses  from  companies  on  their  way  to  the  mountains ; 
and,  when  in  sufficient  force,  openly  attacking  and  plundering  them,  and 
subjecting  them  to  various  kinds  of  insult.  For  the  first  time,  therefore, 
gnurd  was  mounted  to-night.  Our  route  the  next  morning  lay  up  the 
Talley,  which,  bordered  by  hills  with  graceful  slopes,  looked  uncommonly 
green  and  beautiful.  The  stream  was  about  fifty  fleet  wide,  and  three  or 
four  deep,  fringed  by  cotton-wood  and  willow,  with  frequent  groves  of 
oak,  tenanted  by  flocks  of  turkeys.  Game  here,  too,  made  its  appear- 
aace  in  greater  plenty.  Elk  were  frequently  seen  on  the  hills,  and  now 
and  then  an  antelope  bounded  across  our  path,  or  a  deer  broke  from  the 
groves.  The  road  in  the  afternoon  was  over  the  upper  prairies,  several 
mOes  from  the  river,  and  we  encamped  at  sunset  on  one  of  its  small  trib- 
utaries, where  an  abundance  of  prele  (equisetum)  afforded  fine  forage  to 
our  tired  animals.  We  had  traveled  thirty-one  miles.  A  heavy  bank  of 
black  clouds  in  the  west  came  on  us  in  a  storm  between  nine  and  ten, 
preceded  by  a  violent  wind.  The  rain  fell  in  such  torrents  that  it  was 
dif&Bolt  to  breathe  facing  the  wind ;  Uie  thund^  rolled  incessantly,  and 
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the  whole  sky  was  tremulons  with  lightning — now  and  ihea  ifiomiBatod 
by  a  blinding  flash,  sncceeded  by  pitchy  darkness.  Carson  had  ^  watch 
from  ten  to  midnight,  and  to  him  had  been  assigned  oar  yonng  c^pag- 
nons  de  voyagCy  Messrs.  Brant  and  K.  Benton.  This  was  their  first 
night  on  gaard,  and  such  an  introdoetion  did  not  anger  Tery  anspidoiulf 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  expedition.  Many  things  conspired  to  render 
their  situation  uncomfortable ;  stories  of  desperate  and  bloody  Indiao 
fights  were  rife  in  the  camp ;  our  position  was  badly  chosen,  surroiuded 
on  all  sides  by  timbered  hollows,  and  occupying  an  area  of  seyeral  hon- 
dred  feet,  so  that  necessarily  the  guards  were  fiur  apart ;  and  now  and 
then  I  could  hear  Randolph,  as  if  reliered  by  the  sound  of  a  yoice  is  the 
darkness,  calling  out  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  to  direct  his  attento 
to  some  imaginary  alarm ;  but  they  stood  it  out,  and  took  their  ton 
regularly  afterwards. 

The  next  morning  we  had  a  ^ecimen  of  the  &]se  idarms  to  which  all 
parties  in  these  wild  regions  are  subject  Proceeding  up  the  vallej,  ob- 
jects were  seen  on  the  opposite  hills,  which  disappeared  before  a  glass  oookl 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  A  man  who  was  a  short  distant  is  the 
rear,  came  springing  up  in  gpreat  haste,  shouting  "Indians!  Indiaasl" 
He  had  been  near  enough  to  see  and  count  them,  according  to  his  report) 
and  had  made  out  twenty*seTen.  I  imme^ately  halted ;  arms  were  ex- 
amined and  put  in  order ;  the  usual  preparations  made;  and  Elit  Caisoo, 
springing  upon  one  of  the  huntmg  horses,  crossed  the  river,  aiid  galloped 
off  into  the  opposite  praides,  to  obtain  some  certain  intelligence  of  their 
moTcments. 

Mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  without  a  saddle,  and  scouring  bare  headed 
over  the  prairies,  Kit  was  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of  a  horBemaa  I 
have  ever  seen.  A  short  time  enabled  him  to  discover  that  the  Indian 
war-party  of  twenty-seven  consisted  of  six  elk,  who  had  been  gaosg 
curiously  at  our  caravan  as  it  passed  by,  and  were  now  scampering  off  at 
full  speed.  This  was  our  first  alarm,  and  its  excitement  brdLe  agreeably 
on  the  monotony  of  the  day. 

28th.— We  halted  to  noon  at  an  open  reach  of  the  Platte  river,  which 
occupies  rather  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  valley,  here  only  about  four 
miles  broad.  The  camp  had  been  disposed  with  the  usual  preeaotioD, 
the  horses  grazing  at  a  little  distance,  attended  by  the  gusfd,  and  n 
were  all  si^ng  quietly  at  our  dinner  on  the  grass,  when  suddenlj  ve 
heard  the  startling  cry,  "Bu  mondel"  tn  an  instant,  every  man's 
weapon  was  in  his  hand,  the  horses  were  driven  in,  hobbled  and  jHcketed, 
and  horsemen  were  galloping  at  foil  speed  in  the  direction  of  Uie  new- 
comers, screaming  and  yelling  witii  the  wildest  excitement.  "  Get  ready, 
my  lads  I "  said  the  leader  of  the  approaching  party  to  his  men,  whea 
our  wild-looking  horsemen  were  discovered  bluing  down  upon  them— 
"nous  allons  attraper  des  coups  be  baguette."  They  proved  to  be  a 
small  party  of  fourteen,  under  the  charge  of  a  man  named  John  Lee, 
and,  with  their  baggage  and  provisions  strapped  to  their  backs,  were 
making  their  way  on  foot  to  the  frontier.  A  brief  account  of  their  fo^ 
tunes  will  give  some  idea  of  navigation  in  the  Nebraska.  Sixty  dajs 
sincci  they  had  left  tiie  mouth  of  Laramie's  fork,  some  three  hnndred 
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miles  above,  in  barges  laden  with  the  ftirs  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany.    They  started  with  the  annual  flood,  and,  drawing  bat  nine  inches 
water,  hoped  to  make 'a  speedy  and  prosperous  royage  to  St.  Louis ;  but, 
after  a  lapse  of  forty  days,  found  themselves  only  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  from  their  point  of  departure.     They  came  down  rapidly  as  far  as 
Scott's  bluffs,  where  their  difficulties  began.     Sometimes  they  came  upon 
places  where  the  water  was  spread  over  a  great  extent,  and  here  they 
toiled  from  morning  until  night,  endeavoring  to  drag  theur  boat  through 
^e  sands,  making  only  two  or  three  miles  in  as  many  days.     Sometimes 
they  would  enter  an  arm  of  the  river,  where  there  appeared  a  fine  chan- 
nel, and,  after  descending  prosperously  for  eight  or  ten  miles,  would 
come  suddenly  upon  dry  sands,  and  be  compelled  to  return,  dragging 
their  boat  for  days  agabst  the  rapid  current ;  and  at  others,  they  came 
npon  places  where  the  water  lay  in  holes,  and,  getting  out  to  float  off 
their  boat,  would  fall  into  water  up  to  their  necks,  and  the  next  moment 
tumble  over  against  a  sandbar.     Discouraged  at  length,  and  finding  the 
Platte  growing  every  day  more  shallow,  they  discharged  the  principal 
part  of  their  cargoes  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  below  Fort  Laramie, 
which  they  secured  as  well  as  possible,  and,  leaving  a  few  men  to  guard 
them,  attempted  to  continue  their  voyage,  laden  with  some  light  furs  and 
tiaeir  personal  baggage.     After  fifteen  or  twenty  days  more  struggling  in 
the  sands,  during  which  they  made  but  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  they 
Bank  their  barges,  made  a  a^che  of  their  remaining  furs  and  property  in 
trees  on  the  bsmk,  and,  packing  on  his  back  what  each  man  could  carry, 
had  commenced,  the  day  before  we  encountered  them,  their  journey  on 
foot  to  St.  Louis.     We  laughed  then  at  their  foriom  and  vagabond  ap- 
pearance, and,  in  our  turn  a  month  or  two  afterwards,  finmished  the  same 
occasion  for  merriment  to  others.     Even  their  stock  c^  tobacco,  that  «>ie 
qua  non  of  a  voyageur,  without  which  the  night  fire  is  gloomy,  was  en- 
tirely exhausted.     However,  we  shortened  their  homeward  journey  by  a 
small  supply  from  our  own  provision.^    They  gave  us  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence that  the  buffalo  were  abundant  some  two  days'  march  in  advance, 
wd  made  us  a  present  of  some  choice  pieces,  which  were  a  very  accept- 
able change  firom  our  salt  pork.    In  the  interchange  of  news,  and  the 
roiewal  of  old  acquaintanceships,  we  found  wherewithal  to  fill  ,a  busy 
^Qr ;  then  we  mounted  our  horses  and  they  shouldered  their  packs,  and 
we  shook  hands  and  parted.     Among  them,  I  had  found  an  old  compan- 
ion on  the  northern  prairie,  a  hardened  and  hardly  served  veteran  of  the 
mountains,  who  had  been  as  much  hacked  and  scarred  as  an  old  moustache 
of  Napoleon's  "Old  Guard."     He  flourished  in  the  sobriquet  of  La  Tu- 
llpe,  and  his  real  name  I  never  knew.     Finding  that  he  was  going  to  the 
States  only  because  his  company  was  bound  in  that  direction,  and  that 
^e  was  rather  more  willing  to  retAm  with  me,  I  took  him  again  into  my 
serrice.    We  traveled  this  day  but  seventeen  miles. 

At  our  evening  camp,  about  sunset,  three  figures  were  discovered  ap- 
proaching, which  our  glasses  made  out  to  be  Indians.  They  proved  to 
be  Cheyennes  —  two  men,  and  a  boy  of  thirteen.  About  a  month  since, 
they  had  left  their  people  on  the  south  fork  of  the  river,  some  three  hun- 
^  miles  to  the  westward,  and  a  party  of  only  four  in  namjt)er  had  been 
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to  the  Pawnee  Tilhigee  on  a  horse-stealiBg  excursion,  firom  wMdi  thej 
were  retarninff  nnfloccessfal  They  were  miserably  mounted  on  wild 
horses  from  the  Arkansas  plains,  and  had  no  other  weapons  than  bows 
and  long  spears ;  and  had  they  been  discovered  by  the  Pawnees,  coold 
not,  by  any  possibility,  have  escaped.  They  were  mortified  by  their  ill- 
success,  and  said  the  Pawnees  were  cowards,  who  shut  np  their  horses  is 
their  lodges  at  night  I  invited  them  to  supper  with  me,  and  Randolph 
and  the  young  Cheyenne,  who  had  been  eyeing  each  other  suspidoiulj 
and  curiously,  soon  became  intimate  friends.  After  supper  we  sat  dowi 
on  the  grass,  and  I  placed  a  sheet  of  paper  between,  us  on  which  tbej 
traced  rudely,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of  relative  truth,  the  water-courses 
of  the  country  which  lay  between  us  and  their  villages,  and  of  which  I  de- 
sired to  have  some  information.  Their  companions,  they  told  us,  hid 
taken  a  nearer  route  over  the  hills  ;  but  they  had  mounted  one  of  iht 
summits  to  spy  out  the  country,  whence  they  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
our  party,  and,  confident  of  good  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  whitei^ 
hastened  to  join  company.     Latitude  of  the  camp  40^  89'  51^'. 

We  made  the  next  morning  sixteen  miles.  I  remarked  that  the  groaod 
was  covered  in  many  places  with  an  efflorescence  of  salt^  and  the  plants 
were  not  numerous.  In  the  bottoms  were  firequently  seen  tradescantii^ 
and  on  the  dry  lenches  were  carduus,  cactus,  and  amorpheu  A  high  wiod 
'during  the  morning  had  increased  to  a  violent  gale  from  the  northwest, 
which  made  our  altemoon  ride  cold  and  unpleasant  We  had  the  wel- 
come sight  of  two  buflfaloes  on  one  of  the  large  islands,  and  encamped  at 
a  clump  of  .timber  about  seven  miles  from  our  noon  halt,  after  a  daj's 
march  of  twenty-two  miles. 

The  air  was  keen  the  next  morning  at  sunrise,  the  thermometer  stand- 
ing at  44^,  and  it  was  sufficiently  cold  to  make  overcoats  very  comfort- 
aUe.  A  few  miles  brought  us  into  the  midst  of  the  buffalo,  swarming  in 
immense  numbers  over  the  plains,  where  they  had  left  scarcely  a  blade  of 
grass  standing.  Mr.  Preuss,  who  was  sketching  at  a  little  distance  in 
the  rear,  had  at  first  noted  them  as  large  groves  of  timber.  In  the  sigbt 
of  such  a  mass  of  life,  the  traveler  feels  a  strange  emotion  of  grandeor. 
We  had  heard  from  a  distance  a  dull  and  confused  murmuriog,  and, 
when  we  came  in  view  of  their  dark  masses,  there  was  not  one  among  ns 
who  did  not  feel  his  heart  beat  quicker.  It  was  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  when  the  herds  are  feeding ;  and  evefy  where  they  were  in  motion. 
Here  and  there  a  huge  old  bull  was  rolling  in  the  grass,  and  cloads  of 
dust  rose  in  the  air  from  various  parts  of  the  bands,  each  the  scene  of 
some  obstinate  fight  Indians  and  buffalo  make  the  poetry  and  life  of 
the  prairie,  and  our  camp  was  full  of  their  exhilaration.  In  place  of  Uie 
quiet  monotony  of  the  march,  relieved  only  by  the  cracking  of  the  whip, 
and  an  "  avance  done  1  enfant  de  garce  I  "  shouts  and  songs  resounded 
from  every  part  of  the  line,  and  our  evening  camp  was  always  the  com- 
mencement of  a  feast,  which  terminated  only  with  our  departure  on  the 
following  morning.  At  any  time  of  the  night  might  be  seen  pieces  of 
the  most  delicate  and  choicest  meat,  roasting  en  appolaa,  on  sticks 
around  the  fire,  and  the  guard  were  never  without  company.  With 
pleasant  weather  and  no  enemy  to  fear,  an  abundance  of  the  most  exod- 
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lent  meat,  and  no  scarcity  of  bread  or  tobacco,  they  were  enjoying  the  oasis 
of  a  Yoyageor's  life.  Three  cows  were  killed  to-day.  Kit  Carson  had 
shot  one,  and  was  continuing  the  chase  in  the  midst  of  another  herd, 
when  his  horse  fell  headlong,  but  sprang  np  and  joined  the  flying  band. 
Thoagh  considerably  hurt,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  break  no  bones ; 
and  Maxwell,  who  was  mounted  on  a  fleet  hunter,  captured  the  runaway 
after  a  hard  chase.  He  was  on  the  point  of  shooting  him,  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  his  bridle,  (a  handsomely  mounted  Spanish  one,)  when  he  found 
that  his  horse  was  able  to  come  up  with  him.  Animals  are  frequently 
lost  in  this  way ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  close  watch  over  them,  in 
the  Ticinity  of  the  buffalo,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  scour  ofiT  to  the 
plains,  and  are  rarely  retaken. 

Along  our  road  the  next  day,  the  prairie  bottom  was  more  elevated 
and  dry,  and  the  river  hills  which  border  the  right  side  of  the  river  high- 
er, and  more  broken  and  picturesque  in  the  outline.  The  country,  too, 
was  better  timbered.  As  we  were  riding  quietly  along  the  bank,  a  grand 
herd  of  buffalo,  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  in  number,  c^me  crowding 
up  from  the  river,  where  they  had  been  to  drink,  and  commenced  crossing 
the  plain  slowly,  eating  as  they  went.  The  wind  was  favorable ;  the 
coolness  of  the  morning  invited  to  exercise ;  the  ground  was  apparently 
good,  and  the  distance  across  the  prairie  (two  or  three  miles)  gave  us  a 
fine  opportunity  to  charge  them  before  they  could  get  among  the  river 
hills.  It  was  too  fine  a  prospect  for  a  chase  to  be  lost ;  and,  halting  for 
a  few  moments,  the  hunters  were  brought  up  and  saddled,  and  Kit  Car- 
son, Maxwell,  and  I,  started  together.  They  were  now  somewhat  less 
than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  we  rode  easily  along  until  within  about  threo 
hundred  yards,  when  a  sudden  agitation,  a  wavering  in  the  band,  and  a 
galloping  to  and  fro  of  some  which  were  scattered  s^ong  the  skirts,  gave 
ns  the  intimation  that  we  were  discovered.  We  started  together  at  a 
hand  gallop,  riding  steadily  abreast  of  each  other ;  and  here  the  interest 
of  the  chase  became  so  engrossingly  intense,  that  we  were  sensible  to 
nothing  else.  We  were  now  closing  upon  them  rapidly,  and  the  front  of 
the  mass  was  already  in  rapid  motion  for  the  hills,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
the  movement  had  communicated  itself  to  the  whole  herd. 

A  crowd  of  bulls,  as  usual,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  every  now  and 
then  some  of  them  faced  about,  and  then  dashed  on  after  the  band  a 
short  distance,  and  turned  and  looked  again,  as  if  more  than  half  inclined 
^  fight.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  during  which  we  had  been  quick- 
^g  our  pace,  the  rout  was  universal,  and  we  were  going  over  the  ground 
^ke  a  hurricane.     When  at  about  thirty  yards,  we  gave  the  usual  shout, 

Siie  hunter's  pas  de  charge,)  and  broke  into  the  herd.  We  entered  on 
6  side,  the  mass  giving  way  in  every  direction  in  their  heedless  course. 
Many  of  tlwB  bulls,  less  active  and  fleet  than  the  cows,  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  ground,  and  occupied  solely  with  the  hunter,  were  precipitated 
to  the  earth  with  great  force,  rolling  over  and  over  with  the  violence  of 
^e  shock,  and  hardly  distinguishable  in  the  dust  We  separated  on 
^iit^g,  each  singling  out  his  game. 

My  horse  was  a  trained  hunter,  famous  in  the  West  under  the  name  of 
f^ean;  and,  with  his  eyes  flashing  and  the  foam  flying  from  his  mouth, 
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i^ang  OQ  after  the  cow  like  a  tiger.     In  a  few  moments  he  brought  me 
along  side  of  her,  and  rising  in  the  stirrups,  I  fired  at  the  distance  of  a 
J9itd,  the  ball  entering  at  the  termination  of  the  long  hair,  and  paasing 
near  the  heart     She  fell  headlong  at  the  report  of  the  gun ;  and,  check- 
ing my  horse,  I  looked  around  for  my  companions.     At  a  little  distance, 
Eat  was  on  the  ground,  engaged  in  tying  his  horse  to  the  horns  of  a  cow 
he  was  preparing  to  cut  up.     Among  the  scattered  bands,  at  some  dis- 
tance below,  I  caught  a  gUmpse  of  Maxwell ;  and  while  I  was  looking 
a  light  wreath  of  smoke  curled  away  from  his  gun,  from  which  I  was  too 
far  to  hear  the  report     Nearer,  and  between  n^e  and  the  Mils,  towards 
which  they  were  directing  their  course,  was  the  body  of  the  herd ;  and, 
giving  my  horse  the  rein,  we  dashed  after  them.     A  thick  cloud  of  dost 
hung  upon  their  rear,  which  filled  my  mouth  and  eyes,  and  nearly  smoth- 
ered me.     In  the  midst  of  this  I  could  see  nothing,  and  the  buffalo  wen 
not  distinguishable  until  within  thirty  feet.     They  crowded  together  mofe 
densely  still  as  I  came  upon  them,  and  rushed  along  in  such  a  compact 
body,  that  I  could  not  obtain  an  entrance — the  horse  almoat  leafisg 
uponi  them.     In  a  few  moments  the  mass  divided  to  the  right  and  left^ 
the  horns  clattering  with  a  noise  heard  above  every  thing  else,  and  mj 
horse  darted  into  the  opening.     Five  or  six  bulls  charg^  on  us  as  we 
dashed  along  the  line,  but  were  left  far  behind ;  and,  singling  out  a  cow, 
I  gave  her  my  fire,  but  struck  too  high.     She  gave  a  tremendous  leap, 
and  scoured  on  swifter  than  before.     I  reined  up  my  horse,  and  the  band 
swept  on  like  a  torrent,  and  left  the  place  quiet  and  clear.     Our  chase 
had  led  us  into  dangerous  ground.    A  prairie-dog  village,  so  thickly  set- 
tled that  there  were  three  or  four  holes  in  every  twenty  yards  square, 
occupied  the  whole  bottom  for  nearly  two  miles  in  length.    Lookiag 
MTound,  I  saw  only  one  of  the  hunters,  nearly  out  of  sights  and  the  long, 
dark  line  of  our  caravan  crawling  cdong,  three  or  four  miles  dlstaot 
After  a  march  of  twenty-four  miles,  we  encamped  at  nightfall,  one  mile 
and  a  half  above  the  lower  end  of  Brady's  Island.     The  breadth  of  thii 
arm  of  th6  river  was  eight  hundred  and  eighty  yards,  and  the  water  ae 
where  two  feet  in  depth.     The  island  bears  the  name  of  a  man  killed  oa 
this  spot  some  years  ago.    His  party  had  encamped  here,  three  in  com- 
pany, and  one  of  the  number  went  off  to  hunt^  leaving  Brady  and  his 
companion  together.     These  two  had  frequenUy  quarreled,  and  on  tke 
hunter's  return  he  found  Brady  dead,  and  was  told  that  he  had  shot  hiflb 
self  accidentally.     He  was  buried  here  on  the  bimk ;  but^  aa  usual)  the 
wolves  tore  him  out,  and  some  human  bones  that  were  lying  on  the 
ground  we  supposed  were  his.     Troops  of  wolves  that  were  hanging  on 
the  skirts  of  the  buffedo,  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  howling  during  the 
night,  venturing  almost  into  camp.     In  the  morning,  they  were  sitting  at 
a  short  distance,  barking,  and  impatiently  waiting  our  departure,  to  h& 
upon  the  bones. 

The  camp  was  roused  on  the  4th  July  by  a  salute  at  daybreak,  aod 
from  our  scanty  store  a  portion  of  what  the  Indians  called  **  red  fire- 
water "  served  out  to  the  men.  While  we  were  at  breakfcMt,  a  buffalo- 
calf  broke  through  the  camp,  followed  by  a  couple  of  wolves.  In  its 
fright^  it  had  probably  nustaken  ua  for  a  band  of  buffeJo.    The  wobv 
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were  ol>l]ged  to  make  a  ctrtmit  round  the  camp,  so  that  the  calf  got  a 
little  the  start,  and  strained  every  nerre  to  reach  a  large  herd  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  abont  two  miles  distant ;  bat  first  one  and  then  another,  and 
another  wolf  joined  in  the  chase,  until  his  porsners  amounted  to  twenty 
or  thirty,  and  they  ran  him  down  before  he  conld  reach  his  friends. 
Th^e  were  a  few  bulls  near  the  place,  and  one  of  them  attacked  the 
wolves  and  tried  to  rescne  him ;  but  was  driven  off  immediately,  and  the 
Uttie  animal  fell  an  easy  prey,  half  devoured  before  he  was  dead.  We 
watched  the  chase  with  the  interest  always  felt  for  the  weak ;  and  had 
ttere  been  a  saddled  horse  at  hand,  he  would  have  &red  better. 

As  we  were  riding  slowly  along  this  afternoon,  clouds  of  dust  in  the 
raTines,  among  the  hills  to  the  right,  suddenly  attracted  our  attention, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  colmnn  after  column  of  buffalo  came  galloping 
dowB,  making  directly  to  tiie  river.  By  the  time  the  leading  l^rds  had 
reaebed  the  water,  the  prairie  was  darkened  with  the  dense  masses. 
Immediately  before  us,  when  the  bands  first  came  down  into  the  valley, 
stretched  an  unbn^en  line,  the  head  of  which  wai/  lost  among  the  river 
hiUs  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  still  they  poured  down  ttom  the  ridge  on 
our  right  From  hill  to  hill,  the  prairie  bottom  was  certainly  not  leas 
than  two  miles  wide ;  and,  idlowing  the  animals  to  be  ten  feet  apart,  and 
only  ten  in  a  line,  there  were  already  eleven  thousand  in  view.  Some 
idea  mav  thus  be  formed  of  their  number  when  they  had  occupied  the 
whole  plain.  In  a  short  time  they  surrounded  us  on  every  side,  extend- 
ing for  several  miles  in  the  rear,  and  forward  as  fer  as  the  eye  could 
reach ;  leaving  around  us,  as  we  advanced,  an  open  space  of  only,  two  or 
three  hundred  yards.  This  movement  of  the  buflalo  indicated  to  us  the 
presence  of  Im^s  on  the  North  fork. 

I  halted  eariier  than  usual,  tboui  forty  miles  from  the  juDction,  and  all 
hands  were  soon  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  feast  to  celebrate  the  day. 
The  kindness  of  oitr  friends  at  St  Louis  had  provided  us  with  a  large 
supply  of  excellent  preserves  and  rich  fruit-cake ;  and  when  these  were 
ackied  to  a  macaroni  soup,  and  variously  prepared  dishes  of  the  choicest 
boffiilo-meat^  crowned  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  ei^oyed  with  a  prairie 
appetite,  we  felt,  as  we  sat  in  barbaric  luxury  around  our  smoking  supper 
on  the  grass,  a  greater  sensation  of  enjoyment  than  the  Roman  e{^ure 
at  Ms  perfemed  feast  But  most  of  all  it  seemed  to  please  our  Indian 
friends,  who,  in  tiie  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  demanded  to 
faiow  if  our  **  medieineMlays  came  extent"  No  restraint  was  exercised  at 
the  hospitable  board,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  elders,  our  young 
Indian  lad  made  himself  extremely  drunk. 

Our  micampment  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  where  the  road 
crosses  to  the  North  fork,  and  various  reasons  led  me  to  divide  my  party 
at  this  point  The  North  foric  was  the  principal  object  of  my  survey; 
but  I  was  desirous  to  ascend  the  South  branch,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
some  astronomical  positions,  and  determining  the  mouths  of  its  tributaries 
as  for  as  St  Train's  fort,  estimated  to  be  some  two  hundred  miles  farther 
up  t&e  river,  and  near  to  Long's  Peak.  I  therefore  set  out  the  next 
morning,  accompanied  by  four  men— -Maxwell,  Bemier,  Ayot,  and  Basil 
JLnjeonesse.  Our  Oheyennes,  whose  village  lay  up  this  river,  also  decided 
to  accompany  u& 
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We  had  one  led  horse  in  addition  to  those  we  rode,  and  a  pack-i 
destined  to  carry  onr  instmments,  provisions,  and  baggage ;  the  last  two 
articles  not  being  of  great  weight  The  instnunents  consisted  of  a  sex- 
tant, artificial  horizon,  Ac,  a  barometer,  spy-glass,  and  compass.  The 
chronometer  I  of  course  kept  on  my  person.  I  had  ordered  the  cook  to 
put  up  for  ns  some  flonr,  coffee,  and  sagar,  and  onr  rifles  were  to  ikpiidi 
the  rest.  One  blanket,  in  addition  to  his  saddle  and  saddle  blanket^  for- 
nished  the  materials  for  each  man's  bed,  and  every  one  was  provided  with 
a  change  of  linen.  All  were  armed  with  rifles  or  douUe-barreled  gnus; 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  Maxwell  and  myself  were  famished  wiUi  ex- 
cellent pistols.  Thus  accoutred,  we  took  a  parting  breakfast  with  onr 
fHends,  and  set  forth.  . 

Our  journey  the  first  day  afforded  nothing  of  any  interest  We  ^ot 
a  buffalo  towards  sunset,  and  having  obtained  some  meat  for  our  ev^ung 
meal,  encamped  wherd  a  little  timber  afforded  us  the  means  of  miAiBg  a 
^re.  Having  disposed  our  meat  on  roasting-sticks,  we  proceeded  to  un- 
pack onr  bales  in  search  of  coffee  and  sugar,  and  flonr  for  bread.  With 
the  exception  of  a  little  parched  coffee,  unground,  we  found  nothiig. 
Our  cook  had  neglected  to  put  it  up,  or  it  had  been  somehow  forgotloL 
Tired  and  hungry,  vnth  tough  bull-meat  without  sah>  (kit  we  had  hot 
been  able  to  kill  a  cow,)  and  a  little  bitter  coffee,  we  sat  down  in  nkiios 
to  our  miserable  fare,  a  very  disconsolate  party;  for  yesterday's  feast  wis 
yet  fresh  in  our  memories,  and  this  was  oar  first  brush  with  misfortaaa 
Each  mui  took  his  blanket,  and  laid  himsdf  dowti  silently;  for  the  wont 
part  of  these  mishaps  is,  that  they  make  peoi^e  ill-humored.  To^daj 
we  had  traveled  about  thirty-six  mites. 

We  continued  our  journey,  seven  in  number,  induding  the  three  Ch&f' 
ennes.  Our  general  course  was  southwest,  up  the  viJIey  of  tiie  river, 
which  was  sandy,  bordered  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  by  a  low 
ridge;  and  on  the  south,  after  seven  or  eight  miles,  the  river  hills  became 
higher.  Six  miles  from  our  resting-place  we  crossed  the  bed  of  a  eoB- 
siderable  stream,  now  entirely  dry^^a  bed  ci  sand.  In  a  grove  of  wil- 
lows, near  the  mouth,^  were  the  remains  of  a  considerable  fort,  constaeted 
of  trunks  of  large  trees.  It  was  apparently  very  old,  and  Iwd  probiMy 
been  the  scene  of  some  hostile  encounter  among  ^e  roving  trilM».  Its 
solitude  formed  an  impressive  contrast  to  the  picture  which  oar  imaguna- 
tions  involuntarily  drew  of  the  busy  scene  which  had  been  enacted  hera 
The  timber  i4>peared  to  have  been  much  more  extensive  formerly  than  now. 

Buffalo  absolutely  covered  the  plain,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
whenever  we  ascended  the  hills,  scattered  herds  gave  life  to  the  view  in 
'every  direction.  A  small  drove  of  wild  horses  mi^e  l^eir  appearaaee  on 
the  low  river  bottoms,  a  mile  or  tvro  to  ^e  left,  and  I  sent  <^  one  of  te 
Indians  (who  seemed  very  eager  to  catch  (me)  on  my  led  horse,  a  qnrited 
and  fleet  animal  The  savage  manoeuvred  a  little  to  get  the  wind  of  the 
horses,  in  which  he  succeeded—- approaching  within  a  hundred  yMds 
without  being  discovered.  The  chase  for  a  fbw  minutes  was  intereedng. 
My  hunter  easily  overtook  and  passed  the  hindmost  of  the  wild  drove, 
wMch  the  Indian  did  not  attempt  to  lasso;  all  his  efforts  being  dire^ed 
to  capture  the  leader.  But  the  strength  of  the  horse,  weakened  by  the 
insufficient  nourishment  of  the  grass,  Med  in  a  race,  and  all  the  drove 
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eaeaped.  We  baited  at  noon  on  the  bank  of  the  rirer,  the  baroifteter  at 
that  time  being  26.192,  and  the  thermometer  103°,  with  a  light  air  from 
the  south  and  clear  weather. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  dost  rising  among  the  hills,  at  a  par- 
tieiilar  place,  attracted  our  attention;  and,  riding  np,  we  found  a  band  of 
eighteen  ca  twenty  buffalo  bulls  engaged  in  a  desperate  fight  Though 
hotting  and  gonng  were  bestowed  liberally,  and  without  distinction,  yet 
their  efforts  were  eyidently  directed  against  one — a  huge,  gaunt  old  bull, 
very  lean,  while  his  adversaries  were  all  fat  and  in  good  order.  He  ap- 
peared rery  weak^  and  had  already  received  some  wounds ;  and,  while 
we  were  looking  on,  was  several  times  knocked  down  and  badly  hurt,  and 
a  very  few  moments  would  have  put  an  end  to  him.  Of  course,  we  took 
the  side  of  the  weaker  party,  and  attacked  the  herd ;  but  they  were  so 
blind  with  n^;e,  that  they  fought  on,  utterly  regardless  of  our  presence, 
although  on  foot  and  on  horseback  we  were  firing,  in  open  view,  within 
twenty  yards  of  than.  But  this  did  not  last  long.  In  a  very  few  seconds 
we  created  a  commotion  among  them.  One  or  two,  which  were  knocked 
over  by  the  balls,  jumped  up  and  ran  off  into  the  hills ;  and  they  began 
to  retreat  slowly  along  a  broad  ravine  to  the  river,  fighting  furiously  as 
they  went  By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  bottom,  we  luid  pretty  well 
dispersed  th^n,  and  tiie  old  bull  hobbled  off  to  lie  down  somewhere. 

JoumeyiBg  along,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  place  where  the  ground 
was  eoveied  with  horses'  tracks,  which  had  been  made  since  the  nun,  and 
indkaited  the  immediate  presence  of  Indians  in  our  neighborhood.  The 
bujfido,  too,  which  the  day  before  had  been  so  numerous,  were  nowhere 
in  sigM— another  sure  indication  that  ^ere  were  people  near.  Biding 
on,  we  discovered  the  carcass  of  a  buffalo  recently  killed — perhaps  the 
day  before.  We  scanned  the  horiscHi  carefhUy  with  the  glass,  but  no 
living  object  was  to  be  seen.  For  the  next  mile  or  two,  the  ground  was 
dotted  wiUi  buffalo  carcasses,  which  showed  that  the  Indians  had  made  a 
turound  here,  and  were  in  oonsiderable  force.  We  went  on  quickly  and 
eautioosly,  k^ping  the  river  bottom,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  hills ; 
but  we  met  with  no  interruption,  and  began  to  grow  careless  again.  We 
had  abeady  lost  one  of  our  horses,  and  here  Basil's  mule  showed  symp- 
toms of  giving  out,  and  finally  refuised  to  advance,  being  what  the  Cana- 
dians call  resto.  He  therefore  dismounted,  and  drove  her  along  before 
him;  but  thn  was  a  very  slow  way  of  traveling.  We  had  inadvertently 
got  about  half  a  mile  in  advance,  but  our  Cheyennes,  who  were  generally 
a  mile  or  two  in  the  rear,  remained  with  him.  There  were  some  dark- 
looking  objects  among  the  hills,  about  two  miles  to  the  left^  here  low  and 
undulating,  which  we  had  seen  for  a  little  time,  and  supposed  to  be  buf- 
£do  coming  in  to  water ;  but,  happening  to  look  behind,  Maxwell  saw 
the  Cheyennes  whipping  up  foriously,  and  another  glance  at  the  dark 
ejects  showed  them  at  once  to  be  Indians  coming  up  at  speed. 

Had  we  been  well  mounted  imd  disencumbered  of  instruments,  we 
might  have  set  them  at  defiance ;  but  as  it  was,  we  were  foirly  caught. 
It  was  too  late  to  rejoin  our  friends,  and  we  endeavored  to  gain  a  clump 
of  timber  about  half  a  mile  ahead ;  but  l^e  instruments  and  tired  state 
of  oar  horses  did  not  allow  us  to  go  faster  than  a  steady  canter,  and  they 
23 
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were  gaining  on  ns  fiist.  At  first,  thej  did  not  appear  to  be  more  thin 
fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  bat  group  after  group  darted  into  view  at 
the  top  of  the  hills,  until  all  the  little  eminences  seemed  in  motion ;  and, 
in  a  few  minutes  from  the  time  they  were  first  discovered,  two  or  three 
hundred,  naked  to  the  breechcloth,  were  sweeping  across  the  prairie.  In 
a  few  hundred  yards  we  discovered  that  the  timber  we  were  endeavoring 
to  make  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  before  we  could  reaeh 
the  bank  down  came  the  Indians  upon  us. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  a  few  seconds  more  the  leading  man,  and 
perhaps  some  of  his  companions,  would  have  rolled  in  the  dust ;  for  we 
had  jerked  the  covers  from  our  guns,  and  our  fingers  were  on  the  triggen 
Men  in  such  cases  generally  act  from  instinct,  and  a  charge  from  three 
hundred  naked  savages  is  a  circumstance  not  well  calculated  to  promote 
a  cool  exercise  of  judgment.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  fire,  Maxwell  r^ 
cognized  the  leading  Indian,  and  shouted  to  him  in  the  Indian  langnage, 
"  You're  a  fool,  Gt —  damn  you — don't  you  know  me  f  "  The  sound  of 
his  own  language  seemed  to  shock  the  savage ;  and,  swerving  his  horn 
a  little,  he  passed  us  like  an  a^ow.  He  wheeled,  as  I  rode  out  towa^ 
him,  and  gave  me  his  hand,  striking  his  breast  and  exclaimiDg,  "Ara- 
paho  I "  They  proved  to  be  a  village  of  that  nation,  among  whom  Max- 
well had  resided  as  a  trader  a  year  or  two  previously,  and  recognized  Mm 
accordingly.  We  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  band,  answering  aa  well 
as  we  could  a  multitude  of  questions ;  of  which  *the  very  first  was,  of 
what  tribe  were  our' Indian  companions  who  were  coming  in  the  rear? 
They  seemed  disappointed  to  know  that  they  were  Cheyennes,  for  thej 
had  fully  anticipated  a  grand  dance  around  a  Pawnee  scalp  that  night 

The  chief  showed  us  his  village  at  a  grove  on  the  river  six  miles  ahead, 
and  pointed  out  a  band  of  buffalo  on  the  other  side  of  the  Platte,  imm^ 
diately  opposite  us,  which  he  said  they  were  going  to  surround.  They 
had  seen  the  band  early  in  the  morning  from  their  village,  and  had  been 
making  a  large  circuit,  to  avoid  giving  them  the  wind,  when  they  di8Co^ 
ered  us.  in  a  few  minutes  the  women  came  galloping  up,  astride  on 
their  horses,  and  naked  from  the  knees  down  and  the  hips  up.  Thej 
followed  the  men,  to  assist  in  cutting  up  and  carrying  off  the  meat 

The  wind  was  blowing  directly  across  the  river,  and  the  chief  reqaestid 
us  to  halt  where  we  were  for  awhile,  in  order  to  avoid  raising  the  herd. 
We  therefore  unsaddled  our  horses,  and  sat  down  on  the  bank  to  view 
the  scene ;  and  our  new  acquaintances  rode  a  few  hundred  yards  lower 
down,  and  began  crossing  the  river.  Scores  of.  wild-looking  dogs  fol- 
lowed, looking  like  troops  of  wolvea,  and  having,  in  feet,  but  very  little 
of  the  dog  in  their  composition.  Some  of  them  remained  with  us,  and 
I  checked  one  of  the  men,  whom  I  found  aiming  at  one,  which  he  was 
about  to  kill  for  avwolf.  The  day  had  become  very  hot  The  air  was 
clear,  with  a  very  slight  breeze;  and  now,  at  12  o'clock,  while  the  barom- 
eter stood  at  25-920,  the  attached  thermometer  was  at  108°.  Oar  Chey- 
ennes had  learned  that  with  the  Arapaho  village  were  about  twentj 
lodges  of  their  own,  including  their  own  families ;  they  therefore  immt- 
diately  commenced  making  their  toilette.  •  After  bathing  in  the  river, 
they  hivested  themselves  in  some  handsome  calico  shirts,  which  I  after- 
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WBrds  learned  they  had  stolen  from  my  own  men,  and  spent  some  time  in 
arranging  their  hair  and  painting  themselves  with  some  vermilion  I  had 
^ven  them.  While  they  were  engaged  in  this  satisfactory  manner,  one 
of  their  half-wild  horses,  to  which  the  crowd  of  prancing  animals  which 
had  just  passed  had  recalled  the  freedom  of  her  existence  among  the 
wild  droves  on  the  prairie,  suddenly  dashed  into  the  hills  at  the  top  of 
her  speed.  She  was  their  pack-horse,  and  had  on  her  back  all  the  world 
I7  wealth  of  our  poor  Cheyennes,  all  their  accoutrements,  and  all  the  lit- 
tle articles  which  they  had  picked  up  among  us,  with  some  few  presents  I 
had  given  theuL  The  loss  which  they  seemed  to  regret  most  were  their 
spears  and  shields,  and  some  tobacco  which  they  had  received  from  me. 
However,  they  bore  it  with  all  the  philosophy  of  an  Indian,  and  laugh- 
ingly continued  their  toilette.  They  appeared,  however,  a  little  morti- 
fied at  the  thought  of  returning  to  the.  village  in  such  a  sorry  plight. 
"Our  people  will  laugh  at  us,"  said  one  of  them,  "returning  to  the  vil- 
lage on  foot,  instead  of  driving  back  a  drove  of  Pawnee  horses."  He 
demanded  to  know  if  I  loved  my  sorrel  hunter  very  much ;  to  wiich  I 
replied,  he  was  the  object  of  my  most  intense  affection.  Ear  from  being 
able  to  give,  I  was  myself  in  want  of  horses;  and  any  suggestion  of 
parting  with  the  few  I  had  valuable,  was  met  with  a  peremptory  refusal. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  slaughter  was  about  to  commence  on  the  other 
side.  So  soon  as  they  reached  it,  the  Indians  separated  into  two  bodies. 
One  party  proceeded  directly  across  the  prairie,  towards  the  hills,  in  an 
extended  line,  while  the  other  went  up  the  river ;  and  instantly  as  they 
had  given  the  wind  to  the  herd,  the  chase  commenced.  The  buffalo 
started  for  the  hills,  but  were  intercepted  and  driven  back  towards  the 
river,  broken  and  running  in  every  direction.  The  clouds  of  dust  soon 
covered  the  whole  scene,  preventing  us  from  having  any  but  an  occasional 
view.  It  had  a  very  singular  appearance  to  us  at  a  distance,  especially 
when  looking  with  the  glass.  We  were  too  far  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
guns,  or  any  sound ;  and  at  every  instant,  throng  the  clouds  of  dust, 
which  the  sun  made  luminous,  we  could  see  for  a  moment  two  or  three 
buffalo  dashing  along,  and  close  behind  them  an  Indian  with  his  long 
spear,  or  other  weapon,  and  instantly  again  they  disappeared.  The  ap- 
parent silence,  and  the  dimly  seen  figures  flitting  by  with  such  rapidity, 
gave  it  a,  kind  of  dreamy  effect,  and  seemed  more  like  a  picture  than  a 
scene  of  real  life.  It  had  been  a  large  herd  where  the  ceme  commenced, 
probably  three  or  four  hundred  in  number ;  but,  though  I  watched  them 
closely,  I  did  not  see  one  emerge  from  the  fatal  cloud  where  the  work 
of  destruction  was  going  on.  After  remaining  here  about  an  hour,  we 
resumed  our  journey  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 

Gradually,  as  wa  rode  on,  Indian  after  Indian  came  dropping  along, 
laden  with  meat ;  and  by  the  time  we  had  neared  the  lodges,  the  back- 
ward road  was  covered  with  the  returning  horsemen.  It  was  a  pleasant 
contrast  with  the  desert  road  we  had  been  traveling.  Several  had  joined 
the  company  with  us,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  invited  us  to  his  lodge.  The 
village  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  lodges,  of  which 
twenty  were  Cheyennes ;  the  latter  pitched  a  little  apart  from  the  Ara- 
pf^oes.     They  were  disposed  in  a  scattering  manner  on  both  sides  of  a 
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broad,  irregalar  Btreet,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  ra»- 
ning  along  the  river.     As  we  rode  along,  I  remarked  near  some  of  tbe 
lodges  a  kind  of  tripod  frame,  formed  of  three  slender  poles  of  birch, 
scraped  very  clean,  to  which  were  affixed  the  shield  and  spear,  with  some 
other  weapons  of  a  chief.     All  were  scrupulously  clean,  the  spear-head 
was  burnished  bright,  and  the  shield  white  and  stainless.     It  reminded 
me  of  the  days  of  feudal  chivalry  ;  and  when,  as  I  rode  by,  I  yielded  to 
the  passing  impulse,  and  touched  one  of  the  spotless  shields  with  the 
muzzle  of  my  gun,  I  almost  expected  a  grim  warrior  to  start  from  the 
lodge  and  resent  my  challenge.     The  master  of  the  lodge  spread  ont  a 
robe  for  me  to  sit  upon,  and  the  squaws  set  before  us  a  large  dish  of 
buffalo  meat.     He  had  lit  his  pipe  in  the  meanwhile,  and  when  it  had 
been  passed  around,  we  commenced  our  dinner  while  he  continued  to 
smoke.     Gradually,  however,  five  or  six  other  chiefs  came  in,  and  took 
their  seats  in  silence.     When  we  had  finished,  our  host  asked  a  number 
of  questions  relative  to  the  object  of  our  journey,  of  which  I  made  no 
concealment ;  telling  him  simply  that  I  had  made  a  visit  to  see  the  coun- 
try, preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  military  posts  on  the  way  to  the 
mountains.     Although  this  was  information  of  the  highest  interest  to 
them,  and  by  no  means  calculated  to  please  them,  it  excited  no  expreanoa 
of  surprise,  and  in  no  way  altered  the  grave  courtesy  of  their  demeanor. 
The  others  listened  and  smoked.     I  remarked,  that  in  taking  the  pipe 
for  the  first  time,  each  had  turned  the  stem  upward,  with  a  rapid  glance, 
as  in  offering  to  the  Great  Spirit,  before  he  put  it  in  his  mouth.   A  storm 
had  been  gathering  for  the  past  hour,  and  some  pattering  drops  in  the 
lodge  warned  us  that  we  had  some  miles  to  our  camp.    An  Indian  had 
given  Maxwell  a  bundle  of  dried  meat,  which  was  very  acceptable,  as  we 
had  nothing ;  and,  springing  upon  our  horses,  we  rode  off  at  dusk  in  the 
face  of  a  cold  shower  and  driving  wind.     We  found  our  companioDS 
under  some  densely  foliaged  old  trees,  about  three  miles  up  the  river. 
Under  one  of  them  lay  the  trunk  of  a  large  cottonwood,  to  leeward  of 
which  the  men  had  kindled  a  fire,  and  we  sat  here  and  roasted  oar  meat 
in  tolerable  shelter. 

Next  morning  we  caught  the  first  faint  glimpse  of  the  Rocky  Mom- 
tains,  about  sixty  miles  distant.  Though  a  tolerably  bright  day,  there 
was  a  slight  mist,  and  we  were  just  able  to  discern  the  snowy  summit  of 
"Long's  Peak,"  (''les  deux  oreilles  "  of  the  Canadians,)  showing  like  a 
cloud  near  the  horizon.  I  found  it  easily  distinguishable,  there  being  a 
perceptible  difference  in  its  appearance  from  the  white  clouds  that  were 
floating  about  the  sky.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  among  the  traders  the 
name  of  ''  Long's  Peak  "  had  been  adopted  and  become  familiar  in  the 
country.  In  the  ravines  near  this  place,  a  light  brown  sandstone  made 
its  first  appearance.  About  8,  we  discerned  several  persons  on  horse- 
back a  mile  or  two  ahead,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  They 
turned  in  towards  the  river,  and  we  rode  down  to  meet  them.  We  found 
them  to  be  two  white  men,  and  a  mulatto  named  Jim  Beckwith,  who  had 
left  St  Louis  when  a  boy,  and  gone  to  live  with  the  Crow  Indians.  He 
had  distinguished  himself  among  them  by  some  acts  of  daring  bravery, 
and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  chief,  but  had  now,  for  some  years,  left  them. 
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They  were  in  searcli  of  a  band  of  horses  that  had  gone  off  from  a  camp 
some  miles  above,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Ghabonard.  Two  of  them  contin- 
ned  down  the  river,  in  search  of  the  horses,  and  the  American  tamed 
back  with  us,  and  we  rode  on  towards  the  camp.  About  eight  miles 
from  oar  sleeping-place,  we  reached  Bijon's  fork,  an  affluent  of  the  right 
bank.  Where  we  crossed  it,  a  short  distance  from  the  Platte,  it  has  a 
sandj  bed  about  four  hundred  yards  broad ;  the  water  in  various  small 
streams,  a  few  inches  deep.*  Seven  miles  further  brought  us  to  the  camp 
of  Bome  four  or  five  whites,  (New  Englanders,  I  believe,)  who  had 
accompanied  Captain  Wyeth  to  the  Columbia  river,  and  were  independ- 
ent trappers.  All  had  their  squaws  with  them,  and  I  was  really  surprised 
at  the  number  of  little  fat  buffalo-fed  boys  that  were  tumbling  about  the 
camp,  all  apparently  of  the  same  age,  about  three  or  four  years  old. 
They  were  encamped  on  a  rich  bottom,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  rich 
grass,  and  had  a  large  number  of  fine-looking  horses  and  mules.  We 
rested  with  them  a  few  minutes,  and  in  about  two  miles  arrived  at  Cha- 
bonard's  camp,  on  an  island  in  the  Platte.  On  the  bights  above,  we 
met  the  first  Spaniard  I  had  seen  in  the  country.  Mr.  Chabonard  was 
in  the  service  of  Bent  and  St.  Vrain's  company,  and  had  left  their  fort 
some  forty  or  fifty  miles  above,  in  the  spring,  with  boats  laden  with  the 
furs  of  the  last  year's  trade.  He  had  met  the  same  fortune  as  the  voya- 
geors  on  the  North  fork ;  and,  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed,  had  taken 
up  his  summer's  residence  on  this  island,  which  he  had  named  St  He- 
lena. The  river  hills  appeared  to  be  composed  entirely  of  sand,  and  the 
Platte  had  lost  the  muddy  character  of  its  waters,  and  here  was  tolerably 
clear.  From  the  mouth  of  the  South  fork,  I  had  found  it  occasionally 
broken  up  by  small  islands ;  and  at  the  time  of  our  journey,  which  was 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  waters  were  at  a  favorable  stage,  it  was 
not  navigable  for  any  thing  drawing  six  inches  water.  The  current  was 
very  swift — the  bed  of  the  stream  a  coarse  gra»el.  From  the  place  at 
which  we  had  encountered  the  Arapahoes,  the  Platte  had  been  tolerably 
well  fringed  with  timber,  and  the  island  here  had  a  fine  grove  of  very 
large  cottonwoods,  under  whose  broad  shade  the  tents  were  pitched. 
There  was  a  large  drove  of  horses  in  the  opposite  prairie  bottom ;  smoke 
was  rising  from  the  scattered  fires,  and  the  encampment  had  quite  a  pa- 
triarchal air.  Mr.  C.  received  us  hospitably.  One  of  the  people  was 
sent  to  gather  mint,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  concocted  very  good  julep ; 
and  some  boiled  buffalo  tongue,  and  coffee  with  the  luxury  of  sugar,  were 
Boon  set  before  us.  The  people  in  his  employ  were  generally  Spaniards, 
and  among  them  I  saw  a  young  Spanish  women  ftom  Taos,  whom  ij 
found  to  be  Beckwith's  wife. 

We  parted  with  our  hospitable  host  after  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
and  reached  St  Train's  fort,  about  forty-five  miles  from  St  Helena,  late 
in  the  evening.  This  post  is  situated  on  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte, 
immediately  under  the  mountains,  about  seventeen  miles  east  of  Long's 
Peak.  It  is  on  the  right  bank,  on  the  verge  of  the  upland  prairie,  about 
forty  feet  above  the  river,  of  which  the  immediate  valley  is  about  six  hun- 
dred yards  wide.  The  stream  is  divided  into  various  branches  by  small 
islands,  among  which  it  runs  with  a  swift  current.     The  bed  of  the  river 
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is  sand  and  grayel,  the  water  very  clear,  and  here  may  be  called  a  moon 
tain  stream.  This  region  appears  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  limestones 
and  marls  which  gire  to  the  Lower  Platte  its  yellow  and  dirty  color. 
The  Black  Hills  lie  between  the  stream  and  the  mountains,  whose  snowj 
peaks  glitter  a  few  miles  beyond.  At  the  fort  we  found  Mr.  St  Vrain, 
who  received  ns  with  much  Idndness  and  hospitality.  Maxwell  had  spent 
the  last  two  or  three  years  between  this  post  and  the  village  of  Taos ; 
and  here  he  was  at  home,  and  among  his  friends.  Spaniards  freqnentlj 
came  over  in  search  of  employment.  They  usually  obtain  about  six  dol- 
lars a  month,  generally  paid  to  them  in  goods.  They  are  very  usefal  in 
a  camp,  in  taking  care  of  horses  and  mules ;  and  I  engaged  one,  wbo 
proved  to  bo  an  active,  laborious  man,  and  was  of  very  considerable  sct- 
vice  to  me.  The  elevation  of  the  Platte  here  is^ve  thousand  foorhnn- 
dred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  neighboring  mountains  did  not  appear  to 
enter  far  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  which  was  generally  confiaed  to 
the  northern  side  of  the  peaks.  On  the  southern,  I  remarked  very  little. 
Here  it  appeared,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  in  the  distance,  to  descad 
but  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  summits. 

I  regretted  that  time  did  not  permit  me  to  visit  them  ;  but  the  prop^ 
object  of  my  survey  lay  among  the  mountains  farther  north ;  and  I 
looked  forward  to  an  exploration  of  their  snowy  recedes  with  great 
pleasure.  The  piney  region  of  the  mountains  to  ihe  south  was  envel- 
oped in  smoke,  and  I  was  informed  had  been  on  fire  for  several  months. 
Pike's  Peak  is  said  to  be  visible  from  this  place,  about  one  hundred  miles 
to  the  southward ;  but  the  smoky  state  of  the  atmosphere  prevented  mj 
seeing  it. 

The  kindness  of  Mr.  St  Train  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  couple  of  horses 
and  three  good  mules ;  and,  with  a  further  addition  to  our  party  of  the 
Spaniard  whom  I  had  hired,  and  two  others,  who  were  going  to  obtain 
service  at  Laramie's  fork^  we  resumed  our  journey  at  ten,  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th. 

For  a  short  distance  our  road  lay  down  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  which 
resembled  a  garden  in  the  splendor  of  fields  of  varied  flowers,  which 
filled  the  air  with  fragrance.  The  only  timber  I  noticed  consisted  of 
poplar,  birch,  cottonwood,  and  willow. 

After  a  ride  of  twelve  miles,  in  a  northerly  direction,  over  a  plain,  coy- 
ered  with  innumerable  quantities  of  cacH,  we  reached  a  small  creek  in 
which  there  was  water,  and  where  several  herds  of  buffalo  were  scattered 
about  among  the  ravines,  which  always  afford  good  pasturage.  We  seeiq 
now  to  be  passing  along  the  base  of  a  plateau  of  the  Black  Hills,  io 
which  the  formation  consists  of  marls,  some  of  them  white  and  laminated; 
the  country  to  the  left  rising  suddenly,  and  falling  off  ^padnally  and  uni- 
formly to  the  right  In  five  or  six  ^iles  of  a  northeasterly  couTBe,  w^ 
struck  a  high  ridge,  broken  into  conical  peaks,  on  whose  summits  Iarg< 
boulders  were  gathered  in  heaps.  The  magnetic  direction  of  the  ridge  ^ 
northwest  and  southeast,  the  glittering  white  of  its  precipitous  sides  mak 
ing  it  visible  for  many  miles  to  the  south.  It  is  composed  of  a  soft  earth] 
limestone  and  marls,  resembling  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Chim 
ney  Rock,  on  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte,  easily  worked  by  the  windi 
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tad  rains,  and  sometimes  moulded  into  very  fantastic  shapes.  At  the 
foot  of  the  northern  slope  was  the  bed  of  a  creek,  some  forty  feet  wide, 
eoming,  by  freqaent  falls,  from  the  bench  above.  It  was  shnt  in  by  high, 
perp^dicnlar  banks,  in  which  were  strata  of  white  laminated  marl.  Its 
bed  was  perfectly  dry,  and  the  leading  feature  of  the  whole  region  is 
one  of  remarkable  aridity,  and  perfect  freedom  from  moisture.  In  about 
six  miles  we  crossed  the  bed  of  another  dry  creek ;  and,  continuing  our 
ride  over  a  high  le?el  prairie,  a  little  before  sundown  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  beautiful  creek,  which  revived  us  with  a  feeling  of  delighted  sur- 
prise by  the  pleasant  contrast  of  the  deep  verdure  of  its  banks  with  the 
parched  desert  we  had  passed.  We  had  suffered  much  to-day,  both  men 
and  horses,  for  want  of  water ;  having  met  with  it  but  once  in  our  unin- 
teiropted  march  of  forty  miles ;  and  an  exclusive  meat  diet  creates  much 
thirst 

Car  course  next  morning  was  northerly  by  compass,  the  variation 
being  15*^  or  16®  easterly.  A  ride  of  four  miles  brought  us  to  Lodge 
Pole  creek,  which  we  had  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  South  fork ;  crossing 
on  the  way  two  dry  streams,  in  eighteen  miles  from  our  encampment  of 
the  past  night,  we  reached  a  high  bleak  ridge,  composed  entirely  of  the 
same  earthy  limestone  and  marl  previously  described*  I  had  never  seen 
any  thing  which  impressed  so  strongly  on  my  mind  a  feeling  of  desola- 
tion. The  valley,  through  which  ran  the  waters  of  Horse  creek,  lay  in 
Tiew  to  the  north,  bat  too  far  to  have  any  influence  on  the  immediate 
Tiev.  On  the  peak  of  the  ridge  where  I  was  standing,  some  seven  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  river,  the  wind  was  high  and  bleak ;  the  barren  and 
arid  country  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  swept  by  fires,  and  in  every  direc- 
tion the  same  dull  ash-colored  hue,  derived  from  the  formation,  met  the 
eje.  On  the  summits  were  some  stunted  pines,  many  of  them  dead,  all 
rearing  the  same  ashen  hue  of  desolation.  We  left  the  place  with 
pleasore ;  and,  after  we  had  descended  several  hundred  feet,  halted  in 
one  of  the  ravines,  which,  at  the  distance  of  every  mile  or  two,  cut  the 
links  of  the  ridge  with  little  rushing  streams,  wearing  something  of  a 
mountain  character.  We  crossed,  in  the  space  of  twelve  miles  from  our 
Boon  halt,  three  or  four  forks  of  Horse  creek,  and  encamped  at  sunset  on 
the  most  easterly. 

The  fork  on  which  we  encamped  appeared  to  have  followed  an  easterly 
direction  up  to  this  place ;  but  here  it  makes  a  very  sudden  bend  to  the 
north,  passing  between  two  ranges  of  precipitous  hills,  called,  as  I  was 
hrformed,  Goshen's  Hole.  There  is  somewhere  in  or  near  this  locality  a 
piice  so  called,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  it  was  the  place  of  our  encamp- 
o^t  Looking  back  upon  the  spot,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  to 
the  northward,  the  hills  appear  to  shut  in  the  prairie,  through  which  runs 
the  creek,  with  a  semicircular  sweep,  which  might  very  naturally  be 
called  a  hole  in  the  hills.  ^  The  geological  composition  of  the  ridge  is 
the  same  which  constitutes  the  rock  of  the  Court-house  and  Chimney,  on 
^  North  fork,  whkh  appeared  to  me  a  continuation  of  this  ridge.  The 
^^  and  rains  work  this  formation  into  a  variety  of  singular  forms, 
^he  pass  into  Ooshen's  Hole  is  about  two  miles  wide,  and  the  hill  on  the 
western  side  imitates,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  a  massive  fortified 
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place,  with  a  remarkable  falness  of  detail.  The  rock  is  marl  and  eartlij 
limestone,  white,  without  the  least  appearance  of  vegetation,  and  mncii 
resembles  masonry  at  a  little  distance ;  and  here  it  sweeps  aroand  a  lerd 
area  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and  in  the  form  of  a  half 
moon,  terminating  on  either  extremity  in  enormous  bastions.  Along  tlie 
whole  line  of  the  parapets  appear  domes  and  slender  minarets,  for^  or 
fifty  feet  high,  giving  it  every  appearance  of  an  old  fortified  town.  Qd 
the  waters  of  White  river,  where  this  formation  exists  in  great  extent,  it 
presents  appearances  which  excite,  the  admiration  of  the  solitary  Toya- 
genr,  and  form  a  frequent  theme  of  their  conversation  when  speaking  of 
the  wonders  of  the  country.  Sometimes  it  offers  the  perfectly  illusive 
appearance  of  a  large  city,  with  numerous  streets  and  magnrfieent  build- 
ings, among  which  the  Canadians  never  fail  to  see  their  cabaret — and 
sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  a  solitary  house,  with  many  large  cbaiii* 
bers,  into  which  they  drive  their  horses  at  night,  and  sleep  in  these  nat- 
ural defenses  perfectly  secure  from  any  attack  of  proiding  savage. 
Before  reaching  our  camp  at  Goshen's  Hole,  in  crossing  the  immense 
detritus  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  rock,  we  were  involved  amidst  winding 
passages  cut  by  the  waters  of  the  hill ;  and  where,  with  a  breadth  scarcely 
large  enough  for  the  passage  of  a  horse,  the  walls  rise  thirty  and  forty 
feet  perpendicularly.  This  formation  supplies  the  discoloration  of  the 
Platte. 

Towards  the  cloise  of  the  Idth  we  came  in  sight  of  Laramie's  fori. 
Issuing  from  the  river  hills,  we  came  first  in  view  of  Fort  Platte,  a  post 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Sybille,  Adams  &  Co.,  situated  immediately  in  the 
point  of  land  at  the  junction  of  Laramie  with  the  Platte.  Like  the 
post  we  had  visited  on  the  South  fork,  it  was  built  of  earth,  and  still 
unfinished,  being  enclosed  with  walls  (or  rather  houses)  on  three  of  the 
sides,  and  open  on  the  fourth  to  the  river.  A  few  hundred  yards  brought 
us  in  view  of  the  post  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  called  Fort  John, 
or  Laramie.  This  was  a  large  post  having  more  the  air  of  military  con- 
struction than  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  on  the  left  bank, 
on  a  rising  ground  some  twenty-five  feet  above  the  water ;  and  its  lofty 
walls,  whitewashed  and  picketed,  with  the  large  bastions  at  the  angles, 
gave  it  quite  an  imposing  appearance  in  the  uncertain  light  of  evening. 
A  cluster  of  lodges,  which  the  language  told  us  belonged  to  Sioux 
Indians,  was  pitched  under  the  walls ;  and,  with  the  fine  background  of 
the  Black  Hills  and  the  prominent  peak  of  Laramie  mountain,  strongly 
drawn  in  the  clear  light  of  the  western  sky,  where  the  sun  had  already 
set,  the  whole  formed  at  the  moment  a  strikingly  beautiful  picture.  From 
the  company  at  St.  Louis  I  had  letters  for  Mr.  Boudeau,  the  gentleman 
in  charge  of  the  post,  by  whom  I  was  received  with  great  hospitality  and 
an  efficient  kindness,  which  was  invaluable  to  me  during  my  stay  in  the 
country.  I  found  our  people  encamped  on  the  bank,  a  short  distance 
above  the  fort.  All  were  well,  and,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  bonnti- 
ful  supper,  which  coffee  and  bread  made  luxurious  to  us,  we  soon  forgot 
the  fatigues  of  the  last  ten  days. 

I  walked  up  to  visit  our  friends  at  the  fort,  which  is  a  quadrangular 
structure,  built  of  clay,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Mexicans,  who  are  gen- 
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enlly  employed  in  baflding  them.  The  walla  are  aboat  fifteen  feet  high, 
svnaoiiDted  with  a  wooden  paliisade,  and  form  a  portion  of  ranges  of 
hoQses,  which  entirely  surround  a  yard  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  square.  Every  apartment  has  its  door  and  window — all,  of  course, 
opening  on  the  inside.  There  are  two  entrances,  opposite  each  other,  and 
midway  the  wall,  one  of  which  is  a  large  and  public  entrance ;  the  other 
smaller  and  more  private — a  sort  of  postern  gate.  Over  the  great  en- 
trance is  a  square  tower  with  loopholes,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  work, 
bant  of  earth.  At  two  of  the  angles,  and  diagonally  opposite  each 
otber,  are  large  square  bastions,  so  arranged  as  to  sweep  the  four  faces 
of  the  walls. 

This  post  belongs  to  the  American  Fur  Company,  and,  at  the  time  of 
our  visi^  was  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Boudeau.  Two  of  the  company's 
clerks,  Messrs.  Gilpin  and  Kellogg,  were  with  him,  and  he  had  in  the 
fort  about  sixteen  men.  As  usual,  these  had  found  wives  among  the  In- 
dian squaws ;  and,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  children,  the  place 
bad  quite  a  populous  appearance.  It.  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
object  of  the  establishment  is  trade  with  the  neighboring  tribes,  who,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  generally  make  two  or  thr^  visits  to  the  fort.  In 
addition  to  this,  traders,  with  a  small  outfit,  are  constantly  kept  amongst 
them. 

The  fort  had  a  very  cool  and  clean  appearance.  The  great  entrance, 
in  which  I  fonnd  the  gentlemen  assembled,  and  which  was  floored,  and 
al^ut  fifteen  feet  long,  made  a  pleasant,  shaded  seat,  through  which  the 
breeze  swept  constantly ;  for  this  country  is  fttmous  for  high  winds.  In 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  I  learned  the  following  particulars,  which 
will  explain  the  condition  of  the  country.  For  several  years  the  Che- 
yennes  and  Sioux  had  gradually  become  more  and  more  hostile  to  the 
whites,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1841,  had  had  a  rather  severe 
engagement  with  a  party  of  sixty  men,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Fnpp,  of  8t  Louis.  The  Indians  lost  eight  or  ten -warriors,  and  the 
whites  had  their  leader  and  four  men  killed.  This  fight  took  place  on 
the  waters  of  Snake  Biver ;  and  it  was  this  party,  on  their  return  under 
Mr.  Bridger,  who  had  spread  so  much  alarm  among  my  people.  In  the 
course  of  the  spring,  two  other  small  parties  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
Sioux — one  on  their  return  from  the  Grow  nation,  and  the  other  among 
the  Black  Hills.  The  emigrants  to  Oregon  and  Mr.  Bridger's  party  met 
here,  a  few  days  before  our  arrival.  Divisions  and  misunderstandings 
had  grown  up  among  them ;  they  were  already  somewhat  disheartened 
by  the  &tigue  of  their  long  and  wearisome  journey,  and  the  feet  of  their 
catUe  had  become  so  much  worn  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  travel.  In  this 
situation,  they  were  not  likely  to  find  encouragement  in  the  hostile  atti- 
tude of  the  Indians,  and  the  new  and  unexpected  difficulties  which 
sprang  up  before  them.  They  were  toW  that  the  country  was  entirely 
swept  of  grass,  and  that  few  or  no  buffalo  were  to  be  fonnd  on  their 
line  of  route ;  and,  with  their  weakened  animals,  it  would  be  impossible' 
for  them  to  transport  their  heavy  wagons  over  the  mountains.  Under 
'these  circumstances,  they  disposed  of  their  wagons  and  cattle  at  the  forts ; 
selling  them  at  prices  they  had  paid  in  the  States,  and  taking  in  exchange 
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ooffee  and  sugar  at  one  dollar  a  poand,  and  miserable,  woro-ont  hones, 
which  died  before  thej  reached  the  mountains.  Mr.  Boudeaa  informed 
me  that  he  had  purchased  thirty,  and  the  lower  fort  eighty  head  of  fine 
cattle,  some  of  them  of  the  Durham  breed.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  whose  name 
and  high  reputation  are  familiar  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  had  reached  Laramie  in  company  with  Mr. 
Bridger ;  and  the  emigrants  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  his  serrices 
to  guide  them  as  far  as  the  British  post  of  Fort  Hall,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  beyond  the  South  Pass  of  the  mountains.  They  had 
started  for  this  post  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  immediately  after  their 
departure,  a  war  party  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  braves  set  oat  npoi 
their  trail  As  their  principal  chief  or  partisan  had  lost  some  relations 
in  the  recent  fight,  and  had  sworn  to  kill  the  first  whites  on  his  path,  it 
was  supposed  that  their  intention  was  to  attack  the  party,  should  a  filTO^ 
able  opportunity  offer ;  or,  if  they  were  foiled  in  their  principal  olyect 
by  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  content  themselves  with  stealmg 
horses  and  cutting  off  stragglers.  These  had  been  gone  but  a  few  dajs 
previous  to  our  arrival. 

The  effect  of  the  engagement  with  Mr.  Frapp  had  been  greatlj  to 
irritate  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  savages ;  and  immediately  sub^aentto 
that  event,  the  Gross  Ventre  Indians  had  united  with  the  Oglallahs  and 
Gheyennes,  and  taken  the  field  in  great  force — so  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  lodges.  Their  object  was  to  mi^e  ao 
attack  on  a  camp  of  Snake  and  Crow  Indians,  and  a  body  of  about  oae 
hundred  whites,  who  had  made  a  rendezvous  somewhere  in  the  Green 
river  valley,  or  on  the  Sweet  Water.  After  spending  some  time  in 
buffalo  hunting  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^e  Medicine  Bow  monntaio,  thej 
were  to  cross  over  to  the  Oreen  river  waters,  and  return  to  Laramie  l^ 
way  of  the  South  Pass  and  the  Sweet  Water  valley.  According  to  the 
calculation  of  the  Indians,  Mr.  Boudeau  informed  me  they  were  some- 
where near  the  head  of  the  Sweet  Water.  I  subsequently  learned  that 
the  party  led  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  were  overtaken  by  their  pursuers  Dear 
Bock  Independence,  in  the  valley  of  tiie  Sweet  Water ;  but  his  skill  asd 
resolution  saved  them  from  surprise ;  and,  small  as  his  force  was,  tit^ 
did  not  venture  to  attack  him  openly.  Here  they  lost  one  of  their  pai^ 
by  an  accident,  and  continuing  up  the  valley,  they  came  suddenly  npoa 
the  large  village.  From  these  they  met  with  a  doubtful  reception.  Loaf 
residence  and  familiar  acquaintance  had  given  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  great 
personal  influence  among  them,  and  a  portion  of  them  were  disposed  to 
let  him  pass  quietly;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  inclined  to 
hostile  measures ;  and  the  chiefs  spent  the  whole  of  one  night,  dormg 
which  they  kept  the  little  party  in  the  midst  of  them,  in  council,  debating 
the  question  of  attacking  them  the  next  day ;  but  the  influence  of  ''the 
Broken  Hand,"  as  they  called  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  (one  of  his  hands  haviag 
been  shattered  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,)  at  length  prevailed,  and  obtain- 
ed for 'them  an  unmolested  passage ;  but  they  sternly  assured  him  that 
tills  path  was  no  longer  open,  and  that  any  party  of  the  whites  which 
should  hereafter  be  found  upon  it  would  meet  with  certain  destmctioo. 
From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  emi- 
grants owe  their  lives  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 
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Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  country  ^/^as  swarming  with  scattered 
war  parties ;  and  when  I  heard,  daring  the  day,  ihe  various  contradictory 
tnd  exaggerated  mmors  which  were  incessantly  repeated  to  them,  I  was 
not  surprised  that  so  much  alarm  prevailed  among  my  men.  Carson,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  experienced  mountaineers,  filly  supported  the  opin- 
ion given  bj  Bridger  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  country,  and  openly 
expressed  his  conviction  that  we  could  not  escape  without  some  sharp 
encounters  with  the  Indians.  In  addition  to  this,  he  made  his  will ;  and 
among  the  circumstances  which  were  constantly  occurring  to  increase 
their  alurm,  this  was  most  unfortunate ;  and  I  found  that  a  number  of 
my  party  had  become  so  much  intimidated,  that  they  had  requested  to  be 
discharged  at  this  place.  I  dined  to-day  at  Fort  Platte,  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  situated  at  the  junction  of  Laramie  river  with  the  Nebraska. 
Here  I  heard  confirmation  of  the  statements  given  above.  The  party  of 
warriors,  which  had  started  a  few  days  since  on  the  trail  of  the  emigrants, 
was  expected  back  in  fourteen  days,  to  join  the  village  with  which  their 
families  and  the  old  men  had  remained.  The  arrival  of  the  latter  was 
houriy  expected ;  and  some  Indians  have  just  come  in  who  had  left  them 
on  the  Lrfuramie  fork,  about  twenty  miles  above.  Mr.  Bissonette,  one  of 
the  traders  belonging  to  Fort  Platte,  urged  the  propriety  of  taking  with 
me  an  interpreter  and  two  or  three  old  men  of  the  village ;  in  whidi  case 
he  thought  there  would  be  little  or  no  hazard  in  encountering  any  of 
the  war  parties.  The  principal  danger  was  in  being  attacked  before  they 
should  toow  who  we  were. 

They  had  a  confused  idea  of  the  numbers  and  power  of  our  people, 
and  dreaded  to  bring  upon  themselves  the  military  force  of  the  United 
States.  This  gentleman,  who  spoke  the  language  fluently,  offered  his 
senriees  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  the  Bed  Battes.  He  was  desirous 
to  join  the  large  party  on  its  return,  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  it  would 
suit  his  views,  as  well  as  my  own,  to  go  with  us  to  the  Buttes ;  beyond 
which  point  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevail  on  a  Sioux  to  venture,  on 
account  of  their  fear  of  the  Crows.  From  Fort  Laramie  to  the  Red 
Buttes,  by  the  ordinary  road,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles ;  and; 
though  only  on  fhe  tlureshold  of  danger,  it  seemed  better  to  secure  the 
services  of  an  interpreter  for  the  partial  distance,  than  to  have  none 
at  all 

So  far  as  frequent  interruption  from  the  Indians  would  allow,  we  occu- 
pied ourselves  in  making  some  astronomical  calculations,  and  bringing 
the  general  map  to  this  stage  of  our  journey;  but  the  tent  was  generally 
occupied  by  a  succession  of  our  ceremonious  visiters.  Some  came  for 
I^resents,  and  others  for  information  of  our  object  in  coming  to  the  coun- 
try ;  now  and  then,  one  would  dart  up  to  the  tent  on  horseback,  jerk  off 
his  trappbigs,  and  stand  silently  at  the  door,  holding  his  horse  by  the 
halter,  signifying  his  desire  to  trade.  Occasionally  a  savage  wonld  stalk 
m  with  an  invitation  to  a  feast  of  honor,  a  dog  feast,  and  deliberately  sit 
down  and  wait  quietly  until  I  was  ready  to  accompany  him.  I  went  to 
one;  the  women  and  children  were  sitting  outside  the  lodge,  and  we  took 
oar  seats  on  buffalo  robes  spread  around.  The  dog  was  in  a  large  pot 
ever  the  fire,  in  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  and  immediately  on  our  arrival 
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was  dished  up  in  large  wooden  bowls,  one  of  wbich  was  handed  to  each. 
The  flesh  appeared  rery  glatiuons,  with  something  of  the  flavor  and  ap- 
pearance of  mutton.  Feeling  something  more  behind  me,  I  looked 
ronnd  and  found  that  I  had  taken  my  seat  among  a  litter  of  &t  jouog 
puppies!  Had  I  been  nice  in  such  matters,  the  prejudioes  of  civilization 
might  haTe  interfered  with  my  tranquility ;  but,  fortunately,  I  am  not  of 
delicate  nerres,  and  continued  quietly  to  empty  my  platter. 

The  weather  was  cloudy  at  evening,  with  a  moderate  south  wind,  and 
the  thermometer  at  six  o^Iock  85^.  I  was  disappointed  in  my  hope  of 
obtaining  an  observation  of  an  occultation,  which  took  place  about  mid- 
night The  moon  brought  with  her  heavy  banks  of  clouds,  throngli 
which  she  scarcely  made  her  appearance  during  the  night 

The  morning  of  the  18th  was  cloudy  and  calm,  the  thermometer  at  ox 
o'clock  at  64^.  About  nine,  with  a  moderate  wind  from  the  west,  a 
storm  of  reAvL  oame  on,  accompanied  by  sharp  thunder  and  iightniBg, 
which  lasted  about  an  hour.  During  the  day  the  expected  village  arriTed, 
consisting  principally  of  old  men,  women,  and  children.  They  had  a 
considerable  number  of  horses,  and  large  troops  of  dogs.  Their  lodges 
were  pitched  near  the  fort,  and  our  camp  was  constantly  crowded  with 
Indians  of  all  sizes,  from  morning  until  night,  at  which  time  some  of  the 
soldiers  generally  came  to  drive  them  all  off  to  the  village.  My  tent  was 
the  only  place  which  they  respected.  Here  only  came  the  ehiefe  and  men 
of  distinction,  and  generally  one  of  them  remained  to  drive  away  die 
women  and  children.  The  numerous  strange  instrumentB,  applied  tostifl 
stranger  uses,  excited  awe  and  admiration  among  them ;  and  those  which 
I  used  in  talking  with  the  sun  and  stars  tiiey  l<^ed  upon  with  especial 
reverence,  as  mysterious  things  of  "great  medicine." 

Daring  our  stay  here,  the  men  had  been  engaged  in  making  numeroos 
repairs,  arranging  pack^addles,  and  otherwise  preparing  for  the  ehances 
of  a  rough  road  and  mountain  travel  All  things  of  this  nature  being 
ready;  I  gathered  them  around  me  in  the  evening,  and  told  them  that  *"! 
had  determined  to  proceed  the  next  day.  They  were  all  wtXi  armed.  I 
had  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Bissonett«  as  interpreter,  aad  had  taken, 
in  the  circumstances,  every  possible  means  to  ensure  our  safety.  In  the 
rumors  we  had  heard,  I  believed  there  was  much  exaggeration ;  that 
they  were  men  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  life  and  to  the  country;  and 
that  these  were  the  dangers  of  every-day  occnrrence,  and  to  be  expected 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  service.  They  had  heard  of  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  country  before  leaving  St.  Louis,  and  therefore  conM 
not  make  it  a  reason  for  breaking  their  engagements.  Still,  I  was  un- 
willing to  take  with  me,  on  a  service  of  some  certain  danger,  men  on 
whom  I  could  not  rely ;  and  I  had  understood  that  there  were  among 
them  some  who  were  disposed  to  cowardice,  and  anxious  to  return;  they 
had  but  to  come  forward  at  once,  and  state  their  desire,  and  they  would 
be  discharged,  with  the  amount  due  to  them  for  the  time  they  had  served." 
To  their  honor  be  it  said,  there  was  but  one  among  them  who  had  the 
face  to  come  forward  and  avail  himself  of  the  permission.  I  asked  him 
some  few  questions,  in  order  to  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  men, 
and  let  him  go.     The  day  after  our  departure,  be  engaged  himself  to  one 
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of  the  forts,  and  set  off  with  a  part  j  to  the  Upper  Missouri.  I  did  iM>t 
think  that  the  situation  of  the  country  justified  me  in  taking  our  young 
conpanioDS,  Messrs.  Brant  and  Benton,  along  with  us.  In  case  of  mis- 
fortone,  it  would  hare  been  thought,  at  the  least,  an  act  of  great  impra« 
dence ;  and  therefore,  though  reluctantly,  I  determined  to  leare  them. 
Kandolph  had  been  the  life  of  the  camp,  and  the  ^^ petit  gargon^*  was 
mach  regretted  by  the  men,  to  whom  his  buoyant  spirits  had  afforded  great 
Boosement  They  all,  however,  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  leaving  him 
It  the  fort,  because,  as  they  said,  he  might  cost  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
men  in  a  fight  with  the  Indians. 

We  were  ready  to  depart ;  the  tents  were  struck,  the  mules  geared  up, 
and  onr  hemes  saddled,  and  we  walked  up  to  the  fort  to  take  the  stirrup 
cup  with  oor  friends  in  an  excellent  home-brewed  preparation.  While 
thus  pleasantly  engaged,  seated  in  one  of  the  little  cool  chambers,  at  the 
door  of  which  a  man  had  been  stationed  to  prevent  all  intrusion  from  the 
Indiana,  a  number  of  chiefs,  several  of  them  powerful,  fine-looking  men, 
forced  their  way  into  the  room  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  Handing  me 
the  f(^owing  letter,  they  took  their  seats  in  silence : 

[TBijraziATioir.] 

"  Poet  Platte,  July  21,  1843. 
"Mr.  Fbsmont:— The  ehiefe  having  assembled  in  council,  have  just 
told  me  to  warn  you  not  to  set  out  before  the  party  oi  young  men  which 
ii  now  oat  shall  have  retamedr  Purthermore,  they  tell  me  that  they  are 
^  sure  they  vrill  fire  upon  you  as  soon  as  they  meet  you.  They  are 
expected  back  in  seven  or  eight  days.  Excuse  me  for  making  these  ob* 
wrrations,  but  it  seems  my  dnty  to  warn  yon  of  danger.  Moreover,  the 
cia^  who  prohilnt  your  setting  out  befbre  the  return  of  the  warriors 
ve  the  beams  of  this  note.      '*  I  am  your  obedieht  servant, 

"JOSEPH  BISSONETTB, 

"By  L.  B.  Chartrain." 

Alter  reading  tint,  I  mentioned  its  purport  to  my  companions ;  and, 
Keing  that  all  were  fhtty  possessed  of  its  contents,  one  of  the  Indians 
fwe  np,  abd,  having  first  shaken  hands  with  me,  spoke  as  follows : 

"Tea  have  come  among  ns  at  a  bad  time.  Some  of  our  people  have 
^  Uled,  and  omr  young  men,  who  are  gone  to  the  mountains,  are 
sager  to  avenge  Uie  blood  of  their  relations,  which  has  been  shed  by  the 
vhitea.  Our  young  men  are  bad,  and,  if  they  meet  you,  they  will  believe 
t^yen  wn  carrying  goods  and  ammunition  to  their  enemies,  and  will 
ire  upon  yes.  Tou  btve  told  us  that  this  will  make  war.  We  know 
t^ov  great  father  has  many  soldiers  and  big  guns,  and  we  are  anxious 
to  ha?e  our  lives.  We  love  the  whites,  and  are  desirous  of  peace. 
''^Uahiiig  oi  aU  these  t^ngs,  we  have  determined  to  keep  you  here  until 
pv  warrriors  return.  We  are  glad  to  see  you  among  us.  Our  father 
MA,  and  we  expected  that  you  would  have  brought  presents  to  us  — 
hones,  guns,  and  blankets.  We  are  glad  to  see  you.  We  look  upon 
7<^eooung  as  the  light  which  goes  before  the  sun ;  for  you  will  tell  our 
P^  &th»  that  you  have  seen  us,  and  that  we^  are  naked  and  poor,  and 
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bare  nothing  to  eat ;  and  he  will  send  oa  all  these  things."  He  was  fol« 
lowed  bj  others  to  the  same  effect 

The  observations  of  the  savage  appeared  reasonable ;  bnt  I  was  aware 
that  they  had  in  view  only  the  present  ol]gect  of  detaining  me,  and  were 
unwilling  I  should  go  further  into  the  country.  In  reply,  I  asked  them, 
through  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Boudeau,  to  select  two  or  three  of 
their  number  to  accompany  us  until  we  should  meet  their  people-— they 
should  ^read  their  robes  in  my  tent,  and  eat  at  my  table,  and  on  their 
return  I  would  give  them  presents  in  reward  of  their  services.  Thej 
declined,  saying,  that  there  were  no  young  men  left  in  the  village,  and 
that  they  were  too  old  to  travel  so  many  days  on  horseback,  and  prefer- 
red now  to  smoke  their  pipes  in  the  lodge,  and  let  the  warriors  go  on 
the  war-path.  Besides,  ^ey  had  no  power  over  the  yoimg  men  and  wera 
afraid  to  interfere  with  them.     In  my  turn  I  addressed  them : 

''  You  say  that  you  love  the  whites ;  why  have  you  killed  so  many 
already  this  spring  I  Ton  say  that  you  love  the  whites,  and  are  fall  of 
many  expressions  of  iriendship  to  us ;  but  you  are  not  willing  to  nndeigo 
the  fatigue  of  a  few  days'  ride  to  save  our  lives.  We  do  not  belieTe 
what  you  have  said,  and  will  not  listen  to  you.  Whatever  a  chief  amoDg 
us  tells  his  soldiers  to  do,  is  done.  We  are  the  soldiers  of  the  great 
chief,  your  father.  He  has  told  us  to  come  here  and  see  this  coantrj, 
and  all  the  Indians,  his  children.  Why  should  we  not  go  t  Before  we 
came,  we  heard  that  you  had  killed  his  people,  and  ceased  to  be  his  eliil- 
dren ;  but  we  came  among  you  peaceably,  holding  out  our  hands.  Now 
we  find  that  the  stories  we  heiyrd  are  not  lies,  and  that  you  are  no  loager 
his  friends  and  children.  We  have  thrown  away  our  bodies,  and  will  not 
turn  back.  When  you  told  us  that  yout  young  men  would  kill  ns,  70a 
did  not  know  that  our  hearts  were  strong,  and  you  did  not  see  the  rifles 
which  my  young  men  carry  in  their  hands.  We  are  few,  and  yoa  aie 
many,  and  may  kill  us  all ;  but  there  will  be  much  crying  in  your  vO- 
lages,  for  many  of  your  young  men  will  stay  behind,  and  forget  to  retain 
with  your  warriors  from  the  mountains.  Do  you  think  that  our  great 
chief  will  let  his  soldiers  die,  and  forget  to  cover  their  graves  ?  Before 
the  snows  melt  again,  his  warriors  will  sweep  away  your  villages  as  the 
fire  does  the  prairie  in  the  autumn.  See  1 1  nave  pulled  down  my  whiU 
houses,  and  my  people  are  ready :  when  the  sun  is  ten  paces  hi^er,  we 
shall  be  on  the  march.  If  you  have  anything  to  tell  us,  you  wiU  saj  it 
soon." 

I  broke  up  the  cdnference,  as  I  could  do  nothing  witli  these  people; 
and,  being  resolved  to  proceed,  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  delay.  A^ 
compauied  by  our  hospitable  fHends,  we  returned  to  the  camp.  We  bad 
mounted  our  horses,  and  our  parting  salutations  had  been  exchanged, 
when  one  of  the  chie&  (the  Bull's  Tail)  arrived  to  tell  me  that  they  had 
determined  to  send  a  young  man  with  us ;  and  if  I  would  point  oat  the 
place  of  our  evening  camp,  he  should  join  us  there.  **  The  young  num 
is  poor,"  said  he ;  "  he  has  no  horse,  and  expects  you  to  give  him  one.^ 
I  described  to  him  the  place  where  I  intended  to  encamp,  and,  shakiog 
hands,  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  among  the  hills,  and  this  last  habitatioB 
of  wMtes  shut  out  from  our  view. 
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Our  tents  hAYiDg  been  found  too  thin  to  protect  ourselyes  and  the  in- 
Btnments  from  the  rains,  which  in  this  elevated  country  are  attended 
with  cold  and  unpleasant  weather,  I  had  procured  fW>m  the  Indians  at 
Laramie  a  tolerably  large  lodge,  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and 
twenty  feet  in  hight.  Such  a  lodge,  when  properly  pitched,  is,  from  its 
conicai  form,  almost  perfectly  secure  against  the  violent  winds  which  are 
frequent  in  this  region,  and,  with  a  fire  in  the  centre,  is  a  dry  and  warm 
shelter  in  bad  weather.  By  raising  the  lower  part,  so  as  to  permit  the 
breeze  to  pass  freely,  it  is  converted  into  a  pleasant  summer  residence, 
with  tiie  extraordinary  advantage  of  being  entirely  free  from  musquitoes, 
one  of  which  I  never  saw  in  an  Indian  lodge.  While  we  were  engaged 
Tery  imakilfnlly  in  erecting  this,  the  interpreter,  Mr.  Bissonette,  arrived, 
accompanied  by  the  Indian  and  his  wife.  She  laughed  at  our  awkward- 
ness, and  offered  her  assistance,  of  which  we  were  frequently  afterwards 
obliged  to  avail  ourselves,  before  ^e  men  acquired  sufficient  expertness 
to  pitch  it  without  difficulty. 

With  the  change  in  the  geological  formation  on  leaving  Fort  Laramie, 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  has  entirely  altered  its  appearance.  East- 
ward of  that  meridian,  the  principal  objects  which  strike  the  eye  of  a 
trareler  are  the  absence  of  timber,  and  the  immense  expanse  of  prairie, 
eoTered  with  the  verdure  of  rich  grasses,  and  highly  adapted  for  pastur- 
age. Wherever  they  are  not  disturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  man,  large 
b^  of  buffalo  give  animation  to  this  country.  Westward  of  Laramie 
rirer,  the  region  is  suidy,  and  apparently  sterile ;  and  the  place  of  the 
grass  is  usurped  by  the  artemeaia  and  other  odoriferous  plants,  to  whose 
growth  the  sandy  soil  and  dry  air  of  this  elevated  region  seem  highly 
&TorU)le. 

One  of  the  prominent  characteristics  in  the  foce  of  the  country  is  the 
^x^rdinary  abundance  of  the  artewestos.  They  grow  everywhere— 
Oft  the  hills,  and  over  the  river  bottoms,  in  tough,  twisted,  wiry  clumps ; 
aad,  wherever  the  beaten  track  was  left,  they  rendered  the  progress  of 
the  carts  rough  and  slow.  As  the  country  increased  in  elevation  on  our 
idTaace  to  the  west,  they  increased  in  size ;  and  the  whole  air  is  strongly 
inpiegQated  and  saturated  with  the  odor  of  camphor  and  spirits  of  tnr- 
peatine  which  belongs  to  this  plant.  This  climate  has  been  found  very 
&Torable  to  the  restoration  of  health,  particularly  in  cases  of  consump- 
tioB ;  and  possibly  ihe  respiration  of  air  so  highly  impregnated  with  aro- 
inatie  |^ts  may  have  some  influence. 

On  the  2Sd  the  scouts  came  galloping  in  with  the  alarm  of  Indians. 
We  tomed  in  immediately  towards  the  river,  which  here  had  a  steep, 
Wgh  bank,  where  we  formed  with  the  carts  a  very  close  barricade,  resting 
on  the  river,  within  wluch  the  animals  were  strongly  hobbled  and  pick- 
eted. The  guns  were  discharged  and  reloaded,  and  men  thrown  forward 
Wider  cover  of  the  bank,  in  the  direction  by  whush  the  Indians  were  ex- 
pected. Our  interpreter,  who,  with  the  Indian,  had  gone  to  meet  them, 
<^>ne  m,  in  about  ten  minutes,  accompanied  by  two  Sioux.  They  looked 
"Aey,  and  we  could  obtain  from  them  only  some  confused  information. 
We  learned  that  they  belonged  to  the  party  which  had  been  on  the  trail 
^  the  emigrants,  whom  they  had  overtaken  at  Bock  Independence,  on 
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the  Sweet  Water.  Here  the  party  had  disagreed,  and  came  nigh  fight- 
ing among  themselves.  One  portion  were  desiroos  of  attacking  the 
whites,  bat  the  others  were  opposed  to  it ;  and  finally  they  had  broken 
np  into  small  bands,  and  dispersed  o?er  the  country.  The  greatest  |Mff- 
tion  of  them  had  gone  over  into  the  territory  of  the  Crow  Indians.  The 
remainder  were  returning  down  the  Platte,  in  scattered  parties  of  ten 
and  twenty ;  and  those  whom  we  had  encountered  belong^  to  those  who 
had  adrocated  an  attack  on  the  emigrants.  Several  of  the  men  snggest- 
ed  shooting  them  on  the  spot;  but  I  promptly  disoountenaaced  uj 
such  proceeding.  They  further  informed  me  that  buffalo  were  rery 
scarce,  and  little  or  no  grass  to  be  found.  There  had  been  no  lain,  aid 
innumerable  quantities  of  grasshoppers  had  destroyed  the  grass.  The 
insects  had  been  so  numerous  since  leaving  Fort  Laramie,  that  the  grooad 
seemed  alive  with  them;  and  in  walking,  a  little  moving  cloud  preceded 
our  footsteps.  This  was  bad  news.  No  grass,  no  buffalo — food  for 
neither  horse  nor  man.  I  gave  them  some  plugs  of  tobacco,  and  the; 
went  off,  apparently  well  satisfied  to  be  clear  of  us ;  for  my  meu  didnot 
look  upon  them  very  lovingly,  and  they  glanced  suspiciously  at  our  war- 
like preparations,  and  the  Uttle  ring  of  rifles  which  Burrouoded  thea 
They  were  evidently  in  a  bad  humor«  and  shot  one  of  their  horses  whet 
they  had  left  us  a  short  distance. 

We  made  the  next  day  twenty-two  miles,  and  encamped  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Platte,  where  a  handsome  meadow  afforded  tolerably  gc«d 
grass.  There  were  the  remains  of  an  old  fort  here,  thrown  up  m  sone 
sudden  emergency,  and  on  the  opposite  side  was  a  picturesque  bloff  of 
ferruginous  sandeione.  There  was  a  lumdsome  grove  a  little  above,  ud 
scattered  groups  of  trees  bordered  the  river.  Buffalo  made  their  appeu" 
ance  this  afternoon,  and  the  hunters  came  in,  shortly  after  we  had  en- 
camped, with  three  fine  cows.  The  night  was  flue,  and  obserratioos 
gave  for  the  latitude  of  the  camp,  42^  4V  40/' 

We  made  but  thirteen  miles  next  day,  and  encamped  about  noon  k  a 
pleasant  grove  on  the  right  bank.  Low  scaffolds  were  erected,  vm 
which  the  meat  was  laid,  cut  up  into  thin  strips,  and  small  fires  kiodled 
below.  Our  object  was  to  profit  by  the  vicinity  of  the  bufhk),  to  lay  ia 
a  stock  of  provisions  for  ten  or  fifteen  days.  In  ihe  course  of  the  afte^ 
noon  the  hunters  brought  in  five  or  six  cows,  and  i^l  hands  were  M 
busily  employed  in  preparing  the  m^tt,  to  the  diying  of  which  the  gi»n 
attended  during  the  night.  Our  people  had  recovered  their  gaye^i  wd 
the  busy  figures  around  the  biasing  fires  gave  a  picturesque  air  to  the 
camp.  A  very  serious  accident  occurred  tMa  morning,  in  the  breakiag 
of  one  of  the  barometers.  These  had  been  the  object  of  my  oonstant 
solicitude,  and,  as  I  had  intended  them  principally  for  mountain  aenrice, 
I  had  used  them  as  seldom  as  possible,  taking  them  always  dovo  al 
night,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  storms,  in  order  to  lessen  the  chasctf 
of  being  broken.  I  was  reduced  to  one,  a  stuidard  baroinettf  <» 
Troughton's  construction.    This  I  determmed  to  preserve,  if  P<>^^*^|^ 

Four  miles  beyond  the  ford  of  the  Platte  Indians  were  diacof^ 
again ;  and  I  halted  while  a  party  were  sent  forward  to  ascertauz  fw 
they  were.    In  a  short  time  they  returned,  accompanied  1^  amunbcro^ 
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( of  the  Oglallah  band  of  Sioux.  From  them  we  receiyed  some 
mteresting  information.  They  bad  formed  part  of  the  great  villaffe^ 
Thich  they  informed  ns  had  broken  np,  and  was  on  its  way  home.  Tne 
greater  part  of  the  Tillage,  inclading  the  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  and 
Oglallahs,  had  crossed  the  Platte  eight  or  ten  miles  below  the  month  of 
the  Sweet  Water,  and  were  now  behind  the  mountains  to  the  south  of 
Qs,  intending  to  regain  the  Platte  by  way  of  Deer  Creek.  They  had 
Uken  this  unusual  route  in  search  of  grass  and  game.  They  gave  us  a 
Terj  d^nraging  picture  of  the  country.  The  great  drought,  and  the 
plague  <^  grasshoppers,  had  swept  it  so  that  scarce  a  blade  of  gprass  was 
to  be  seen,  and  there  was  not  a  buffalo  to  be  found  in  the  whole  region. 
Their  people,  they  further  said,  had  been  nearly  starved  to  death,  and 
ve  woold  find  their  road  marked  by  lodges,  which  they  had  thrown  away 
in  order  to  move  more  rapidly,  uid  by  the  carcasses  of  the  horses  which 
they  hid  eaten,  or  which  had  perished  by  starvation.  Such  was  the 
prospect  before  us. 

When  he  had  finished  the  interpretation  of  these  things,  Mr.  Bisson- 
ette  immediately  rode  up  to  me,  and  urgently  advised  that  I  should  en- 
tirely abandon  the  further  prosecution  of  my  exploration.  ''  The  best 
adrke  I  can  give  you,  is  to  turn  back  at  once."  It  was  his  own  intention 
to  return,  as  we  had  now  reached  the  point  to  which  he  had  engaged  to 
attend  me.  In  reply,  I  called  up  my  men,  and  communicated  to  them 
mj  fixed  determination  to  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  enterprise  on  which 
I  had  been  sent ;  but  as  the  situation  of  the  country  gave  me  some  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  it  might  be  attended  with  an  unfortunate  result  to 
lome  of  us,  I  would  leave  it  optional  with  them  to  continue  with  me  or 
to  return. 

Among  them  were  some  five  or  six  who  I  knew  would  remain.  We 
had  stin  t^  days'  provisions ;  and  should  no  game  be  found,  when  ibis 
<tock  was  expended,  we  had  our  horses  and  mules,  which  we  could  eat 
vhen  other  means  of  subsistence  failed.  But  not  not  a  m%n  flinched  firom 
the  nndertaking.  "Well  eat  the  mules,''  said  Basil  L^jeunesse;  and 
ttsenpon  we  shook  hands  with  our  interpreter  and  his  Indians,  and 
pitted.  With  them  I  sent  back  one  of  my  men,  Dnmes,  whom  the 
AetB  of  an  old  wound  in  the  leg  rendered  incapable  of  continuing  the 
^NiiBey  <m  foot,  and  his  horse  seemed  on  the  point  of  giving  out  Mav- 
iDg  resolved  to  disencumber  ourselves  immediately  of  every  thing  not 
moktely  necessary  to  our  foture  operations,  I  turned  directly  in  towards 
A^  mer,  and  encamped  on  the  le^  bank,  a  little  above  the  place  where 
ovcooneil  had  been  held,  and  where  a  thick  grove  of  willows  offered  a 
■itiMe  spot  for  the  object  I  had  in  view. 

The  carts  having  been  discharged,  the  covers  and  wheels  were  taken 
4  and,  with  the  frames,  carried  into  some  low  places,  among  the  wil- 
bv8,  and  concealed  in  the  dense  foliage  in  such  a  manner  that  the  glitter 
of  tiie  iron-work  might  not  attract  the  observation  of  some  straggling 
laditn.  In  the  sand,  which  had  been  blown  up  into  waves  among  the 
viOows,  a  large  hole  was  then  dug,  ten  feet  square  and  six  feet  deep.  In 
fte  mean  time,  all  our  effects  had  been  spread  out  upon  the  ground,  and 
v^atever  was  designed  to  be  carried  along  with  us  separated  and  laid 
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adde,  and  the  remaining  part  carried  to  the  hole  and  cardbliy  eevered 
up,  As  much  as  possible,  all  traces  of  oar  proceedings  were  obliten^, 
and  it  wanted  bat  a  rain  to  render  onr  cacJie  safe  beyond  discovery.  AH 
the  men  were  now  set  at  work  to  arrange  the  pack-sad^es  and  make  np 
^e  packs. 

We  saw  namerons  herds  of  mountain  sheep,  and  freqaently  heard  tbe 
volley  of  rattling  stones  which  accompanied  their  rapid  descent  down  the 
steep  hills.  Their  flesh  is  mach  esteemed  by  the  hunters,  and  has  rery 
mach  the  flavor  of  the  Allegany  moontain  sheep.  I  have  freqnentij 
seen  the  horns  of  this  animal  three  feet  long  and  seventeen  inches  in  cir- 
camference  at  the  base,  weighing  eleven  pounds.  But  two  or  three  of 
these  were  killed  by  our  party,  and  of  these  the  horns  were  small.  The 
use  of  these  horns  seems  to  be  to  protect  the  animal's  head  m  pitchii^ 
down  precipices  to  avoid  pursuing  wolves — their  only  safety  being  is 
places  where  they  cannot  be  followed.  The  bones  are  very  strong  and 
solid,  the  marrow  occupying  but  a  very  small  portion  of  tiie  bone  in  the 
leg,  about  the  thickness  of  a  rye  straw.  The  hair  is  short,  resembliog 
the  winter  color  of  our  common  deer,  which  it  nearly  approaches  m  size 
and  appearance.  Except  in  the  horns,  it  has  no  resemblance  whatem 
to  the  goat 

We  left  the  course  of  the  Platte  to  cross  over  to  the  Sweet  Water. 
Our  way,  for  a  few  miles,  lay  up  the  sandy  bed  of  a  dry  creek,  in  which 
I  found  several  interesting  plants.  Leaving  this,  we  wended  oar  waj  to 
the  summit  of  the  hills,  of  which  the  peaks  are  here  eight  hondred  feet 
above  the  Platte,  bare  and  rocky.  A  long  and  gradual  slope  led  from 
these  hills  to  the  Sweet  Water,  which  we  reached.  I  made  an  earlj  en- 
campment here,  in  order  to  give  the  hunters  an  opportunity  to  procure  a 
supply  from  several  bands  of  buffalo,  which  made  their  appearance  in  the 
valley  near  by.  The  stream  is  about  sixty  feet  wide,  and  at  this  time 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep,  with  a  very  moderate  current 

The  hunters  went  ahead  next  morning,  as  buffalo  appeared  tolenh^ 
abundant,  and  I  was  desirous  to  secure  a  small  stock  of  provisions;  aad 
we  moved  about  seven  miles  up  the  valley,  and  encamped  one  mile  bek)v 
Rock  Independence.  This  is  an  isolated  granite  rock,  about  six  ban* 
dred  and  fifty  yards  long,  and  forty  in  hight.  Except  in  a  depressioD 
of  the  summit,  where  a  little  soil  supports  a  scanty  growth  of  sbrobs 
with  a  solitary  dwarf  pine,  it  is  entirely  bare.  Everywhere  within  ax 
or  eight  feet  of  the  ground,  where  the  surface  is  suflteiently  smooth,  asd 
in  some  places  sixty  or  eighty  feet  above,  the  rock  is  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  travelers.  Many  a  name  fomous  in  the  history  of  this  conntiy, 
and  some  well  known  to  science,  are  to  be  found  mixed  among  those  of 
the  traders  and  travelers  for  pleasure  and  curiosity,  and  of  missionaries 
among  the  savages.  Some  of  these  have  been  washed  away  by  the  niifi, 
but  the  greater  number  are  still  very  legible. 

Five  miles  above  Rook  Independence  we  came  to  a  place  called  the 
Devil's  Q«te,  where  the  Sweet  Water  cuts  through  the  point  of  a  granite 
ridge.  The  length  of  the  passage  is  about  three  hundi^  yards,  and  the 
width  thirty-five  yards.  The  walls  of  rock  are  vertical,  and  abont  four 
hundred  feet  in  higbt ;  and  the  stream  in  the  g^te  is  almost  entirely 
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choked  up  bj  masses  which  have  AiUen  from  above.  In  the  wall,  <m  the 
rii^t  bank,  is  a  dike  of  trap-rock,  cutting  throagh  d  fine-grained  gray 
gmnite. 

The  cooBtrj  here  is  exceedingly  {nctnresqne.  On  either  side  of  the 
valley,  which  is  five  miles  broad,  the  mountains  rise  to  the  hight  of 
twelve  and  fiiteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  feet  On  the  south  side,  the 
range  appears  to  be  timbered,  and  to-night  is  luminous  with  fires — 
probably  Uie  work  of  the  Indians,  who  hare  just  passed  through  the 
valley.  On  the  north,  broken  and  granite  masses  rise  abruptly  Arom  the 
green  sward  of  the  river,  terminating  in  a  line  of  broken  summits. 
Except  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  and  here  and  there  on  a  ledge  or 
bench  of  the  mountain,  where  a  few  hardy  pines  have  clustered  together, 
these  are  perfectly  bare  and  destitute  of  vegetation. 

Among  these  masses,  where  there  are  sometimes  isolated  hills  and 
ridges,  green  valleys  open  in  upon  the  river,  which  sweeps  the  base  of 
these  mountains  for  thirty-six  miles.  Everywhere  its  deep  verdure  and 
profusion  of  beautiful  flowers  is  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  sterile 
grandeur  of  rock  and  the  barrenness  of  the  sandy  plain,  which,  from 
tke  right  bank  of  the  river,  sweeps  up  to  the  mountain  range  that  forms 
ks  southern  boundary.  The  great  evaporation  on  the  sandy  soil  of  this 
elevated  plain,  and  the  saline  efflorescences  which  whiten  the  ground, 
and  shine  like  lakes  reflecting  in  the  sun,  make  a  soil  totally  unfit  for 
cultivation. 

As  we  rose  from  the  bed  of  the  creek  on  the  Tth  of  August,  the  snow 
line  of  the  mountains  stretched  gradually  before  us,  the  white  peaks 
glittering  in  the  sun.  They  had  been  hidden  in  the  dark  weather  of  the 
Itst  few  days,  and  it  had  been  snowing  on  them,  while  it  rained  in  the 
plains.  We  crossed  a  ridge,  and  again  struck  the  Sweet  Water — here 
a  beautiful,  swift  stream,  with  a  more  open  valley,  timbered  with  beech 
and  Cottonwood.  It  now  began  to  lose  itself  in  the  many  small  forks 
vludi  makes  its  head;  and  we  continued  up  the  main  stream  until  near  noon, 
vhen  we  left  it  a  few  miles,  to  make  our  noon  halt  on  a  small  creek 
among  the  hills,  from  which  the  stream  issues  by  a  small  opening. 
Withm  was  a  b^utiful  grassy  spot,  covered  with  an  open  grove  of  large 
beech  trees,  among  which  I  found  several  plants  that  I  had  not  pre* 
Tionsly  seen. 

The  afternoon  was  cloudy,  with  squalls  of  rain ;  but  the  weather  be- 
came fine  at  sunset,  when  we  again  encamped  on  the  S^^eet  Water, 
within  a  few  milea  of  Uie  South  Pass. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  resumed  our  journey,  the  weather  still  cloudy, 
with  occasional  rain.  Our  general  course  was  west,  as  I  had  determined 
to  cross  the  dividing  ridge  by  a  bridle-path  among  the  country  more 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  return  by  the  wagon  road, 
two  uid  a  half  miles  to  the  south  of  the  point  where  the  trail  crosses. 

About  six  miles  from  our  encampment  brought  us  to  the  summit. 
The  ascent  bad  been  so  gradual,  that,  with  all  the  intimate  knowledge 
possessed  by  Carson,  who  had  made  the  country  his  home  for  seventeen 
jear%  we  were  obliged  to  watch  very  closely  to  find  the  place  at  whic^ 
we  hsad  readied  the  culminating  point     This  was  between  two  low  hiUs, 
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rising  on  either  hand  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  When  I  looked  back  at  them, 
from  the  foot  of  the  immediate  slope  on  the  western  plain,  their  summits 
appeared  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above.  From  the 
impression  on  my  mind  at  this  time,  and  subsequently  on  our  retnm,  I 
should  compare  the  elevation  which  we  surmount^  immediately  at  the 
Pass,  to  the  ascent  of  the  Capitol  hill  from  the  avenue,  at  Washington. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  fix  fK)8itively  the  breadth  of  this  Pass.  From 
the  broken  ground  where  it  commences,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wind  River 
chain,  the  view  to  the  southeast  is  over  a  champaign  country,  broken^  at 
the  distance  of  nineteen  miles,  by  the  Table  Rock ;  which,  with  the  other 
isolated  hills  m  its  vicinity,  seem  to  stand  on  a  comparative  plain.  Thh 
I  judged  to  be  its  termination,  the  ridge  recovering  its  rugged  charaeter 
with  the  Table  Rock.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  in  no  manner  resembles  the 
places  to  which  the  term  is  commonly  applied — nothing  of  the  go^g^ 
like  character  and  winding  ascents  of  the  Alleghany  passes  in  America; 
nothing  of  the  Great  St  Bernard  and  Simplon  passes  in  Europe.  Ap- 
proaching it  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water,  a  sandy  plain,  ODt 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  conducts,  by  a  gradual  and  regular 
ascent,  to  the  summit,  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  the 
traveler,  without  being  reminded  of  any  change  by  toilsome  ascents,  sud- 
denly finds  himself  on  the  waters  which  flow  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  By 
the  route  we  had  traveled,  the  distance  from  Port  Laramie  is  three 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  or  nine  hundred  and  fifty  from  the  month  of 
the  Kansas. 

Gontinuing  our  march,  we  reached,  in  eight  mUes  from  the  Pass,  the 
Little  Sandy,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Colorado,  or  Green  Hirer  of 
the  Gulf  of  Galifomia.  The  weather  had  grown  fine  during  the^mom- 
ing,  and  we  remained  here  the  rest  of  the  day,  to  dry  our  baggajge  and 
take  some  astronomical  observations. 

Aug.  10th. — The  air  at  sunrise  is  clear  and  pure,  and  tfie  morping 
extremely  cold,  but  beautiful.  A  lofty  snowy  peak  of  the  mountain  is 
glittering  in  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  which  have  not  yet  reached  us. 
The  long  mountain  wall  to  the  east,  rising  two  thousand  feet  almiptlj 
from  the  plain,  behind  which  we  see  the  peaks,  is  still  dark,  and  cnts 
clear  against  the  glowing  sky.  A  fog,  just  risen  from  the  river,  lies 
along  the  base  of  the  mountain.  A  little  before  sunrise,  the  thermome- 
ter was  at  85*^,  and  at  sunrise  83*^.  Water  froze  last  night,  and  fires 
are  very  comfortable.  The  scenery  becomes  hourly  more  interesting 
and  grand,  and  the  view  here  is  truly  magnificent ;  but,  indeed,  it  needs 
something  to  repay  the  long  prairie  journey  of  a  thousand  miles.  The 
sun  had  shot  above  the  waU,  and  makes  a  magical  Change.  The  whole 
valley  is  glowing  and  bright,  and  all  the  mountain  peaks  are  gleamiDg 
like  silver.  Though  these  snow  mountains  are  not  the  Alps,  they  hare 
their  own  character  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  and  doubtless  will 
find  pens  and  pencils  to  do  tiiem  justice.  In  the  scene  before  na,  we 
feel  how  much  wood  improves  a  view.  The  pines  on  the  monntein 
seemed  to  give  it  much  additional  beauty.  I  was  agreeably  disappoint- 
ed in  the  character  of  the  streams  on  this  side  of  ^e  ridge.  Instead  of 
the  creekSi  which  description  had  led  me  to  ezpect>  I  find  bold,  brttd 
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ftreams,  with  three  or  four  feet  water,  and  a  rapid  carrent  The  fork  on 
which  we  are  ^encamped  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  wide,  timbered 
with  groTes  or  thickets  of  the  low  willow.  We  were  now  approaching 
the  lofUest  part  of  the  Wind  Kiver  chain ;  and  I  left  the  yallej  a  few 
miles  from  onr  encampment,  intending  to  penetrate  the  monntains  as  far 
IS  possible  with  the  whole  party.  We  were  soon  inrolved  in  very  broken 
ground,  among  long  ridges  covered  with-  fragments  of  granite.  Wind- 
ing our  way  up  a  long  ravine,  we  came  unexpectedly  in  view  of  a  most 
beuitlful  lake,  set  like  a  gem  in  the  mountains.  The  sheet  of  water 
Isy  transversely  across  the  direction  we  had  been  pursuing ;  and,  descend- 
ing the  steep,  rocky  ridge,  where  it  was  necessary  to  lead  our  horses,  we 
followed  its  banks  to  the  southern  extremity.  Here  a  view  of  the  utmost 
magnificence  and  grandeur  burst  upon  our  eyes.  With  nothing  between 
OS  and  their  feet  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  whole  hight,  a  grand  bed  of 
snow-capped  mountains  rose  before  us,  pile  upon  pile,  glowing  in  the 
bright  ii^t  of  an  August  day.  Immediately  below  them  lay  the  lake, 
between  two  ridges,  covered  with  dark  pines,  which  swept  down  from  the 
main  chain  to  the  spot  where  we  stood.  Here,  where  the  lake  glittered 
in  the  open  sunlight,  its  banks  of  yellow  sand  and  the  light  foliage  of 
ispen  groves  contrasted  well  with  the  gloomy  pines.  ''Never  before,"- 
said  Mr.  Preuss,  "  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  have  I  seen  such  grand, 
magnificent  rocks."  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
tbat  I  determined  to  make  the  main  camp  here,  where  our  animals  would 
find  good  pasturage,  and  explore  the  mountains  with  a  small  party  of 
men.  Proceeding  a  little  further,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  where  it  found  its  way  through  a  narrow  passage  between  low 
bills.  Dark  pines  which  overhung  the  stream,  and  masses  of  rock, 
where  the  water  foamed  along,  gave  it  much  romantic  beauty.  Where 
we  crossed,  which  was  immediately  at  the  outlet,  it  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide,  and  so  deep  that  with  difficulty  we  were  able  to  ford  it 
Its  bed  was  an  accumulation  of  rocks,  boulders,  and  broad  slabs,  and 
kige  angular  fragments,  among  which  the  animals  fell  repeatedly. 

The  current  was  very  swift,  and  the  water  cold,  and  of  a  crystal  purity. 
In  erossing  this  stream,  I  met  with  a  great  misfortune  in  having  my 
barometer  broken.  It  was  the  only  one.  A  great  part  of  the  interest 
of  the  journey  for  me  was  in  the  exploration  of  these  mountains,  of 
which  80  much  had  been  said  that  was  doubtful  and  contradictory ;  and 
now  their  snowy  peaks  rose  majestically  before  me,  and  the  only  means 
of  giving  them  authentically  to  science,  the  object  of  my  anxious  solici-j 
tnde  by  night  and  day,  was  destroyed.  We  had  brought  this  barometerl 
in  safety  a  thousand  miles,  and  broke  it  almost  among  the  snow 
of  the  mountains.  The  loss  was  felt  by  the  whole  camp — all  had  seen 
my  anxiety,  and  aided  me  in  preserving  it  The  hight  of  these  moun- 
tains, considered  by  many  hunters  and  traders  the  highest  in  the  whole 
range,  had  been  a  theme  of  constant  discussion  among  them ;  and  all 
bad  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  moment  when  the  instrument, 
which  they  believed  to  be  as  true  as  the  sun,  should  stand  upon  the  summits, 
and  decide  their  disputes.     Their  grief  was  only  inferior  to  my  own. 

The  lake  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  of  very  irregular  width,  und 
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apparently  great  depth,  and  is  the  head-water  of  the  third  New  Fork,  & 
tributary  to  Green  river,  the  Colorado  of  the  west  In  the  narrafciie  I 
have  called  it  Monntain  Lake.  I  encamped  on  the  norUi  side,  aboot 
three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  ontlet.  This  was  the  most  wes- 
tern point  at  which  I  obtained  astronomical  obserrations,  by  which  tliia 
place,  called  Bemier's  encampment,  is  made  in  110®  08'  03"  west  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich,  and  latitude  43®  49'  49^'.  The  mountain  peaks, 
as  laid  down,  were  fixed  by  bearings  from  this  and  other  astronomical 
points.  We  had  no  other  compass  than  the  small  ones  used  in  sketchisg 
the  country ;  but  from  an  azimuth,  in  which  one  of  them  was  used,  the 
yariation  of  the  compass  is  18®  east.  The  correction  made  in  our  field- 
work  by  the  astronomical  obseryations  indicates  that  this  is  a  Terf 
correct  observation. 

As  soon  as  the  camp  was  formed,  I  set  about  endeavoring  to  repair 
my  barometer.  As  I  have  already  said,  this  was  a  standard  cistem 
barometer,  of  Tronghton's  construction.  The  glass  cistern  had  bee& 
broken  about  midway ;  but  as  the  instrument  had  been  kept  in  a  proper 
position,  no  air  had  found  its  way  into  the  tube,  the  end  of  which  had 
always  remained  covered.  I  had  with  me  a  number  of  rials  of  tderablj 
thick  glass,  some  of  which  were  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  cistern,  tsd 
I  spent  the  day  in  slowly  working  on  these,  endeavoring  to  cut  them  of 
the  requisite  length ;  but,  as  my  instrument  was  a  very  rough  file,  I 
invariably  broke  them.  A  groove  was  cut  in  one  of  the  trees,  wh^ 
the  barometer  was  placed  during  the  night,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  aaj 
possible  danger,  and  in  the  morning  I  commenced  again.  Among  the 
powder-horns  in  the  camp,  I  found  one  which  was  very  transpareflt,  so 
that  its  contents  could  be  almost  as  plainly  seen  as  through  glass.  This 
I  boiled  and  stretched  on  a  piece  of  wood  to  the  requisite  diameter,  and 
scraped  it  very  thin,  in  order  to  increase  to  the  utmost  its  transparency. 
I  then  secured  it  firmly  in  its  place  on  the  instrument,  with  strong  glse 
made  from  a  buffalo,  and  filled  it  with  mercury,  properly  heated.  A 
piece  of  skin,  which  had  covered  one  of  the  vials,  furnished  a  good 
pocket,  which  was  well  secured  with  strong  thread  and  glue,  and  then 
the  brass  cover  was  screwed  to  its  place.  The  instrument  was  left  some 
time  to  dry ;  and  when  I  reversed  it,  a  few  hours  after,  I  had  the  satisr 
faction  to  find  it  in  perfect  order ;  its  indications  being  about  the  same  ^ 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  before  it  had  been  broken.  Our  success  in 
this  little  incident  diffused  pleasure  throughout  the  camp ;  and  we  imme- 
diately set  about  our  preparations  for  ascending  the  mountains. 

As  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  a  map,  on  this  short  mountain  chain 
are  the  head- waters  of  four  great  rivers  on  the  continent,  namely :  the 
Colorado,  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  Platte  rivers.  It  had  been  my  design, 
after  ascending  the  mountains,  to  continue  our  route  on  the  western  ^e 
of  the  range,  and  crossing  through  a  pass  at  the  northwestern  end  of  the 
chain,  about  thirty  miles  from  our  present  camp,  return  along  the  essteni 
slope,  across  the  heads  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  and  join  on  the  line  to 
our  station  of  August  T,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge.  In  this 
way,  I  should  be  enabled  to  include  the  whole  chain,  and  its  nnmerous 
waters,  in  my  survey ;  but  various  considerations  induced  me,  very 
reluctantly,  to  abandon  this  plan. 
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I  was  desirons  to  keep  strietlj  within  the  scope  of  mj  instnictions,  and 
it  womld  have  required  ten  or  fifteen  additionsJ  days  for  the  accomplish- 
mtiat  of  this  object ;  oor  animals  had  become  yery  much  worn  oat  with 
^  l^igth  of  the  jonmej ;  game  was  very  scarce  *,  and,  though  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  (as  I  hare  avoided  dwelling 
upon  trifling  incidents  not  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  expedition,) 
the  spirits  of  the  men  had  been  much  exhausted  by  the  hardships  and 
prirations  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  Our  provisions  had  well- 
nigh  all  disappeared.  Bread  had  been  long  out  of  the  question;  and 
of  an  oor  stock,  we  had  remaining  two  or  three  pounds  of  coffee,  and  a 
RBall  qiumtitj  of  macaroni,  which  had  been  husbanded  with  great  care 
for  the  monntidn  expedition  we  were  about  to  undertake.  Our  daily 
meal  consisted  of  dry  buffalo  meat,  cooked  in  tallow;  and,  as  we  had  not 
dried  this  with  Indian  skill,  part  of  it  was  spoiled ;  and  what  remained 
of  good,  was  as  hard  as  wood,  having  much  the  taste  and  appearance  of 
80  many  pieces  of  bark.  Even  of  this,  our  stock  was  rapidly  diminishing 
in  a  camp  wbiofa  was  capable  of  consuming  two  buffaloes  in  every  twenty- 
finnr  hours.  These  animals  had  entirely  disappeared;  and  it  was  not 
probaUe  that  we  should  fall  in  with  them  again  until  we  returned  to  the 
Sweet  Water. 

Our  arrangements  for  the  ascent  were  rapidly  completed.  We  were 
m  a  hostile  country,  which  rendered  ihe  greatest  vigilance  and  circum- 
spection necessary.  The  pass  at  the  north  end  of  the  mountain  was 
greatly  infested  by  Blackfeet,  and  immediately  opposite  was  one  of  their 
forts,  QiB.  the  edge  of  a  little  thicket,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  from  our 
eBoasopment.  We  were  posted  in  a  grove  of  beech,  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  and  a  few  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  narrow  prairillon  on  the  inner 
tide,  bordered  by  the  rocky  ridge.  In  the  upper  end  of  this  grove  we 
oleared  a  circular  space  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and,  with  the  felled 
timber,  and  interwoven  branches,  surrounded  it  with  a  breastworic  five 
feet  in  hight.  A  gap  was  left  for  a  gate  on  the  inner  side,  by  which  the 
tt^mals  were  to  be  driven  in  and  secured,  while  the  men  slept  around  the 
hUle  work.  It  was  half  hidden  by  the  foliage,  and  garrisoned  by  twelve 
lesdute  men,  would  have  set  at  defiance  any  band  of  savages  which  might 
chance  to  discover  them  in  the  interval  of  our  absence.  Fifteen  of  the 
best  mnles,  with  fourteen  men,  were  selected  for  the  mountain  party. 
Our  provisions  ccMisisted  of  dried  meat  for  two  days,  with  our  little  stock 
of  c<^ee  and  some  macaroni  In  addition  to  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer, I  took  with  me  a  sextant  and  spy-glass,  and  we  had  of  course 
car  compasses.  In  charge  of  the  camp  I  left  Bemier,  one  of  my  most* 
trustworthy  men,  who  possessed  the  most  determined  courage. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  left  the  camp,  fifteen  in  number,  well  armed, 
of  course,  and  mounted  on  our  best  mules.  A  pack-animal  carried  our 
provisions,  with  a  coffee-pot  and  kettle,  and  three  or  four  tin  cups.  Every 
man  had  a  blanket  strapped  over  his  saddle,  to  serve  for  his  bed,  and  the 
iBstnimtnts  were  carried  by  turns  on  their  backs.  We  entered  directly 
on  rough  and  rocky  ground ;  and,  just  after  crossing  the  ridge,  had  the 
8ood  ^nrtune  to  shoot  an  antelope.  We  heard  tibe  roar,  and  had  a 
^pse  of  a  wateriUl  as  we  rode  along,  and,  crossing  in  our  way  two 
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fine  streams,  tribntarj  to  die  Golorada,  in  about  two  hours'  ride  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  first  row  or  range  of  the  mountains.  Here,  agtin, 
a  view  of  the  most  romantic  beauty  met  our  ejes.  It  seemed  as  if,  froa 
the  yast  expanse  of  uninteresting  prairie  we  had  passed  over,  Nature  hail 
collected  all  her  beauties  together  in  one  chosen  pkce.  We  were  OTe^ 
looking  a  deep  vallej,  which  was  entirely  occupied  by  three  lakes,  and 
from  the  brink  to  the  surrounding  ridges  rose  precipitoufiiy  five  hundred 
and  a  thousand  feet,  covered  with  the  dark  g^n  of  the  balsam  lyioe, 
relieved  on  the  border  of  the  lake  ^th  the  light  foliage  of  <^e  sspeit 
They  all  communicated  with  each  other,  and  the  green  of  the  wtten, 
common  to  mountain  lakes  of  great  idepth,  showed  that  it  woukl  be  iiB* 
possible  to  cross  them.  The  surprise  manifested  by  our  guides  wfaoi 
these  impassable  obstacles  suddenly  barred  our  progress,  proved  that  tbej 
were  among  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  place,  unknown  even  to  the  wbd- 
dering  trappers  of  the  region.  Descending  the  hill,  we  proceeded  to 
make  our  way  along  the  margin  to  the  southern  extremity.  A  mmrov 
strip  of  angular  fr8Hg>iQ^i^ts  of  rock  sometimes  afforded  a  rough  patiivsj 
for  our  mules,  but  generally  we  rode  along  the  shelving  sMe,  oootsioDallj 
scrambling  up,  at  a  considerable  risk  of  tumUing  back  into  tiie  lake. 

The  slope  was  frequently  60°;  the  pines  grew  densely  together,  tod 
the  ground  was  covered  with  the  branches  and  trunks  of  trees.  The  air 
was.  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  the  pines ;  and  I  realised  this  delightfti 
morning  the  pleasure  of  breathing  that  mountain  air  whidi  makes  a  cod- 
stant  theme  of  the  hunter's  praise,  and  which  now  made  us  feel  as  if  wc 
had  all  been  drinking  some  exhilarating  gas.  The  depUis  of  this  onex- 
plored  forest  were  a  place  to  delight  the  heart  of  a  botanist  Thert  vis 
a  rich  undergrowth  of  plants,  and  numerous  gay-colored  flow^v  in  bril- 
liant bloom.  We  reached  the  outlet  at  length,  where  some  freshly-harked 
willows  that  lay  in  the  water  showed  that  beaver  had  been  leeendyat 
work.  There  were  some  small  brown  squirrels  jumping  about  ia  the 
pines,  and  a  couple  of  large  mallard  ducks  swimming  about  in  the  streaa 

The  hills  on  this  southern  end  were  low,  and  ^e  lake  looked  like  a 
mimic  sea,  as  the  waves  broke  on  the  sandy  beach  in  the  force  of  a  stroo; 
breeze.  There  was  a  pretty  open  spot,  with  fine  grass  for  our  mslei; 
dud  we  made  our  noon  hah  on  the  beach,  under  the  shade  of  some  large 
hemlocks.  We  resumed  our  journey  after  a  halt  of  about  an  hoor, 
making  our  way  up  the  ridge  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake.  In  sear^ 
of  smoother  gpround,  we  rode  a  little  inland;  and,  passing  through  grorei 
of  aspen,  soon  found  ourselves  among  the  pines.  Emerging  firom  tiiese, 
we  struck  the  summit  of  the  ridge  ak^ve  the  upper  end  of  the  lake. 

We  had  reached  a  very  elevated  point,  and  in  the  valley  below,  jod 
among  the  hills,  were  a  number  of  lakes  of  different  levels ;  some  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  i^bove  others,  with  which  they  communicated  by  foam- 
ing torrents.  Even  to  our  great  hight  the  roar  of  the  cataracts  came  opi 
and  we  could  see  them  leaping  down  in  lines  of  snowy  foam.  From  this 
scene  of  busy  waters,  we  turned  abruptly  into  the  stUfaiess  of  a  Kff^ 
where  we  rode  among  the  open  bolls  of  the  pines,  over  a  lawn  of  vifdaat 
grass,  having  strikingly  ihe  air  of  cultivated  grounds.  This  led  us,  after 
a  time,  among  masses  of  rock,  which  had  no  vegetable  earth  but  in  hoi- 
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iowB  aid  erevices,  tboogh  still  the  pine  forest  continued.  Towards  even* 
log  we  reached  a  defile,  or  rather  a  hole  in  the  mountains,  entirely  shut  in 
bjdari[  pine  covered  rocks. 

A  small  stream,  with  scarcely  perceptible  current,  flowed  through  a 
lerel  bottom  of  perhaps  eighty  yards  width,  where  the  grass  was  satura- 
ted with  water.  Into  this  ihe  mules  were  tnmed,  and  were  neither  hob- 
Ued  nor  picketed  during  the  night,  as  the  fine  pasturage  took  away 
all  temptation  to  stray ;  and  we  made  our  bivouac  in  the  pines.  The 
SBnoondiog  masses  were  all  of  granite.  While  supper  was  being  pre- 
pered,  I  set  out  on  an  excursion  in  the  neighborhood,  accompanied  by  one 
of  my  mm.  We  wandered  about  among  the  crags  and  ravines  until  dark, 
ridi^  repaid  for  our  walk  by  a  fine  collection  of  plants,  many  of  them  in 
M  bloom.  Ascending  a  peak  to  find  the  place  of  our  camp,  we  saw  that 
the  little  defile  in  whi(£  we  lay,  communicated  with  the  long  green  valley 
of  gome  stream,  which,  here  locked  up  in  the  mountains,  fiur  away  to  the 
soitb,  fouid  its  way  in  a  dense  forest  to  the  plains. 

Looking  along  its  upward  course,  it  seemed  to  conduct,  by  a  smooth, 
gndofll  slope,  &ectly  towards  the  peak,  which,  f)rom  long  consultation 
u  we  approached  the  mountain,  we  had  decided  to  be  the  highest  of  the 
tiBge.  Pleased  with  the  discovery  of  so  fine  a  road  for  the  next  day,  we 
liMtoBed  down  to  the  camp,  where  we  arrived  just  in  time  for  supper. 
Our  table-service  was  ratb^  scant ;  and  we  held  the  meat  in  our  hands, 
aid  elean  rocks  made  good  plates,  on  which  we  spread  our  macaroni. 
AfiOBg  all  the  strange  ^aees  on  which  we  had  occasion  to  encamp  during 
ov  long  journey,  none  have  left  so  vivid  an  impression  on  my  mind  as 
tk  camp  of  this  evening.  The  disorder  of  the  masses  which  surrounded 
u— the  little  hole  through  which  we  saw  the  stars  over  head — the  dark 
pises  where  we  dept — and  the  rocks  lit  up  with  the  glow  of  our  fires. 
Bade  a  night  picture  of  very  wild  beauty. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  pleasant,  just  cool  enough  to  make  exer- 
cise agreeable,  and  we  soon  entered  the  defile  I  had  seen  the  preceding 
daj.  It  was  smoothly  carpeted  with  soft  grass,  and  scattered  over  with 
poops  of  flowers,  of  which  yellow  was  the  predominent  color.  Some- 
tinies  we  were  fbreed,  by  an  occasional  difficult  pass,  to  pick  our  way  on 
aoanow  ledge  along  the  side  of  the  defile,  and  the  mules  were  frequently 
OQ  tbeir  knees ;  but  these  obstructions  were  rare,  and  we  journeyed  on  in 
tbe  Bweet  morning  air,  delighted  at  our  good  fortune  in  having  found 
neh  a  beautiful  entrance  to  the  mountains.  This  road  continued  for 
•iKwit  three  mfles,  when  we  suddenly  reached  its  termination  in  one  of  the 
faod  views  which,  at  every  turn,  meet  the  traveler  in  this  magnificent 
^^gion.  Here  the  defile  up  which  we  had  traveled  opened  out  into  a 
nnall  lawn,  where,  in  a  little  lake,  the  stream  had  its  source. 

There  were  some  fine  (leterg  in  bloom,  but  all  the  flowering  plants  ap- 
Pwed  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  rocks,  and  to  be  of  lower  growth  than 
below,  as  if  they  loved  the^  warmth  of  the  soil,  and  kept  out  of  the  way 
of  the  winds.  Immediately  at  our  feet,  a  precipitous  descent  led  to  a 
wrtiaion  of  defiles,  and  before  us  rose  the  mountains.  It  is  not  by  the 
^iffldor  of  ftur-off  views,  which  have  lent  such  a  glory  to  the  Alps,  that 
ft^  impress  the  mind ;  but  by  a  gigantfo  disorder  of  enormous  masses, 
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and  a  savage  sublimity  of  naked  rock,  in  wonderftil  contrast  with  iimn* 
merable  green  spots  of  a  rich  floral  beaatj,  shot  np  in  their  stem  recesseB. 
Their  wildness  seems  well  suited  to  the  character  of  the  people  who  iih 
habit  the  conntry. 

J  determined  to  leave  onr  animals  here  and  make  the  rest  of  oar  way 
on  foot.  Th'e  peak  appeared  so  near,  that  there  was  no  doabt  of  onr 
returning  before  night ;  and  a  few  men  were  left  in  charge  of  the  mnlei, 
with  our  provisions  and  blankets.  We  took  with  us  nothing  hot  oor 
arms  and  instruments,  and,  as  the  day  had  become  warm,  the  greater  pait 
left  our  coats.  Having  made  an  early  dinner,  we  started  again.  We 
were  soon  involved  in  the  most  ragged  precipices,  nearing  the  ceotnl 
chain  very  slowly,  and  rising  but  little.  The  first  ridge  hid  a  suoceBnoi 
of  others ;  and  when,  with  great  fatigue  and  difficulty,  we  had  climbed 
up  five  hundred  feet,  it  was  but  to  make  an  equal  descent  on  the  other 
side ;  all  these  intervening  places  were  filled  with  small  deep  lakes^  whidi 
met  the  eye  in  every  direction,  descending  from  one  level  to  anoUier,  some- 
times under  bridges  formed  by  huge  fragments  of  granite,  beneath  which 
was  heard  the  roar  of  the  water.  These  constantly  obstructed  oar  ptih, 
forcing  us  to  make  long  ditours;  frequently  obliged  to  retrace  oar  gtepe, 
and  frequently  falling  among  the  rocks.  Maxwell  was  predpititod 
towards  the  face  of  a  precipice,  and  saved  himself  ftt>m  going  orer  by 
throwing  himself  flat  on  the  ground.  We  clambered  on,  fJways  expect- 
ing, with  every  ridge  that  we  crossed,  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  peaks,  isd 
always  disappointed,  until  about  four  o'clock,  when,  pretty  well  worn  out, 
we  reached  the  shore  of  a  little  lake,  in  which  was  a  rockj  islaod.  We 
remained  here  a  short  time  to  rest,  and  continued  on  uround  the  bke, 
which  had  in  some  places  a  beach  of  white  sand,  and  in  others  was  boond 
with  rocks,  over  which  the  way  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  as  the  water 
from  innumerable  springs  made  them  very  slippery. 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  further  side  of  the  lake,  we  fonod  oo^ 
selves  all  exceedingly  fatigued,  and,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
party,  we  encamped.  The  spot  we  had  chosen  was  a  broad  flat  rock,  in 
some  measure  protected  from  the  winds  by  the  surrounding  crags,  and 
the  trunks  of  fallen  pines  afforded  us  bright  fires.  Near  by  was  a  foam- 
ing torrent,  which  tumbled  into  the  little  lake  about  one  hundred  and  % 
feet  below  us,  and  which,  by  way  of  distinction^  we  have  called  Wtfd 
Lake.  We  had  reached  the  upper  limit  of  the  piney  region ;  as,  abore 
this  point,  nO  tree  was  to  be  seen,  and  patches  of  snow  lay  everywhoe 
around  us,  on  the  cold  sides  of  the  rocks.  The  flora  of  Ae  region  we 
had  traversed  since  leaving  our  mules,  was  extremely  rich,  and,  sdm^ 
the  characteristic  plants^  the  scarlet  flowers  of  the  dodecatkeon  dentatum 
everywhere  met  tiie  eye,  in  great  abundance.  A  small  green  rame,  oi 
the  edge  of  which  we  were  encamped,  was  filled  with  a  profusion  of  alfune 
plants,  in  brilliant  bloom.  From  barometrical  observations,  made  doriDf 
our  three  days'  sojourn  at  this  place,  its  elevation  above  the  Onlf  of  Mex- 
ico is  10,000  feet  During  the  day,  we  had  seen  no  sign  of  animal  life; 
but  among  the  rocks  here,  we  heard  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  U^ 
of  a  young  goat,  whkh  we  searched  fwr  with  hungry  activity,  and  fonad 
to  proceed  from  a  small  animal  of  a  gray  color,  with  short  ean  and  ae 
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tifl-— probably  the  Sfberian  squirrel.  We  saw  a  considerable  na^ber 
ti  them,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  bird  like  a  sparrow,  it  is  the 
ooly  inhabitant  of  this  elerated  part  of  the  mountains.  On  our  retarn, 
ve  saw,  below  this  lake,  large  flocks  of  the  moantain-goat.  We  had 
Dothing  to  eat  to-night.  Lajeunesse,  with  several  others,  took  their  guns 
aod  salKed  out  in  search  of  a  goat ;  but  returned  unsuccessful.  At  sun- 
Kt,  the  barometer  stood  at  20*522 ;  the  attached  thermometer  50^. 
Here  we  had  the  misfortune  to  break  our  thermometer,  haying  now  only 
ftat  attached  to  the  barometer.  I  was  taken  ill  shortly  after  we  had  en- 
eunped,  and  continued  so  until  late  in  the  night,  with  violent  headache 
tod  vomiting.  This  was  probably  caused  by  the  excessive  fatigue  I  had 
undergone,  and  want  of  food,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  some  measure,  by  the 
raritf  of  the  air.  The  night  was  cold,  as  a  violent  gale  from  the  north 
bad  sprang  up  at  sunset,  which  entirely  blew  away  the  heat  of  the  fires. 
The  cold,  and  our  granite  beds,  had  not  been  favorable  to  sleep,  and  we 
vere  glad  to  see  the  face  of  the  sun  in  the  morning.  Not  being  delayed 
bj  a&j  preparation  for  breakfast,  we  set  out  immediately. 

On  every  side,  as  we  advanced,  was  heard  the  roar  of  waters,  and  of  a 
torrent,  which  we  fbllowed  up  a  short  distance,  until  it  expanded  into  a 
like  about  one  mile  in  length.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  was  a 
bank  of  ice,  or  rather  of  snow  covered  with  a  crust  of  ice.  Carson  had 
been  onr  guide  into  the  mountains,  and,  agreeably  to  his  advice,  we  left 
tbffl  little  valley,  and  took  to  the  ridges  again,  which  we  found  extremely 
broken,  and  where  we  were  again  involved  among  precipices.  Here  were 
iee-fields;  among  which  we  were  all  dispersed,  seeking  each  the  best  path 
to  ascend  the  peak.  Mr.  Preuss  attempted  to  walk  along  the  upper  edge 
of  one  of  these  fields,  which  sloped  away  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty 
(degrees;  but  his  feet  slipped  from  under  him,  and  he  went  pldnging 
doirn  the  plain.  A  few  hundred  feet  below,  at  the  bottom,  were  some 
fragments  of  sharp  rock,  on  which  he  landed ;  and,  though  he  turned  a 
conple  of  somersets,  fortunately  received  no  injury  beyond  a  few  bruises. 
Two  of  the  men,  Clement  Lambert  smd  Descoteaux,  had  been  taken  ill, 
utd  lay  down  on  the  rocks,  a  short  distance  below ;  and  at  this  point  I 
V88  attacked  with  headache  and  giddiness,  accompanied  by  vomiting,  as 
on  the  day  before.  Finding  myself  unable  to  proceed,  I  sent  the  barom- 
et«  over  to  Mr.  Preuss,  who  was  in  a  gap  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
&tant,  desiring  him  to  reach  the  peak  if  possible,  and  take  an  observa- 
tion there.  He  found  himself  unable  to  proceed  further  in  that  direction, 
wd  took  an  observation,  where  the  barometer  stood  at  19-401 ;  attached 
thermometer  50®,  in  the  gap.  Carson,  who  had  gone  over  to  him,  suc- 
<*«ded  in  reaching  one  of  the  snowy  summits  of  the  main  ridge,  whence 
be  law  the  peak  towards  which  all  our  efforts  had  been  directed,  towering 
®ight  or  ten  hundred  feet  into  the  air  above  him.  In  the  mean  time, 
™mg  myself  grow  rather  worse  than  better,  and  doubtful  how  far  my 
rtWDgth  would  carry  me,  I  sent  Basil  Lajeunesse,  with  four  men,  back  to 
the  place  where  the  mules  had  been  left. 

We  were  now  better  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  country, 
ttd  I  directed  him  to  bring  back  with  him,  if  it  were  in  any  way  possi- 
We,  four  or  five  mules,  with  provisions  and  blankets.    With  me  were 
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Maxwell  and  A jer ;  and  after  we  had  remained  nearly  an  hoar  on  tbe 
rock,  it  became  so  unpleasantly  cold,  though  the  day  waa  bright,  that  we 
set  out  on  our  return  to  the  camp,  at  which  we  all  arrived  safely,  strag 
gling  in  one  after  the  other.  I  continued  ill  during  the  afternoon,  Imt 
became*  better  towards  sundown,  when  my  recovery  waa  completed  by 
the  appearance  of  Basil  and  four  men,  all  mounted.  The  men  who  had 
gone  with  him  had  been  too  much  fatigued  to  return,  and  were  relieved 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  horses ;  but  in  his  powers  of  endurance  BaaQ 
resembled  more  a  mountain-goat  than  a  man.  They  brought  blankets 
and  provisions,  and  we  enjoyed  well  our  dried  meat  and  a  cup  of  good 
coffee.  We  rolled  ourselves  up  in  our  blankets,  and,  with  our  feet  turned 
to  a  blazing  fire,  slept  soundly  until  morning. 

15th. — It  had  been  supposed  that  we  had  finished  with  the  mountains; 
and  the  evening  before  it  had  been  arranged  that  Carson  should  set  out 
at  daylight,  and  return  to  breakfast  at  Uie  Camp  of  the  Mules,  taking 
with  him  all  but  four  or  five  of  the  men,  who  were  to  stay  with  me  and 
bring  back  the  mules  and  instruments.  Accordingly,  at  the  break  of  day 
they  set  out.  With  Mr.  Pruess  and  myself  remained  Basil  Lajeunesse, 
Clement  Lambert,  Janisse,  and  Descoteaux.  When  we  had  secured 
strength  for  the  day  by  a  hearty  breakfast,  we  covered  what  remained, 
which  was  enough  for  one  meal,  with  rocks,  in  order  that  it  might  be  safe 
from  any  marauding  bird,  and,  saddling  our  mules,  turned  our  faces  once 
more  towards  the  peaks.  This  time  we  determined  to  proceed  quietly 
and  cautiously,  deliberately  resolved  to  accomplish  our  object  if  it  were 
within  the  compass  of  human  means.  We  were  of  opinion  that  a  long 
defile  which  lay  to  the  left  of  yesterday's  route  would  lead  us  to  the  foot 
of  the  main  peak.  Our  mules  had  been  refreshed  by  the  fine  grass  in  the 
little  ravine  at  the  Island  camp,  and  we  intended  to  ride  up  tne  defile  as 
far  as  possible,  in  order  to  husband  our  strength  for  the  main  ascent. 
Though  this  was  a  fine  passage,  still  it  was  a  defile  of  the  most  rugged 
mountains  known,  and  we  had  many  a  rough  and  steep  slippery  place  to 
cross  before  reaching  the  end.  In  this  place  the  sun  rarel v  shone ;  snow 
lay  along  the  border  of  the  small  stream  which  flowed  through  it»  and 
occasional  icy  passages  made  the  footing  of  the  mules  very  insecure,  and 
the  rocks  and  ground  were  moist  with  the  trickling  waters  in  this 
spring  of  mighty  rivers.  We  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  ourselves 
riding  along  the  huge  wall  which  forms  the  central  summits  of  the  chain. 
There  at  last  it  rose  by  our  sides,  a  nearly  perpendicular  wall  of  granite, 
terminating  2,000  to  8,000  feet  above  our  heads  in  a  serrated  line  of  bro- 
ken, jagged  cones.  We  rode  on  until  we  came  almost  immediately  below 
the  main  peak,  which  I  denominated  the  Snow  Peak,  as  it  exhibited  more 
snow  to  the  eye  than  any  of  the  neighboring  summits.  Here  were  three 
small  lakes  of  a  green  color,  each,  perhaps,  of  a  thousand  yards  in  diam- 
eter, and  apparently  very  deep.  These  lay  in  a  kind  of  chasm ;  and, 
•  according  to  the  barometer,  we  had  attained  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
the  Island  lake.  The  barometer  here  stood  at  20-450,  attached  ther- 
mometer 70°. 

We  managed  to  get  our  mules  up  to  a  little  bench  about  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  lakes,  where  there  was  a  patch  of  good  grass,  and  turned 
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them  loose  to  graze.  During  oar  rough  ride  to  this  place,  thej  had  ez- 
h3>ited  a  wotiderfol  snre-footedness.  Parts  of  the  defile  were  filled  with 
angnlar,  sharp  fragments  of  rock,  three  or  four  and  eight  or  teu  foot  cabe; 
md  among  these  they  had  worked  their  way,  leaping  from  one  narrow 
point  to  anotlier,  rarely  making  a  false  step,  and  giving  as  no  occasion  to 
dismoant  Having  divested  oarselves  of  every  nnnecessary  encnmbrance, 
we  commenced  the  ascent.  This  time,  like  experienced  toavelers,  we  did 
not  press  ooiselves,  bat  climbed  leisurely,  sitting  down  as  soon  as  we 
foand  breath  beginning  to  fail.  At  intervals  we  reached  places  where  a 
nnmber  of  springs  gashed  from  the  rocks,  and  about  1,800  feet  above  the 
lakes  came  to  the  snow  line.  From  this  point  our  progress  was  uninter* 
rupted  climbing.  Hitherto  I  had  worn  a  pair  of  thick  moccasins,  with 
soles  of  parfi^he,  but  here  I  put  on  a  light,  thin  pair,  which  I  had 
brought  for  ttie  purpose,  as  now  the  use  of  our  toes  became  necessary  to 
a  fairer  advance.  I  availed  myself  of  a  sort  of  comb  of  the  mountain, 
which  stood  against  the  wall  like  a  buttress,  and  which  the  wind  and  the 
8<^ar  radiation,  johied  to  the  steepness  of  the  smooth  rock,  had  kept 
almost  entirely  free  from  snow.  Up  this  I  made  my  way  rapidly.  Our 
eaatious  method  of  advancing  at  the  outset  had  spared  my  strength;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  disposition  to  headache,  I  felt  no  remains 
of  yesterday's  illness.  In  a  few  minutes  we  reached  a  point  where  the 
buttress  was  overhanging,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  surmounting 
the  difficulty  than  by  passing  around  one  side  of  it,  which  was  the  face  of 
a  verticle  precipice  of  several  hundred  feet. 

Patting  hands  and  feet  in  the  crevices  between  the  blocks,  I  succeeded 
in  getting  over  it,  and,  when  I  reached  the  top,  found  my  companions  in 
a  small  valley  below.  Descending  to  them,  we  contini^ed  climbing,  and 
in  a  short  time  reached  the  crest.  I  sprang  upon  the  summit,  and  another 
step  would  have  precipitated  me  into  an  immense  snow-field  five  hundred 
feet  below.  To  the  edge  of  this  field  was  a  sheer  icy  precipice ;  and 
then,  with  a  gpradual  fall,  the  field  sloped  off  for  about  a  mile,  until  it 
Btrock  the  foot  of  another  lower  ridge.  I  stood  on  a  narrow  crest,  about 
three  feet  in  width,  with  an  inclination  of  about  20^  N.  50^  E.  As  soon 
as  I  had  gratified  the  first  feelings  of  curiosity,  I  descended,  and  each 
man  ascended  in  his  turn ;  for  I  would  only  allow  one  at  a  time  to  mount 
the  unstable  and  precarious  slab,  which  it  seemed  a  breath  would  hurl  into 
the  abyss  below.  We  mounted  the  barometer  in  the  snow  of  the  summit, 
and,  fixing  a  ramrod  in  a  crevice,  unfurled  the  national  flag  to  wave  in  the 
breeze  wh^re  never  flag  waved  before.  During  our  morning's  ascent  we 
liad  met  no  sign  of  animal  life,  except  the  small  sparrow-like  bird  already 
mentioned.  A  stillness  the  most  profound  and  a  terrible  solitude  forced 
themselves  constantly  on  the  mind  as  the  great  features  of  the  place. 
Here,  on  the  summit,  where  the  stillness  was  absolute,  unbroken  by  any 
sound,  and  solitude  complete,  we  thought  ourselves  beyond  the  region  of 
animated  life ;  but  while  we  were  sitting  on  the  rock,  a  solitary  bee  (bro* 
fMi8f  ike  humble-bee)  came  winging  his  flight  from  the  eastern  valley, 
and  lit  on  the  knee  of  one  of  the  men. 

It  was  a  strange  place,  the  icy  rock  and  the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky 
MoontainSy  fbr  a  lover  of  warm  sunshine  and  flowers ;  and  we  pleased  our> 
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selves  with  the  idea  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  species  to  cross  the  moon- 
tain  barrier — a  solitary  pioneer  to  foretell  the  advance  of  civilization. 
I  believe  that  a  moment's  thought  would  have  made  as  let  him  contkoe 
his  way  unharmed ;  but  we  carried  out  the  law  of  this  country,  where  all 
animated  nature  seems  at  war ;  and,  seising  him  immediately,  put  him  in 
at  least  a  fit  place^ — in  the  leaves  of  a  large  book,  among  the  flowers  we 
had  collected  on  our  way.  The  barometer  stood  at  18.293,  the  attached 
thermometer  at  44^ ;  giving  for  the  elevation  of  this  sunmiit  13,5t0  feft 
above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  may  be  called  the  highest  flight  of  the 
bee.  It  is  certainly  the  highest  known  flight  of  that  insect  From  the 
description  given  by  Mackenzie  of  the  mountains  where  he  crossed  theiD, 
with  that  of  a  French  officer  still  &rther  to  the  north,  and  Colonel  Loog^ 
measurements  to  the  south,  joined  to  the  opinion  of  the  oldest  traden  of 
ihe  country,  it  is  presumed  that  this  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Bockj 
Mountains.  The  day  was  sunny  and  bright,  but  a  slight  shining  mul 
hung  over  the  lower  plains,  which  interfered  with  our  view  of  the  m- 
rounding  country.  On  one  Bide  we  overlooked  innumerable  lakes  and 
streams,  the  spring  of  the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  Califbnua;  and  ob 
the  other  was  the  Wind  Biver  valley,  where  were  the  heads  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone branch  of  the  Missouri ;  far  to  the  north,  we  could  just  dmcoTer 
the  snowy  heads  of  the  Trots  Tetons,  where  were  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers ;  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  the  peaks  were  plainly  visible,  among  which  were  some  of  the 
springs  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  river.  Around  us,  the  whole  scene 
had  one  main,  striking  feature,  which  was  that  of  terrible  convukioiL 
Parallel  to  its  length,  the  ridge  was  split  into  chasms  and  fissures;  b^ 
tween  which  rose  the  thin,  lofty  walls,  terminated  with  slender  minarets 
and  columns.  According  to  the  barometer,  the  little  crest  of  the  wall  on 
which  we  stood  was  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  feet  ibore 
that  place,-  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  above  the  little 
lakes  at  the  bottom,  immediately  at  our  feet.  Our  camp  at  the  T^ 
Hills  (an  astronomic^oJ  station)  bore  south  3°  east,  which,  with  a  bearing 
afterwards  obtained  from  a  fixed  position,  enabled  us  to  locate  the  peaL 
The  bearing  of  the  Trois  Tetons  was  north  50®  west,  and  the  directioi 
of  central  ridge  of  the  Wind  River  mountains  south  89®  east  The 
summit  rock  was  gneiss,  succeeded  by  sienitic  gneiss.  Sienite  and  feld- 
spar succeeded  in  our  descent  to  the  snow  line,  where  we  found  a  feld- 
spathic  granite.  I  had  remarked  that  the  noise  produced  by  the  ei^o- 
sion  of  our  pistols  had  the  usual  degree  of  loudness,  but  was  not  in  the 
Teast  prolonged,  expiring  almost  instantaneously. 

Having  now  made  what  observations  our  means  alForded,  we  proceed* 
ed  to  descend.  We  had  accomplished  an  object  of  laudable  ambitioo» 
and  beyond  the  strict  order  of  our  instructions. '  We  had  climbed  the 
loftiest  peak  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  looked  down  upon  the  snot 
a  thousand  feet  below ;  and,  standing  where  never  human  foot  had  6t4)od 
before,  felt  the  exultation  of  first  explcnrers.  It  was  about  two  o'dodt 
when  we  left  the  summit,  and  when  we  reached  the  bottom  the  ana  had 
already  sunk  behind  the  wall,  and  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It 
would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  lingered  here  and  on  the  sarnaut  loager ; 
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bit  we  hurried  away  as  rapidly  as  the  gronnd  woald  permit,  for  it  was  an 
o^'eet  to  regain  our  party  as  soon  as  possible,  not  knowing  what  accident 
tke  next  hoar  might  bring  forth. 

We  reached  onr  deposit  of  prorisions  at  night-fiall.  Here  was  not 
the  isD  which  awaits  the  tired  traveler  on  his  r^tnm  from  Mont  Blanc,  or 
the  orange  groves  of  Sooth  America,  with  their  refreshing  jnices  and 
soft  fragrant  air ;  bnt  we  found  our  little  cache  of  dried  meat  and  coffee 
imd]stid)ed.  Though  the  moon  was  bright,  the  road  was  full  of  preci- 
pices, and  the  fatigne  of  the  day  had  been  great.  We  therefore  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  rejoining  onr  Mends,  and  lay  down  on  the  rock,  and, 
in  spite  of  t^e  cold,  slept  soundly. 

We  left  our  encampment  with  the  daylight.  We  saw  on  our  way  large 
flocks  of  the  mountain-goat  looking  down  on  us  from  the  cliffs.  At  the 
cnck  of  the  rifle,  they  would  bound  off  among  the  rocks,  and  in  a  few 
ndnntes  make  their  appearance  on  some  lofty  peak,  some  hundred  or  a 
tiiouaod  feet  above.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  any  further  description  of 
the  country ;  the  portion  over  which  we  traveled  this  morning  was  as  rough 
u  imagination  could  picture  it>  and  to  us  seemed  equally  beautiful.  A  con- 
ooone  of  lakes  and  rushing  waters — mountains  of  rocks,  naked  and  des- 
titote  of  vegetable  earth — dells  and  ravines  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty, 
tQ  kept  green  and  fresh  by  the  great  moisture  in  the  air,  and  sown  with 
hrilliut  flowers,  and  every  where  thrown  around  all  the  glory  of  most 
nagnificeat  scenes  —  these  constitute  the  features  of  the  place,  and  im- 
IWflB  themselves  vividly  on  the  mind  of  the  traveler.  It  was  not  until 
11  o\dock  that  we  reached  the  place  where  our  animals  had  been  left, 
^hen  we  first  attempted  the  mountains  on  foot.  Near  one  of  the  still 
borning  fires  we  found  a  piece  of  meat,  which  our  friends  had  thrown 
away,  and  which  furnished  us  a  mouthful  —  a  very  scanty  breakfast.  We 
eoQtinned  directly  on,  and  reached  our  camp  on  the  mountain  lake  at 
^Kk.  We  found  all  well.  Nothing  had  occurred  to  interrupt  the  quiet 
Roee  onr  departure,  and  the  fiine  grass  and  good  cool  water  had  done 
Q^odi  to  reestablish  our  animals.  AU  heard  with  delight  the  order  to 
tern  onr  fEkces  homeward ;  and  towards  sun  down  of  the  IHh  we  encamp- 
ed again  at  the  Two  Buttes. 

On  tiie  23d  we  reached  our  encampment  at  Bock  Independence,  where 
I  took  some  astronomical  observations.  Here,  not  unmindful  of  the  cus- 
tom of  early  travelers  and  explorers  in  our  country,  I  engraved  on  this 
fock  of  tiie  Far  West  a  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith.  Among  the 
tluekly  mscribed  names,  I  made  on  the  hard  granite  the  impression  of  a 
J^rge  cross,  which  I  covered  with  a  black  preparation  of  India-rubber, 
v«U  ealcnlated  to  reMst  the  influence  of  wind  and  rain.  It  stands  amidst 
the  names  of  many  who  have  long  since  found  their  way  to  the  grave,  and 
for  whom  the  huge  rock  is  a  giant  gravestone. 

In  obedience  to  my  instructions  to  survey  the  river  Platte,  if  possible, 
I  ltd  deteitnined  to  make  an  attempt  at  this  place.  The  India-rubber 
Wt  was  filled  with  air^  placed  in  the  water,  and  loaded  with  what  was 
^^^Sttary  lor  our  operadons ;  and  I  embarked  with  Mr.  Prenss  and  a 
P*rty  of  men.  When  we  had  dragged  our  boat  a  mile  or  two  over  the 
*>^  I  abuidoned  the  impossible  undertaking,  and  waited  for  the  ani- 
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val  of  the  party,  whoQ  we  packed  up  our  boat  aod  equipage^  and  at  oIm 
o'clock  were  again  moving  along  on  our  land  jonmej. 

We  descended  to  a  smdl  open  plain,  at  the  month  of  the  Sweet  Wate; 
which  rushed  with  a  rapid  current  into  the  Platte,  here  flowing  along  in  a 
broad  and  apparently  deep  stream,  which  seemed,  from  its  toi^d  appear* 
ance,  to  be  considerably  swoUeiL  I  obtained  here  some  aatronomieal  ob- 
servations, and  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  getting  our  boat  ready  for 
navigation  the  next  day. 

We  started  before  sunrise,  intendmg  to  breakfisist  at  Ooat  Island  I 
had  directed  the  land  party,  in  charge  of  Bemi^,  to  proceed  to  tiiis 
place,  where  they  were  to  remain,  should  tbey  find  no  note  to  appriie 
them  of  our  having  passed.  In  Uie  event  of  receiving  this  informatioB, 
they  were  to  continue  their  route,  passing  by  certain  places  which  kd 
been  designated.  Mr.  Preuss  accompanied  me,  and  wiUi  us  were  fire  of 
my  best  men,  viz. :  G.  Lambert,  Basil  L^jeunesse,  Honore  Avot^  Beaoiit, 
and  Descoteaux.  Here  appeared  no  scarcity  of  water,  and  we  took  ei 
board,  with  various  instruments  and  baggage,  provisions  for  tenor  twdre 
days.  We  paddled  down  the  river  rapidly,  for  our  little  craft  wis  liglit 
as  a  duck  on  the  water ;  and  the  sun  had  been  some  time  risen,  when  we 
heard  before  us  a  hollow  roar,  which  we  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  &D|  of 
which  we  had  heard  a  vague  rumor,  but  whose  exact  locality  no  oae  bid 
been  able  to  describe  to  us.  We  were  approacldng  a  ridge  tjmmgb 
which  the  river  passes  by  a  place  called  "  canon,"  ^pronounced  kan^) 
a  Spanish  word,  signifying  a  ^iece  of  artillery,  the  barrel  of  a  goD,  or 
any  kind  of  tube ;  and  wMch,  m  this  country,  has  been  adopted  to  de- 
scribe the  passage  of  a  river  between  perpendicular  rocks  of  great  higiu^ 
which  ftequently  approach  each  other  so  closely  overhead  as  to  fonn 
a  kind  of  tunnel  over  the  stream,  whkh  foams  along  below,  half  chulkd 
up  by  fallen  fragments.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water  and 
Ooat  Island,  there  is  probably  a  fall  of  three  hundred  feet»  and  that  wai 
principally  made  in  canons  before  us ;  as,  without  them,  the  water  wis 
comparatively  smooth.  As  we  neared  the  ridge,  the  river  made  a  nd- 
den  turn,  and  swept  squarely  down  against  one  of  the  walls  of  the  eaooa, 
with  great  velocity,  and  so  steep  a  descent  that  it  had,  to  the  eye,  tk 
appearance  of  an  inclined  plane.  When  we  launched  into  this,  the  sen 
jumped  overboard,  to  check  the  velocity  of  the  boat;  but  were  sooa  p 
water  up  to  their  necks,  and  our  boat  ran  on.  But  we  succeeded  ii 
bringing  her  to  a  small  point  of  rocks  on  the  right,  at  the  month  of  d» 
canon.  Here  was  a  kind  of  elevated  sand-beadi,  not  many  yards  dtpvt, 
backed  by  the  rocks ;  and  around  the  point  the  river  swept  at  a  rigit 
angle.  Trunks  of  trees  deposited  on  jutting  points,  twenty  or  iliiitj 
feet  above,  and  other  marks,  showed  that  the  water  here  frequently  roM 
to  a  considerable  hight  The  ridge  was  of  the  sune  decomposiDg  gna- 
ite  ahready  mentioned,  and  the  water  had  worked  the  sur&ce,  in  ^ 
places,  into  a  wavy  surface  of  ridges  and  holes.  We  ascended  the  roes 
to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  imd  from  the  summit  the  passage  appeared  to 
be  a  continued  catiuract,  foaming  over  many  obstructions,  and  ^^^ 
a  number  of  small  falls.  We  saw  nowhere  a  fall  answering  to  Uk 
which  bad  been  described  to  us  as  having  twenty  or  twentgr-five  fbet;  i)w 
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8tDl  condoded  this  to  be  the  place  in  qoestion,  as,  in  the  season  of  floods, 
the  rash  of  the  riyer  against  the  wall  woald  prodace  a  great  rise ;  and 
the  waters,  reflected  sqnarelj  off,  would  descend  through  the  passage  in 
a  sheet  of  foam,  haying  eyery  appearance  of  a  large  fall.     Eighteen 
years  prerions  to  this  time,  as  I  haye  snbseqnently  learned  from  himself, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  somewhere  abore  on  this  riyer,  had  embarked  with  a 
valuable  cargo  of  beayer.    Unacquainted  with  the  stream,  which  he  be- 
Keved  would  conduct  him  safely  to  the  Missouri,  he  came  unexpectedly 
into  this  canon,  where  he  was  wrecked,  with  the  total  loss  of  his  furs.    It 
would  haye  been  a  work  of  gpreat  time  and  labor  to  pack  our  baggage 
across  the  ridge,  and  I  determined  to  run  the  canon.     We  all  again  em- 
barked, and  at  first  attempted  to  check  the  way  of  the  boat ;  but  the 
water  swept  through  with  so  much  yiolence  that  we  narrowly  escaped 
being  swamped,  and  were  obliged  to  let  her  go  in  the  full  force  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  tmst  to  the  skill  of  the  boatmen.     The  dangerous  places  in 
this  canon  were  where  huge  rocks  had  fallen  from  aboye,  and  hemmed  in 
the  already  narrow  pass  of  the  riyer  to  an  open  space  of  thr^  or  four 
and  fiye  feet.     These  obstructions  raised  the  water  considerably  aboye, 
which  was  sometimes  precipitated  oyer  in  a  fall ;  and  at  other  places, 
where  this  dam  was  too  high,  rushed  through  the  contracted  opening 
with  tremendoas  yiolence.     Had  our  boat  been  made  of  wood,  in  passing 
^6  narrows  she  would  haye  been  stayed ;  but  her  elasticity  preserved 
her  unhurt  from  every  shock,  and  she  seemed  fairiy  to  leap  over  the 
falls. 

In  this  way  we  passed  three  cataracts  in  succession,  where  perhaps 
100  feet  of  smooth  water  intenrened ;  and,  finally,  with  a  shout  of  pleas- 
ure at  our  success,  issued  fit)m  our  tunnel  into  the  open  day  beyond. 
We  were  so  delighted  with  the  performance  of  our  boat,  and  so  confident 
in  her  powers,  that  we  would  not  have  hesitated  to  leap  a  fall  of  ten 
feet  with  her.  We  put  to  shore  for  breakfast  at  some  willows  on  the 
Ti^t  bank,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of  the  canon ;  for  it  was  eight 
o'clock,  and  we  had  been  working  since  daylight,  and  were  att  wet, 
fiitigued,  and  hungry.  While  the  men  were  preparing  breakfast,  I  went 
ont  to  reconnoitre.  The  yiew  was  very  limited.  The  course  of  the 
river  was  smooth,  so  far  as  I  could  see ;  on  both  sides  were  broken  hills; 
and  but  a  mile  or  two  below  was  another  high  ridge.  The  rock  at  tiie 
mouth  of  the  canon  was  still  the  decomposing  granite,  with  great  quan* 
titles  of  mica,  which  made  a  very  glittering  sand. 

We  re§mbarked  at  nine  o'clock,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  reached 
the  next  canon.  Landing  on  a  rocky  shore  at  its  commencement,  we 
iseended  the  ridge  to  reconnoitre.  Portage  was  out  of  the  question. 
So  &r  as  we  could  see,  the  jagged  rocks  pointed  out  the  course  of  the 
canon,  on  a  wmding  line  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  It  was  simply  a  nar- 
row, dark  chasm  in  the  rock ;  and  here  the  perpendicular  faces  were 
nach  higher  than  in  the  previous  pass,  being  at  this  end  two  to  three 
hundred,  imd  further  down,  as  we  afterwards  ascertained,  five  hundred 
^t  in  vertical  hight  Our  previous  success  had  made  us  bold,  and  we 
4«t«nnined  again  to  run  the  canon.  Everything  was  secured  as  firmly 
tt  possible ;  and  having  divested  ourselves  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
25 
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clothing,  we  poshed  into  the  stream.    To  saye  our  chronometer  firom 
accident,  Mr.  Preoss  took  it,  and  attempted  to  proceed  along  the  shore 
on  the  masses  of  rock,  which  in  places  were  piled  np  on  either  nde;  bat^ 
after  he  had  walked  about  five  minntee,  everything  like  shore  disappearad, 
and  the  vertical  wall  came  squarely  down  into  the  water.     He  therefore 
waited  until  we  came  up.    An  ugly  pass  lay  before  us.    We  had  made 
fia£t  to  the  stem  of  the  boat  a  strong  rope  about  fifty  feet  long ;  and 
three  of  the  men  clambered  along  among  the  rocks,  and  with  tMs  rope 
let  her  slowly  through  the  pass.     In  several  places  high  rocks  lay  scat- 
tered about  in  the  channel ;  and  in  the  narrows  it  required  all  our  strength 
and  skill  to  avoid  staving  the  boat  on  the  sharp  points.     In  one  of  these, 
the  boat  proved  a  little  too  broad,  and  stuck  fast  for  an  instant,  while  tbe 
water  flew  over  us ;  fortunately,  it  was  but  for  an  instant,  as  our  united 
strength  forced  her  immediately  through.     The  water  swept  overboard 
only  a  sextant  and  a  pair  of  saddle-bags.  I  caught  the  sextant  as  it  passed 
by  me ;  but  the  saddle-bags  became  the  prey  of  the  whirlpools.     We 
reached  the  place  where  Mr.  Preuss  was  standing,  took  him  on  board, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  boat,  put  the  men  with  the  rope  on  the  succeed- 
ing  pile  of  rocks.     We  found  this  passage  much  worse  than  the  previous 
one,  and  our  position  was  rather  a  bad  one.     To  go  back  was  impossiUe; 
before  us,  the  cataract  was  a  sheet  of  foam  ;  and  shut  np  in  the  chasm 
by  the  rocks,  which,  in  some  places,  seemed  almost  to  meet  overhead,  the 
roar  of  the  water  was  deafening.    We  pushed  off  again ;  but,  i^ter 
making  a  little  distance,  the  force  of  the  current  became  too  great  for  the 
men  on  shore,  and  two  of  them  let  go  the  rope.     Lajeunesse,  the  third 
man,  hung  on,  imd  was  jerked  headforemost  into  the  river  from  a  rock 
about  twelve  feet  high ;  and  down  the  boat  shot  like  an  arrow,  Basil  fol- 
lowing us  In  the  rapid  current,  and  exerting  all  his  strength  to  keep  in 
mid  channel — his  head  only  seen  occasionally  like  a  black  spot  in  the 
white  foam.     How  far  we  went,  I  do  not  exactly  know ;  but  we  succeeded 
in  turning  the  boat  into  an  eddy  below.     "  ^Gre  Dieu,^^  said  Basil  Liyeu- 
nesse,  as  he  arrived  immediately  after  us,  "  Je  crois  Men  que  fax  nage 
un  demi  mile.^*     He  had  owed  his  life  to  his  skill  as  a  swimmer,  and  I 
determined  to  take  him  and  the  two  others  on  board,  and  trust  to  skill 
and  fortune  to  reach  the  other  end  in  safety.    We  placed  ourselves  on 
our  knees  with  the  short  paddles  in  our  hands,  the  most  skilful  boatmen 
being  at  the  bow ;  and  again  we  commenced  our  rapid  descent.     We 
cleared  rock  after  rock,  and  shot  past  fall  after  fall,  our  little  boat  seem- 
ing to  play  with  the  cataract    We  became  flushed  with  fiuceess,  and 
familiar  with  the  danger;  and,  yielding  to  the  excitement  of  the  occasion, 
broke  forth  into  a  Canadian  boat-song.     Singing,  or  rather  shouting,  we 
dashed  along,  and  were,  I  believe,  in  the  midst  of  the  chorus,  when  the 
boat  struck  a  concealed  rock  immediately  at  the  foot  of  a  fall,  which 
whirled  her  over  in  an  instant     Three  of  my  men  could  not  swim,  and 
my  first  fbeling  was  to  assist  them,  and  save  some  of  our  effects ;  but  a 
slmrp  concussion  or  two  convinced  me  that  I  had  not  yet  saved  myseUl 
A  few  strokes  brought  me  into  an  eddy,  and  I  landed  on  a  pile  of  rocks 
on  the  left  side.     Looking  around,  I  saw  that  Mr.  Pi^uss  had  gained  the 
shore  on  the  same  side,  about  tw^ty  yards  below ;  and  a  little  climbing 
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Mid.  Bwimniing  soon  brought  him  to  my  side.  On  the  opposite  side, 
gainst  the  wall,  lay  the  boat  ibottom  np  ;  and  Lambert  was  in  the  act  of 
saving  Descoteaux,  whom  he  had  grasped  by  the  hair,  and  who  could  not 
swim ;  *' Ldche  pas^^^  said  he,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  "  Ldche  pas,  cher 
/r^re,"  *' Grains  pa«,"  was  the  reply;  "je  m^en  vaia  moiirir  avant 
que  de  te  Idcher."  Soch  was  the  reply  of  conrage  and  generosity  in 
this  danger.  For  a  hundred  yards  below  the  current  was  covered  with 
floating  books  and  boxes,  bales  and  blankets,  and  scattered  articles  of 
clothing ;  and  so  strong  and  boiling  was  the  stream,  that  even  onr  heavy 
instraments,  which  were  all  in  cases,  kept  on  the  surface)  and  the  sextant, 
circle,  and  long  black  box  of  the  telescope  were  in  view  at  once.  For  a 
moment,  I  felt  somewhat  disheartened.  All  onr  books — almost  every 
record  of  the  jonmey — our  journals  and  registers  of  astronomical  and 
barometrical  observations  —  had  been  lost  in  a  moment  But  it  was  no 
time  to  indulge  in  regrets  ;  and  I  immediately  set  about  endeavoring  to 
save  something  from  the  wreck.  Making  ourselves  understood  as  well  as 
possible  by  signs,  (for  nothing  could  be  heard  in  the  roar  of  waters,)  we 
commenced  Operations.  Of  every  thing  on  board,  the  only  article  that 
liad  been  saved  was  my  double-barreled  gun,  which  Descoteaux  had 
caaght  and  clang  to  with  drowning  tenacity.  The  men  continued  down 
the  river  on  the  left  bank.  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  descended  on  the  side 
we  were  on ;  and  Lajeunesse,  with  a  paddle  in  his  hand,  jumped  on  the 
boat  alone,  and  continned  down  the  canon.  She  was  now  light,  and 
cleared  every  bad  place  with  much  less  difficulty.  In  a  short  time  he  was 
joined  by  Lambert,  and  the  search  was  continned  for  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  which  was  as  far  as  the  boat  could  proceed  in  the  pass. 

Here  the  walls  were  about  five  handed  feet  high,  and  the  fragments 
of  rocks  from  above  had  choked  the  river  into  a  hollow  pass,  but  one  or 
two  feet  above  the  surface.  Through  this  and  the  interstices  of  the  rock, 
the  water  fonnd  its  way.  Favored  beyond  onr  expectations,  all  of  our 
registers  had  been  recovered,  with  the  exception  of  6he  of  my  journals, 
which  contained  the  notes  and  mcidents  of  travel,  and  topographical  de- 
scriptions, a  number  of  scattered  astronomical  observations,  principally 
meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun,  and  onr  barometrical  register  west  of  Lar* 
amie.  Fortunately,  onr  other  journals  contained  duplicates  of  the  most 
important  barometrical  observations  which  had  been  taken  in  the  moun- 
tains. These,  with  a  few  scattered  notes,  were  all  that  had  been  pre- 
served of  our  meteorological  observations.  In  addition  to  these,  we 
saved  the  circle ;  and  these,  wiUi  a  few  blankets,  constituted  every  thing 
that  bad  been  rescued  firom  the  waters. 

The  day  was  running  rafndly  away,  and  it  was  necessary  to  reach  Ooat 
Island,  whither  the  party  had  preceded  us,  before  night  In  this  uncer- 
taifk  country,  the  traveler  is  so  much  in  the  power  of  chance,  that  we  be- 
came somewhat  uneasy  in  regard  to  them.  Should  any  thing  have 
occurred,  in  the  brief  interval  of  our  separation,  to  prevent  our  rejoining 
them,  our  situation  would  be  rather  a  desperate  one.  We  had  not  a  mor- 
sel of  provisions — our  arms  and  ammunition  were  gone — and  we  were 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  any  straggling  party  of  savages,  and  not  a  little 
ia  danger  of  starvation.    We  therefore  set  out  at  once  in  two  parties, 
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Mr.  Preass  and  myself  on  the  left,  and  the  men  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  Climbing  ont  of  the  canon,  we  found  oorselves  in  a  very 
broken  country,  where  we  were  not  yet  able  to  recognize  any  locality. 
In  the  course  of  our  descent  through  the  canon,  the  rocks,  which  at  the 
upper  end  was  of  the  decomposing  granite,  changed  into  a  Taried  sand- 
stone formation.  The  hills  and  points  of  the  ridges  were  covered  with 
fragments  of  a  yellow  sandstone,  of  which  the  strata  were  sometimes 
displayed  in  the  broken  ravines  which  interrupted  our  course,  and  made 
our  walk  extremely  fatiguing.  At  one  point  of  the  canon  the  red  a^ 
gillaceous  sandstone  rose  in  a  wall  of  five  hundred  feet,  surmounted  by  a 
stratum  of  white  sandstone ;  and  in  an  opposite  ravine  a  column  of  red 
sandstone  rose,  in  form  like  a  steeple,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  The  scenery  was  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  notwithstanding 
our  forlorn  condition,  we  were  frequently  obliged  to  stop  and  admire  it 
Our  progress  was  not  very  rapid.  We  had  emerged  from  the  water  hiif 
naked,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  precipice,  I  found  myself  inth 
only  one  moccasin.  The  fi^agments  of  rock  made  walking  painful,  and  I 
was  frequently  obliged  to  stop  and  pull  out  the  thorns  of  the  cactus, 
here  the  prevailing  plant,  and  with  which  a  few  minutes'  walk  covered 
the  bottoms  of  my  feet.  From  this  ridge  the  river  emerged  into  a  smi- 
ling prairie,  and,  descending  to  the  bank  for  water,  we  were  joined  hj 
Benoist  The  rest  of  the  party  were  out  of  sight,  having  taken  a  more 
inland  route.  We  crossed  the  river  repeatedly — sometimes  able  to  ford 
it,  and  sometimes  swimming — climbed  over  the  ridges  of  two  mpre 
canons,  and  towards  evening  reached  the  cut,  which  we  here  named  the 
Hot  Spring  gate.  On  our  previous  visit  in  July,  we  had  not  entered 
this  pass,  reserving  it  for  our  descent  in  the  boat ;  and  when  we  entered 
it  this  evening,  Mr.  Preuss  was  a  few  hundred  feet  in  advance.  Heated 
with  the  long  march,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  fine  bold  spring  gnshing 
fh>m  the  rock,  about  ten  feet  above  the  river.  Eager  to  enjoy  ^e  cryB- 
tal  water,  he  threw  himself  down  for  a  hasty  draught,  and  took  a  month* 
ful  of  water  almost  boiling  hot  He  said  nothing  to  Benoist,  who  laid 
himself  down  to  drink ;  but  the  steam  from  the  water  arrested  his  eager- 
ness, and  he  escaped  the  hot  draught.  We  had  no  thermometer  to 
ascertain  the  temperature,  but  I  could  hold  my  hand  in  the  water  just 
lonp;  enough  to  count  two  seconds.  There  are  eight  or  ten  of  these 
spnngs  discharging  themselves  by  streams  large  enough  to  be  called  rana. 
A  loud  hollow  noise  was  heard  from  the  rock,  which  I  supposed  th  bo 
produced  by  the  fall  of  water.  The  strata  immediately  where  they  issne 
is  a  fine  white  calcareous  sandstone,  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  com- 
mon salt.  Leaving  this  Thermopylee  of  the  west,  in  a  short  walk  ve 
reached  the  red  ridge  which  has  been  described  as  lying  just  above  Ooat 
Island.  Ascending  this,  we  found  some  fresh  tracks  and  a  button,  which 
showed  that  the  other  men  had  already  arrived.  A  shout  from  the  man 
who  first  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  responded  to  from  below,  informed 
ns  that  our  frends  were  all  on  the  island ;  and  we  were  soon  among  them. 
We  found  some  pieces  of  buffalo  standing  around  the  fire  for  as,  and 
managed  to  get  some  dry  clothes  among  the  people.  A  sadden  storm 
of  rain  drove  us  into  the  best  shelter  we  could  find,  where  we  slept 
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■omidly,  after  one  of  the  most  (ktigaiog  days  I  have  ever  experienced. 

Early  next  morning  Lajennesse  was  sent  to  the  wreck  for  the  articles 
which  had  been  sav^,  and  abont  coon  we  left  the  island.  The  mare 
which  we  had  left  here  in  Jnly  had  mnch  improved  in  condition,  and  she 
senred  as  well  again  for  some  time,  bat  was  finally  ab&ndoned  at  a  sab* 
sequent  part  of  ^  joamey.  At  10  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  we  reached 
Cache  camp,  where  we  found  erery  thing  nndistnrbed.  We  disinterred 
oar  deposit,  arranged  oor  carts  which  had  been  left  here  on  the  way  oat; 
and,  traveling  a  few  miles  in  the  afternoon,  encamped  for  the  night  at 
the  ford  of  the  Platte. 

We  reached  Laramie  fort  on  the  last  day  of  Angast,  after  an  absence 
of  forty-two  days,  and  had  the  pleasare  to  find  oar  friends  all  well  The 
fortieth  day  had  been  fixed  for  oar  retam ;  and  the  qnick  eyes  of  the  In- 
dians, who  were  on  the  lookont  for  as,  discovered  oar  flag  as  we  woand 
among  the  hills.  The  fort  sainted  as  with  repeated  discharges  of  its  sin* 
gle  piece,  which  we  retnmed  with  scattered  volleys  of  oar  small-arms, 
and  felt  the  joy  of  a  home  reception  in  getting  back  to  this  remote  sta- 
tion, which  seemed  so  far  off  as  we  went  oat 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  September  we  bade  adiea  to  oar  kind 
friends  at  the  fort,  and  continaed  oar  homeward  joamey  down  the 
Platte,  which  was  glorions  with  the  aatamnal  splendor  of  innnmerable 
flowers  in  fall  and  brilliant  bloom.  On  the  warm  sands,  among  the 
keliantki,  one  of  the  characteristic  plants,  we  saw  great  nnmbers  of 
rattlesnakes,  of  ^hich  five  or  six  were  killed  in  the  morning's  ride.  We 
occupied  ourselves  in  improving  our  previous  survey  of  the  river ;  and, 
as  the  weather  was  fiife,  astronomical  observations  were  generally  made 
at  night  and  at  noon. 

We  halted  for  a  short  time  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  with  a  village 
of  Sioux  Indians,  some  of  whose  chiefs  we  had  met  at  Laramie.  The 
water  in  the  Platte  was  exceedingly  low;  in  many  places,  the  large 
expanse  of  sands,  with  some  occasional  stunted  tree  on  its  banks,  gave 
it  the  air  of  the  sea-coast ;  the  bed  of  the  river  being  merely  a  succession 
of  sand-bars,  among  which  the  channel  was  divided  into  rivulets  of  a 
few  inches  deep.  We  crossed  and  recrossed  with  our  carts  repeatedly 
and  at  our  pleasure ;  and,  whenever  an  obstruction^  barred  our  way  in 
the  shape  of  precipitous  bluffs  that  came  down  upon  the  river,  we  turned 
directly  into  it,  and  made  our  way  along  the  sandy  bed,  with  no  other 
inconvenience  than  the  frequent  quicksands,  which  greatly  fatigued  our 
animals.  Disinterring  on  the  way  the  cach£  which  hftd  been  made  by 
our  party  when  they  ascended  the  river,  we  reached  without  accident,  on' 
the  evening  of  the  12th  of  September,  our  old  encampment  of  the  2d 
of  July,  at  the  junction  of  the  forks.  Our  cache  of  the  barrel  of  pork 
was  found  undisturbed,  and  proved  a  seasonable  addition  to  our  stock 
of  provisions.  At  this  place  I  had  determined  to  make  another  attempt 
to  descend  the  Platte  by  water,  and  accordingly  spent  two  days  in  the 
construction  of  a  bull  boat.  Men  were  sent  out  on  the  evening  of  our 
arrival,  the  necessary  number  of  bulls  killed,  and  their  skins  brought  to 
the  camp.  Four  of  the  best  of  them  were  strongly  sewed  together  with 
boifalo  rinew,  and  stretched  over  a  basket  frame  of  willow.     The  seams 
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were  then  corered  with  ashes  and  tallow,  aod  the  boat  left  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  the  greater  part  of  one  day,  which  was  sufifeient  to  dry  and 
contract  the  skin,  and  make  the  whole  work  solid  and  strong.  It  had  a 
rounded  bow,  was  eight  feet  long  and  fire  broad,  and  drew  with  four 
men  about  four  iiiches  water.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  we  embalmed 
in  our  hide  boat,  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself,  with  two  men.  We  dragged 
her  over  the  sands  for  three  or  four  miles,  and  then  left  her  on  a  &r, 
and  abandoned  all  ftirther  attempts  to  navigate  this  river.  The  names 
given  by  the  Indians  are  always  remarkably  appropriate ;  and  certainlj 
none  was  ever  more  so  than  that  which  they  have  given  to  this  stream— 
''  The  Nebraska,  or  Shallow  river."  Walking  steadily  the  remaindtf  of 
the  day,  a  litle  before  dark  we  overtook  our  people  at  their  remaining 
camp,  about  twenty-one  miles  below  the  junction.  The  next  morning 
we  crossed  the  Platte,  and  continued  our  way  down  the  river  bottom  on 
the  left  bank,  where  we  found  an  excellent,  plainly  beaten  road. 

I  had  sent  forward  C.  Lambert,  with  two  men,  to  Bellevue,  with  direc- 
tions to  ask  from  Mr.  P.  Satpy,  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  Ameri- 
can Company's  establishment  at  that  place,  the  aid  of  his  carpenien  in 
constructing  a  boat,  in  which  I  proposed  to  descend  the  Missouri  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  27th  we  met  one  of  the  men,  who  had  been  dis- 
patched by  Mr.  Sarpy  with  a  welcome  supply  of  provisions  and  a  rei? 
kind  note,  which  gave  ua  the  very  gratifying  intelligence  that  our  t)o&t 
was  in  rapid  progress.  On  the  evening  of  the  SOQk  we  encamped  in  an 
almost  impenetrable  undergrowth  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Platte,  in  the 
point  of  land  at  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri — 315  miles,  according 
to  our  reckoning,  from  ihe  junction  of  the  forks,  and  250  from  Fort 
Laramie. 

I  rose  next  morning  long  before  daylight,  and  heard  with  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  the  tinkling  of  cow-bells  at  the  settlements  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Missouri.  Early  in  the  day  we  reached  Mr.  Sarpy's  residence; 
and,  in  the  security  and  comfort  of  his  hospitable  mansion,  felt  the  pleas- 
are  of  being  within  the  pale  c^  civilization.  We  found  our  boat  on  the 
stocks ;  a  few  days  snfllml  to  complete  her ;  and,  in  the  afternoon  of  tbe 
4th,  we  embarked  on  the  Missouri.  All  our  equipage-^horses,  carts, 
and  the  materiel  of.  the  camp — had  been  sold  at  public  auction  at  Belie- 
vue.  The  strength  of  my  party  enabled  me  to  man  the  boat  with  ten 
oars,  relieved  every  iiour ;  and  we  descended  rapidly.  Early  on  tlie 
morning  of  the  10th,  we  lilted  to  make  some  astronomical  observations 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  exactly  four  months  since  we  had  left  tbe 
trading-post  of  Mr.  Cyprian  Chouteau,  on  the  same  river,  ten  miles 
above.  On  our  descent  to  this  place,  we  had  employed  ourselves  in  sar- 
veying  and  sketching  the  Missouri,  making  astronomic^  observations  rega- 
larly  at  night  and  at  mid-day,  whenever  the  weather  permitted.  These 
operations  on  tha  river  were  continued  until  our  arrival  at  the  city  of  St 
Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  ITUi  of  October. 

The  London  AtkeruEum,  of  March,  1844,  commences  a  review  of  tl)^ 
foregoing  report  in  the  following  complimentary  strain : 
'*  The  government  of  the  United  States  did  well  when,  in  furtherance 
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of  a  resoktion  to  snrvej  the  road  across  the  Great  Western  Prairie  and 
Ihe  Rocky  Monatains  to  the  Oregon  territory,  it  selected  Lieatenant 
Frtoiont  for  the  execution  of  the  work.  We  have  rarely  met  with  a 
production  so  perfect  in  its  kind  as  the  unpretending  pamphlet  containing 
thk  report  The  narratiye,  cleiur,  full,  and  lively,  occupies  only  seventy- 
aix  pages,  to  which  are  appended  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  filled 
with  the  results  <^  botanical  researches,  and  of  astronomical  and  meteor- 
ological  obs^nrations.  What  a  contrast  does  this  present  to  the  volumi- 
Qous  emptiness  and  conceited  rhodomontade  so  often  brought  forth  by 
our  costiy  expeditions.  The  country  gone  over  by  Lieutenant  Fremont 
is  eertaialy  not  the  most  interesting  in  the  world,  nor  is  it  quite  new. 
Tet  he  is  evidently  not  the  man  to  travel  two  thousand  miles  without 
observing  much  which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded,  or  to  write  a  page 
which  is  likely  to  prove  tedious  in  the  reeling.  His  points  of  view  are 
80  well  chosen,  his  delineation  has  so  much  truth  and  spirit,  and  his  gen- 
eral remarks  are  so  accurate  and  comprehensive,  that  under  his  guidance 
we  find  the  far-west  prairies  nearly  as  fresh  and  tempting  as  the  most 
&Tored  Arcadian  scenes,  the  hallowed  groves  of  whkh  were  never  trod- 
den by  the  foot  of  a  squatting  emigrant  or  fur  trader." 


JOUBNBY  FROM  MISSCHJRI  TO  ORBdON. 

Important  as  had  been  the  results  of  Fremont's  first  expedition,  he 
pined  for  others  which  were  still  greater  and  more  extensive.  He  de- 
sired to  complete  his  survey  across  the  continent,  not  only  in  order  to 
examine  the  line  of  travel  between  the  state  of  Missouri  and  the  tide- 
wattf  region  of  the  Oolumbia  River,  but  also  to  explore  that  vast  and 
tben  unknown  region,  which  lay  between  the  Rooky  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  immense  tract  comprised  the  whole  western  slope 
of  the  continent  It  contidned  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  square ; 
and  the  journey  proposed  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  dangerous 
ever  underti^en  by  an  emmissary  either  of  commerce,  discovery,  or 
science. 

Lieutenant  Fiidmont  asked  and  obtained  orden  from  the  department 
at  Washhig^ton  to  undertake  this  journey.  His  instructions  directed  him 
only  to  advance  as  far  as  the  tide-water  region  of  the  Columbia  River. 
He  resolved  to  extend  his  researches  into  the  nntravded  solitudes  of  the 
western  limits  of  the  continent.  But  all  his  aspirations  and  trium^s 
were  nearly  defeated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  government,  and  the  mean- 
ness of  the  imbecile  officials  who  at  that  time,  but  happily  only  for  a  very 
short  period,  occupied  the  posts  of  influence  at  Washiagtcm.  James  M. 
Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  then  secretary  of  war.  Scarcely  had  Fre- 
mont reached  the  frontier  of  Missouri,  when  orders  arrived  at  St.  Louis, 
countermanding  the  expedition.  The  alleged  ground  of  complaint  was 
that  he  had  prepared  himself  with  a  military  equipment,  which  the 
pacific  nature  of  his  journey  did  not  require.    It  was  specially  charged 
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M  a  heiDOtu  offense,  that  he  had  procured  a  small  momitain  howhxei 
from  the  arsenal  at  St  Lonis,  in  addition  to  his  other  fire-arms. 

But  the  heroic  resolution  of  the  fair  daughter  of  Missonri,  his  wife, 
defeated  the  ignoble  aims  of  those  who  wonld  have  stopped  the  joang 
adTentnrer  in  Us  career  of  toil  and  glory.  After  her  hasband's  deptrt- 
nre  from  St.  Lonis,  the  letters  intended  for  him  were  opened  bj  her  tt 
his  request,  and  such  as  needed  immediate  attention  were  sent  after  bim. 
She  perused  the  communication  which  isontained  the  unwelcome  news 
from  Washington,  and  resolved  to  detain  it,  and  Fremont  knew  nothhig 
of  the  contents,  until  his  return  more  than  a  year  afterward. 

In  May,  1843,  Lieutenant  Frtoont  commenced  this  joamey,  baTing 
twenty-five  men  under  him,  and  in  November  he  reached  the  tide-water 
region  of  the  Columbia.     He  careftilly  explored  the  whole  intervening 
region,  and  had  then  already  completed  the  service  ordered  by  the  gov- 
emment.     He  might  have  immediately  returned  home,  and  have  ebosra 
for  that  purpose  the  most  convenient  and  secure  road.    Bat  he  had  other 
ai'id  nobler  aims  in  view.     When  at  Fort  Vancouver,  a  gnest  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Laughlin, governor  of  the  British  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company,  he  obtained 
some  information  in  reference  to  his  proposed  route,  which  was  to  croM 
diagonally  that  great  unknown  region,  making  a  line  from  the  Lower 
Columbia  to  the  Upper  Colorado,  on  the  Oulf  of  California.     The 
geography  of  this  vast  region  was  then  entirely  unknown.     Conjectures 
existed  as  to  the  probable  features  of  its  g^rand  outlines,  but  even  these 
he  discovered  afterward  to  have  been  erroneous.    A  large  river  termed 
the  Buena  Ventura^  was  supposed  to  flow  from  the  base  of  the  Bockj 
Mountains  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.    But  no  such  body  of  water 
existed ;  and  the  bold  adventurer  suflJered  many  hardships  from  the  abieooe 
of  those  resources  which  the  existence  of  a  great  river  along  his  route 
wonld  have  procured.     As  he  journeyed  along  he  encountered  deep 
snows,  and  the  most  rigorous  weaUier.     Hostile  Indians  hovered  aroand 
his  path.     He  sometimes  journeyed  near  dangerous  precipices,  and  over 
rugged  mountains.    Occasionally  from  great  eminences  cohered  with  s 
deep  mantle  of  perpetual  snow,  he  looked  down  upon  Terdant  vslei 
beneath,  shut  out  by  the  high  barriers  of  nature  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.     One  mule  packed  with  a  valuable  burden  of  botanical  eolleetioaSi 
slid  off  from  the  verge  of  a  cliff  half  a  mile  in  hight,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces  in  the  far-off  ravine  below.     No  rewards  could  induce  the  Inditon 
to  venture  into  these  perilous  solitudes  as  guides  to  the  travelers.    Soon 
men  and  horses  began  to  sink  beneath  the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  the 
journey.     The  slow  and  moumfhl  procession  of  feeble  starving  skdetons 
crawled  like  a  disabled  serpent  along  the  dangerous  bights  of  their  moon- 
tain  way  in  the  dead  of  winter,  surrounded  by  the  <kep  snows  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  by  all  the  awful  incidents  of  a  march  among  the 
rudest  fortresses  and  solitudes  of  nature.     But  no  danger  or  soifi^nD^ 
appalled  the  resolute  spirit  of  the  bold  leader  of  the  expedition.  Afters 
journey  of  two  thousand  miles,  which  for  intrepid  endurance,  unconqoe^ 
able  determination,  and  skillful  management,  is  not  surpassed  by  the 
achievement  of  any  conqueror,  Fremont  and  his  associates  lurrived^ 
Sutter's  Settlement  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  and  there  rem 
and  recruited  frx>m  the  sufferings  which  thej  had  endured. 
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Fr^mont^  after  a  sboit  interral  of  repose,  then  resumed  his  Jonmey  to 
the  Btill  farther  south,  and  explored  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin.  Thence, 
crottiog  the  moqntalns  through  a  gap,  he  skirted  the  Great  Basin.  As 
hejoanieyed  through  this  comparatively  unknown  world,  he  made  rich 
collections  in  various  branches  of  science.  All  the  great  features  of  the 
western  slope  of  our  continent  were  then  scrutinized.  The  Great  Salt 
Lake,  the  Utah  Lake,  the  Little  Salt  Lake,  the  present  retreat  and  future 
empiie  of  the  Latter  Day  Saifkts,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
mds,  from  whose  bowels,  till  then  unvioktted,  the  emigrant  has  torn  un- 
coaDted  millions  of  gold  treasure — all  these  were  examined  and  explored 
by  thig  expedition.  During  eleven  months  they  were  never  out  of  sight 
of  iee  and  snow.  At  length,  having  accomplished  all  that  he  desired, 
FrdmoDt  returned  to  his  home,  alter  an  absence  of  a  year,  bearing  the 
rich  froits  of  his  toils,  dangers,  and  heroism,  in  an  enlai^ed  and  satisfac- 
tory acqoaintance  witii  the  resources  of  those  vast  and  unappropriated 
realms  and  contribution  in  botany,  mineraJogy,  geology ;  tc^ther  with 
Tilaable  investigations  in  meteorology,  geography  climatology,  and  other 
deparbnents  of  science,  as  will  fully  appear  from  extracts  ft'om  his  own 
narratiTe  in  the  following  pages. 

lb  Gol  J.  J.  Abert,  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers: 
Sot : — In  pursoance  oi  your  instructions,  to  connect  the  reconnoisance 
of  1842,  which  I  had  the  honor  to.  conduct,  with  the  surveys  of  Comman- 
der Wilkes  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  oceui,  so  as  to  g^ve  a  connected 
rorrey  of  the  interior  of  our  continent,  I  proceeded  to  the  Great  West 
eady  in  the  spring  of  1843,  and  arrived,  on  the  17th  of  May,  at  the  little 
towB  of  Kansas,  on  the  Missouri  frontier,  near  the  junction  of  the  Kan- 
sas fiver  with  the  Missouri  river,  where  I  was  detained  near  two  weeks  in 
coapletuig  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  extended  explorations 
whidi  my  instructions  contemplated. 

My  party  consisted  principally  of  Creole  and  Canadian  French,  and 
Anmaos,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty-nine  men ;  among  whom  you  will 
's<^ogiu2e  several  of  those  who  were  with  me  in  my  first  expedition,  and 
wbohaTe  been  favorably  brought  to  your  notice  in  a  former  report  Mr. 
I^^KHBag  Fitspatrick,  whom  many  years  of  hardship  and  exposure  in  the 
^Citero  territories,  had  rei^ered  familiar  with  a  portion  of  the  country  it 
^as  designed  to  explore,  had  been  selected  as  our  guide ;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Preias^  who  had  been  my  assistant  in  a  previous  journey,  was  again  asso- 
eitted  with  me  in  the  same  capacity,  on  the  present  expedition.  Agree- 
ably to  your  directionB,  Mr.  Theodore  Talbot,  of  Washington  city,  had 
^  attached  to  the  party,  with  a  view  to  advancement  in  his  profession; 
«»d  at  8t  Louis  I  had  been  joined  by  Mr.  Frederick  Dwight,  a  gentle- 
^  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  who  availed  himself  of  our  overland 
jovney  to  visit  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  China,  by  way  of  Fort  Yan- 
coarer. 

Tbe  party  was  generally  armed  with  Hall's  carbines,  which,  with  a  brass 
tvelf e  pound  howitzer,  had  been  furnished  to  me  from  the  United  States 
Arwoal  at  St  Louis,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of  Colonel  S.  W.  Kearney, 
^^^Bunandiug  the  third  military  division.     Three  men  were  especially  de- 
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tailed  for  the  maoftgement  of  this  piece,  under  the  charge  of  Loiif  Zifr 
del,  a  natire  of  Oermany,  who  had  be^  nineteen  years  a  non-comm]aoB< 
ed  officer  of  artillery  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  regnlariy  instructed  k 
the  duties  of  his  profession.  The  camp  equipage  and  proTisions  wen 
transported  in  twelre  carts,  drawn  each  by  two  mules  ;  and  a  light  cot- 
ered  wagon,  mounted  on  good  springs,  had  been  j^OTided  for  tie  nfei 
earriage  of  instruments. 

To  make  the  exploration  as  useful  as  possible,  I  determined,  in  ooafer' 
mity  to  your  general  instructions,  to  vary  the  route  to  the  Bocky  Mom- 
tains  from  that  followed  in  1842.  The  route  was  then  up  the  Tallejof 
the  Great  Platte  river  to  the  South  Pass,  in  north  latitude  4^;  tk 
route  now  determined  on  was  up  the  valley  of  the  Kansas  river,  to  the 
head  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  to  some  pass  in  the  mountains,  if  aaj 
oould  be  found,  at  the  sources  of  that  river. 

By  making  this  deviation  from  the  former  route,  the  problem  of  a  let 
road  to  Oregon  and  California,  in  a  climate  more  genial,  might  be  Bolfed; 
and  a  better  knowledge  obtained  of  an  important  river,  and  the  eoontiy 
it  drained,  while  the  great  object  of  the  expedition  would  find  its  poot 
of  commencement  at  the  termination  of  ibe  former,  which  was  at  M 
great  gate  in  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  called  tiie  Soath  Ptn, 
and  on  the  lofty  peak  of  the  mountain  which  overlooks  it,  deemed  ik 
highest  peak  in  the  ridge,  and  from  the  opposite  sKie  of  which  fear  great 
rivers  take  their  rise,  and  flow  to  the  Pacific  or  the  Mississippi 

Various  obstacles  delayed  our  departure  until  the  morning  of  the  29A. 
when  we  commenced  our  long  voyage ;  and  at  the  close  of  a  day,  render 
ed  disagreeably  cold  by  incessant  rain,  encamped  about  four  miles  beyoid 
the  frontier,  on  the  verge  of  the  great  prairies. 

From  Elm  Orove,  our  route  until  the  third  of  June  was  nesrij  tbe 
same  as  that  described  to  you  in  1842.  Trains  of  wagons  were  tlaoil 
constantly  in  sight ;  giving  to  the  road  a  populous  and  animated  appei^ 
anee,  although  the  greater  portion  of  the  emigrants  wete  collected  at  the 
crossing,  or  already  on  their  march  beyond  the  Kansas  river.  Letviig 
at  the  ford  the  usual  emigrant  road  to  the  mountains,  we  coBtinoed  on 
route  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Kansas,  where  we  found  theeoostij 
much  more  broken  than  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  and  wiiere  on 
progress  was  much  delayed  by  the  numerous  fpnall  streams,  whieh  obKged 
us  to  mi^e  frequent  bridges. 

We  arrived  on  the  8th  at  the  mouth  of  the  Smoky-hill  fork,wycl 
is  the  principal  southern  branch  of  the  Kansas :  forming  here,  b) 
its  junction  with  the  Republican,  or  northern  branch,  the  main  Ksanf 
river.  Neither  stream  was  fordable,  and  the  necessity  of  makiag  s  n^ 
together  with  bad  weather,  detidned  us  here  till  the  morning  of  the  114 
when  we  resumed  our  Journey  along  the  Brepublican  fork.  By  our  o(^ 
servations,  the  junction  of  the  streams  is  in  lat  39^  40'  88'^  long.  96 
24'  86'',  and  at  an  elevation  of  926  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Ffl 
several  days  we  continued  to  travel  along  the  Republican,  tiireagh  t 
country  beautifully  watered  with  numerous  streams, and  handsoondj^ 
b^red ;  and  rarely  an  incident  occurred  to  vary  the  raonotoneos  reeoi 
blance  whieh  one  day  on  the  prairies  here  bears  to  another,  asd  wud 
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miceij  require  a  particnlar  desciipiioti.  Now  and  then,  we  can<rht  a 
giimpfie  of  a  small  herd  of  elk ;  and  occasionallj  a  band  of  antelopes, 
whoK  cariosity  sometimes  brought  them  within  rifle  range,  would  circle 
round  as  and  then  scour  off  into  the  prairies.  As  we  advanced  on  oar 
road,  ttese  became  more  frequent;  but  as  we  journeyed  on  the  line 
nnsBy  followed  by  the  trapping  and  hunting  parties  of  the  Kansas  and 
Delaware  Indians,  game  of  every  kind  continued  very  shy  and  wild. 
The  bottoms  which  form  the  immediate  valley  of  the  main  river,  were 
generaiUy  about  three  miles  wide ;  having  a  rich  soil  of  black  vegetable 
moald,  and,  for  a  praiHe  country,  well  interspersed  with  wood.  The 
countiy  was  every  where  covered  with  a  considerable  variety  of  grasses, 
occasionally  poor  and  thin,  but  far  more  frequently  luxuriant  and  rich. 
We  bad  been  gradually  and  regularly  ascending  in  our  progress  westward, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  when  we  encamped  on  a  little  creek  in 
the  valley  of  the  Republican,  265  miles  by  our  traveling  road  from  the 
month  of  the  Kansas,  we  were  at  an  elevation  of  1,520  feet  That  part 
of  the  river  where  we  were  now  encamped  is  called  by  the  Indians  the 
%  Timber.  Hitherto  our  route  had  been  laborious  and  extremely 
dow,  the  unusually  wet  spring  and  constant  rain  having  so  saturated  the 
whole  country  that  it  was  necessary  to  bridge  every  water-course,  and, 
for  dajs  together,  our  usual  march  averaged  only  five  or  six  miles. 
Fiadhig  that  at  such  a  rate  of  travel  it  would  be  impossible  to  comply 
with  your  instnictions,  I  determined  at  this  place  to  divide  the  party,  and, 
kaviiig  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  with  twenty*five  men  in  charge  of  the  provisions 
■ad  heavier  baggage  of  the  camp,  to  proceed  myself  in  advance,  with 
ft  Hght  party  of  fifteen  men,  taking  with  me  the  hpwitzer  and  the  light 
vftgtm  which  carried  the  instruments. 

On  the  19Ui,  in  the  afternoon,  we  crossed  the  Pawnee  road  to  the  Ar- 
Idasas,  and  traveling  a  few  miles  onward,  the  monotony  of  the  prairies 
Vtt  saddenly  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  five  or  six  buffalo  bulls, 
bnmg  a  vanguard  of  immense  herds,  among  which  we  were  traveling  a 
few  dajs  afterwards. 

Oar  road  on  the  2dth  lay  over  high  smooth  ridges,  8,100  feet  above  the 
SBa;  bolalo  in  great  numbers,  absolutely  covering  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try* At  evening  we  encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  the  main  Republi- 
caa,  on  a  little  creek,  whete  the  air  was  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  the 
flrfentwa  JUifoUa;  which  we  here  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  which  was 
now  in  bloom.  Shortly  after  leaving  our  encampment  on  the  26th,  we 
fonnd  suddenly  that  the  nature  of  the  country  had  entirely  changed. 
Bare  sand-hiUs  everywhere  surrounded  us  in  the  undulating  ground  along 
vbidi  we  were  moving,  and  the  plants  peculiar  to  a  sandy  soil  made  their 
Appearance  in  abundance.  A  few  miles  further  we  entered  the  valley  of 
A  large  stream,  afterwards  known  to  be  the  Republican  fork  of  the»Kansas, 
^oie  shallow  waters,  with  a  depth  of  only  a  few  inches,  were  spread  out 
over  a  bed  of  yellowish  white  sand  six  hundred  yards  wide.  With  the 
cpeption  of  one  or  two  distant  and  detached  groves,  no  timber  of  any 
^  was  to  be  seen ;  and  the  features  of  the  country  assumed  a  desert 
Awacter,  with  which  the  bf oad  river,  struggling  for  existence  among  the 
<inekiaiida  along  the  tre^ess  banks,  was  strikingly  in  keeping.     On  the 
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opposite  side,  the  broken  ridges  assiimed  almost  »  moantaiiKMU  appetr- 
ance ;  and  fording  the  stream,  we  continned  on  onr  course  amoi^  tben 
ridges,  and  encamped  late  in  the  evening  at  a  little  pond  of  very  bsd 
water,  ftrom  which  we  drove  awaj  a  herd  of  bofEftlo  that  were  standing  ii 
and  aboQt  it  Our  encampment  this  evening  was  3,500  feet  aboTe  the 
sea.  We  traveled  now  for  several  days  through  a  broken  and  dry  asndj 
region,  abont  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  there  were  no  numiDf 
streams ;  and  some  anxiety  was  constantly  felt  on  account  of  the  onceF 
tainty  of  water,  which  was  only  to  be  found  in  small  lakes  that  occaned 
occasionally  among  the  hills.  The  discovery  of  these  always  broogbt 
pleasure  to  the  camp,  as  around  them  were  generally  green  iats,  wiuck 
afforded  abundant  pasturage  for  our  animals ;.  and  here  were  usually  eoi* 
lected  herds  of  buffalo,  wl&h  now  were  scattered  over  all  the  cointrj  ii 
countless  numbers. 

The  soil  of  bare  and  hot  sands  supported  a  varied  ancL  ezabenul 
growth  of  plants,  which  were  much  farther  advanced  than  we  had  pf^ 
viously  found  them,  and  whose  showy  bloom  somewhat  relieved  the  ap- 
pearance of  general  sterility.  Crossing  the  summit  of  an  elevated  and 
continuous  range  of  rolling  hills,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  SOth  of  Jom, 
we  found  ourselves  overlooking  a  broad  and  misty  valley,  where,  tboot 
ten  miles  distant,  and  1,000  feet  below  us,  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte 
was  rolling  magnificently  along,  swollen  with  the  waters  of  the  meltiog 
snows.  It  was  in  strong  and  refreshing  contrast  with  the  parched  coao- 
try  from  which  we  bad  just  issued ;  and  when,  at  night,  the  broad  expanse 
of  water  grew  indistinct,  it  almost  seemed  that  we  had  pitched  our  tents 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea. 

Traveling  along  up  the  valley  of  the  river,  here  4,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  the  afternoon  of  July  1,  we  caught  a  far  and  uncertain  view  of  a 
faint  blue  mass  in  the  west,  as  the  sun  sank  behind  it ;  and  from  oar 
camp  in  the  morning,  at  the  mouth  of  Bijou,  Long's  Peak  and  the  neigh- 
boring mountains  stood  oat  into  the  sky,  grand  and  lomiuoasly  white, 
covered  to  their  bases  with  glittering  snow. 

On  the  evening  of  the  dd,  as  we  were  journeying  along  the  psftiallj 
overflowed  bottoms  of  the  Platte,  where  our  passage  stirred  up  swarmi 
of  musquitoes,  we  came  unexpectedly  on  an  Indian,  who  was  perched 
upon  a  bluff,  cautiously  watching  the  movements  of  our  caravan.  He 
belonged  to  a  village  of  Oglallah  Sioux,  who  had  lost  all  their  animals  is 
the  severity  of  the  preceding  winter,  and  were  now  on  their  way  op  the 
Bijou  fork  to  beg  horses  from  the  Arapahoes,  who  were  hanting  boi^ 
falo  at  the  head  of  that  river.  Several  came  into  onr  camp  at  noon; 
and,  as  they  were  hungry,  as  usual,  they  were  provided  with  buffalo-meat, 
of  which  the  hunters  had  brought  in  an  abundant  supply. 

Aboui  noon,  on  the  4th  of  July,  we  arrived  at  the  fort,  where  Mr.  St 
Train  received  us  with  his  customary  kindness,  and  invited  us  to  join  him 
in  a  feast  which  had  been  prepared  in  honor  of  the  day. 

Our  animals  were  very  much  worn  out,  and  onr  stock  of  proviaioni 
entirely  exhausted,  when  we  arrived  at  the  fort ;  but  I  was  disappointed 
in  my  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  as  I  found  it  iti  a  very  impoverished  con- 
dition ;  and  we  were  able  to  procure  only  a  little  unbolted  Mexicsn  flosr, 
and  some  salt,  with  a  few  pounds  of  powder  and  lead. 
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As  regarded  prorisioDS,  it  did  not  much  matter  in  a  coantry  where 
iirelj  the  day  passed  without  seeing  some  kind  of  game,  and  where  it 
WW  fipeqaent^  abundant  It  was  a  rare  thing  to  lie  down  hungry,  and 
we  had  already  learned  to  think  bread  a  luxury ;  but  we  could  not  pro- 
ceed without  animids,  and  our  own  were  not  capable  of  prosecuting  the 
jonraey  beyond  the  mountiuns  without  relief. 

I  had  b^n  informed  that  a  large  number  of  mules  had  recently  arriyed 
at  Taos,  from  Upper  California ;  and  as  our  friend,  Mr.  Maxwell,  was 
about  to  continue  his  journey  to  that  place,  where  a  portion  of  his  family 
resded,  I  engag^  him  to  purchase  for  me  ten  or  twelve  mules,  with  the 
onderstanding  that  he  should  pack  them  with  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saiiei,  and  meet  me  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine-qui-houit,  on  the  Ar- 
bmsu  river,  to  which  point  I  would  be  led  in  the  course  of  the  survey. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  6th  of  July,  Maxwell  was  on  his  way  to  Taos ; 
ttd  a  few  hours  after  we  also  had  recommenced  our  journey  up  the  Platte, 
which  was  continuously  timbered  with  cottonwood  and  wUlow,  on  a  gen- 
eiaUj  sandy  soil. 

We  made  next  morning  an  early  start,  continuing  to  travel  up  the 
Platte ;  and  in  a  few  miles  frequent  bands  of  horses  and  mules,  scattered 
for  several  miles  round  about,  indicated  our  approach  to  the  Arapaho 
ullage,  whiCh  we  found  encamped  in  a  beautiful  bottom,  and  consisting 
of  ^JMmt  one  hundred  and  sixty  lodges.  It  appeared  extremely  popu- 
lou,  with  a  great  number  of  children — a  circumstance  which  indcated  a 
ngalar  supply  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  chiefs,  who  were  gath- 
^  togeUier  at  the  farther  end  of  the  village,  received  us  (as  probably 
ttrsDgers  are  always  received  to  whom  they  desire  to  show  respect  or 
Kgard)  by  throwing  their  arms  around  our  necks  and  embracing  us. 

It  r^uired  some  skUl  in  horsemanship  to  keep  the  saddle  during  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony,  as  our  American  horses  exhibited  for  them 
tbe  same  fear  they  have  for  a  bear,  or  any  other  wild  animal.  Having 
Terj  few  goods  with  me,  I  was  only  able  to  make  them  a  meagre  present, 
acQooDtiog  for  the  poverty  of  the  gift  by  explaining  that  my  goods  had 
be^  Idt  with  the  wagons  in  charge  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  well 
^BowQ  to  them  as  the  White  Head,  or  the  Broken  Hand.  I  saw  here, 
as  I  had  remarked  in  an  Arapaho  village  the  preceding  year,  near  the 
lodges  of  the  chieft,  tall  tripods  of  white  poles  supporting  their  spears 
and  shields,  which  showed  it  to  be  a  regular  custom. 

Though  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  presents  which  had  been  evi- 
tetly  expected,  they  behaved  very  courteously ;  and,  after  a  little  con- 
▼ersatioD,  I  left  them,  and,  continuing  on  up  the  river,  halted  to  noon  on 
tbe  Ual^  as  the  bottoms  are  almost  inundated ;  continuing  in  the  after- 
i^oon  oar  route  along  the  mountains,  which  were  dark,  misty,  and  shrouded 
^threatening  a  storm;  the  snow  peaks  sometimes  glittering  through  the 
clouds  beyond  the  first  ridge. 

We  surprised  a  grizzly  bear  sauntering  along  the  river,  which,  raising 
^innelf  upon  his  hkid  legs,  took  a  deliberate  survey  of  us,  that  did  not 
appear  very  satisfactory  to  him,  and  he  scrambled  into  the  river  and 
Kvun  to  the  opposite  side. 

Boring  tbe  morning  there  occurred  many  beautiful  flowers,  which  we 
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had  not  hitherto  met  Among  them,  the  common  bhe  flowering  iai 
made  its  first  appearance ;  and  a  tall  and  handsome  species  of  gUiaf  witii 
slender  scarlet  flowers,  which  appeared  yesterday  for  tiie  first  time,  wu 
very  frequent  to-day. 

We  had  found  very  little  game  since  leaving  the  fort,  and  prorigioni 
began  to  get  unpleasantly  scant,  as  we  had  had  no  meat  for  several  days; 
but  towards  sundown,  when  we  had  lUready  made  np  our  minds  to  sleep 
another  night  without  supper,  Lajennesse  had  the  good  fortune  to  kfll  a 
fine  deer,  which  he  found  feeding  in  a  hollow  near  by ;  and  as  the  rain 
began  to  fall,  threatening  an  unpleasant  night,  we  hurried  to  secBrea 
comfortable  camp  in  the  timber. 

To-night  the  camp-fires,  girdled  with  appolas  of  fine  venison,  looked 
cheerful  in  spite  of  the  stormy  weather. 

On  account  of  the  low  state  of  our  provisions  and  the  scaicity  of  guee, 
I  determined  to  vary  our  route,  and  proceed  several  camps  to  the  east- 
ward, in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  the  buffiUo.  This  route  along  the 
dividing  grounds  between  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte  and  the  ArkuDSU, 
would  also  afford  some  additional  geographical  information.  Tfaifi  morn- 
ing, therefore,  we  turned  to  the  eastward,  along  the  upper  waters  of  ^ 
.  stream  on  which  we  had  encamped,  entering  a  country  of  ^ictaresqae 
and  varied  scenery;  broken  into  rocky  hills  of  singular  shapes;  little  Til- 
leys,  with  pure  crystal  water,  here  leaping  swiftly  along,  and  there  lofliDg 
itself  in  the  sands ;  gpreen  spots  of  luxuriant  grass,  flowers  of  all  colon, 
and  timber  of  different  kinds-^everything  to  give  it  a  varied  beantj, 
except  game.  To  one  of  these  remarkably  shaped  hills,  having  on  ^ 
summit  a  circular  flat  rock  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  cmmmfmBce,! 
some  one  gave  the  name  of  Poundcake,  which  it  has  been  permitted  to 
retain,  as  our  hungry  peope  seemed  to  think  it  a  very  agree8J>le  compari- 
son. In  the  afternoon  a  buffalo  bull  was  killed,  and  we  encamped  on  a 
small  stream,  near  the  road  which  runs  from  St  Train's  fort  to  tlie 
Arkansas. 

Snow  fell  heavily  on  the  mountains  during  liie  night,  and  Pike^  f^ 
this  morning  is  luminous  and  grand,  covered  from  the  summit,  as  lot 
down  as  we  can  see,  with  glittering  white.  Leaving  the  encampment  tf 
6  o'clock,  we  continued  our  easterly  course  over  a  rolling  country^  oe^ 
to  the  high  ridges  which  are  generally  rough  and  rocky,  with  a  eoarft 
conglomerate  displayed  in  masses,  and  covered  with  pines. 

As  we  were  riding  quietly  along,  eagerly  searching  every  hollow  Ib 
search  of  game,  we  discovered,  at  a  little  distance  in  the  prairie,  a  large 
grizzly  bear,  so  bnsily  engaged  in  digging  roots  that  he  did  not  pereatt 
us  until  we  were  galloping  down  a  little  hill  fifty  yards  from  him,  wfaa 
he  charged  upon  us  with  such  sudden  energy  that  several  of  na  catf 
near  losing  our  saddles.  Being  wounded,  he  commenced  retreating  toi 
rocky  piny  ridge  near  by,  from  which  we  were  not  able  to  cut  him  oC 
and  we  entered  the  timber  with  him.  The  way  was  very  much  blockes 
up  with  fallen  timber ;  and  we  kept  up  a  running  fight  for  some  tim^ 
animated  by  the  bear  chfurging  among  the  horses.  He  did  not  fiUl  ni^ 
after  he  had  received  six  rifle  balls.  He  was  miserably  poor,  and  s^ 
nothing  to  our  stock  of  provisions. 
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We  had  ao  excellent  view  of  Pike'a  Peak  from  camp,  at  the  distance 
of  fortj  miles.  This  mountain  barrier  presents  itself  to  travelers  on  the 
plaiBSy  which  sweep  almost  directly  to  its  bases — an  immense  and  com- 

Ctirely  smooth  and  grassj  prairie — in  very  strong  contrast  with  the 
[  masses  of  timber,  and  the  glittering  snow  aboye  them.  With  occa- 
SKNial  exceptions,  comparatiTelj  so  very  small  as  not  to  require  mention, 
tkese  prairies  are  everywhere  covered  with  a  close  and  vigorous  growth 
of  a  great  variety  of  grasses,  among  which  the  most  abundant  is  the  buf- 
i^o  grasa  Between  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers,  that  part  of  this 
region  whieh  forms  the  basin  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Kansas,  with 
which  oar  operations  made  us  more  particularly  acquainted,  is  based 
vpofi  a  formation  of  calcareous  rocks.  The  soil  of  all  |  this  country  is  ' 
excellent,  admirably  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  and  would  sup- 
pork  a  large  agricultural  and  pastoral  population.  A  glance  at  the  map, 
along  oar  several  lines  of  travel,  will  show  you  that  this  plain  is  watered 
by  many  streams.  Throughout  the  western  half  of  the  plain,  these  are 
AaDow,  with  sandy  beds,  becoming  deeper  as  they  reach  the  richer  lands 
H>proachiiig  the  Missouri  river ;  they  generally  have  bottom  lands,  bor- 
<lered  by  biaffs  varying  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  feet  in  bight.  In  all 
t^  region  the  timber  is  entirely  confined  to  the  streams.  In  the  eastern 
half,  where  the  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  vegetable  mould,  retentive  of  rain  and 
Boistare,  it  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  of  many  different  kinds ;  and 
tbo^hoat  the  western  half  it  consists  entirely  of  various  species  of  Cot- 
tonwood, which  deserves  to  be  called  the  tree  of  the  desert — growing  in 
sandy  aoils,  where  no  other  tree  will  grow — pointing  out  the  existence 
^  water,  and  frimishing  to  the  traveler  fuel,  and  food  for  his  animals. 
^Id  to  Uiis  that  the  western  border  of  the  plain  is  occupied  by  the  Sioux, 
Arapaho,  and  Cheyenne  nations,  with  the  Pawnees  and  other  half-civil- 
ised tribes  in  its  eastern  limits,  for  whom  the  intermediate  country  is  a 
var-groand,  and  you  will  have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  appearance 
nd  condition  of  the  country. 

We  passed  near  the  encampment  of  a  hunter  named  Maurice,  who  had 
bien  oDt  into  the  plains  in  pursuit  of  buffalo  calves,  a  number  of  which  I 
»w  among  some  domestic  cattle  near  his  lodge.  Shortly  afterwards,  a 
party  of  mountaineers  galloped  up  to  us — fine-looking  and  hardy  men, 
med  in  skins,  and  mounted  on  good  fat  horses ;  among  them  were 
KYcral  Connecticut  men,  a  portion  of  Wyeth's  party,  whom  I  had  seen 
^  year  before,  and  others  were  men  from  the  western  States. 

Continuing  down  the  river,  we  encamped  at  noon  on  the  14th,  at  its 
■oath,  on  the  Arkansas  river.  A  short  distance  above  our  encampment, 
n  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  is  a  pueblOy  (as  the  Mexicans  call  their 
fiWiicd  Indian  villages,)  where  a  number  of  mountaineers,  who  had  mar- 
!W  Spanish  women  in  the  valley  of  Taos,  had  collected  together  and 
^copied  themselves  in  farming,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  a  desultory 
Iwfian  trade.  They  were  principally  Americans,  and  treated  us  with  all 
krade  hospitality  their  situation  admitted;  but  as  all  commercial  inter- 
towse  witii  New  Mexico  was  now  interrupted,  in  consequence  of  Merf- 
*n  decrees  to  that  effect,  there  was  nothing  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  pro* 
Ninons.    They  had,  however,  a  fine  stock  of  cattle,  and  furnished  us  an 
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abandance  of  excellent  milk.  I  learned  here  that  Maxwell,  ia  oomtMoj 
with  two  other  men,  had  started  for  Tao8,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth,  bat 
that  he  would  probably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Utah  Indians,  commOBlj 
called  the  Spanish  Yutes,  As  Maxwell  had  no  knowledge  of  their  betng 
in  the  yicinity  when  he  crossed  the  Arkansas,  his  chance  of  escape  was 
yery  doubtful ;  but  I  did  not  entertain  mnch  apprehension  for  his  life, 
having  great  confidence  in  his  prudence  and  courage.  I  was  further  in- 
formed that  there  had  been  a  popular  tumult  among  the  pueblos^  or  ciT- 
ilized  Indians,  residing  near  Taos,  against  the  ** foreigners "  of  that 
place,  in  which  they  had  plundered  their  houses  and  ill-treated  their  fta- 
ilies.  Among  those  whose  property  had  been  destroyed,  was  Mr.  Bean- 
bien,  father-in-law  of  Maxwell,  from  whom  I  had  expected  to  obtam 
supplies,  and  who  had  been  obliged  to  make  his  escape  to  Santa  F^ 

By  this  position  of  affairs,  our  exp^tation  of  obtaining  supplies  from 
Taos  was  cut  off.  I  had  here  the  satisfaction  to  meet  our  good  bolfaio- 
hnnter  of  1842,  Christopher  Carson,  whose  services  I  cons^ered  mjwM 
fortunate  to  secure  again;  and  as  a  reinforcement  of  mules  was  absolately 
necessary,  I  dispatched  him  immediately,  with  an  account  of  our  necew- 
ties,  to  Mr.  Charles  Bent,  whose  principal  post  is  on  the  Arkansas  rirer, 
about  seyenty-five  miles  below  Fontaine-quv-houit.  He  was  directed  to 
proceed  from  that  post  by  the  nearest  route  across  the  country,  and  meet 
me,  with  what  animals  he  should  be  able  to  obtain,  at  St.  Train's  fort 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  time  for  MaxweU's  arrival  hATing 
expired,  we  resumed  our  journey,  leaving  for  him  a  note,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  I  would  wait  for  him  at  St.  Train's  fort,  until  the  m<miiog  of 
the  26th,  in  the  event  that  he  should  succeed  in  his  commission.  Our 
direction  Was  up  the  Boiling  Spring  river,  it  being  my  intention  to  v^ 
the  celebrated  springs  from  which  the  river  takes  its  name,  and  which  an 
on  its  upper  waters,  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak.  On  the  aftemooD  o( 
of  the  17th,  we  entered  among  the  broken  ridges  at  ihe  foot  of  the  mooa- 
tains,  where  the  river  made  several  forks.  Leaving  the  camp  to  follow 
slowly,  I  rode  ahead  in  the  afternoon  in  search  of  the  springs.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  clouds,  which  had  been  gathered  all  the  afternoon  onr 
the  mountains,  began  to  roll  down  their  sides ;  and  a  storm  so  Tiolent 
burst  upon  me,  that  it  appeared  I  had  entered  the  storehouse  of  the 
thunder-storms.  I  continued,  however,  to  ride  along  up  the  ri?er  mitfl 
about  sunset,  and  was  beginning  to  be  doubtful  of  finding  the  spriags 
before  the  next  day,  when  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  large  smooth  rodL, 
about  twenty  yards  in  diameter,  where  the  water  from  several  springs  was 
bubbling  and  boiling  up  in  the  midst  of  a  white  incrustation,  with  whidi  it 
had  covered  a  portion  of  the  rock.  As  this  did  not  c<^respond  with  the 
description  given  me  by  the  hunters,  I  did  not  stop  to  taste  the  water, 
but  dismounting,  walked  a  little  way  up  the  river,  and,  passing  through  a 
narrow  thicket  of  shrubbery  bordering  the  stream,  stepped  directly  opoa 
a  huge  white  rock,  at  the  foot  of  wlSch  the  river,  already  beeome  a  to^ 
rent,  foamed  along,  broken  by  a  small  fall.  A  deer  which  had  been 
drinking  at  the  spring  was  startled  by  my  approach,  and,  springing  scroea 
the  river,  bounded  off  up  ihe  mountain.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  rock, 
^  which  had  apparently  been  formed  by  deposition,  was  a  beaatifiil  vUte 
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bMiiit  OTerfamig  by  canant  bushes,  in  which  the  cold  clear  water  babbled 
up,  kept  in  coostant  motion  bj  the  escaping  gas,  and  oTerflowing  the 
rock,  which  it  had  almost  entirely  corered  wiUi  a  smooth  cmst  of  glisten- 
ing white.  I  had  all  day  refrained  from  drinking,  reserving  mjself  for 
the  spring;  and  as  I  conld  not  well  be  more  wet  ihka  the  rain  had  already 
made  me,  I  lay  down  by  the  side  of  the  basin,  and  drank  heartily  of  the 
delightful  water.  The  spring  is  situated  immediately  at  the  foot  of  lofty 
mountains,  beautifully  timbered,  which  sweep  closely  round,  shutting  up 
the  little  valley  in  a  kind  of  cove.  As  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dhftrk, 
I  rode  quickly  down  the  river,  on  which  I  found  the  camp  a  few  miles 
below. 

The  morning  oi  the  18th  was  beautiful  and  clear ;  and,  all  the  people 
being  anxious  to  drink  of  these  famous  waters,  we  encamped  immediately 
at  the  ^springs,  and  spent  there  a  very  pleasant  day.  On  the  opposite 
side  43i  Uie  river  is  another  locality  of  springs,  which  are  entirely  of  the 
same  nature.  The  water  has  a  very  agreeable  taste,  which  Mr.  Preuss 
found  very  much  to  resemble  that  of  ^  famous  Selter  springs  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Nassau,  a  country  famous  for  wine  and  mineral  waters ; 
and  it  is  almost  entirely  of  the  same  character,  though  still  more  agree- 
able than  that  of  the  fimous  Bear  springs,  near  Bear  river  of  the  Oreat 
Salt  Lake. 

We  continued  our  march  up  the  stream,  along  a  green  sloping  bottom, 
between  pine  hills  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  main  Black  Hills  on  the  other, 
towards  the  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Platte  Arom  those  of 
the  Arkansas.  As  we  approached  the  dividing  ridge,  the  whole  valley  was 
radiant  with  flowers  f  blue,  yellow,  pink,  wMte,  scarlet,  and  purple,  vie 
with  eaah  other  in  splendor.  Esparcette  was  one  of  the  highly  charac- 
teristic plants,  and  a  bright-looking  flower  (gaUlardia  aristata)  was  very 
frequent ;  but  the  most  abundant  plant  along  our  road  to-day,  was  gera- 
nium maculatum,  which  is  the  charcteristic  plant  on  this  portion  of  the 
dividing  grounds.  Grossing  to  the  waters  of  the  Platte,  fields  of  blue  flax 
added  to  the  magnificence  of  this  mountain  garden;  this  was  occasionally 
four  feet  in  hight,  which  was  a  luxuriance  of  growth  that  I  rarely  saw 
this  almost  universal  plant  atti^n  throughout  the  journey. 

Beaching  St.  Yrain's  fort  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  we  found  Mr. 
Fitspatrick  and  his  party  in  good  order  and  excellent  health,  and  my 
true  and  reliable  friend.  Kit  Carson,  who  had  brought  with  him  ten  good 
mules,  with  the  necessary  pack-saddles.  Mr.  Fitfcpatrick,  who  had  often 
endured  every  extremity  of  want  during  the  course  of  his  mountain  life, 
and  knew  well  the  value  of  provisions  in  this  country,  had  watched  over 
our  stock  with  jealous  Tigilance,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  flour, 
rice,  sugar,  and  coffee,  in  the  camp ;  and  again  we  fared  luxuriously. 
Meat  was,  however,  very  scarce ;  and  two  very  small  pigs,  which  we  ob- 
tained at  the  fort,  cUd  not  go  far  among  forty  men.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had 
been  here  a  week,  during  which  time  his  men  had  been  occupied  in  refit- 
ting^ the  camp ;  and  the  repose  had  been  very  beneficial  to  his  animals, 
which  were  now  in  tolerably  good  condition. 

Having  determined  to  try  the  passage  by  a  pass  through  a  spur  of  the 
monntains  made  by  the  CueA^-d-Zo-Potidre  tivo*,  which  rises  in  the  high 
26 
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bed  of  mooDtaiDS  around  Long's  Peak,  I  thoaght  it  adfisible  to  avoid 
any  encambrance  which  would  occasion  detention,  and  aeeordingly  agaio 
separated  the  party  into  two  divisions — one  of  which,  nnder  the  eom- 
mand  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  was  directed  to  cross  the  plains  to  the  moatfa 
of  Laramie  riTer,  and,  continning  thence  its  route  along  the  usnal  emi- 
grant road,  meet  me  at  Fort  Hall,  a  post  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bsj 
Company,  and  situated  on  Snake  river,  as  it  is  conraionly  called  m  the 
Oregon  Territory,  although  better  known  to  us  as  Lewis's  fork  of  tbe 
Columbia. 

Our  Delaware  Indians  having  determined  to  return  to  their  ^omes,  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  this  party  with  a  good  hunter;  and  I  accord- 
ingly engaged  in  that  capacity  Alexander  Godey,  a  young  man  about  35 
years  of  ag^,  who  had  been  in  this  country  six  or  seven  years,  all  of  whidi 
time  had  been  actively  employed  in  hunting  for  the  support  of  the  posts, 
or  in  solitary  trading  expeditions  among  the  Indians.  In  courage  asd 
professional  skill  he  was  a  formidable  rival  to  Carson,  and  constantlj  af- 
terwards was  among  the  best  and  most  efficient  of  the  party,  and  in  dii* 
cult  situations  was  of  incalculable  value. 

At  the  end  of  two  days,  which  was  allowed  to  my  animals  for  necessary 
repose,  all  the  arrangements  had  been  completed,  and  on  the  afteroooo 
of  the  26th  we  resumed  our  respective  routes. 

The  following  days  we  continued  our  march  westward  over  compara- 
tive plains,  and,  fording  the  Cache-^<la-Poudre  on  the  morning  of  tbe 
28th,  entered  the  Black  Hills,  and  nooned  on  this  stream  in  tbe  moon- 
tains  beyond  them.  Passing  over  a  fine  large  bottom  in  the  aftenoon, 
we  reached  a  place  where  the  river  was  shut  up  in  the  hills;  and,  ascend- 
ing a  ravine,  made  a  laborious  and  very  difficult  passage  around  bj  a  gap, 
striking  the  river  about  dusk.  A  little  labor,  however,  wouM  remoTe 
this  diilculty^  and  render  the  road  to  this  point  a  very  excellent  odc 
The  evening  closed  in  dark  with  rain,  and  the  mountains  looked  gloomr. 

Leaving  our  encampment  about  seven  in  the  morning,  we  trsTeled  no- 
til  three  in  the  afternoon  along  the  river,  which,  for  the  distance  of  aboot 
six  miles,  runs  directly  through  a  spur  of  the  main  mountains. 

We  were  compelled  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  cross  the  rirer  eigM 
or  nine  times,  at  difficult,  deep,  and  rocky  fords,  the  stream  rnnDing  vitk 
great  force,  swollen  by  the  rains — a  true  mountain  torrent,  only  forty  or 
fifty  feet  wide.  It  was  a  mountain  valley  of  the  narrowest  kind— almost 
a  chasm — and  the  scenery  very  wild  and  beautiful.  Towering  moaataiis 
rose  round  about ;  their  sides  sometimes  dark  with  forests  of  pme,  and 
sometimes  with  lofty  precipices,  washed  by  the  river ;  while  below,  as  tf 
they  indemnified  themselves  in  luxuriance  for  the  scanty  space,  tbe  green 
river-bottom  waa  covered  with  a  wilderness  of  flowers,  their  tall  spite 
sometimes  rising  above  our  heads  as  we  rode  among  them.  A  profosiaa 
of  blossoms  on  a  white  flowering  vine,  {clematis  lamanthi,)  whicbwa 
abundant  along  the  river,  contrasted  handsomely  with  the  green  foliage 
of  the  trees.  The  mountains  appeared  to  be  composed  of  a  greeuisb* 
gray  and  red  granite,  which  in  some  places  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  making  a  Fed  soil 

Emerging  from  the  moontabs,  we  entered  a  region  of  bright^  ftir 
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wettber.  In  my  experience  in  this  conntrj,  I  was  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  different  character  of  the  climate  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Rocky 
llWatain  range.  The  Tast  prairie  plain  on  the  east  is  like  the  oceaif ; 
ih%  rain  and  clonds  from  the  constantly  evaporating  snow  of  the  monn- 
tains  roshing  down  into  the  heated  air  of  the  plains,  on  which  yon  will 
have  occasion  to  remark  the  frequent  storms  of  rain  we  encountered 
daring  our  journey. 

As  we  emerged  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Laramie  river,  coming  in 
sight  of  its  principal  stream,  the  flora  became  perfectly  magnificent;  and 
we  congratulated  ourselves,  as  we  rode  along  our  pleasant  road,  that  we 
had  substituted  this  for  the  uninteresting  country  between  Laramie  Hills 
and  the  Sweet  Water  valley.  We  had  no  meat  for  supper  last  night  or 
breakfast  this  morning,  and  were  glad  to  see  Carson  come  in  at  noon 
with  a  good  antelope. 

The  artemisia  now  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  compact  fields; 
sod  we  were  about  to  quit  for  a  long  time  this  country  of  excellent  paa- 
tnrage  and  brilliant  flowers.  Ten  or  twelve  buffiik)  bulls  wepe  seen  during 
the  afternoon ;  and  we  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  red 
ox.  We  gathered  around  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  acquaintance, 
with  all  our  domestic  feelings  as  much  awakened  as  if  we  had  come  in 
dght  of  an  old  farm-house.  He  had  probably  made  his  escape  from  some 
party  of  emigrants  on  Oreen  river ;  Mid,  with  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
some  old  green  field,  he  was  pursuing  the  straightest  course  for  the  frouh 
tier  that  t^  country  admitted.  We  carried  him  along  with  us  as  a  prize; 
and,  when  it  was  found  in  the  morning  that  he  had  wandered  off,  I  would 
not  let  him  be  pursued,  for  I  would  rather  have  gone  through  a  starving 
tiflie  of  three  entire  days,  than  let  him  be  killed  after  he  had  successfully 
nm  the  gauntlet  so  far  among  the  Indians.  I  have  been  told  by  Mr. 
Bent^  people  of  an  ox  bom  and  raised  at  St  Train's  fort,  which  made 
his  escape  from  them  at  Elm  Grove,  near  the  frontier,  having  come  In 
that  year  with  the  wagons.  They  were  on  their  way  out,  and  saw  occs- 
donally  places  where  he  had  eaten  and  laid  down  to  r^;  but  did  not  see 
him  for  about  700  miles,  when  they  overtook  him  on  the  road,  traveling 
aioBg  to  the  fort,  having  unaccountably  escaped  Indians  and  every  other 
inisehaoce. 

A  SQccessfnl  day's  hunt  had  kept  our  hunters  occupied  until  late,  and 
they  slept  out,  but  rejoined  us  at  daybreak,  when,  finding  ourselves  only 
ib(Mit  a  mile  from  the  river,  we  followed  the  ravine  down,  and  camped  in 
a  Cottonwood  grove  on  a  beautiful  grassy  bottom,  where  our  animals  in- 
demnified themselves  for  the  scanty  fare  of  the  past  night.  It  was  quite 
a  pretty  and  pleasant  plac^ ;  a  narrow  strip  of  prairie,  about  five  hun- 
dred yards  long,  terminated  at  the  ravine  where  we  entered  by  high  pre- 
ripitous  hills  closing  in  upon  the  river,  and  at  the  upper  end  by  a  ridge 
of  low  rolling  hills. 

As  we  had  a  large  supply  of  meat  in  the  camp,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  dry,  and  the  surrounding  conntry  appeared  to  be  well  stocked  with 
hailialo,  which  it  was  probable,  after  a  day  or  two,  we  would  not  see  again 
until  our  return  to  the  Mississippi  waters,  I  determined  to  make  here  a 
proviaiGn  of  dried  meat^  which  would  be  necessary  for  our  subsistence  in 
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the  region  we  were  about  entering,  which  was  said  to  be  nearly  destitute 
ci  game.  Scaffolds  were  acoordinglj  soon  erected,  fires  made,  and  Cbe 
meat  cut  into  thin  slices  to  be  dried }  and  all  were  bnsilj  oconpied,  when 
the  camp  was  thrown  into  a  sudden  tnmnlt,  bj  a  charge  from  abeot 
seventj  mounted  Indians,  over  the  low  hills  at  the  upper  end  of  tiie  Ktde 
bottom.  Fortunately,  the  guard,  who  was  between  them  and  our  animals, 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  Indian's  head,  as  he  raised  himself  in  his  8ti^ 
rups  to  look  over  the  hill,  a  moment  before  he  made  the  charge,  and  sac- 
oeeded  in  turning  the  band  into  the  camp,  as  the  Indians  charged  into 
the  bottom  with  the  usual  yell.  Before  tli^y  reached  us,  the  grove  on  tk 
rerge  of  the  little  bottom  was  occupied  by  our  people,  and  the  Indians 
brought  to  a  sudden  halt,  which  they  made  in  time  to  saTC  themaelres 
from  a  howitzer  shot,  which  would  undoubtedly  hare  been  very  effecdre 
in  such  a  compact  body ;  and  further  proceedings  were  interrupted  bj 
their  signs  for  peace.  Thej  proredto  be  a  war  party  of  the  Arapaho  «od 
Cheyenne  Indians,  and  informed  us  that  they  had  charged  upon  thectoip 
under  the  belief  that  we  w^re  hostile  Indians,  and  had  discorered  their  mis- 
take only  at  the  nK>ment  of  the  attack — an  excuse  which  policy  required 
us  to  receive  as  true,  thou^  under  the  full  conviction  that  the  display  of 
our  little  howitzer,  and  our  favorable  pontion  in  the  grove,  oerti^ 
saved  our  horses,  and  probably  ourselves,  from  their  marauding  intentioos. 
They  had  been  on  a  war  party,  and  had  been  defeated,  and  were  coQS^ 

Suentiy  in  the  state  of  mind  which  aggravates  their  innate  thirst  for  plnih 
er  and  blood.  Their  excuse,  however,  was  taken  in  good  part^  and  tk 
usual  evidences  of  friendship  interchanged.  The  pipe  went  round,  pro- 
visions were  spread,  and  the  tobacco  and  goods  furnished  the  cnstonaiy 
presents,  which  they  look  for  even  firom  traders,  and  nrach  more  from 
government  authorities. 

They  were  returning  from  an  expedition  against  the  Shod^osee  In- 
dians, one  of  whose  vUlages  they  had  surprised,  at  Bridger'ft  fort»  on 
Ham's  fork  of  Qrew  river,  (in  the  absence  of  the  men,  who  were  engaged 
in  an  antelope  surround,)  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off  their  horses,  and 
taking  several  scalps.  News  of  the  attack  reached  the  Snakes  immedi- 
ately, who  pursued  and  overtook  them,  and  recovered  their  horses;  and, 
in  the  running  fight  which  ensued,  the  Arapahoes  had  lost  several  mar 
kUled,'and  a  number  wounded,  who  were  coming  on  more  slowly  wi^* 
party  in  the  rear.  Nearly  all  the  horses  they  had  brought  off  were  tbe 
property  of  the  whites  at  the  fort  After  remaining  until  nearly  soas^ 
they  took  their  departure;  and  the  excitement  which  their  arrival  bad 
afforded  subsided  into  our  usual  quiet,  a  littie  enlivened  by  the  vigilaace 
rendered  necessary  by  the  neighborhood  of  our  uncertain  visitors. 

The  morning  of  the  IBth  of  August  was  clear  and  cold,  there  beings 
white-frost,  and  the  thermometer,  a  little  before  sunrise,  standing  at  26'5^ 
Leaving  this  encampment,  (our  last  on  the  waters  which  flow  towarik 
the  rising  sun,)  we  took  our  way  along  the  upland,  towards  the  dividing 
fidge  which  separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  waters,  and  crossed  it 
hy  a  road  some  miles  further  south  than  the  one  we  had  followed  on  om 
return  in  1842.  We  crossed  very  near  the  Table  Mountain,  at  tlM 
southern  extremity  of  the  South  Pass,  which  is  near  twenty  mOea  ifl 
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width,  and  already  trayersed  bj  several  different  roads.  Selecting,  atf 
well  as  I  coald,  in  the  scarcely  distingnishable  ascent,  what  might  be  con- 
sidered the  dividing  ridge  in  this  remarkable  depression  in  the  mountain, 
I  took  a  barometncal  obserration,  which  gave  7,490  feet  for  the  elevation 
abcrve  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico.  You  will  remember  that,  in  my  report  of 
1842,  I  estimated  the  elevation  of  this  pass  at  about  7,000  feet;  a  cor- 
rect observation  with  a  good  barometer  enables  rae  to  give  it  with  more 
precision.  Its  importance,  as  the  great  gate  through  which  commerce 
and  traveling  may  hereafter  pass  between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
ttBd  the  North  Pacific,  justifies  a  precise  notice  of  its  locality  and  did- 
tonce  from  leading  points,  in  addition  to  this  statement  of  its  elevation. 
As  stated  in  the  report  of  1842,  its  latitude,  at  the  point  where  we 
crossed,  is  42®  24'  82";  its  longitude  lOd*'  26'  OO'';  ite  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  by  the  common  traveling  route,  962  miles; 
from  the  mouth  of »^  the  Oreat  Platte,  along  the  valley  of  that  river, 
according  to  our  survey  of  1842,  882  miles;  and  its  distance  from  St 
Louis  about  400  miles  more  by  the  Kansas,  and  about  700  by  the  Great 
Platte  route;  these  additions  being  steamboat  conveyance  in  both  in- 
stances. From  this  pass  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon  is  about  1,400 
mfles  by  the  common  traveling  route ;  so  that  under  a  general  point  of 
view,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  about  half-way  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  common  traveling  route. 

An  hour^  travel  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  brought  us  into  the  fer- 
tile and  picturesque  valley  of  Bear  river,  the  principal  tributary  to  the 
Brest  Salt  Lake.  The  stream  is  here  two  hundred  feet  wide,  fringed 
with  willows  and  occasional  groups  of  hawthorns.  We  were  now  enter- 
ing a  region  which,  for  us,  possessed  a  strange  and  extraordinary  interest 
We  were  upon  the  waters  of  the  famous  lake  which  forms  a  salient  point 
among  the  remarkable  geographical  features  of  the  country,  and  around 
,whkh  the  vague  and  superstitious  accounts  of  the  trappers  had  thrown 
a  delightful  obscurity,  which  we  anticipated  pleasure  in  dispelling,  but 
which,  in  the  mean  time,  left  a  crowded  field  for  the  exercise  of  our  im- 
agination. 

In  our  occasional  conversations  with  the  few  old  hunters  who  had 
^visited  the  region,  it  had  been  a  subject  of  firequent  speculation.;  and  the 
wonders  which  they  related  were  not  the  less  agreeable  because  they  were 
highly  exaggerated  and  impossible. 

Hitherto  this  lake  had  been  seen  only  by  trappers  who  were  wandering 
through  the  country  in  search  of  new  beaver-streams,  caring  very  little 
for  geography ;  its  islands  had  never  been  visited ;  and  none  were  to  be 
found  who  had  entirely  made  the  circuit  of  its  shores;  and  no  instrumen- 
tal observations  or  geographical  survey,  of  any  description,  had  ever  been 
made  anywhere  in  the  neighboring  region.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  it  had  no  visible  outlet ;  but  among  the  trappers,  including  those  in 
my  own  camp,  were  many  who  believed  that  somewhere  on  its  surface 
was  a  terrible  whiripool,  through  which  its  waters  found  their  way  to  the 
ocean  by  some  subterranean  communication.  All  these  things  had  made 
a  frequent  subject  of  discussion  in  our  desultory  conversations  around  the 
ires  at  night ;  and  my  own  mind  had  become  tolerably  well  filled  with 
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their  indefinite  pictures,  and  insensibly  colored  with  their  romantic  de- 
scriptions, which,  in  the  pleasure  of  excitement,  I  was  well  disposed  to 
believe,  and  half  expected  to  realize. 

Where  we  descended  into  this  beautiful  valley,  it  is  three  to  four  miles 
in  breadth,  perfectly  level,  and  bounded  by  mountainous  ridges,  one  abo^e 
another,  rising  suddenly  from  the  plain. 

We  continued  our  road  down  the  river,  and  at  night  encamped  with  a 
family  of  emigrants — two  men,  women,  and  several  children — who  ap- 
peared to  be  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  great  caravan.  I  was  strack 
with  the  fine  appearance  of  their  cattle,  some  six  or  eight  yoke  of  oxeo, 
which  really  looked  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  all  the  summer  at  woii 
on  some  good  farm.  It  was  strange  to  see  one  small  family  travelbg 
along  through  such  a  country,  so  remote  from  civilization.  Some  nioe 
years  since,  such  a  security  might  have  been  a  fatal  one,  but  since  their 
disastrous  defeats  in  the  country  a  little  north,  the  Blackfeet  have  ceased 
to  visit  these  waters.  Indians,  however,  are  yery  uncei^in  in  their  lo- 
calities ;  and  the  friendly  feelings,  also,  of  those  now  inhabiting  it  maj 
be  changed. 

Crossing,  in. the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the  point  of  a  mmrowspv, 
we  descended  into  a  beautiful  bottom,  formed  by  a  lateral  valley,  whkh 
presented  a  picture  of  home  beauty  that  went  directly  to  our  hearts. 
The  edge  of  the  wood  for  several  miles  along  the  river,  was  dotted  with 
the  white  covers  of  emigrant  wagons,  collected  in  groups  at  different 
camps,  where  the  smoke  was  rising  lazily  from  the  fires,  around  which  the 
women  were  occupied  in  preparing  the  evening  meal,  and  the  childreo 
playing  in  the  grass ;  and  herds  of  cattle,  grazing  aboat  in  the  bottom, 
had  an  air  of  quiet  security,  and  civilized  comfort,  that  made  a  rare  sight 
for  the  traveler  in  such  a  remote  wilderness. 

In  common  with  all  the  emigration,  they  had  been  reposing  for  several 
days  in  this  delightful  valley,  in  order  to  recruit  their  animals  on  its  lax- 
uriant  pasturage  after  their  long  journey,  and  prepare  them  for  the  hard 
travel  along  the  comparatively  sterile  banks  of  the  Upper  Columbia.  At 
the  lower  end  of  this  extensive  bottom,  the  river  passes  through  an  opea 
canon,  where  there  were  high,  verticle  rocks  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
the  road  here  turns  up  a  brcMui  valley  to  the  right.  It  was  already  near 
sunset ;  but,  hoping  to  reach  the  river  again  before  night,  we  continued 
our  march  along  the  valley,  finding  the  road  tolerably  good,  until  vne 
arrived  at  a  point  where  it  crosses  the  ridge  by  an  ascent  of  a  mile  ia 
length,  which  was  so  very  steep  and  difficult  for  the  gun  and  carriage, 
that  we  did  not  reach  the  summit  until  dariL 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  descend  into  the  valley  for  water  and 
grass ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  grope  our  way  in  the  darkness  down  a 
very  steep,  bad  mountain,  reaching  the  river  at  about  ten  o'clock.  I^ 
was  late  before  our  animals  were  gathered  into  the  camp,  several  of 
those  which  were  very  weak  being  necessarily  left  to  pass  the  night  on 
the  ridge ;  and  we  sat  down  again  to  a  midnight  supper.  The  road,  la 
the  morning,  presented  an  animated  appearance.  We  found  that  we  had 
encamped  near  a  large  party  of  emigrants ;  and  a  few  miles  below,  an* 
other  party  was  already  in  motion.     Here  the  valley  had  resumed  it» 
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[  breadlh,  and  the  river  swept  off  along  the  monDtains  on  the  western 
fflde,  the  road  contiBning  directly  on. 

In  abont  an  hour's  trarel  we  met  several  Shoshonee  Indians,  who  in- 
formed us  that  thej  belonged  to  a  large  village  which  had  just  come  into 
the  valley  from  the  mountain  to  the  westward,  where  they  had  been  hnnt- 
ing  antelope  and  gathering  service-berries.  Glad  at  the  opportunity  of 
fleeing  one  of  their  villages,  and  in  the  hope  of  purchasing  from  them  a 
few  hiHTses,  I  tuned  immediately  off  into  the  plain  towards  their  encamp- 
jnenty  which  was  situated  on  a  small  stream  near  the  river. 

We  had  approached  within  something  more  than  a  mile  of  the  village, 
wh«n  suddenly  a  single  horseman  emerged  from  it  at  full  speed,  followed 
bj  uiother  and  another  in  rapid  succession ;  and  then  party  after  party 
poured  into  the  plain,  until,  when  the  foremost  rider  reached  us,  all  the 
whole  intervening  plain  was  occupied  by  a  mass  of  horsemen,  which  came 
charging  down  upon  ns  with  guns  and  naked  swords,  lances,  and  bows 
and  UTOWS — Indians  entirely  naked,  and  warriors  fally  dressed  for  war, 
with  the  long  red  streamers  of  their  war-bonnets  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ground,  all  mingled  together  in  the  bravery  of  savage  warfare.  They 
had  b^  thrown  into  a  sudden  tumult  by  the  appearance  of  our  flag, 
which,  funong  these  people,  is  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  hostility — it 
being  usually  borne  by  the  Sioux  and  the  neighboring  mountain  Indians, 
when  they  come  here  to  war ;  and  we  had,  accordingly,  been  mistaken 
for  a  body  of  their  enemies.  A  few  words  from  the  chief  quieted  the 
excitement ;  and  the  whole  band,  increasing  every  moment  in  number, 
escorted  ns  to  their  encampment,  where  the  chief  pointed  out  a  place  for 
rm  to  encamp,  near  his  own  lodge,  and  we  made  known  our  purpose  in 
visiting  the  village.  In  a  very  short  time  we  purchased  eight  horses,  for 
which  we  gave  in  exchange  blankets,  red  and  blue  cloth,  beads,  knives, 
aad  tobacco,  and  the  usual  other  articles  of  Indian  traffic.  We  obtained 
firom  them  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  berries,  of  different  kinds, 
among  which  service-berries  were  the  most  abundant ;  and  several  kinds 
of  roots  and  seeds,  which  we  could  eat  with  pleasure,  as  any  kind  of 
vegetable  food  was  gratifying  to  us.  I  ate  here,  for  the  first  time,  the 
kooydh,  or  tobaccchroot,  (Valeriana  eduliSf) — the  principal  edible  root 
among  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  upper  waters  of  the  streams  on  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains.  It  has  a  very  strong  and  remarkably  pe- 
culiar taste  and  odor,  which  I  can  compare  to  no  other  vegetable  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  and  which  to  some  persons  is  extremely  offensive. 
It  was  characterized  by  Mr.  Preuss  as  the  most  horrid  food  he  had  ever 
put  in  his  mouth ;  and  when,  in  the  evening,  one  of  the  chiefs  sent  his 
wife  to  me  with  a  portion  which  she  had  prepared  as  a  delicacy  to  regale 
us,  the  odor  immediately  drove  him  out  of  the  lodge ;  and  firequently 
afterwards  he  used  to  beg  that  when  those  who  liked  it  had  taken  what 
they  desired,  it  might  be  sent  away.  To  others,  however,  the  taste  is 
rather  an  agreeable  one ;  and  I  was  afterwards  glad  when  it  formed  an 
addition  to  our  scanty  meals.  It  is  full  of  nutriment ;  and  in  its  unpre- 
pared state  is  said  by  the  Indians  to  have  very  strong  poisonous  qualities, 
of  which  it  is  deprived  by  a  peculiar  process,  being  baked  in  the  ground 
for  about  two  days. 
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The  moroiiiK  of  the  24tb  was  disagreeablj  cool,  w^  an  easterij  wad» 
and  Terj  smoky  weather.  We  made  a  late  start  from  the  vUiage,  md, 
regaining  the  road,  (on  which,  during  aXL  the  daj,  were  scattrnd  th^ 
emigrant  wagons,)  we  continaed  on  down  the  valley  of  the  river,  her 
der^  by  hi^  aoid  moontainoaft  hills,  on  which  fires  are  seen  at  Ih^ 
snmmit. 

In  about  six  miles  travel  fironx  our  encampment,  we  reached  one  of  the 
points  in  our  journey  to  which  we  had  always  looked  forward  with  great 
interest — the  famous  Beer  Springe.  The  place  in  whieh  they  are  sit- 
nated  is  a  basin  of  mineral  waters  enclosed  by  the  moiuitains,  wfaick 
sweep  around  a  circular  bend  of  Bear  river,  here  at  its  most  nortben 
point,  and  which,  from  a  northern,  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  aequira 
a  southern  direction  towards  the  Oreat  Salt  Lake.  A  pretty  little 
stream  of  clear  water  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  baain,  from  an  opa 
valley  in  t&e  mountains,  and,  passing  through  the  bottom,  discharges  isto 
Bear  river.  Crossing  this  stream,  we  descended  a  mile  below,  and  aiade 
our  encampment  in  a  grove  of  cedar  immediately  at  the  Beer  sprisga, 
which,  on  account  of  &e  effervescing  gas  and  acid  taste,  have  reeciTed 
their  name  from  the  voyageurs  and  trappers  of  the  coootry,  who,  in  tke 
midst  of  their  rude  and  hard  lives,  are  fond  of  finding  some  hmati 
resemblance  to  the  luxuries  they  rarely  have  the  fortune  to  engfoy. 

Although  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  expectations  wlueh  TtfioQi 
descriptions  had  led  me  to  form  of  unusual  beauty  of  sitoatien  $ni 
scenery,  I  found  it  altogether  a  place  of  very  great  interest;  and  atnr- 
eler  for  the  first  time  in  a  volcanic  region  remains  in  a  constant  eieite* 
ment,  and  at  every  step  is  arrested  by  something  rensai^able  and  new. 
There  is  a  confusion  of  interesting  objects  gathered  together  m  a  bbmU 
space.  Around  the  place  of  encampment  the  Beer  springs  were  hwneh 
ous ;  but,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  were  confined  entirely  to  tkst 
locality  in  the  bottom*  In  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  frout^  for  a  gpMt^ 
several  hundred  yards,  they  were  very  abundant ;  the  effervese^ig  gss 
rising  up  and  agitating  the  water  in  countless  bubbling  columns.  IntJie 
vicinity  round  about  were  numerous  springs  of  an  en&rely  diffo^t  lod 
equally  marked  mineral  charafiter.  In  a  rather  picturesque  8pot>  abost 
1,800  yards  below  our  encampment,  and  immediately  on  the  river  b«ik, 
is  the  most  remarkable  spring  of  the  place.  In  an  opening  on  the  ra^  i 
white  column  of  scattered  water  is  thrown  up,  in  form  like  a  jM-d'eas, 
to  a  variable  hight  of  about  three  feet,  and,  though  it  is  maint^ned  is  • 
constant  supply,  its  greatest  hight  is  on)y  attained  at  regular  intorrata, 
according  to  the  action  of  the  force  below.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  sob* 
terranean  noise,  which,  together  with  the  motion  of  the  water,  makes  foy 
much  the  impression  of  a  steamboat  in  motion ;  and,  without  knovisg 
that  it  had  been  ahready  previously  so  called,  we  gave  to  it  the  naine  of 
the  Steamboat  Spring.  The  rock  through  which  it  is  forced  is  slight^ 
raised  in  a  convex  manner,  and  gathered  at  the  opening  into  ai  iro* 
mouthed  form,  and  is  evidently  formed  by  a  continued  deposition  from 
the  water,  and  colored  bright  red  by  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  a  hoi  spriog, 
and  the  water  has  a  pungent  and  disagreeable  metallie  taste,  kaviaif^  a 
burning  eflfect  on  the  tongue.    Within  perhaps  two  yards  of  the/8M*«M* 
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fa  ft  hmH  hoie  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  through  which,  at  regular 
iBtenralSy  escapes  a  blast  of  hot  air,  with  a  Ught  wreath  of  smoke,  aecom- 
ptaied  bj  a  regolar  noise.  This  hole  had  been  noticed  bj  Dr.  Wislize- 
UDS,  a  gcoUeman  who  had  Bereral  years  nnce  passed  by  this  place,  and 
who  remarked,  with  yery  nice  observation,  that  smelling  the  gas  which 
issued  from  the  orifice  produced  a  sensation  of  giddiness  and  nansea. 
Mr.  Preo8B  and  myself  repeated  the  obsenration,  and  were  so  well  satis- 
fied witJi  its  correctoess,  that  we  did  not  find  it  pleasant  to  continue  the 
ezperimenty  as  the  sensation  of  giddiness  which  it  produced  was  certainly 
sdrong  and  decided.  A  huge  emigrant  wagon,  with  a  large  and  diversi- 
fied £nOy,  had  overtaken  us  and  halted  to  noon  at  our  encampment;  and, 
vhDe  we  were  sitting  at  the  spring,  a  band  of  boys  and  girls,  with  two 
or  three  young  men,  came  up,  one  of  whom  I  asked  to  stoop  down  and 
DMfl  the  gas,  desirous  to  satisfy  myself  further  of  its  effects.  But  his 
Bitiffa]  oaotion  had  been  awakened  by  the  singular  and*  suspicious  fea- 
tares  of  the  place,  and  he  declined  my  proposal  decidedly,  and  with  a 
few  indistinei  remarks  about  the  devil,  whom  he  seemed  to  consider  the 
gmiu9  loei.  The  ceaseless  motion  and  the  play  of  the  fountain,  the  red 
rock  and  the  green  trees  near,  make  this  a  picturesque  spot. 

Scattered  over  the  great  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountfiuis,  and 
lootii  of  the  Great  Snake  river,  are  numerous  Indians  whose  subsistence 
is  almost  solely  derived  from  roots  and  seeds,  and  such  small  animals  as 
diaaee  and  great  good  fortune  sometimes  bring  within  their  reach.  They 
snj  miserably  poor,  armed  only  with  bows  and  arrows,  or  dubs ;  and,  as 
the  country  they  inhabit  is  almost  destitute  of  game,  they  have  no  means 
of  obtakiing  better  arms.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  region  just  men- 
tkaedf  they  live  generally  in  solitary  families ;  and  farther  to  the  south 
they  are  gathered  together  in  villages.  Those  who  live  together  in  vil- 
lages, strengthened  by  association,  are  in  exclusive  possession  of  the 
nere  genial  and  richer  parts  of  the  country ;  while  the  others  are  driven 
to  Ae  roder  mountains,  and  to  the  more  inhospitable  parts  of  the  country. 

Soets,  seeds,  and  grass,  every  vegetable  that  affords  any  nourishment, 
and  ffftfj  living  animal  thing,  insect  or  worm,  they  eat.  Nearly  ap- 
preaeiHDg  to  the  lower  animal  creation,  their  sole  employment  is  to  ob^ 
tain  food ;  and  they  are  constantly  occupied  in  struggling  to  support; 
exfatevce. 

A  little  affluent  brought  us  to  a  larger  stream,  down  which  we  traveled 
thfoagh  a  more  open  bottom,  on  a  level  road,  where  heavily-laden  wagons 
could  pass  without  obstacle.  The  hills  on  the  right  grew  lower,  and,  on 
eatering  a  more  open  country,  we  discovered  a  Sboshonee  village ;  and 
bemg  ^^iroas  to  obtain  information,  and  purchase  from  them  some  roots 
and  berries,  we  halted  on  the  river,  which  was  lightly  wooded  with  cherry, 
villow,  maple,  service-berry,  and  aspen.  A  meridian  observation  of  the  sun, 
wkkh  I  obtained  here,  gave  42°  14'  2V  for  our  latitude,  and  the  barom- 
eter indicated  a  bight  of  5,170  feet  A  number  of  Indians  came  imme- 
diately orer  to  visit  us,  And  several  men  were  sent  to  the  village  with 
goods,  tobaceo,  knives,  cloth,  vermillion,  and  the  usual  trinkets,  to  ex- 
<^ai^  f<nr  provisions.  But  they  had  no  game  of  any  kind;  and  it  was 
difteah  to  obtela  any  roots  from  them,  as  Siey  were  miserably  poor,  and 
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htd  bat  little  to  spare  from  their  winter  stock  of  provisioBB.  8e?end  of 
the  Indians  drew  aside  their  blankets,  showing  me  Uieir  lean  and  boi^ 
figures ;  and  I  would  not  any  longer  tempt  them  with  a  display  of  ov 
merchandise  to  part  with  tlieir  wretched  sabeistenoe,  when  they  gave  u 
a  reason  that  it  wonld  expose  them  to  temporary  starration.  A  gre«t 
portion  of  the  region  inhabited  by  this  nation,  formerly  abomidoi  in 
game — the  buffalo  ranging  about  in  herds,  as  we  bad  found  them  on  tbe 
eastern  waters,  and  the  plains  dotted  with  scattered  bands  of  antelope; 
but  so  rapidly  haye  they  disappeared  within  a  few  years,  that  now,M 
we  journeyed  along,  an  occasional  buffedo  skull  and  a  few  wild  antelope 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  abundance  which  had  covered  the  eoaitrj 
with  animal  life. 

The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  buffalo  is  disappearing  fron 
our  territories  will  not  appear  surprising  when  we  remember  the  great 
scale  on  which  their  destruction  is  yearly  carried  on.  With  ineonsidenbie 
exceptions,  the  business  of  the  American  trading-posts  is  carried  oa  in 
their  skins ;  every  year  the  Indian  villages  make  new  lodges,  for  whkii 
the  skin  of  the  buffalo  furnishes  the  material ;  and  in  Hiat  portion  of  ik 
country  where  they  are  still  found,  the  Indians  derive  their  entire  sapport 
from  them,  and  slaughter  them  with  a  thoughtless  and  abominable  extnr- 
agance.  Like  the  Indians  themselves,  they  have  been  »  chanK^teristie  of 
the  Great  West ;  and  as,  like  them,  they  are  visibly  diminishing,  it  wi 
be  interesting  to  throw  a  glance  backward  through  the  last  twenty  yean, 
and  give  some  account  of  their  former  distribution  through  the  eomiliy, 
and  the  limit  of  their  western  range. 

The  information  is  derived  principally  from  Mr.  Fitspatrick,  support- 
ed by  my  own  personal  knowlege  and  acquaintance  with  the  country.  Our 
knowledge  does  not  go  farther  back  than  the  spring  of  1824,  at  whkh 
time  the  buffalo  were  spread  in  immense  numbers  over  the  Green  Birer 
and  Bear  River  valleys,  and  through  all  the  country  lying  between  tlie 
Colorado,  or  Green  river  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  Lewis*  PoAof 
the  Columbia  river;  the  meridian  of  Fort  Hall  tiien  forming  the  western 
limit  of  their  range.  The  buflUo  then  remained  for  many  years  in  Aat 
country,  and  frequently  moved  down  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  Fishing  Falls.  Below  this  point  tbey 
never  descended  in  any  numbers.  About  the  year  1834  or  1835  tiiey  be- 
gan to  diminish  very  rapidly,  and  continued  to  decrease  until  1838  or 
1840,  when,  with  the  country  we  have  just  described,  they  entirely  abod- 
oned  all  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  north  df  Lewis'  Fork  of  the  Colnmbia 
At  that  time,  the  Flathead  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  finding  ther  b«f- 
falo  on  the  heads  of  Salmon  river,  and  other  streams  of  the  Columbis; 
but  now  they  never  meet  with  them  farther  west  than  the  three  forb  of 
the  Missouri,  or  the  plains  of  the  Tellow-stone  river. 

In  the  course  of  our  Journey  it  will  be  remarked  ^at  the  buffalo  bsre 
not  entirely  abandoned  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  Rocky  Moontaia 
region  south  of  tne  Sweet  Water,  as  in  the  country  north  of  the  Oreat 
Pass.  This  partial  distribution  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  tbe  giett 
pastoral  beauty  of  that  country,  which  bears  marks  of  havhig  beea  ooe 
of  their  favorite  hauntSi  and  by  the  fact  that  the  white  hunters  hare  mtm 
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fteqn^Bted  the  nditheni  than  the  southern  Tegion— it  behig  north  of  the 
South  Paas  that  the  hanters,  trappers,  and  traders  hare  had  their  ren« 
dezTons  for  many  years  past ;  and  from  that  section  also  the  greater  por* 
tion  of  the  beaver  and  rich  fhrs  were  taken,  although  always  the  most 
dangeroos  as  well  as  the  most  profitable  hanting-gronnd. 

In  that  region  lying  between  the  Oreen  or  Colorado  ri?er  and  the 

head-waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  over  the  Yampah,  Kooyah^  White, 

and  Grand  rivers — all  of  which  are  the  waters  of  the  Colorado — the 

buffalo  never  extended  so  far  to  the  westward  as  they  did  on  the  waters 

of  the  Columbia ;  and  only  in  one  or  two/  iustances  have  they  been  known 

to  descend  as  far  west  as  the  month  of  White  rivei.     In  traveling  through 

the  eonntry  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  observation  readily  led  me  to 

the  impreraion  that  the  bnflTalo  had,  for  the  first  time,  crossed  that  range 

to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  only  a  few  years  prior  to  the  period  we  are 

considering ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  sustained  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and 

the  older  trappers  in  that  country.     In  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky 

Monntains,  we  never  meet  with  any  of  the  ancient  vestiges  which,  throngh- 

•Qt  all  the  country  lying  upon  their  eastern  waters,  are  found  in  the 

greoi  highways,  coutinnous  for  hundreds  of  miles,  always  several  inches, 

and  sometimes  several  feet  in  depth,  which  the  buffalo  have  made  in 

crossing  from  one  river  to  another,  or  in  traversing  the  mountain  ranges. 

The  Snake  Indians,  more  particularly  those  low  down  upon  Lewis'  Fork, 

have  always  been  very  gratefhl  to  the  American  trappers,  for  the  gpreat 

kindness  (as  they  flrequently  expressed  it)  which  they  did  to  them,  in  dri- 

vin|^  the  buflfalo  so  low  down  the  Columbia  river. 

The  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  bntalo  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  their  extraordinary  diminntiim,  will  be  made  clear- 
ly evident  from  the  following  statement :  At  any  time  between  the  years 
1824  and  1886,  a  traveler  might  start  from  any  given  point  souUi  or 
north  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  journeying  by  the  most  direct  route 
to  the  Missouri  river;  and  during  the  whole  distance,  his  road  would 
always  be  among  large  bands  of  buffalo,  which  would  never  be  out  of  his 
view  until  he  arrived  almost  within  sight  of  the  abodes  of  civilization. 

At  this  time,  the  buffalo  occupy  but  a  very  limited  space,  principally 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sometimes  extending  at 
^ir  southern  extremity  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  plains  between 
the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers,  and  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  New 
Mexico  as  far  south  as  Texas.  / 

The  following  statement,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Sanfoid, 
a  partner  in  the  American  Fur  Company,  will  further  illustrate  this  sub- 
ject, by  extensive  knowledge  acquired  during  several  years  of  travel 
through  the  region  inhabited  by  the  buffalo : 

"  The  total  amount  of  robes  annually  traded  by  ourselves  and  others 
will  not  be  found  to  differ  much  from  the  following  statement : 

Robes. 
American  Pur  Comx>aiij,  ------    70,000 

Hndiom's  Baj  CompaDy,        -        •        -    •  .        •        •        10,000 
An  oiker  companies,  probably,  -----    10,000 

Making  a  total  of 90,000 

as  an  average  axmoal  return  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 
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*'  In  the  Dorthweet,  the  Hadaoii^  Bay  Oomptny  fydrehtfleltom  the  III- 
dians  but  a  verj  small  number— their  only  market  befaig  Ganaday  to 
which  the  cost  of  transportation  nearly  eqnals  the  prodaee  of  the  ftirs; 
and  it  is  only  within  a  very  recent  period  that  the/  hare  recelTed  boflhlo 
robes  in  trade ;  and  ont  of  the  great  number  of  boff&lo  annually  killed 
throughout  the  extensive  region  inhabited  by  the  Oamanches  and  other 
kindred  tribes,  no  robes  whatever  are  fbmished  (or  trade.  During  only 
four  months  of  the  year,  (from  NoTember  untO  March,)  the  skins  are 
good  for  dressing;  those  obtained  in  the  remaining  eight  months  are 
ralueless  to  tradm ;  and  the  hides  of  bulls  are  never  taken  off  or  dress- 
ed as  Tcbes  at  any  season.  Probably  not  more  than  one*third  of  tin 
skins  are  taken  from  the  animals  killed,  even  when  they  are  in  good 
season,  the  ktbor  of  preparhig  and  dressing  the  robes  being  very  great^ 
and  it  is  seldom  tiiat  a  lodge  trades  more  than  twenty  skins  in  a  year. 
It  is  during  the  summer  mouths,  and  in  the  early  part  of  autumn,  that 
the  greatest  number  of  buifalo  are  killed,  and  yet  at  this  time  a  skin  ie 
never  taken  for  the  purpose  of  trade.-' 

From  these  data,  which  are  certainly  limited,  and  deckledly  witlite 
bounds,  the  reader  is  left  to  draw  his  own  inference  of  the  immense  uaai- 
ber  annuaHy  killed. 

In  1842, 1  found  the  Sionx  Indians  of  the  Upper  Platte  demonteg,  m 
their  French  traders  expressed  it,  with  the  Mure  of  the  bafifSalo ;  atid  ii 
the  following  year,  large  Tillages  from  the  Upper  Missouri  came  over  te 
^e  mountains  at  the  heads  of  the  Platte,  in  search  of  them.  The  rafrfdly 
progressive  failure  of  their  principal,  and  almost  their  only  means  ef  sub* 
sistence,  has  created  great  alarm  among  them;  and  at  this  time  there  ane 
only  two  modes  presented  to  them>  by  which  they  see  a  good  prospect  for 
escaping  starvation :  one  of  these  is  to  rob  the  settlements  along  the 
frontier  of  the  States;  and  the  other  te  to  form  a  league  between  the 
various  tribes  of  the  Sioux  nation,  the  Oheyenats,  and  Ampahoes,  aad 
make  war  against  the  Crow  nation,  in  order  to  take  from  them  tiienr 
country,  whkh  is  now  the  best  buflblo  country  in  the  west.  This  plan 
they  now  have  in  consideration ;  and  it  would  proitably  be  a  war  of  «i- 
terminatidn,  as  the  Crows  have  long  been  advised  of  this  state  of  ailidrs, 
and  say  that  they  are  perfectly  prepared.  These  are  the  best  warriors  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  are  now  allied  with  the  Snake  Indians ;  aad 
it  is  protMible  that  their  oombiaation  would  extend  itself  to  the  Utahs, 
who  have  long  been  engaged  in  war  against  the  Sioux.  It  is  in  this  see^ 
tion  of  country  that  my  observation  formeriy  led  me  to  recommend  the 
estitblishmeut  of  a  military  post 

The  farther  course  of  our  narrative  will  give  frills  and  more  detdled 
information  of  the  present  disposition  of  the  buiEalo  in  the  country  we 
▼kited. 

Among  the  useful  things  which  formed  a  portion  of  our  equipage,  waa 
an  Indianrubber  boat,  eighteen  feet  long,  made  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  bark  canoe  of  the  northern  lakes.  The  sides  were  formed  by  two  air^ 
tight  cylinders,  eighteen  inehes  in  dianoeter,  connected  with  others  form* 
ing  the  bow  and  stem.  To  lessen  the  danger  from  accidents  to  the  boat^ 
these  wj^re  divided  into  four  different  compartments,  and  the  interior  spaaa 
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was  safiBciantly  large  to  coallkiB  fi?e  or  six  penons,  and  a  considerable 
weight  of  baggage.  The  Roseaux  being  too  deep  to  be  forded,  oar  boat 
waa  filled  with  air,  and  in  aboat  one  boar  all  the  eqoipage  of  the  camp, 
carriage  and  gon  incladed,  ferried  across.  Thinkii^  that  perhaps  in  the 
comae  of  the  day  we  might  reach  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  I  got  into  the 
boat  with  Basil  L^jeonesse,  and  paddled  down  Bear  river,  intending  at 
night  to  rejoin  the  party,  which  in  the  mean  time  proceeded  on  its  way. 
The  river  was  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  yards  broad,  and  the  water  so 
deep,  that  even  on  the  comparatively  diallow  points  we  could  not  reach 
the  bottom  with  fifteen  feet  On  either  side  were  alternately  low  bottoms 
and^wiUow  points,  with  an  oocasioaal  high  prairie ;  and  for  five  or  six 
boors  we  followed  dowly  the  winding  course  of  the  river,  which  crept 
along  wi^  a  sluggish  current  among  frequent  detours  several  miles 
around,  sometimes  running  for  a  conaderable  distance  directly  up  the 
¥allej.  As  we  were  stealing  quietly  down  the  stream,  trying  in  vain  to 
get  a  shot  at  a  strange  large  bird  tluftt  was  numerous  am<»ig  the  willows, 
but  very  shy,  we  came  unexpectedly  upon  several  families  of  Root-Dig^ 
gers,  who  were  eneamped  among  the  rushes  on  the  shore,  and  appeared 
Tery  busy  about  several  wiers  or  nets  which  had  been  rudely  made  of 
canes  and  rushes  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish.  Tbtj  were  very  much 
startled  at  our  appearance,  but  we  soon  establiriied  an  acquaintance ;  and 
finding  that  they  had  some  roots,  I  promised  to  send  some  men  with  goods 
to  tn^e  with  them.  They  had  the  usual  very  large  heads,  rema^able 
among  the  Digger  tribe,  with  matted  hair,  and  were  almost  entirely  naked: 
looking  very  poor  and  miserable,  as  if  their  lives  had  been  spent  in  the 
rushes  where  ttey  were>  beyond  which  they  seemed  to  have  very  little 
knowledge  <^  any  thing.  From  the  words  we  could  comprehend,  thenr 
language  was  that  of  t&  Snake  Indians. 

Our  boat  moved  ao  heavily,  that  we  had  made  very  little  progress ;  and, 
finding  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  overtake  the  camp,  as  soon  as  we 
were  sufficiently  far  below  the  Indians,  we  put  to  ihe  shore  near  a  high 
prairie  bimk,  haaled  up  the  boat,  and  cached  our  effects  in  the  willows. 
Ascending  the  bank,  we  found  tliat  our  desultory  labor  had  brought  us 
only  a  few  miles  in  a  direct  line ;  and,  gpoing  oat  into  the  ]:»rairie,  after  a 
search  we  found  the  trail  of  the  camp,  which  was  nowhere  in  sight,  but 
^ad  followed  the  geneiral  course  of  tiie  river  in  a  large  circular  sweep 
which  it  makes  at  this  place.  The  sun  was  about  three  hours  high  when 
we  found  the  trail ;  and  as  our  peof^  had  passed  early  in  the  day,  we 
had  the  prospect  of  a  vigorous  walk  before  us. 

After  a  rapid  walk  of  about  fifteen  miles,  we  caught  sight  of  the  camp- 
fires  among  clumps  of  willows,  just  as  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  moon* 
taina  on  ^  west  side  of  the  valley,  filling  the  clear  sky  with  a  golden 
yellow.  These  last  rays,  to  us  so  precious,  could  not  have  revealed  a 
more. welcome  sight  To  the  traveler  and  the  hunter,  a  camp-fire  in  the 
lonely  vrildmiess  is  always  cheering ;  and  to  ourselves,  in  our  present 
situation,  after  a  hard  march  in  a  region  of  novelty,  approaching  the  de- 
howsikes  of  a  river,  in  a  lake  of  almost  fabulous  reputation,  it  was  doubly 
so.  A  plentiful  supper  of  aqua&  birds,  and  the  interest  of  the  scene, 
mm  diskpated  fttigae;  and  I<  obtained  during  the  night  emersions  <tf 
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tha  second,  tkird,  aod  fourth  satellites  of  /apiter,  with  obserratioiis  fer 
time  and  latitude. 

Leaving  encampment  early  on  the  6th  of  September,  we  direeted  our 
course  for  a  peninsolar  biUte  across  a  low  shrabby  plain,  crossing  in  the 
way  a  slongb-like  creek  with  miry  banks,  and  wooded  with  thickets  of 
thorn,  (cratcBgus,)  which  were  loaded  with  berries.  We  reached  the 
botte  without  any  difficulty,  and,  ascending  to  the  summit,  immediately 
at  our  feet  beheld  the  object  of  our  anxious  search — the  waters  of  ^e 
Inland  Sea,  stretching  in  still  and  solitary  grandeur  fat  beyond  the  limit 
of  our  vision.  It  was  one  of  the  great  points  of  the  exploration  ;  and 
as  we  looked  eagerly  over  the  lake  in  the  first  emotions  of  excited  pleas- 
ure, I  am  doubtful  if  the  followers  of  Balboa  felt  more  enthusiasm,  when, 
from  the  hights  of  the  Andes,  they  saw  for  the  first  time  the  great  West- 
em  ocean.  It  was  certainly  a  magnificent  object,  and  a  noble  terminus 
to  this  part  of  our  expedition ;  and  to  travelers  so  long  shut  op  among 
mountain  ranges,  a  sudden  view  over  the  expanse  of  silent  waters  had  in 
it  something  sublime.  Several  large  islands  raised  their  rocky  heads  out 
of  the  waves ;  but  whether  or  not  they  were  timbered,  was  stilt  left  to 
our  imagination,  as  the  distance  was  too  g^reat  to  determine  if  the  dark 
hues  upon  them  were  woodland  or  naked  rock.  During  the  day  the 
clouds  had  been  gathering  black  over  the  mountains  to  the  westward, 
and,  while  we  were  looking,  a  storm  burst  down  with  sudden  fhry  upon 
the  lake,  and  entirely  hid  the  inlands  from  our  view.  So  far  as  we  could 
see,  along  the  shores  there  was  not  a  solitary  tree,  and  but  little  appear* 
ance  of  grass ;  and  on  Weber's  fork,  a  few  miles  below  our  last  encamp- 
ment, the  timber  was  gathered  into  gproves,  and  then  disappeared  entirely. 
As  this  appeared  to  be  the  nearest  point  to  the  lake,  where  a  suitable 
camp  could  be  found,  we  directed  our  course  to  one  of  the  groves,  where 
we  found  a  handsome  encampment,  with  good  grass  and  an  abundance  of 
rushes. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  active  preparation  fbr  our  inteiided  Toyage 
on  the  lake.  On  the  edge  of  the  stream  a  fiivorable  spot  was  selected  in 
a  grove,  and,  felling  the  timber,  we  made  a  strong  corals  or  horse-pen, 
for  the  animals,  and  a  little  fort  for  the  people  who  were  to  remain.  We 
were  now  probably  in  the  country  of  the  Utah  Indians,  though  none  re* 
side  on  the  lake.  The  India-rubber  boat  was  repaint  with  prepared 
doth  and  gum,  and  filled  with  air,  in  readiness  fbr  the  next  day. 

The  provisions  which  Oarson  brought  with  him  being  now  exhausted, 
and  our  stock  reduced  to  a  small  quantity  of  roots,  I  determined  to  re> 
tain  with  me  only  a' sufficient  number  of  men  for  the  execution  of  our 
design ;  and  accordingly  seven  were  sent  back  to  Fort  Hall,  under  the 
guidance  of  Fran9ois  Lajeunesse,  who,  having  been  for  many  years  a 
trapper  in  the  country,  was  considered  an  experienced  mountaineer. 
Though  they  were  provided  with  good  horses,  and  the  road  was  a  remark- 
ably pl^in  one  of  only  four  days'  journey  fbr  a  horseman,  they  became 
bewildered,  (as  we  afterwards  learned,)  and,  losing  their  way,  wandered 
about  the  country  in  parties  of  one  or  two,  reaching  the  fort  abont  a 
week  afterwards.  Some  staraggled  in  of  themselves,  and  the  others  were 
brought  in  by  Indians  who  h^  picked  them  up  on  Snake  Tijet, 
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fltzty  miies  bdow  the  fort,  traTeling  along  the  emigrant  road  in  foil 
march  for  the  Lower  Columbia.  The  leader  of  this  adventorous  party 
was  Fran9oi8. 

Hoorlj  barometrical  obserrations  were  made  daring  the  day,  and, 
after  the  departure  of  the  p^rty  for  Fort  Hall,  we  ocenpied  ourselves  in 
eoatinnuig  our  little  preparations,  and  in  becoming  acqnainted  with  the 
eoontry  in  the  yieinity.  The  bottoms  along  the  river  were  timbered  with 
aeTeral  kinds  of  willow,  hawthorn,  and  fine  cottonwood  trees  (papulus 
canaderms),  with  remaricaUy  large  leaves,  and  sixty  fbet  in  hight  by 
measurement 

We  formed  now  but  a  small  &mily.  With  Mr.  Prenss  and  myself, 
OaraoD,  Bemier,  and  Basil  Lajenneese,  had  been  selected  for  the  boat 
expedition — the  first  attempted  on  this  interior  sea;  and  Badean,  with 
Deroaier,  and  Jacob,  (the  colored  man,)  were  to  be  jeft  in  charge  of  the 
camp.  We  were  &vored  with  most  delightful  weather.  To-night  there 
was  a  brilliant  sunset  of  golden  orange  and  green,  which  left  the  western 
sky  ^lear  and  beautifully  pure ;  but  clouds  in  the  east  made  me  lose  an 
occultation.  The  summer  frdgs  were  singing  around  us,  and  the  evening 
was  very  pleasant,  with  a  temperature  of  60^ — a  night  of  a  more  south- 
ehi  autumn.  For  our  supper  we  had  yampah,  the  most  agreeably  fla- 
Tored  of  the  roots,  seasoned  by  a  small  fat  duck^  which  had  come  in  the 
way, of  Jacob's  rifle.  Around  our  fire  to-night  were  many  speculations 
OB  what  to-morrow  would  bring  forth,  and  in  our  busy  conjectures  we 
fiuicied  that  we  should  find  every  one  of  the  large  islands  a  tangled  wild- 
erness of  trees  and  shrubbery,  teeming  with  game  of  every  description 
that  the  neighboring  region  afforded,  and  which  the  foot  of  a  white  man  or 
Indian  had  never  violated.  Frequently,  during  the  day,  clouds  had 
rested  on  the  summits  of  their  lofty  mountains,  and  we  believed  that  we 
should  find  dear  streams  and  springs  of  fresh  water ;  and  we  indulged  in 
anticipations  of  the  luxurious  repast  with  which  we  were  to  idemnify 
oursdves  for  past  privations.  Neither,  in  our  discussions,  were  the 
whiripool  and  other  mysterious  dangers  forgotten,  which  Indian  and 
hunters'  stories  attributed  to  this  unexplored  lake.  The  men  had  found 
that,  instead  of  being  strongly  sewed,  (like  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
wluch  had  so  triumphantly  rode  the  canons  of  the  upper  Great  Platte,) 
our  present  boat  was  only  pasted  together  in  a  very  insecure  manner,  the 
maker  having  been  allowed  so  little  time  in  the  construction,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  crowd  the  labor  of  two  months  into  several  days.  The  inse- 
curity of  the  Doat  was  sensibly  felt  by  us ;  and,  mingled  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  exdtement  that  we  all  felt  at  tiie  prospect  of  an  undertaking  which 
had  never  before  been  accomplished,  was  a  certain  impression  of  danger, 
Buffident  to  give  a  serious  character  to  our  conversation.  The  momen- 
tary view  which  had  been  had  of  the  lake  the  day  before,  its  great 
extent  and  rugged  islands,  dimly  seen  amidst  the  dark  waters  in  the  ob* 
sourity  of  the  sudden  storm,  were  calculated  to  highten  the  idea  of  unde- 
fined danger  with  which  the  lake  was  generally  associated. 

In  view  of  our  present  enterprise,  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  boat 
had  been  made  to  consist  in  three  air-tight  bags,  about  three  feet  long, 
HA  capable  each  of  containing  five  gallons.    These  had  been  filled  with 
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water  tbe  mgfat  before,  atid  were  now  placed  in  the  boat»>wHb  our  \AkA 
ets  and  instraments,  coiisisting  of  a  sextant,  tekseope^  spj-ghMS,  tke^ 
mometer,  and  barometer. 

We  left  the  camp  at  ennrise,  and  had  a  verj  pleasant  TOjage  down  the 
river,  in  which  there  wai  generally  eight  or  ien  feet  of  water,  deepeoinf 
as  we  neared  the  month  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  In  the  conrse  of 
the  morning  we  discoyered  that  two  of  the  cylinders  leaked  bo  mnch  ai 
to  require  one  man  constanUy  at  the  bellows,  to  keep  tbem  sntBctentij 
fnll  of  air  to  snpport  the  boat  Although  we  had  made  a  yery  eiriy 
start,  we  loitered  so  mnch  on  the  way — stopping  eyerj  now  and  then, 
and  floating  silentiy  along,  to  get  a  shot  at  a  goose  or  dock — that  it 
was  late  in  the  day  when  we  reached,  the  ontlet  The  riyer  bore  diridcd 
into  several  branches,  filled  with  flnvials,  and  so  very  shallow  that  it  vw 
with  difficulty  we  could  get  the  boat  along,  being  obliged  to  get  out  nd 
wade.  We  encamped  on  a  low  point  among  rashes  and  young  wiUowi; 
where  was  a  quantity  of  drift-wood,  whidi  served  lor  onr  fires.  Tbe 
evening  was  mild  and  clear ;  we  made  a  pleasant  bed  of  young  willowi; 
and  geese  add  ducks  enough  bad  been  kitfbd  for  an  almndant  supper  it 
night,  and  for  breakfast  Uie  next  ntoming.  The  stillness  of  the  nigiit 
was  enlivened  by  millions  of  water-fowL 

The  next  day  was  clear  and  calm ;  tbe  thermometer  at  sunrise  at  49^. 
As  ik  usual  with  the  trappers  on  the  eve  of  any  enterprise,  our  people 
had  made  dreams,  and  theirs  happened  to  be  a  bad  one — one  whidi 
always  preceded  evil — and  consequently  they  looked  yery  gloomy  thii 
morning ;  but  we  hurried  through  our  brealdfost,  in  ord«r  to  make  u 
early  start,  and  have  all  the  day  before  us  for  our  adventure.  The  cbao* 
iiel  in  a  short  distance  became  so  shallow  that  our  navigation  was  st  sb 
end,  being  merely  a  sheet  of  soft  mud,  with  a  few  inches  of  water,  sod 
sometimes  none  at  all,  forming  Uie  low-water  shore  of  the  lake.  All 
this  place  was  absolixtely  covered  vnth  flocioi  of  screaming  plover.  We 
took  off  our  clothes,  and,  getting  overboard,  commenced  dragging  the 
boat — making,  by  this  operation,  a  yery  curious  trail,  and  a  veiy  di«- 
greeable  smell  in  stirring  up  the  mud,  as  we  sank  above  the  knee  at  emj 
step.  The  water  here  was  still  fresh,  with  only  an  insipid  and  diss^irM- 
able  taste,  probably  derived  from  the  bed  of  fetid  mud.  After  proceed- 
ing in  this  way  about  a  mile,  we  came  to  a  small  black  ridge,  on  the  bo^ 
torn,  beyond  which  the  water  became  suddenly  salt,  beginning  gradosfff 
to  deepen,  and  the  bottom  was  sandy  and  firm.  It  vras  a  remarbable 
division,  separating  the  firesh  waters  of  the  rivers  f^om  1^  briny  wtter 
of  the  lake,  which  was  entirely  saturrUed  with"  common  salt  Pusfaii^ 
our  little  vessel  across  the  narrow  boundary,  we  sprang  on  b^ud,  snd  st 
length  were  afloat  on  the  waters  of  the  unlmown  sea. 

We  did  not  steer  for  the  mountainous  islands,  but  Erected  otrcooee 
towards  a  lower  one,  which  it  had  been  decided  we  should  first  visile  tke 
summit  of  whkh  was  formed  like  tbe  crater  at  the  upper  end  of  Besr 
"RiYer  Yalley.  So  long  as  we  could  touch  ^e  bottom  witii  our  paddle^ 
we  wwe  yery  gay ;  but  gradually,  as  the  water  deepened,  we  became  wm 
still  in  our  mdl  batteau  of  gum-clotli  distended  with  air,  and  witft  P*^ 
seams.    Although  the  day  was  very  calm,  there  was  a  considerflUtf  «^ 
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Qi  file  lake.;  apd  there  were  white  patches  of  foam  on  the  surface,  which 
were  slowly  moTing  to  the  southward,  indicating  the  set  of  a  current  in 
that  direction,  and  recalling  the  recollection  of  the  whirlpool  stories. 
The  water  continued  to  deepen  as  we  adyaneed — the  lake  becoming 
almost  transparently  clear,  of  an  extremely  beautiful  bright  green  color ; 
and  the  spray,  which  was  thrown  into  the  boat  and  over  our  clothes, 
was  directly  converted  into  a  crust  of  common  salt,  which  covered  also 
our  haads  and  arms.  "  Captain,"  said  Oarson,  who  for  some  time  had 
been  looking  suspiciously  at  some  whitening  appearaaces  outside  the 
nearest  islands,  **  what  are  those  yonder  ? — won't  you  take  a  look  with 
the  glass  ?  "  We  ceased  paddling  for  a  moment,  and  found  them  to  be 
the  caps  of  the  waves  that  were  b^^nning  to  break  under  the  force  of  a 
strong  breeze  that  was  coming  up  tne  lake. 

The  form  of  the  boat  seemed  to  be  an  admirable  one,  and  it  rode  on 
the  waves  like  a  water-bird ;  but,  9X  the  same  time,  it  was  extremely 
slow  in  its  progress.  When  we  were  a  little  more  than  half  way  across 
the  reach,  two  of  the  divisions  between  the  cylinders  gave  way,  and  it 
required  the  constant  use  of  the  bellows  to  keep  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  air.  For  a  long  time  we  scarcely  seemed  to  approach  our  island,  but 
gradually  we  worked  across  the  rougher  sea  of  the  open  channel,  into 
the  smoother  water  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  and  hegan  to  discover  that 
what  we  took  for  a  long  row  of  pelicans,  ranged  on  ^e  beach,  were  only 
low  cliffs  whitened  vidth  salt  by  Uie  spray  of  the  waves ;  and  about  noon 
we  reached  the  shore,  the  transparency  of  the  water  enabling  us  to  see 
the  bottom  at  a  consideraUe  depth. 

It  was  a  handsome  broad  beach  where  we  landed,  behind  which  the  hill, 
into  which  the  island  was  gathered,  rose  somewhat  abruptly ;  and  a  point 
of  rock  at  one  end  enclos^  it  in  a  sheltering  way ;  and  as  there  was  an 
abundance  of  drift-wood  along  the  shore,  it  offered  us  a  pleasant  encamp- 
ment. We  did  not  suffer  our  frail  boi^  to  touch  the  sharp  rocks,  but, 
getting  overboard,  discharged  the  baggage,  and  lifting  it  gently  out  of 
tiie  water,  carried  it  to  the  upper  part  of  ^e  beach,  which  was  composed 
of  very  small  fragments  of  rock.   . 

Among  the  successive  banks  of  the  beach,  formed  by  the  aecession  of 
the  waves,  our  attention,  as  we  approached  the  island,  had  been  attracted 
by  one  10  to  20  feet  in  breadth,  of  a  dwrk  brown  color.  Being  more 
closely  examined,  this  was  found  to  be  composed,  to  the  depth  of  seven 
or  eight  and  twelve  inches,  entirely  of  the  larvoB  of  insects,  or,  in  com- 
mon language,  of  the  skins  of  worms,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  oats, 
which  had  been  washed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

Alluding  to  this  subject  some  months  afterwards,  when  traveling 
through  a  more  southern  portion  of  this  region,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Walker,  an  old  hunter,  I  was  informed  by  him)  that,  wandering 
with  a  party  of  men  in  a  mountain  country  east  of  the  great  California 
range,  he  surprised  a  party  of  several  Indian  families  encamped  near  a 
small  salt  lake,  who  abandoned  their  lodges  at  his  approach,  leaving 
every  thing  behind  ihem.  Being  in  a  starWng  condition,  they  were  de- 
lighted to  find  in  the  abandoned  lodges  a  number  of  skin  bags,  contain- 
lag  a  quanUty  of  what  appeared  to  be  fish,  dried  and  pounded.  On  Hob 
21 
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they  made  a  hearty  sopper,  and  were  gathering  arouod  an  abnndaat 
breakfagt  the  next  morning,  when  Mr.  Walker  discoTered  that  it  was 
with  these,  or  a  similar  worm,  that  the  bags  had  been  filled.  The  stooi- 
achs  of  the  stoat  trappers  were  not  proof  against  their  prejudices,  aad 
the  repulsive  food  was  suddenly  rejected.  Mr.  Walker  had  forther  op- 
portunities of  seeing  these  worms  used  as  an  article  of  food;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  are  the  same  as  we  saw,  and  appear  to  be  a  pro- 
duct of  the  salt  lakes.  It  may  be  well  to  recall  to  mind  that  Mr. 
Walker  was  associated  with  Oapt  Booneville  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  has  since  that  time  remained  in  the  country,  gen- 
erally residing  in  some  one  of  the  Snake  Tillages,  when  not  engaged  in 
one  of  his  numerous  trapping  expeditions,  in  which  he  is  celebrated  ts 
one  of  the  best  and  bravest  leaders  who  have  ever  been  in  the  country. 

The  cliffj^  and  masses  of  rock  along  the  shore  were  whitened  by  so 
incrustation  of  salt  where  the  waves  dashed  up  against  them ;  and  tbe 
evaporating  water,  which  had  been  left  in  holes  and  hollows  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  rocks,  was  covered  with  a  crust  of  salt  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  It  appeiured  strange  that,  in  the  midst  of  tlui 
grand  reservoir,  one  of  our  greatest  wants  lately  had  been  salt  Ex- 
posed to  be  more  perfectly  dried  in  the  sun,  this  became  very  white  and 
fine,  having  the  usual  flavor  of  very  excellent  common  salt,  without  any 
foreign  taste ;  but  only  a  little  was  collected  for  present  use,  as  there 
was  in  it  a  number  of  small  black  insects. 

Carrying  with  us  the  barometer  and  other  instruments,  in  the  after- 
noon we  ascended  to  the  highest  point  of  the  island -^a  bare,  rocky 
peak,  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  lake.  Standing  on  the  summit,  we 
ei\joyed  an  extended  view  of  the  lake,  enclosed  in  a  basin  of  rugged 
mountains,  which  sometimes  left  marshy  flats  and  extensive  bottoms  be- 
tween them  and  the  shore,  and  in  other  places  came  directly  down  mto 
the  water  with  bold  and  precipitous  bluffiB.  Following  with  our  glasses 
the  irregular  shores,  we  searched  for  some  indications  of  a  communica- 
tion with  other  bodies  of  water,  or  the  entrance  of  other  rivers ;  but  the 
distance  was  so  great  that  we  could  make  out  nothing  with  certainty. 
To  the  southward,  several  peninsular  mountains,  8,000  or  4,000  ML 
Mgh,  entered  the  lake,  appearing,  so  far  as  the  distance  and  our  ^itioa 
enabled  us  to  determine,  to  be  connected  by  flats  and  low  ridges  with  the 
mountains  in  the  rear.  These  are  probably  the  islands  nsuaUy  indicated 
on  maps  of  this  region  as  entirely  detached  from  the  shore.  The  season 
of  our  operations  was  when  the  waters  were  at  their  lowest  stage.  At 
the  season  of  high  waters  in  the  spring,  it  is  probable  that  the  marshes 
and  low  grounds  are  overflowed,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  considerably 
greater.  In  several  places  the  view  was  of  unlimited  extent^here  and 
tiiere  a  rocky  islet  appearing  above  the  waters,  at  a  great  distance ;  and 
beyond,  every  thing  was  vague  and  undefined.  As  we  looked  over  the 
vast  expanse  of  water  spread  out  beneath  us,  and  strained  our  eyes  along 
the  silent  shores  over  which  hung  so  much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
which  were  so  full  of  interest  to  us,  I  could  hardly  repress  the  almost 
irresistible  desire  to  continue  our  explorations ;  but  the  lengthening  snow 
on  the  mountains  was  a  plain  indication  of  the  advancing  season,  aud  onr 
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fraO  linen  boat  appeared  so  insecnre  that  I  was  nnwilling  to  trnst  oar 
lives  to  the  uncertaiQties  of  the  lake.  I  therefore  on  willingly  resolved  to 
temuoate  onr  snrvej  here,  and  remain  satisfied  for  the  present  with  what 
we  had  been  able  to  add  to  the  unknown  geography  of  the  region. 
We  felt  pleasore,  also,  in  remembering  that  we  were  the  first  who,  in  the 
traditionary  annals  of  the  country,  had  visited  the  islands,  and  broken, 
with  the  cheerful  sound  of  human  voices,  the  long  solitude  of  the  place. 
From  the  point  where  we  were  standing,  the  ground  fell  off  on  every  side 
to  the  water,  giving  us  a  perfect  view  of  the  island,  which  is  twelve  or 
thirteen  miles  in  circumference,  being  simply  a  rocky  hill,  on  which  there 
is  neither  water  nor  trees  of  any  kind ;  although  the  FremonHa  Vermicu- 
laris,  which  was  in  great  abundance,  might  easily  be  taken  for  timber  at 
a  distance.  The  plant  seemed  here  to  delight  in  a  congenial  air,  grow- 
ing in  extraordinary  luxuriance,  seven  to  eight  feet  high,  and  was  very 
abundant  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  island,  where  it  was  almost  the  only 
plant 

I  accidentally  left  on  the  summit  the  brass  cover  to  the  object  end  of 
my  spy-glass :  and  as  it  will  probably  remain  there  undisturbed  by  In- 
dians, it  will  furnish  matter  of  speculation  to  some  future  traveler.  In 
our  excursions  about  the  island,  we  did  not  meet  with  any  kind  of  ani- 
mal ;  a  magpie,  and  another  larger  bird,  probably  attracted  by  the  smoke 
of  our  fire,  paid  us  a  visit  from  the  shore,  and  were  the  only  living  things 
seen  during  our  stay.  The  rock  constituting  the  cliffs  along  the  shore, 
where  we  were  encamped,  is  a  talcous  rock,  or  steatite  with  brown  spar. 

At  sunset,  the  temperature  was  70°,  We  had  arrived  just  in  time  to 
obtain  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  other  observations  were  ob- 
tained this  evening,  which  placed  our  camp  in  latitude  41°  10'  42",  and 
longitude  112°  21'  05"  from  Greenwich.  From  a  discussion  of  the  bar- 
ometrical observations  made  during  our  stay  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,, 
we  have  adopted  4,200  feet  for  its  elevation  above  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 
In  the  first  disappointment  we  felt  from  the  dissipation  of  our  dream  of 
the  fertile  islands,  I  called  this  Disappointment  Island. 

Out  of  the  drift-wood,  we  made  ourselves  pleasant  little  lodges,  open 
io  the  water ;  and,  after  having  kindled  large  fires  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
any  straggling  savage  on  the  lake  shores,  lay  down,  for  the  first  time  in 
a  long  journey,  in  perfect  security,  no  one  thinking  about  his  arms.  The 
evening  was  extremely  bright  and  pleasant ;  but  the  wind  rose  daring 
the  night,  and  the  waves  began  to  break  heavily  on  the  shore,  making 
our  island  tremble.  I  had  not  expected  in  our  inland  journey  to  hear 
the  roar  of  an  ocean  surf;  and  the  strangeness  of  our  situation,  and  the  ex- 
citement we  felt  in  the  associated  interest  of  the  place,  made  this  one  of 
the  most  interesting  nights  I  made  during  our  long  expedition. 

In  the  morning,  the  surf  was  breaking  heavily  on  the  shore,  and  we 
were  up  early.  The  lake  was  dark  and  agitated,  and  we  harried  through 
our  scanty  breakfast,  and  embarked — having  first  filled  one  of  the  buck- 
ets with  water  firom  the  lake,  of  which  it  was  intended  to  make  salt. 
The  sun  had  risen  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  start ;  and  it  was  blow- 
ing a  strong  gale  of  wind,  almopt  directly  oflF  the  shore,  and  raising  a 
considerable  sea,  in  which  our  boat  strained  very  much.     It  roughened 
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as  we  got  away  from  the  island,  and  It  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  meD 
to  make  any  head  against  the  wind  and  sea,  the  gale  rising  with  the  sun; 
and  there  was  danger  of  being  blown  into  one  of  the  open  reaches 
^yond  the  island.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  the 
depth  of  the  water  was  16  feet,  with  a  clay  bottom ;  but,  as  the  working 
of  the  boaf  was  yery  severe  labor,  and  during  the  operation  of  sounding 
it  was  necessary  to  cease  paddling,  during  which  the  boat  lost  consider- 
able way,  I  was  unwilling  to  discourage  the  men,  and  reluctantly  gave 
up  my  intention  of  ascertaining  the  depth  and  the  character  of  the  bed. 
There  was  a  general  shout  in  the  boat  when  we  found  ourselves  in  one 
iathom,  and  we  soon  after  landed  on  a  low  point  of  mud,  immediately 
under  the  butle  of  the  peninsula,  where  we  unloaded  the  boat,  and  car- 
ried the  baggage  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  firmer  ground.  We  ar- 
rived just  in  time  for  meridian  observation,  and  carried  the  barometer  to 
the  summit  of  the  butte,  which  is  500  feet  libove  the  lake.  Mr.  Prenn 
set  off  on  foot  for  the  camp,  which  was  about  nine  miles  distant ;  Basil 
accompanying  him,  to  bring  back  horses  for  the  boat  and  baggage. 

The  rude-looking  shelter  we  raised  on  the  shore,  our  scattered  bag- 
gage and  boat  lying  on  the  beach,  made  quite  a  picture ;  and  we  call^ 
this  the  Fisherman's  camp. 

The  horses  arrived  late  m  the  afternoon,  by  which  time  the  gale  had 
increased  to  such  a  hight  that  a  man  could  scarcely  stand  before  it ;  and 
we  were  obliged  to  pack  our  baggage  hastily,  as  the  rising  water  of  the 
lake  had  already  reached  the  point  where  we  were  halted.  Looking  back  as 
we  rode  off,  we  found  the  place  of  recent  encampment  entirely  covered. 
The  low  plain  through  which  we  rode  to  the  camp  was  covered  with  a 
compact  growth  of  shrubs  of  extraordinary  size  and  luxuriance.  The 
soil  was  sandy  and  saline ;  flat  places,  resembling  the  beds  of  ponds, 
that  were  bare  of  vegetation,  and  covered  with  a  powdery  white  salt, 
being  interspersed  among  the  shrubs.  We  reached  the  camp  in  time  to 
escape  a  thunder-storm  which  blackened  the  sky,  and  were  received  with 
a  discharge  of  the  howitzer  by  the  people,  who,  having  been  unable  to 
see  any  thing  of  us  on  the  lake,  had  begun  to  feel  some  uneasiness. 

We  remained  at  this  camp  next  day  in  order  to  obtain  some  farther 
observations,  and  to  boil  down  the  water  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  lake,  for  a  supply  of  salt.  Roughly  evaporated  over  the  fire,  the 
five  gallons  of  water  yielded  fourteen  pints  of  very  fine-grained  and  veiy 
white  salt,  of  which  Uie  whole  lake  may  be  regarded  as  a  saturated  solo- 
tion.  A  portion  of  the  salt  thus  obtained  has  been  subjected  to  analysis, 
giving,  in  100  parts,  the  following  proportions : 

Chloride  of  sodiam,  foomnum  8alt,J       -        -        .       .  97*80 

Chloride  of  caldnm,         -.---.  0*fil 

Chloride  of  maguesinm         -       -        -         ...  0*24 

Sulphate  of  so£s      -        .         -                   ...  0-23 

Sulphate  of  lime,         -         -                                    -       -  1*12 

100-00 
The  next  day  we  continued  up  the  valley,  the  soil  being  sometJ©e« 
very  black  and  good,  occasionally  gravelly,  and  occasionally  a  kind  of 
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naked  salt  plains.  -  We  foond  on  the  way  this  morning  a  small  encamp- 
ment of  two  families  of  Snake  Indians,  from  whom  we  pnrchased  a  small 
quantity  of  kooyah.  They  had  piles  of  seeds,  of  three  different  kinds, 
spread  ont  npon  pieces  of  bnffalo  robe ;  and  the  sqnaws  had  jnst  gath- 
ered abont  a  bashel  of  the  root  of  a  thistle.  They  were  about  the  oitli- 
nary  size  of  carrots,  and,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  are  sweet  and 
well  flavored,  requiring  only  a  long  preparation.  They  bad  a  band  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  horses,  and  appeared  to  be  growing  in  the  sunshine  with 
about  as  little  labor  as  the  plants  they  were  eating. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  met  an  Indian  on  horseback  who  had  killed  an 
antelope,  which  we  purchased  of  him  for  a  little  powder  and  some  balls. 
We  crossed  the  Roseauz,  and  encamped  on  the  left  bank ;  halting  eady 
for  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  wholesome  and  abundant  supper,  and  were 
pleasantly  engaged  in  protracting  our  unusual  comfort,  when  Tabeau 
galloped  into  the  camp  with  news  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  encamped 
close  by  us  with  a  good  supply  of  provisions  —  flour,  rice,  and  dried 
meat,  and  even  a  little  butter.  Excitement  to-night  made  us  all  wake- 
ful ;  and  after  a  breakfast  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  we  were  again 
on  the  road,  and,  continuing  up  the  valley,  crossed  some  high  points  of 
hills,  and  halted  to  noon  on  the  same  stream,  near  several  lodges  of  the 
Snake  Indians,  from  whom  we  purchased  a  bushel  of  service-berries,  par^ 
tially  dried.  Taking  leave  at  this  point  of  the  waters  of  Bear  river,  and 
of  d^e  geographical  basin  which  encloses  the  system  of  rivers  and  creeks 
which  belong  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  which  so  richly  deserves  a 
future  detailed  and  ample  exploration,  I  can  say  of  it,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  bottoms  of  this  river,  (Bear,)  and  of  some  of  the  creeks  which  I 
saw,  form  a  natural  resting  and  recruiting  station  for  travelers,  now,  and 
in  all  time  to  come.  The  bottoms  are  extensive ;  water  excellent ;  tim- 
ber sufficient ;  the  soil  good,  and  well  adapted  to  grains  and  grasses 
suited  to  such  an  elevated  region.  A  military  post,  and  a  civilized  set- 
tlement, would  be  of  great  value  here ;  grass  and  salt  so  much  abound. 
The  lake  will  furnish  exhaustless  supplies  of  salt.  All  the  mountains 
here  are  covered  with  a  valuable  nutritious  grass,  called  bunch-grass^ 
from  the  form  in  which  it  grows,  which  has  a  second  growth  in  the  fall. 
The  beasts  of  the  Indians  were  fat  upon  it ;  our  own  found  it  a  good 
subsistence ;  and  its  quantity  will  sustain  any  amount  of  cattle,  and  make 
this  truly  a  bucolic  region. 

At  night  scattered  fires  glimmered  along  the  mountains,  pointing  out 
camps  of  the  Indians ;  and  we  contrasted  the  comparative  security  in. 
which  we  traveled  through  this  country,  with  the  guarded  vigilance  we  I 
were  compelled  to  exert  among  the  Sioux  and  other  Indians  on  Uie  east- 
em  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

After  traveling  seven  or  eight  iniles  on  the  18th,  we  emerged  on  the 
plains  of  the  Columbia,  in  sight  of  the  fomous  ''  Three  Buttes,^^  a  well* 
known  landmark  in  the  country,  distant  about  45  miles.  The  French 
word  hvUe,  which  so  often  occui*s  in  this  narrative,  is  retained  firom  the 
&miliar  language  of  the  country,  and  identifies  the  objects  to  which  it 
refers.  It  is  naturalized  in  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and, 
even  if  desirable  to  render  it  in  English,  I  know  of  no  word  which  would 
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be  its  precise  eqaivalent.  It  is  applied  to  the  detached  hills  and  ridges 
which  rise  rapidly,  and  reach  too  high  to  be  called  hills  or  ridges,  and 
not  high  enough  to  be  called  moantains.  Knob,  as  applied  in  the  west- 
ern states,  is  their  descriptiye  term  in  English.  Cerro  is  the  Spanish 
term  ;  but  no  translation  or  periphrases  would  preserve  the  identity  of 
these  picturesque  landmarks,  fiamiiiar  to  the  trareler.  and  so  often  seen 
at  a  great  distance.  Covered  as  far  as  could  be  seen  with  artemisia,  the 
dark  and  uglj  appearance  of  this  plain  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  Sage 
Desert;  and  we  were  agreeably  surprised,  on  reaching  the  Portnenf 
river,  to  see  a  beautiful  green  valley  with  scattered  timber  spread  ont 
beneath  us,  on  which,  about  four  miles  distant,  were  glistening  the  white 
walls  of  the  fort.  The  Portneuf  runs  along  the  upland  plain  nearly  to 
its  mouth,  and  an  abrupt  descent  of  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  brongfat 
us  down  immediately  upon  the  stream,  which  at  the  ford  is  one  hnndfed 
yards  wide,  and  three  feet  deep,  with  clear  water,  swift  current,  aod 
gravelly  bed ;  but  a  little  higher  up  the  breadth  was  only  about  thirty- 
five  yards,  with  apparently  deep  water. 

In  the  bottom  I  remarked  a  very  great  number  of  springs 'and  slonghs, 
with  remarkably  clear  water  and  gravel  beds.  At  sunset  we  encamped 
with  Mr.  Talbot  and  our  friends  who  came  on  to  Fort  Hall  when  we 
went  to  the  lake,  and  whom  we  had  the  satlsfiftction  to  find  all  well,  m- 
ther  party  having  met  with  any  mischance  in  the  interval  of  our  separa- 
tion. They,  too,  had  had  their  share  of  fatigue  and  scanty  provisions,  as 
there  had  been  very  little  game  left  on  the  trail  of  the  populous  emigra- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  rigidly  husbanded  our  stock  of  flour  and 
light  provisions,  in  view  of  the  approaching  winter  and  the  long  joom^ 
before  us. 

I  rode  up  to  the  fort,  and  purchased  from  Mr.  Grant  (the  officer  hi 
charge  of  the  post)  several  very  indifferent  horses,  and  five  oxen,  in  reir 
fine  order,  which  were  received  at  the  camp  with  great  satisfaction :  and, 
one  being  killed  at  evening,  the  usual  gayety  and  good  humor  were  at 
once  restored.     Night  came  in  stormy. 

We  had  a  night  of  snow  and  rain,  and  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  was 
at  34° ;  the  morning  was  dark,  with  a  steady  rain,  and  there  was  still  an 
inch  of  snow  on  the  ground,  with  an  abundance  on  the  neighboring  hills 
and  mountains.  The  sudden  change  in  the  weather  was  hard  for  oor 
animals,  who  trembled  and  shivered  in  the  cold — sometimes  taking  refuge 
in  the  timber,  and  now  and  then  coming  out  and  raking  the  snow  off  the 
ground  for  a  little  grass,  or  eating  the  young  willows. 

The  early  approach  of  winter,  and  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  large 
party,  determined  me  to  send  back  a  number  of  the  men  who  had  be- 
come satisfied  that  they  were  not  fitted  for  the  laborious  service  and  fre- 
quent privation  to  which  they  were  necessarily  exposed,  and  which  there  was 
reason  to  believe  would  become  more  severe  in  the  further  extension  of 
the  voyage.  I  -accordingly  called  them  together,  and,  informing  them 
of  my  intention  to  continue  our  journey  during  the  ensuing  winter,  fo 
the  course  of  which  they  would  probably  be  exposed  to  considerable 
hardship,  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  a  number  of  them  to  return  volon- 
tarily.     Our  preparations  having  been  completed  in  the  interrai  of  onr 
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wAmj  h»n,  both  jyirties  were  ready  this  morning  to  resume  their  respec- 
tive routes. 

Except  that  there  is  a  grater  quantity  of  wood  used  in  its  construe- 
tion.  Fort  Hall  much  resembles  the  other  trading  posts  which  have 
already  been  described,  and  would  be  another  excellent  post  of  relief  for 
the  emigration.  It  is  in  the  low  rich  bottom  of  a  valley,  apparently  20 
miles  long,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  Portneuf  river  with  Lewis' 
fork  of  the  Columbia,  which  enters  about  nine  miles  below  the  fort,  and 
narrowing  gradually  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pannack  river,  where  it  has  a 
txreadth  of  only  two  pr  three  miles.  Allowing  60  miles  for  the  road 
from  the  Beer  Springs  of  Bear  river  to  Fort  Hall,  its  distance  along  the 
traveled  road  from  the  town  of  Westport  on  the  frontier  of  Missouri,  by 
way  of  Fort  Laramie  and  the  great  South  Pass,  is  1,323  miles.  Beyond 
tbte  place,  on  the  line  of  ros^  along  the  barren  valley  of  the  Upper 
Columbia^  there  does  not  occur,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles  to  the 
westward,  a  fertile  spot  of  ground  sufficiently  large  to  produce  the  nec- 
essary quantity  of  grain,  or  pasturage  enough  to  allow  even  a  temporary 
repose  to  the  emigrants.  On  their  recent  passage,  they  had  been  able 
to  obtain,  at  very  high  prices  and  in  insufficient  quantity,  only  such  as- 
aistanee  as  could  be  afforded  by  a  small  and  remote  trading-post — and 
that  a  fordgn  one — which,  in  die  supply  of  its  own  wants,  had  necessa- 
rily drawn  around  it  some  of  the  resources  of  civilization,  but  which 
obtained  nei^ly  aU  its  supplies  from  the  distant  dep6t  of  Vancouver,  by 
a  difficult  water-carriage  of  250  miles  up  the  Columbia  river,  and  a  land- 
carriage  of  600  miles.  An  American  military  post,  sufficiently  strong  to 
give  to  their  road  a  perfect  security  against  the  Indian  tribes,  who  are 
unsettled  in  locality  and  very  uncertain  in  their  disposition,  and  which, 
with  the  necessary  Hacilities  for  the  repair  of  their  equipage,  would  be 
able  to  afford  them  relief  in  stock  and  grain  firom  the  produce  of  the 
post^  would  be  of  extraordinary  value  to  the  emigration.  Such  a  post 
(and  all  others  which  may  be  established  on  the  line  to  Oregon)  would 
naturally  form  the  nucleus,  of  a  settlement,  at  which  supplies  and  repose 
would  be  obtained  by  the  emigrant,  or  trading  caravans,  which  may 
hereafter  traverse  these  elevated,  and,  in  many  places,  desolate  and  in- 
hospitable regions. 

Taking  leave  of  the  homeward  party,  we  resumed  our  journey  down 
the  valley,  the  weather  being  very  cold,  and  the  rain  coming  in  hard 
gusts,  which  the  wind  blew  directly  in  our  faces.  We  forded  the  Portneuf 
in  a  storm  of  rain,  the  water  in  the  river  being  frequently  up  to  the  axles, 
and  about  110  yards  wide. 

The  road  along  the  river  bluffs  had  been  occasionally  bad ;  and  im- 
agining that  some  rough  obstacles  rendered  such  a  detour  necessary,  we 
followed  on  the  26th  for  several  miles  a  plain  wagon-road  leading  up  this 
stream,  nntilfwe  reached  a  point  whence  it  could  be  seen  making  directly 
towards  a  low  place  in  the  range  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley,'  and  we 
became  immediately  aware  that  we  were  on  a  trail  formed  by  a  party  of 
wagons,  in  company  with  whom  we  had  encamped  at  Elm  grove,  near 
the  frontier  of  Missouri,  and  which  were  proceeding  to  Upper  California 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jos.  Chiles.    At  the  time  of  their  departure, 
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no  practicable  passes  were  known  in  the  Soathern  V'Wikj  Monntaiis 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  probable  apprehea- 
sion  of  difBcnlty  in  attempting  to  pass  near  the  settled  froetier  of  New 
Mexico,  together  with  the  desert  character  of  the  unexplored  regiot 
beyond,  had  indaced  them  to  take  a  more  northern  and  cireoitoos  roiU 
by  way  of  Sweet  Water  pass  and  Fort  Hail.   They  had  still  between  then 
and  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  a  great  mass  of  monntains,  forming  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  here  commonly  known  as  the  Great  Cali/bmia  Jfotui- 
tatUf  and  which  were  at  this  time  considered  as  presenting  an  impreeti^ 
able  barrier  to  wheeled-carriages.     Yarions  considerations   had  Mg*- 
gested  to  them  a  division  of  Uie  party ;  and  a  greater  portion  of  Uie 
camp,  including  the  wagons,  with  the  mail  and  other  stores,  were  nov 
proceeding  nnder  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  who  had  engaged 
td  conduct  them,  by  a  long  sweep  to  the  southward,  around  whalii 
called  the  point  of  the  mountain;  and,  crossing  through  a  pass  knoin 
only  to  himself,  gain  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  by  the  valley  of  the 
San  Joaquin.     It  was  a  long  and  haxardous  journey  for  a  party  in  which 
there  were  women  and  children.  Sixty  days  was  the  shortest  period  of  time 
in  which  they  could  reach  the  point  of  the  mountain,  and  their  route  kj 
through  a  country  inhabited  by  wikl  and  badly-disposed  Indians,  sid 
very  poor  in  game ;  but  the  leader  was  a  man  possessing  g^reat  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Indians,  with  an  extraordinary  firmness  aad  de- 
cision of  character.     In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Chiles  had  pasf«d  down  the 
Columbia  with  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve  men,  with  the  intention  of  rea^ 
ing  the  settlements  on  the  Sacramento  by  a  more  direct  course,  which 
indefinite  information  from  hunters  had  indicated  in  the  direction  of  the 
head- waters  of  the  Bivi^e  aux  Malkeurs;  and  having  obtained  there  s 
reinforcement  of  animals,  and  a  supply  of  provisions,  meet  the  wagoM 
before  they  should  have  reached  the  point  of  the  mountain,  at  a  plaoe 
which  had  been  previously  agreed  upon. 

It  was  now  no  longer  possible,  as  in  our  previous  journey,  to  trtrel 
regularly  every  day,  uid  find  at  any  moment  a  convenient  place  for  re- 
pose at  noon  or  a  camp  at  night ;  but  the  haMng-plapes  were  now  geaenlij 
fixed  along  the  road,  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  at  places,  where,  with 
water,  there  was  a  little  scanty  grass.  Since  leaving  the  American  falb, 
the  road  had  frequently  been  very  bad ;  the  many  short,  steep  aficeots, 
exhausting  the  streng^  of  our  worn-out  animals,  requiring  always  at 
such  places  the  assistance  of  the  men  to  get  up  each  cart,  one  by  one; 
and  our  progress  with  twelve  or  fourteen  wheeled-carriages,  though  iight 
and  made  for  the  purpose,  in  such  a  rocky  country,  was  extremely  slow; 
and  I  again  determined  to  gain  time  by  a  division  of  the  camp.  Accord- 
ingly, to-day,  the  parties  again  separated,  constituted  very  much  as  be- 
fore — Mr.  Fitzpatrick  remaining  in  charge  of  the  heavier  baggage. 

Our  encampment  on  the  first  of  October  was  about  one  mile  below  tte 
Fishing  falls — a  series  of  cataracts  with  very  inclined  planes,  which 
are  probably  so  named  because  they  form  a  barrier  to  the  ascent  of  the 
salmon  ;  and  the  great  fisheries,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  btr- 
ren  region  almost  entirely  derive  a  subsistence,  commence  at  this  pls<^ 
These  appeared  to  be  unusually  gay  savages,  fond  of  loud  laughter;  so(fi 
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hk  tkeir  apparmit  good  nature  and  merrj  character,  stnick  me  as  being 
entirelj  different  firom  the  Indians  we  had  been  accnstomed  to  see.  From 
eeTeral  who  Tinted  oar  camp  in  the  evening,  we  purchased,  in  exchange 
for  goods,  dried  salmon.  At  this  season  they  are  not  very  fat,  but  we 
were  easily  pleased.  The  Indians  made  as  comprehend,  that  when  the 
salmon  come^  up  the  river  in  the  spring,  they  are  so  abundant  that  they 
merely  throw  in  their  spears  at  random,  certain  of  bringing  out  a  fish. 

The^e  poor  people  are  bat  slightly  provided  with  winter  clothing; 
there  is  bat  litUe  game  to  famish  skins  for  the  purpose ;  and  of  a  little 
animal  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  numerous,  it  required  20  skins  to 
make  a  covering  to  the  knees.  But  they  are  still  a  joyous,  talkative  race, 
who  grow  fat  and  become  poor  with  the  salmon,  wMch  at  least  never  fail 
them — the  dried  being  used  in  the  absence  of  the  fresh.  We  are  en- 
camped immediately  on  the  river  bank,  and  with  the  salmon  jumping  up 
oat  of  the  water,  and  Indians  paddling  about  in  boats  made  of  rushes, 
or  laughing  around  the  fires,  the  camp  to-night  has  quite  a  lively 
appearance* 

The  barrenness  of  the  country  is  in  fine  contrast  to*day  with  the  min- 
gled beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  river,  which  is  more  open  than  hitherto, 
with  a  constant  sooeeaBion  <^  falls  and  rapids.  Over  the  edge  of  the 
blaek  cliffs,  and  out  from  their  faces,  are  falling  namberiess  streams  and 
springs;  and  all  the  line  of  the  river  is  in  motion  with  the  play^of  the 
water.  In  about  seven  miles  we  reached  the  most  beaotifal  and  pictor- 
esqoe  fall  I  had  seen  on  the  river. 

On  the  opposite  side,  the  vertical  fall  is  perhaps  18  feet  high ;  and 
neiyrer,  the  sheet  of  foaming  water  is  divided  and  broken  into  cataracts, 
where  several  little  islands  on  the  brink  and  in  the  river  above,  give  it 
much  picturesque  beauty,  and  make  it  one  of  those  places  the  traveler 
turns  again  and  again  to  fix  in  his  memory.  There  were  several  lodges 
of  Indians  her^,  from  whom  we  traded  salmon.  Below  this  place  the 
river  makes  a  remarkable  bend ;  and  the  road,  ascending  the  ridge,  gave 
OS  a  fine  view  of  the  river  below,  intersected  at  many  places  by  numerous 
fish  dams.  In  the  north,  about  50  miles  distant,  were  some  high  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Salmon  River  mountains ;  and  in  the  northeast,  the  last 
peak  of  the  range  was  visible  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  100  miles  or 
more.  The  river  hills  consist  of  very  broken  masses  of  sand,  covered 
everywhere  vnth  the  same  interminable  fields  of  sage,  and  occasionally 
the  road  is  very  heavy.  We  now  frequently  saw  Indians,  who  were 
strong  along  the  river  at  every  little  rapid  where  fish  are  to  be  caught, 
wad  tiie  cry,  haggai,  haggai,  (fish,)  was  constantly  heard  whenever  we 
passed  near  their  huts,  or  met  them  in  the  road.  Yery  many  of  them 
were  oddly  and  partially  dressed  in  overcoat,  shirt,  waistcoat,  or  panta- 
loons, or  whatever  article  of  clothing  they  had  been  able  to  procure  in 
trade  from  the  emigrants ;  for  we  had  now  entirely  quitted  the  coantry 
where  hawks'  bells,  beads,  and  vermilion  were  the  current  coin,  and  found 
that  here  only  nmM  articles,  and  chiefly  clothing,  were  in  great  request 
These,  however,  are  eagerly  sought  after ;  and  for  a  few  trifling  pieces 
of  clothing,  travelers  may  procure  food  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  the 
Columbia. 
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On  the  left,  the  moantains  are  risible  at  the  distance  of  SO  or  80 1 
appearing  smooth  and  rather  low;  but  at  interrals  higher  peaks  look  out 
from  beyond,  and  indicate  that  the  main  ridge,  which  we  are  leaving  witb 
the  coarse  of  the  river,  and  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  ^e 
Oreat  Basin,  still  maintains  its  elevation.  Abont  two  o'clock  we  arrived 
at  the  ford  where  the  road  crosses  to  the  right  bank  of  Snake  river.  Am 
Indian  was  hired  to  conduct  as  through  the  ford,  which  proved  impracti- 
cable for  us,  the  water  sweeping  away  the  howitzer  and  nearly  drowning 
the  males,  which  we  were  oblig^  to  extricate  by  cutting  them  out  of  the 
harness.  The  river  here  is  expanded  into,  a  little  bay,  in  which  there  are 
two  islands,  across  which  is  the  road  of  the  ford ;  and  the  emigrants  had 
passed  by^  placing  two  of  their  heavy  wagons  abreast  of  each  other,  so  as 
to  oppose  a  considerable  mass  against  the  body  of  water.  The  Indians 
informed  us  that  one  of  the  men,  in  attempting  to  turn  some  cattle  which 
had  taken  a  wrong  direction,  was  carried  off  by  the  current  and  drowned. 
Since  their  passage,  the  water  had  risen  considerably ;  but,  fortunately, 
we  had  a  resource  in  a  boat,  which  was  filled  with  air  and  launched ;  and 
at  seven'  o'clock  we  were  safely  encamped  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  ani- 
mals swimming  across,  and  the  carriage,  howitzer,  and  baggage  of  the 
camp,  being  carried  over  in  the  boat  At  the  place  where  we  crossed, 
above  the  islands,  the  river  had  narrowed  to  a  breadth  of  1,049  feet  by 
measurement,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  from  six  to  eight  feet 
deep.  We  were  obliged  to  make  our  camp  where  we  huided,  among  the 
Indian  lodges,  which  are  semi-circular  huts  made  of  wUlow,  thatehed 
over  with  straw,  and  open  to  the  sunny  south.  By  observation,  the  lati- 
tude of  our  encampment  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  was  42^  55'  58''; 
chronometric  longitude  115^  04'  46",  and  the  traveled  distance  from  Fort 
Hall  208  miles. 

We  encamped  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
and  early  the  next  morning  arrived  at  Fort  Boise.  This  is  a  ample 
dwelling-house  on  the  right  bank  of  Snake  river,  about  a  mile  below  the 
mouth  of  Bivi^  Boi86e ;  and  on  our  arrival  we  were  received  with  an 
agreeable  hospitality  by  Mr.  Payette,  an  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Baj 
Company,  in  charge  of  the  fort»  all  of  whose  garrison  consisted  in  a 
Canadian  engage. 

Here  the  road  reciosses  the  river,  which  is  broad  and  deep ;  font,  with 
our  good  boat,  aided  by  two  canoes,  which  were  found  at  the  place,  the 
camp  was  very  soon  transferred  to  the  left  bank.  Mr.  Payette  haid  made 
but  slight  attempts  at  cultivation,  his  efforts  being  limited  to  raising  a 
few  vegetables,  in  which  he  succeeded  tolerably  well ;  the  post  being  prin- 
cipally supported  by  salmon.  He  was  very  hospitable  and  kind  to  us, 
and  we  made  a  sensible  impression  upon  all  his  comestibles ;  .but  our  princi- 
pal inroad  was  into  the  dairy,  which  was  abundantly  supplied,  stock  ap- 
pearing to  thrive  extremely  well;  and  we  had  an  unusual  luxmy  in  a 
present  of  fi^sh  butter,  which  was,  however,  by  no 'means  equal  to  that 
of  Fort  Hall — probably  from  some  accidental  cause.  During  the  day 
we  remained  here,  there  were  considerable  numbers  of  miserable,  hidf- 
naked  Indians  around  the  Fort,  who  had  arrived  from  the  neighboring 
mountains.    During  the  summer,  the  only  subsistence  of  these  people  if 
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derired  firom  the  salmon^  of  which  thej  are  not  proTident  enough  to  lay 
op  a  sufficient  store  for  the  winter,  daring  which  manj  of  them  die  from 
abeolate  starvation. 

Many  little  accounts  and  scattered  histories,  together  with  an  acquaint- 
ance which  I  gradually  acquired  of  their  modes  of  life,  had  left  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  this  vast  region  pictured  in  my  mind  as  a  race  of 
people  whose  great  and  constant  occupation  was  the  means  of  procuring 
a  BabBistence ;  and  though  want  of  space  and  other  reasons  will  prevent 
me  from  detailing  the  many  incidents  which  make  this  familiar  to  me,  this 
great  feature  among  the  chacacteristics  of  the  country  will  gradually  be 
forced  upon  your  mind. 

Pointing  to  a  group  of  Indians  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  moun- 
tains on  the  left  side  of  the  valley,  and  who  were  regarding  our  usual 
appliances  of  civilization  wit^  an  air  of  bewildered  cariosity,  Mr.  Pay- 
ette informed  me  that,  every  year  since  his  arrival  at  this  post,  he  had 
nnsnecessfully  endeavored  to  induce  these  people  to  lay  up  a  store  of 
salmon  for  their  winter  provision.  While  the  summer  weather  and  the 
salmon  lasted,  they  lived  contentedly  and  happily,  scattered  along  the 
different  streams  where  fish  are  to  be  found ;  and  as  soon  as  the  winter 
snows  began  to  fall,  little  smokes  would  be  seen  rising  among  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  would  be  found  in  miserable  groups,  starving  oat  the 
winter;  and  sometimes,  according  to  the  general  belief,  reduced  to  the 
horror  of  cannibalism  —  the  strong,  of  course,  preying  upon  the  weak. 
Certain  it  is  they  are  driven  to  any  extremity  for  food,  and  eat  every 
insect,  and  every  creeping  thing,  however  loathsome  and  repulsive.  Snails, 
lizards,  ants — all  are  devoured  with  the  readiness  and  greediness  of 
mere  animals. 

A  part  of  a  bullock  purchased  at  the  Fort,  together  with  the  boat  to 
assist  him  in  crossing,  was  left  here  for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  we  resumed  our  journey ;  and  directly  leaving  the  river,  and  cross- 
ing the  artemisia  plain,  in  several  ascents  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  ridge, 
where  the  road  entered  a  dry  sandy  hollow,  up  which  it  continned  to  the 
head ;  and,  crossing  a  dividing  ridge,  entered  a  similar  one.  We  met 
here  two  poor  emigprants,  (Irishmen,)  who  had  lost  their  horses,  two  days 
since — probably  stolen  by  the  Indians;  and  were  returning  to  the  Fort, 
in  hopes  of  hearing  something  of  them  there.  They  had  recently  had 
nothing  to  eat ;  and  I  halted  to  unpack  an  animal,  and  gave  them  meat 
for  their  dinner. 

On  the  25th  we  arrived  at  the  Nez  Perce  fort,  one  of  the  trading  es- 
tablishments of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  a  few  hundred  yards  above 
the  junction  of  the  Walahwalah  with  the  Colombia  river.  Here  we  bad 
the  first  view  of  this  river,  and  fonnd  it  about  1,200  feet  wide,  and  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  fine,  navigable  stream.  We  made  our  camp 
in  a  little  grove  of  willows  on  the  Walahwalah,  which  are  the  only  trees 
to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood ;  bat  were  obliged  to  send  the  animals 
back  to  the  encampment  we  had  left,  as  there  was  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass 
to  be  found.  The  post  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Columbia,  on  a  plain  of 
bare  sands,  from  which  the  air  was  literally  filled  with  clouds  of  dust  and 
sand,  during  one  of  the  few  days  we  remained  here ;  this  place  being  one 
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of  the  sereral  points  on  the  rirer  which  are  disttngaiahed  for  preraOiag 
hi^h  winds  that  come  from  the  sea.  The  appearance  of  tJie  post  tmi 
country  was  without  interest,  except  that  we  here  saw,  for  the  &rst  time, 
the  great  river  on  which  the  course  of  erents  for  the  kust  half  century  hu 
been  directing  attention  and  conferring  historical  fame.  The  riTer  is,  in- 
deed, a  noble  object,  and  has  here  attained  its  full  magnitude.  About 
nine  miles  above,  and  in  sight  from  the  bights  about  this  post,  is  the 
junction  of  the  two  great  forks  which  constitute  the  main  stream — that 
on  Vhich  we  had  been  traveling  from  Fort  Hall,  and  known  by  the  Daoei 
of  Lewis'  Fork,  Shoshonee,  and  Snake  river ;  and  the  North  Fork,  which 
has  retained  the  name  of  Columbia,  as  being  the  main  stream. 

We  did  not  go  up  the  junction,  being  pressed  for  time ;  but  the  onioa 
of  two  large  streams,  coming  one  (rom  the  southeast,  and  the  other  froa 
the  northeast,  and  meeting  in  what  may  be  treated  as  the  gcographKaloeB- 
tre  of  Oregon  valley,  thence  doubling  the  volume  of  water  to  the  ecean, 
while  opening  two  great  lines  of  communication  with  the  interior  eoati- 
cent,  constitutes  a  feature  in  the  map  of  the  country  which  cannot  be 
overlooked ;  and  it  was  probj^ly  in  reference  to  this  junction  of  wateis, 
and  these  lines  of  communication,  that  this  post  was  established.  Thej 
are  important  lines,  and,  from  the  structure  of  the  country,  must  forerer 
remain  so — one  of  them  leading  to  the  South  Pass  and  to  the  Yallej  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  other  to  the  pass  at  the  head  of  the  Athabasca  rinr, 
and  to  the  countries  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  Bay.  The 
British  fur  companies  now  use  both  lines ;  the  Americans,  in  their  emi* 
gration  to  Oregon,  have  begun  to  follow  the  one  which  leads  towards  the 
United  States.  Bateaux  from  tide-water  ascend  to  the  junction,  aod 
thence  high  up  the  North  Fork,  or  Columbia.  Land  conveyance  onlyie 
used  upon  the  line  of  Lewis'  Fork.  To  the  emigrants  to  Oregon,  the 
Nez  Perce  is  a  point  of  great  interest,  as  being,  to  those  who  choose  it^ 
the  termination  of  their  overland  journey.  The  broad  expanse  of  the 
river  here  invites  them  to  embark  on  its  bosom;  and  the  lofty  trees  cf 
the  forest  furnish  the  means  of  doing  so. 

From  the  South  Pass  to  this  place  is  about  1,000  miles;  and  as  it  is 
about  the  same  distance  from  that  pass  to  the  Missouri  river  at  the  month 
of  the  Kansas,  it  may  be  assumed  that  2,000  miles  is  the  neceswry  iaad 
travel  in  crossing  from  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ob  thfe 
line.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Platte  it  would  be  about  one  hon- 
dred  miles  less. 

McKinley,  the  commander  of  the  post,  received  us  with  great  civilitf, 
and  both  to  myself,  and  the  heads  of  the  emigrants  who  were  there  at 
the  time,  extended  the  rights  of  hospitality  in  a  comfortable  dinner  to 
which  he  invited  us. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival,  a  considerable  body  of  emigrants,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Applegate,  a  man  of  considerable  resolution  aod 
energy,  had  nearly  completed  the  bnilding  of  a  number  of  MackiDair 
boats,  in  which  they  proposed  to  continue  their  further  voyage  down  the 
Columbia.  I  had  seen,  in  descending  the  Walahwalah  river,  a  fine  droTe 
of  several  hundred  cattle,  which  they  had  exchanged  for  California  ca^ 
tie,  to  be  received  at  Vancouver,  and  which  are  considered  a  rerjiDi^^ 
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breed.  The  other  portion  of  the  emigration  had  preferred  to  complete 
their  joiimej  bj  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Colambia,  taking  their  stock 
tnd  wagons  with  them. 

HaTing  reinforced  oar  animals  with  eight  fresh  horses,  hired  from  the 
post,  and  increased  oor  stock  of  provisions  with  dried  salmon,  potatoes, 
and  a  little  beef,  we  resumed  our  joomej  down  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oolnmbia,  being  guided  on  our  road  bj  an  intelligent  Indian  boj,  whom 
I  had  engaged  to  accompany  us  as  far  as  the  Dalles. 

From  an  elevated  point  over  which  the  road  led,  we  obtained  another 
fur  view  of  Mount  Hood,  150  miles  distant  We  obtained  on  the  river 
bank  an  observation  of  the  sun  at  noon,  which  gave  for  the  latitude  45^ 
58'  08^'.  The  country  to-day  was  very  unprepossessing,  and  our  road 
bad ;  and  as  we  toiled  slowly  along  through  deep  loose  sands,  and  over 
fragments  of  black  volcanic  rock,  our  laborious  traveling  was  strongly 
eontrasted  with  the  rapid  progress  of  Mr.  Applegate's  fleet  of  boats, 
which  suddenly  came  gliding  swiftly  down  the  broad  river,  which  here 
ebaneed  to  be  tranquil  and  smooth.  At  evening  we  encamped  on  the 
rirer  bank,  where  there  was  very  little  grass,  and  less  timber.  We  fre- 
quently met  Indians  on  the  road,  and  they  were  collected  at  every  fayor- 
ik>le  spot  along  the  river. 

After  a  day's  journey  of  seventeen  miles,  on  the  of  third  of  November 
we  encamped  among  the  hills  on  a  little  clear  stream,  where,  as  usual, 
^  Indians  immediately  gathered  round  us.  Among  them  was  a  very 
old  man,  almost  blind  from  age,  with  long  and  very  white  hair.  I  hap- 
pened of  my  own  accord  to  give  this  old  man  a  present  of  tobacco,  and 
was  struck  with  the  impression  which  my  unpropitiated  notice  made  on 
the  Indians,  who  appeared  in  a  remarkable  manner  acquainted  with  the 
ml  value  of  goods,  and  to  understand  the  equivalents  of  trade.  At 
evening,  one  of  them  spoke  a  few  words  to  his  people,  and,  telling  me 
that  we  need  emtertain  no  uneasiness  in  regard  to  our  animals,  as  none  of 
them  would  be  disturbed,  they  went  all  quietly  away.  In  the  morning, 
when  they  again  came  to  the  camp,  I  expressed  to  them  the  gratification 
we  felt  at  their  reasonable  conduct,  making  them  a  present  of  some  large 
knhres  and  a  fbw  smaller  articles. 

In  comparison^  with  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  great 
eastern  plain,  these  are  disagreeably  dirty  in  their  habits.  Their  huts  were 
ciowded  wHh  half-naked  women  and  children,  and  the  atmosphere  within 
was  any  thing  but  pleasant  to  persons  who  had  just  been  riding  in  the  fresh 
morning  air.  We  were  somewhat  amused  with  the  scanty  dress  of  a 
woman,  who,  in  oommon  with  the  others,  rushed  out  of  the  huts  on  our 
Mrival,  and  who,  in  default  of  other  covering,  used  a  child  for  a  fig-leaf. 
The  road  passed  near  an  elevated  point,  from  which  we  overlooked  the 
▼slley  of  the  Columbia  for  many  miles,  and  saw  in  the  distance  several 
houses  surrounded  by  fields,  which  a  chief,  who  had  accompanied  us  from 
the  village,  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  Methodist  Missionary  Station. 

In  a  few  miles  we  descended  to  the  river,  which  we  reached  at  one  of 
iti  remarkably  interesting  features,  known  as  the  Dalles  of  the  Colum- 
Mi.  The  whole  volume  of  the  river  at  this  place  passed  between  the 
^^  of  a  chasm,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  rent  through 
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the  basaltic  strata  which  firm  the  Tallej-roek  of  the  region.  At  tin 
narrowest  place,  we  found  the  breadth,  by  measorement,  58  yards,  and 
the  average  hight  of  the  walls  aboye  the  water  25  feet ;  ibrming  a 
trough  between  the  rocks— whence  the  name,  probably  applied  by  a  Can- 
adian Yoyageur.  The  mass  of  water,  in  the  present  low  state  of  the 
river,  passed  swiftly  between,  deep  and  black,  and  curled  into  many  small 
whirlpools  and  counter  currents,  but  unt^oken  by  foam,  and  so  still  that 
scarcely  the  sound  of  a  ripple  was  heard.  The  rock,  for  a  eoi»iderable 
distance  from  the  river,  was  worn  over  a  large  porti<»i  of  its  surface  iato 
circular  holes  and  well-like  cavities,  by  the  abrasion  of  the  river,  windv 
at  the  season  of  high  waters,  is  spread  out  over  the  adjoining  bottoms. 

In  the  recent  passage  through  this  chasm,  an  unfortunate  event  had 
occurred  to  Mr.  Applegate's  party,  in  the  loss  of  one  of  theb  boa^ 
which  had  been  carried  under  water  in  the  midst  of  the  DaHes^  and  two 
of  Mr.  Applegate's  children  and  one  man  drowned.  This  nusfortimewii 
attributed  only  to  want  of  skOl  in  the  steersman,  as  at  this  season  then 
was  no  impediment  to  navigation ;  although  the  place  is  entirely  impas- 
sable at  high  water,  when  boats  pass  safely  over  the  great  falls  above, 
in  the  submerged  state  in  which  they  then  find  themselves. 

We  passed  rapidly  three  our  four  miles  down  the  level  vall^,  and  ot- 
camped  near  the  mission.  The  character  of  the  forest  growth  ben 
changes,  and  we  found  ourselves,  with  pleasure,  again  among  the  oaki 
and  other  forest-trees  of  the  east,  to  which  we  luul  long  been  strangm; 
and  the  hospitable  and  kind  reception  with  which  we  were  welcomed 
among  our  country  people  at  the  mission,  aided  the  momentary  illnsioa 
of  home. 

Two  good-looking  wooden  dwelling-houses,  and  a  large  school-booM^ 
with  stables,  bam,  and  garden,  and  large  deared  fields  between  the 
houses  and  the  river  bank,  on  which  were  scattered  the  wooden  bats  of 
an  Indian  village,  gave  to  the  valley  the  cheerful  ajid  bn^  air  of  dTiIi- 
zation,  and  bad  in  our  eyes  an  appearance  of  abundant  and  enviaUe 
comfort 

Our  land  journey  found  here  its  western  termination.  The  delay  ii* 
volved  in  getting  our  camp  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Columbia,  aid 
in  opening  a  road  through  the  continuous  forest  to  Vancouver,  rendered 
a  journey  along  the  river  impracticable ;  and  on  this  side  the  usual  road 
across  the  mountain  required  strong  and  fresh  animals,  there  being  aa 
interval  of  three  days  in  which  they  could  obtain  no  food.  I  tbeiefon 
wrote  immediately  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  directing  him  to  abandon  the  earti 
at  the  Walahwalah  missionary  station,  and  as  soon  ais  the  necessary  pack* 
saddles  could  be  made,  which  his  party  required,  meet  me  at  the  DalH 
from  which  point  I  proposed  to  commence  our  homeward  journey.  The 
day  after  our  arrival  being  Sunday,  no  business  could  be  done  at  the 
mission ;  but  on  Monday,  Mr.  Perkins  assisted  me  in  procuring  from  the 
Indians  a  large  canoe,  in  which  I  designed  to  complete  our  josmej  lo 
Vancouver,  where  I  expected  to  obtain  the  necessary  supply  of  profiB- 
ions  and  stores  for  our  winter  journey.  Three  Indians,  from  the  fiunily 
to  whom  the  canoe  belonged,  were  engaged  to  assist  in  working  her  du- 
ring the  voyage,  and,  wit£  them,  our  water  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Pww 
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and  myseli^  with  Beniier  and  Jacob  Dodson.  In  charge  of  the  party 
wMeh  was  to  remain  at  the  Dalles  I  left  Carson,  with  instractions  to 
oecapy  the  people  in  making  pack-saddles  and  refitting  their  equipage. 
The  tUL^^  Arom  whioh  we  were  to  take  the  canoe  was  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  about  ten  miles  below,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tinanens  creek ; 
and  while  Mr.  Prenss  proceeded  down  the  river  with  the  instruments,  in 
a  little  canoe  paddled  bj  two  Indians,  Mr.  Perkins  accompanied  me  with 
the  remainder  of  the  party  bj  land.  The  last  of  the  emigrants  had  just 
left  the.Dalles  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  traveling  some  by  water  and 
others  by  land,  making  ark-like  rafts,  on  which  they  had  embarked  their 
families  and  households,  with  their  large  wagons  and  other  furniture, 
while  their  stock  was  driven  along  the  shore. 

For  about  five  miles  below  the  Dalles,  the  river  is  narrow,  and  proba- 
bly very  deep ;  but  during  this  distance  it  is  somewhat  open,  with  grassy 
bottoms  on  the  left.  Entering,  then,  among  the  lower  mountains  of  the 
Cascade  range,  it  assumes  a  general  chmvcter,  and  high  and  steep  rocky 
hills  shut  it  in  on  either  nde,  rising  abruptly  in  places  to  the  Mght  of 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  and  gradually  acquiring  a  more 
mountainous  character  as  the  river  approaches  the  Cascades. 

After  an  hour's  travel,  when  the  sun  was  nearly  down,  we  searched 
along  the  shore  for  a  pleasant  place,  and  halted  to  prepare  supper.  We 
had  been  well  supplied  by  our  friends  at  the  mission  with  delicious  salted 
salmon,  whkh  had  been  taken  at  the  &ttest  season ;  also,  with  potatoes, 
bread,  cofiTee,  and  sugar.  We  were  delighted  at  a  change  in  ojar  mode 
^  traveling  and  living.  The  canoe  sailed  smoothly  down  the  river ;  at 
night  we  encamped  upon  the  shore,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions 
supplied  the  first  of  wants.  We  enjoyed  the  contrast  which  it  presented 
to  our  late  toilsome  marchings,  our  night  watchings,  and  our  frequent 
privation  of  food.  We  were  a  motley  group,  but  all  happy ;  three  un- 
known Indians ;  Jacob,  a  colored  man ;  Mr.  Preuss,  a  German;  Bemier, 
Creole  French ;  and  myself 

Being  now  upon  the  ground  explored  by  the  South  Sea  Expedition 
under  Captain  Wilkes,  and  having  accomplbhed  the  object  of  uniting 
my  survey  with  his,  and  thus  presenting  a  connected  exploration  from 
tfa^  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  winter  being  at  hand,  I  deemed  it 
aeeeesary  to  economize  time  by  voyaging  in  the  night,  as  is  customary 
here,  to  avoid  the  high  winds,  which  rise  with  the  morning,  and  decline 
with  the  day. 

Accordingly,  after  an  hour's  halt  we  again  embarked,  and  resumed  our 
pleasant  voyage  down  the  river.  The  wind  rose  to  a  gale  aft^r  several 
hours ;  but  the  moon  was  very  bright ;  and  the  wind  was  fair,  and  the 
eaooe  glanced  rapidly  down  Uie  stream,  the  waves  breaking  into  foam 
alongside ;  and  our  night  voyage,  as  the  wind  bore  us  rapidly  along  be- 
tween the  dark  mountains,  was  wild  and  interesting.  About  midnight 
we  put  to  the  shore  on  a  rocky  beach,  behind  which  was  a  dark-looking 
vine  forest.  We  built  up  large  fires  among  the  rocks,  which  were  in 
large  masses  round  about ;  and,  arranging  our  blankets  on  the  most  sheU 
ieied  places  we  could  find,  passed  a  delightful  night 
AAer  an  early  breakfast,  at  daylight  we  resumed  our  journey,  the 
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weather  being  clear  and  beaotifdl,  and  the  river  smooth  and  stilL  Ob 
either  side  the  moontaiBs  are  all  pine-timbered,  rod^,  and  high.  Wo 
were  now  approaching  one  of  the  marked  featoies  of  the  lower  Colvabia 
where  the  riTer  forms  a  great  cascade,  with  a  series  of  rapids,  in  breaking 
through  the  range  of  mountains  to  which  the  lofty  peaks  of  Mount  Hood 
and  St  Helens  belong,  and  which  rise  as  great  pillars  of  snow  on  either 
side  of  the  passage.  The  ^ain  branch  of  tha  Sacramento  river,  and 
the  Tlamaih,  issue  in  cascades  from  this  range;  and  the  Go]nmbi% 
breaking  through  it  in  a  succession  of  cascades,  gives  the  idea  of  cascades 
to  the  whole  range ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Casqadi  Ranco,  which  it 
bears,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  Coast  Range  lower  down.  In  mak- 
ing a  short  turn  to  the  south,  the  riyer  forms  the  cascades  in  breaking 
over  a  point  of  agglomerated  masses  of  rock,  leaving  a  handsome  bay 
to  the  right,  with  several  rocky,  pine-covered  islands,  and  the  mooatains 
sweep  at  a  distance  around  a  cove  where  several  small  streams  enter  tht 
bay.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  halted  on  the  left  bank,  above  the  cascades^ 
where  there  were  several  Indian  huts,  and  where  our  guides  signified  it  was 
customary  to  hire  Indians  to  assist  in  making  the  j>oriage.  Wh«i  trttvd* 
ing  with  a  boat  as  light  as  a  canoe,  which  may  easily  be  oarried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Indians,  this  is  nmch  the  better  side  of  the  river  fbr  the 
portage,  as  the  ground  here  is  very  good  and  level,  being  a  handsoiie 
bottom,  which  I  remarked  was  covered  (as  was  now  always  ike  ctu$ 
along  the  river)  with  a  growth  of  green  and  f^h-looking  grass.  It 
was  long  before  we  could  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Indiaiis ; 
but  at  length,  when  they  had  first  received  the  price  of  their  assistance 
in  goods,  they  went  vigorously  to  work ;  and  in  «  Sorter  time  than  had 
been  occupied  in  making  our  arrangements,  the  canoe,  instruments,  and 
baggage  were  carried  through  (a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile)  to  the 
bank  l^low  the  main  cascade,  where  we  again  embarked,  the  wat^  b^ng 
white  with  foam  fh>m  among  the  ugly  rocks,  and  boiling  into  a  thousand 
whirlpools.  The  boat  passed  with  great  rapidity,  crosdng  and  recfoss* 
ing  in  the  eddies  of  the  current.  After  pas^g  through  about  two- miles 
of  broken  water,  we  ran  some  wild-looking  rapids,  which  u«  called  thi 
Lower  Rapids,  being  the  last  on  the  river,  which  below  is  tranqnfl  aad 
smooth— a  broad,  magnificent  stream.  On  a  low  broad  point  on  tiw 
right  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  lower  end  of  these  n^Mds,  were  pitched 
many  tents  of  the  emigrants,  who  were  waiting  here  for  their  friends 
from  above,  or  for  boats  and  provisions  which  were  expected  fh>m  Yalieoi* 
ver.  In  our  passage  down  the  rapids,  I  had  noticed  their  camps  along 
the  shore,  or  transporting  their  goods  across  the  portage.  This  portage 
makes  a  head  of  navigation,  ascending  the  river.  It  is  about  two  aalki 
in  length ;  and  above,  to  the  Dalles,  is  45  miles  of  smooth  and  good 
navigation. 

On  arriving  at  Fort  Yanoonver  I  waited  ipon  Dr.  McLaughlin,  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Ck>mpany,  in  the  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  who  received  me  with  the  courtesy  and  faospitaUtj 
for  which  he  has  been  eminentiy  distinguished,  and  whk^  makes  a  focei- 
ble  and  delightftil  impression  on  a  traveler  from  the  long  wilderness  from 
which  we  had  issued.    I  was  immediately  supplied  by  him  with  the  neo- 
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Btoiw  ftiid  proTifiions  to  refit  and  sapport  my  party  in  onr  contem- 
plated winter  jonmey  to  the  States ;  and  also  with  a  Mackinaw  boat  and : 
emn/oea,  manned  with  Canadian  and  Iroqnois  royagenrs  and  Indians,  for 
their  transportation  to  the  Dalles  of  the  Colnmbia.  In  addition  to  this 
efficient  kindness,  I  received  from  him  a  warm  and  gratifying  sympathy 
in  the  suffering  which  his  great  experience  led  him  to  anticipate  for  ns  in 
our  homeward  jonmey,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  and  credit  for 
any  officers  of  the  Hndson  Bay  Company  into  whose  posts  we  might  be 
driven  by  nnezpected  misfortune. 

Of  course,  tl^  future  supplies  for  my  party  were  paid  for,  bills  on  the 
Ooyemment  of  the  TTnited  States  being  readily  taken ;  but  every  hospit- 
able attention  was  extended  to  me,  and  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  take 
a  room  in  the  fort,  "and  to  make  myself  at  home  while  I  stayed," 

1  fouml  many  American  emigrants  at  the  fort;  others  had  already 
croflBed  the  river  into  their  land  of  promise — the  Walahmette  valley. 
Others  were  daily  arriving;  and  all  of  them  have  been  fomished  with 
shelter,  so  far  as  it  could  be  afforded  by  the  buildings  connected  with  the 
e^^Uishment  Necessary  clothing  and  provisions  (the  latter  to  be  re- 
turned in  kind  from  the  produce  of  their  labor)  were  also  furnished. 
This  friendly  assistance  was  of  very  great  value  to  the  emigrants,  whose 
families  were  otherwise  exposed  to  much  suffering  in  the  winter  rains, 
which  had  now  commenced ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  in  want  of  all 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Those  who  had  taken  a  water  convey- 
anee  at  the  Nez  Perce  fort  continued  to  arrive  safely,  with  no  other  acci- 
dent  than  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  party  which  had  crossed 
over  the  Cascade  Mountains  were  reported  to  have  lost  a  number  of 
their  animals;  and  those  who  had  driven  their  stock  down  the  Co- 
lnmbia had  brought  them  safely  in,  and  found  for  them  a  ready  and  very 
profitaMe  maricet,  and  were  already  proposing  to  return  to  the  States  in 
the  npring  for  another  supply. 

In  the  space  of  two  days  our  preparations  had  been  completed,  and 
we  were  r^y  to  set  ut  on  our  return.  It  would  have  been  very  gratifying 
to  have  gone  down  to  the  Pacific,  and,  solely  in  the  interest  ami  love  of 
geography,  to  have  seen  the  ocean  on  the  western  as  well  as.  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  continent,  so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  completeness  to  the 
geographical  picture  which  had  been  formed  in  our  minds ;  but  the  rainy 
season  had  now  regularly  set  in,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  fogs  and  rain, 
which  left  no  beauty  in  any  scenery,  and  obstructed  observations.  The 
object  of  my  instmctions  had  been  entirely  fulfilled  in  having  connected 
our  reconnoisance  with  the  surveys  of  Captain  Wilkes;  and  although  it 
would  have  been  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  terminate  here  also  our 
rader  astronomical  observations,  I  was  not,  for  such  a  reason,  justified  to 
make  a  delay  in  waiting  for  favorable  weather. 

Near  sunset  of  the  10th  of  November  the  boats  left  the  fort,  and  en- 
camped after  making  only  a  few  miles.  Our  flotilla  consisted  of  a  Mack- 
inaw barge  and  tlufee  canoes — one  of  them  that  in  which  we  had  de- 
scended the  river—- and  a  party  in  all  of  twenty  men.  One  of  the 
emigrants,  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Missouri,  who  had  left  his  family  and  property 
at  ue  Dalles,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  return 
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of  our  bofttB  to  bring  them  down  to  Yanconrer.  This  genUeman,  uiMfi 
ae  the  Messrs.  Applegate,  and  others  of  the  emigrants  whom  I  saw, 
possessed  intelligence  and  character,  with  the  moral  and  intelleetul 
stamina,  as  well  as  the  enterprise,  which  give  solidity  and  respectabilitj 
to  l^e  foundation  of  colonies. 


THB    PACIFIC    EBGION    BXPLORBD. 

On  the  18th  we  arrired  at  the  Dalles.  Carson  had  remored  the  camp 
np  the  rirer  a  little  newrer  to  the  hills,  where  the  animals  had  better 
grass.  We  fonnd  every  thing  in  good  order,  and  arrtted  jnst  in  time  to 
partake  of  an  excellent  roast  of  California  beef.  >  My  friend,  Mr.  Otlpin, 
had  arrived  in  advance  of  the  party.  His  object  in  visiting  this  conntij 
had  been  to  lObtain  correct  information  of  the  Walahmette  s^tlemeotB; 
and  he  had  reached  this  point  in  his  jouniey,  highly  pleased,  with  the 
conntry  over  which  he  had  traveled,  and  with  invigorated  heakh.  On 
the  following  day  he  eontinned  his  jotimey,  in  oar  retoming  boats,  to 
Vancouver. 

The  camp  was  now  occopied  in  making  the  necessary  preparations  for 
onr  homeward  jonmey,  which,  though  homeward,  contemplated  a  new 
route,  and  a  great  circuit  to  the  south  and  southeast,  and  the  exploratioo 
of  the  Great  Basin  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada.  Three  principal  objects  were  indicated,  by  repoit  or  by  maps,  as 
being  on  this  route ;  the  character  or  existence  of  which  I  wished  to  ai* 
certain,  and  which  I  assumed  as  landmarks,  or  leading  points,  on  the 
projected  line  of  return.  The  first  of  these  points  was  the  Tkmiaih  lake, 
on  the  table-land  between  the  head  of  Fail  river,  which  comes  to  the 
Columbia,  and  the  Sacramento,  which  goes  to  the  Bay  of  Sao  Fran- 
cisco ;  and  from  which  lake  a  river  of  the  same  name  makes  its  way  west* 
wardly  direct  to  the  ocean.  This  lake  and  rirer  are  often  called  Klamd^ 
but  I  have  chosen  to  write  its  name  according  to  the  Indian  pronsncia- 
tion.  The  position  of  this  li^e,  on  the  inland  commnnicatioa  between 
Oregon  and  California ;  its  proximity  to  the  demarcadoQ  boundary  cf 
latitude  42^ ;  its  imputed  double  character  of  lake,  or  meadow,  accordiag 
to  the  season  of  the  year ;  and  the  hostile  and  warlike  character  attribated 
to  the  Indians  about  it  —  all  made  it  a  desirable  object  to  visit  aod  ex- 
amine*. From  this  lake,  our  course  was  intended  to  be  about  sootheast, 
to  a  reported  lake  cdled  Mary's  at  some  days'  joomey  in  the  Great 
Basin;  and  thence,  still  on  southeast,  to  the  reputed  Buenaventura 
river,  which  has  had  a  place  in  so  many  maps,  and  countenanced  the 
belief  of  the  existence  of  a  great  river  flowing  from  the  Rocky  Moon* 
tidns  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  From  the  Buenaventura  the  next 
point  was  intended  to  be  in  that  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which 
includes  the  heads  of  Arkansas  river,  and  of  the  opp(»te  waters  of  the 
Califomian  gulf;  and  thence  down  the  Arkansas  to  Bent's  fort,  and 
home.    Thip  was  our  projected  line  of  return — a  great  part  of  it  sbso* 
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HUHj  new  to  geogt^phical,  botanical,  and  geolo^al  science — and  the 
sobject  of  reports  in  relation  to  lakes,  rivers,  deserts,  and  savages  hardly 
above  the  condition  of  mere  wild  animals,  which  inflamed  desire  to  know 
what  this  terra  incogmta  really  contained. 

It  was  a  serioQS  enterprise,  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  to  under- 
take the  traverse  of  snch  a  region,  and  with  a  party  consisting  only  of 
twenty-five  persons,  and  they  of  many  nations — American,  French,  Ger- 
man, Canadian,  Indian,  and  colored — asd  most  of  them  yonng,  several 
of  them  being  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  All  knew  that  a  strange 
country  was  to  be  explored,  and  dangers  and  hardships  to  be  encoun- 
tered; but  no  one  blenched  at  the  prospect.  On  the  contrary,  courage 
and  confidence  animated  the  whole  party.  Cheerfdlness,  readiness,  sub- 
ordination, i»rompt  obedience,  characterized  all;  nor  did  any  extremity 
of  peril  or  privation,  to  which  we  were  afterwards  exposed,  ever  belie, 
or  derogate  from,  the  fine  sphrit  of  this  brave  and  generous  commence^ 
ment 

For  the  support  of  the  party,  I  had  provided  at  Vancouver  a  supply 
of  provisions  for  not  less  than  three  months,  consisting  principally  of 
flour,  peas,  and  tallow-^ the  latter  being  used  in  cooking ;  and,  in  addi^^ 
tion  to  this,  I  had  purchased  at  the  misgion  some  California  cattle,  which 
were  to  be  driven  on  the  hoof.  We  had  104  mules  and  horses — part  of 
the  latter  procured  from  the  Indians  about  the  mission ;  and  for  the 
sustenance  of  which,  our  reliance  was  upon  the  grasfi^  which  we  should 
find,  and  the  soft  porous  wood  which  was  to  be  substituted  when  there 
was  none. 

Our  preparations  had  been  fully  completed,  and  to-day  we  commenced 
our  journey.  The  little  wagon  which  had  hitherto  carried  the  instru- 
ments, I  judged  it  necessary  to  abandon ;  and  it  was  accordingly  pre- 
sented to  the  mission.  In  all  our  long  traveling,  H  had  never  been  over- 
turned or  injured  by  any  accident  of  the  roiS ;  and  the  only  things 
broken  were  the  glass  lamps,  and  one  of  the  front  panels,  which  had  been 
kicked  out, by  an  unruly  Indian  horse.  The  howitzer  was  the  only 
wheeled  carriage  now  remaining.  We  started  about  noon,  when  the 
weather  had  become  disagreeably  cold,  with  flurries  of  snow.  Our  friend 
Mr.  Perkins,  whose  kindness  had  been  active  and  efficient  during  our 
stay,  accompanied  us  several  miles  on  our  road;  when  he  bade  us  fare^ 
well  and  consigned  us  to  the  care  of  our  guides.  Ascending  to  the 
uplands  beyond  the  southern  fork  of  the  Tinanens  creek,  we  found  the 
snow  lying  on  the  ground  in  frequent  patches,  although  the  pasture  ap* 
peared  good,  and  the  new  short  grass  was  fresh  and  green.  We  traveled 
over  high,  hilly  land,  and  encamped  on  a  Httle  branch  of  Tinanens  creek, 
where  there  were  good  grass  and  timber. 

About  11  o'clock,  on  the  10th  of  December,  we  reached  a  spring  of 
cold  water  on  the  edge  of  a  savannah,  or  grassy  meadow,  which  our 
guuies  informed  us  was  an  arm  of  the  Tlamatb  Lake ;  and  a  few  miles 
farther  we  entered  upon  an  extensive  meadow,  or  lake  of  grass  surround^ 
ed  by  timbered  mountains.  This  was  the  Tktmath  Lake.  It  was  ft 
l^turesque  and  beautiful  spot^  and  rendered  more  attractive  to  us  by  the 
abundant  and  excellent  grass,  which  our  animals,  after  traveling  througli 
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pine  forests,  so  mnbh  needed ;  but  the  broad  sheet  of  w«ter  which  consll- 
tntes  a  lake  was  not  to  be  seen.  Overlooking  it,  immediatelj  west,  were 
several  snowj  knobs,  belonging  to  what  we  have  considered  a  branch  of 
the  Cascade  Range.  A  low  point,  covered  with  pines,  made  ont  into 
the  lake,  which  afforded  ns  a  good  place  for  an  encampn^ent  and  for  the 
security  of  onr  horses,  which  were  guarded  in  view  on  the  open  meadow. 
The  character  of  courage  and  hostility  attributed  to  the  Indians  in  thli 
quarter  induced  more  than  usual  precaution ;  and,  seeing  smokes  rising 
from  the  middle  of  the  lake  (or  savannah)  and  along  the  opposite  shores, 
I  directed  the  howitzer  to  be  fired.  It  was  the  first  time  that  our  guides 
had  seen  it  discharged ;  and  the  bursting  of  the  shell  at  a  distance,  which 
was  something  like  the  second  fire  of  the  gun,  amazed  and  bewildered 
them  with  delight  It  inspired  them  with  triumphant  feelings ;  but  on 
the  camps  at  a  distance  the  effect  was  different,  for  the  smokes  in  the  lake 
and  on  the  shores  immediately  disappeared. 

The  point  on  which  we  were  encamped  forms,  with  the  opposite  east- 
em  shore,  a  narrow  neck,  connecting  the  body  of  the  lake  with  a  deep 
cove  or  bay  which  receives  the  principal  affluent  stream,  and  over  the 
greater  part  of  which  the  water  (or  rather  ice)  was  at  this  time  dispersed 
Si  shallow  pools.  Among  the  grass,  and  scattered  over  the  prairie  lake, 
appeared  to  be  similar  marshes.  It  is  simply  a  shallow  basin,  which,  for 
a  short  period  at  the  time  of  melting  snows,  4s  covered  with  water  from 
the  neighboring  mountains ;  but  th&  probably  soon  runs  off*,  and  leaves 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  a  green  savannah,  through  the  midst  at 
which  the  river  Tlamath,  which  flows  to  the  ocean,  winds  its  way  to  the 
outlet  on  the  southwestern  ade. 

No  Indians  made  their  appectranee,  and  I  determined  to  pay  tiiem  • 
visit  Accordingly  the  people  were  gathered  together,  aiul  we  rode  ont 
towards  the  village  in  ^e  middle  of  the  lake  which  one  of  onr  gafdes 
had  previously  visited.  It  could  not  be  directly  approached,  as  a  large 
part  of  the  lake  appeared  a  marsh ;  and  there  were  sheets  of  ice  among 
the  grass  on  which  our  horses  could  not  keep  their  footing.  We  there- 
fore followed  the  guide  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  forest ;  and 
then  turned  off  towards  the  village,  which  we  soon  began  to  see  was  a  ht 
large  huts,  on  the  tops  of  which  were  collected  the  Indians.  When  we 
had  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village,  two  persons  were  seen  ad- 
vancing to  meet  us ;  and,  to  please  the  fkncy  of  our  guides,  we  ranged 
ourselves  into  a  long  line,  riding  abreast,  while  they  galloped  ahead  to 
meet  the  strangers. 

We  were  surprised,  on  riding  up,  to  find  one  of  them  a  woman,  hav- 
ing never  before  known  a  squaw  to  take  any  part  in  the  business  of  war. 
They  were  the  village  chief  and  his  wife,  who,  in  excitement  and  alarm 
at  the  unusual  event  and  appearance,  had  come  out  to  meet  their  fate 
together.  The  chief  was  a  very  prepossessing  Indian  with  handsome 
features,  uid  a  singularly  soft  and  agr^ble  voice -^  so  remarkable  as  to 
attract  general  notice. 

The  huts  were  grouped  together  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  whieb,  from 
being  spread  ont  in  a  shallow  mareh  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  wtf 
eoUected  here  into  a  single  stream.    They  were  large  round  hnts,  ptf- 
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haps  20  feet  in  diameter,  with  roanded  tops,  on  wfaieh  was  the  door  bj 
which  they  descended  into  the  interior.  Within;  they  were  supported  by 
|»ost8  and  beams. 

Almost  like  plants,  these  people  seem  to  have  adapted  theaselves  to 
the  soil,  and  to  be  growing  on  what  the  immediate  locality  afforded. 
Their  only  subsistence  at  the  time  appeared  to  be  a  small  fish,  great  qnan- 
tities  of  which,  that  had  been  smoked  and  dried,  were  suspended  on 
strings,  about  the  lodge.  Heaps  of  straw  were  lying  around ;  and  their 
residence  in  the  midst  of  grass  and  rushes,  had  taught  them  a  peculiai^ 
skill  in  converting  this  material  to  useful  purposes.  Their  shoes  were 
made  of  straw  or  grass,  whkjh  seemed  well  adapted  for  a  snowy  country; 
Bnd  the  women  wore  on  their  heads  a  closely-woven  basket,  which  made 
a  rery  ^ood  cap.  Among  other  things,  were  party-colored  mats  about 
four  feet  square,  which  we  purchased  to  lay  on  the  snow  under  our  blank- 
ets, and  to  use  for  table-cloths. 

Numbers  of  singular-looking  dogs,  resembling  wolves,  were  sitting  on 
the  tops  of  the  huts ;  and  of  these  we  purchased  a  young  one,  which, 
after  its  birthplace,  was  named  Tlamath.  The  language  spoken  by  these 
Indians  is  different  from  that  of  the  Shoshonee  and  Oolurabia  River 
tribes ;  and  otherwise  than  by  signs  they  cannot  understand  each  other. 
They  made  us  comprehend  that  they  were  at  war  with  the  people  who 
lived  to  the  southward  and  to  the  eastward ;  but  I  could  obtain  from 
them  no  certain  information.  The  river  on  whfeh  they  live  enters  the 
Cascade  mountains  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  and  breaks  thtpngh 
tiiem  by  a  passage  impracticable  for  travelers ;  but  over  the  mountains, 
to  the  northward,  are  passes  which  present  no  other  obstacle  than  in 'the 
almost  impenetrable  forests.  Unlike  any  Indians  we  had  previously  seen, 
tiiese  wore  shells  in  their  noses.  We  returned  to  our  camp,  after  remain- 
ing here  an  hour  or  two,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Indians. 

In  order  to  recruit  a  little  the  strength  of  our  animals,  and  obtain  some 
acquaintance  with  the  locality,  we  remained  here  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  By  observation,  the  latitude  of  the  camp  was  42^  56'  51", 
and  the  diameter  of  the  lake,  or  meadow,  as  has  been  intimated,  about 
20  miles.  It  is  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  spot,  and,  under  the  hand  of 
cultivation,  might  become  ^  little  paradise.  Game  is  found  in  the  for- 
est, timbered  and  snowy  mountains  skirt  it,  and  fertility  characterizes  it. 
Situated  near  the  heads  of  three  rivers,  and  on  the  line  of  inland  com- 
munication with  California,  and  near  to  Indians  noted  for  treachery,  it 
will  naturally,  in  the  progress  of  the  settlement  of  Oregon,  become  a 
point  for  military  occupation  and  settlement  ( 

Prom  Tlamath  Lake,  the  fbrther  continuation  of  our  voyage  assumed 
a  character  of  discovery  and  exploration,  which,  from  the  Indians  here, 
we  could  obtain  no  information  to  direct,  and  where  the  imaginary  maps 
of  the  country,  instead  of  assisting,  exposed  us  to  suffering  and  defeat. 
In  our  journey  across  the  desert,  Mary's  Lake,  and  the  famous  Buena- 
ventura River,  were  two  points  on  which  I  relied  to  recruit  the  animals 
and  repose  the  party.  Forming,  agreeably  to  the  best  maps  in  my 
possession,  a  connected  water-line  from4he  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  I  felt  no  other  anxiety  than  to  pass  safely  across  the  in* 
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MTTeniDg  desert  to  the  banks  of  the  BQeoaVentiura,  where,  in  the  softer 
climate  of  a  more  aowtikero  I(^titade,  oor  horses  might  find  grass  to  sus- 
tain them,  and  onrseives  be  sheltered  from  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  froa 
the  inhospitable  desert.  The  guides  who  had  conducted  us  thus  far  on 
our  jonmej  were  about  to  return ;  and  I  endeavored  in  vain  to  obtain 
others  to  lead  us,  even  for  a  few  days,  in  the  direction  (east)  which  ire 
wished  to  go.  The  chief  to  whom  I  applied  alleged  the  want  of  horses, 
and  the  snow  on  the  mountaina  across  which  ;onr  course  would  carry  as, 
and  the  sickness  of  his  family,  as  reasons  for  refusing  to  go  with  us. 

Next  morning  the  camp  was  thronged  with  Tlamath  Indians  from  the 
southeastern  shore  of  the  lake ;  but,  knowing  the  treacherous  disposition 
which  is  a  remarkable  charaetenstic  of  the  Indians  south  of  the  Colom- 
bia, the  camp  was  kept  constantly  on  its  guard.  I  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  disasters  #hich  Smith  and  other  travelers  had  met  with  in  this  coun- 
try, and  therefore  was  equally  vigilant  in  guarding  agMust  treachery  and 
violence. 

According  to  the  best  information  I  had  been  able  to  obtain  from  the 
Indians,  in  a  few  days'  traveling  we  shonld  reach  another  large  water, 
probably  a  lake,  wfaach  they  imlicated  exactly  in  the  course  we  weie 
about  to  pursi^e.  We  struck  our  tents  at  10  o'clock,  and  crossed  the  lake 
in  a  nearly  east  du^eedon^  where  it  has  the  least  extension — the  breadtk 
of  the  arm  being  nere  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  There  were  ponds 
of  ice,  with  but  little  grass,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  get  the  pack^anisaiUs  across,  which  fell  frequently,  and  conld 
not  get  up  with  their  loads>  unassisted.  The  morning  was  v^ry  unpleas- 
ant, snow  falling  at  intervals  in  large  flakes,  and  the  sky  dark.  In  about 
two  hours  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  animals  over ;  and,  after  tra?eluig 
another  hour  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  we  turned  up  into  a 
cove  where  there  was  a  sheltered  place  among  the  timber,  wiUi  good 
grass,  and  eneamped.  The  Indians,  who  had  accompanied  us  so  far,  re- 
turned to  their  village  on  the  southeastern  shore.  Among  the  pines  here, 
I  noticed  some  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter. 

We  ti^veled  on  the  16th  through  snow  about  three  feet  deep,  which, 
being  crusted,  very  much  cut  the  feet  of  our  animals.  The  monotaia 
still  gradnaQy  rose ;  we  crossed  several  spring  heads  covered  with  quak- 
ing asp ;  -otherwise  it  was  idl  pine  forest.  The  air  was  dark  with  falling 
snow,  which  every  where  weighed  down  the  trees..  The  depths  of  the 
forest  were  profbondly  still ;  and  below,  we  scarcely  felt  a  breath  of  the 
wind  which  whirled  the  snow  through  their  hranchea.  I  found  that  it 
required  some  exertion  of  constancy  to  adhere  steadily  to  one  course 
through  the  woods^  when  we  were  uncertain  how  far  the  forest  extended, 
or  what  lay  beyond ;  and^  on  account  of  our  animals,  it  would  be  bad  to 
spend  another  night  on  the  mouniain.  Towards  noon  the  forest  looked 
clear  ahead,  appearing  suddenly  to  terminate;  and  beyond  a  certain 
point  we  could  see  no  trees.  Riding  rapidly  ahead  to  this  spot,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  verge  of  a  vertical  and  rocky  wall  of  the  mountain.  At 
our  feet — more  than  a  thousand  feet  below-^we  looked  into  a  green 
prairie  country,  in  which  a  beautiful  lake,  some  twenty  miles  in  length, 
was  spread  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  its  shores  bordered  with 
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grewk  grass.  Jnst  th^  the  sun  broke  out  among  tbe  oloods^  and  UlAmin^ 
ated  the  coantry  below,  while  around  us  the  storm  raged  fbsrc^y.  Not 
a  particle  of  lee  was  to  be  seen  on  the  lake,  or  snow  on  its  borders,  and 
all  was  like  soramer  or  spring.  The  glow  of  the  sun  in  the  valley  below 
brightened  np  onr  hearts  with  sadden  pleasure  ;  and  we  made  the  woods 
ring  with  joylhl  shouts  to  those  behind ;  and  gradually,  as  each  man  came 
np,  he  stopped  to  enjoy  the  unexpected  scene.  Shivering  on  snow  three 
feet  deep,  and  stiffening  in  a  cokl  north  wind,  we  exclaimed  at  onoe  that 
the  names  of  Summer  Lake  and  Winter  Ridge  should  be  applied  to 
these  two  proximate  places  of  such  sadden  and  violent  contrast 

We  were  now  immediately  on  the  vverge  of  the  forest  land,  in  whidi 
we  had  been  traveling  so  many  days ;  and,  looking  forward  to  the  east, 
scarce  a  tree  was  to  be  seen.  YieWed  from  our  elevation,  tbe  fsuce  of  ih» 
country  exhibited  only  rocks  and  grass,  and  presented  a  region  in  which 
the  artemisia  became  the  principal  wood,  famishing  to  its  scattered  in^ 
habitants  fuel  for  their  fires,  buildmg  material  for  their  huts,  and  shelter 
for  the  small  game  which  ministers  to  their  hanger  and  nakedness. 
Broadly  marked  by  the  boundary  at  the  mountain  wall,  and  immediately 
below  UB,  were  the  first  waters  of  the  Oreat  Interior  Baun,  which  has  Ihie 
Wahsatch  and  Bear  River  mountains  for  its  eastern,  and  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada for  its  western  rim ;  and  the  edge  of  which  we  had  entered  upwards 
of  three  months  before,  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake« 

When  we  had  sufficiently  admired  the  scene  below,  we  began  to  think 
about  descending,  which  was  here  impossible,  and  we  turned  towards  the 
north,  traveling  always  along  the  rocky  wall.  We  continued  on  for  four  or 
five  miles,  making  ineffectual  attempts  at  several  places ;  and  at  length 
Buoceeded  in  gettting  down  at  one  which  was  extremely  difficult  of  de« 
scent  Night  had  closed  in  before  the  foremost  reached  the  bottom,  and 
it  was  dark  before  we  all  found  ourselves  together  in  the  valley.  There 
were  ibree  or  four  half-dead  dry  cedar-trees  on  the  shore,  and  those  who 
first  arrived  kindled  bright  fires  to  light  on  the  others.  One  of  the  mules 
roll^  over  and  over  two  or  three  hundred  feet  into  a  ravine,  but  recov* 
ered  himself  without  any  other  injury  thaQ  to  his  pack ;  and  the  howitzer 
was  left  midway  the  mountain  until  morning.  By  observation,  the 
latitude  of  this  encathpment  is  42^  57'  22^ \  It  delayed  us  until  aear 
noon  the  next  day  to  recover  ourselves  and  put  every  thing  in  order ;  and 
we  made  only  a  short  camp  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  which, 
in  the  summer  temperature  we  enjoyed  to-day,  justified  the  aame  we  had 
given  it  Onr  course  would  have  taken  us  to  the  other  shore,  and  over 
the  highlands  beyond;  but  I  distrusted  the  i^pearanoe  of  the  country, 
and  deoided  to  follow  a  plainly-beaten  Indian  trail  leading  along  this 
side  of  the  lake.  We  were  now  in  a  country  where  the  scarcity  of  water 
and  of  grass  make^  traveling  dangerous,  and  great  cantion  was  neces- 
sary. 

We  were  roused  on  Christmas  morning  by  a  discharge  from  the  small- 
arms  and  howitzer,  with  which  our  people  saluted  the  day,  and  the 
name  .of  which  we  bestowed  on  a  lake.  It  was  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
in  this  remote  and  desolate  region,  in  which  it  had  been  so  commemorat 
ted.   Always,  on  days  of  religious  or  national  commemoration,  our  voya- 
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gears  expect  some  anasttal  allowance ;  and  haring  nothing  else,  I  jtkit 
Uiem  each  a  little  brandy,  (which  was  carefally  gaarded,  as  one  of  the 
moBt  nsefol  articles  a  traveler  can  carry,)  with  some  coffee  and  sugar 
which  here,  where  every  eatable  was  a  laxnry,  was  sufficient  to  mak( 
them  a  feast 

Riding  quietly  along  over  the  snow,  on  the  28th,  we  came  snddeolj 
upon  smokes  rising  among  these  boshes ;  and,  galloping  np,  we  foand  two 
huts,  open  at  the  top,  and  loosely  bailt  of  sage,  which  appeared  to  hare 
been  deserted  at  the  instant ;  and,  looking  hastily  around,  we  saw  seTenl 
Indians  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  near  by,  and  several  others  scrambling 
up  the  side.  We  t^ad  come  npon  them  so  suddenly,  that  they  had  be«a 
well-nigh  surprised  in  their  lodges. ,  A  sage  fire  was  bummg  in  tite 
middle ;  a  ftw  baskets  made  of  straw'  were  lying  about,  with  one  or  two 
rabbit-skins ;  and  there  was  a  little  grass  scattered  about,  on  which  die; 
had  been  lying.  "Tabibo — bo  I "  they  shouted  from  the  hills— a  woii 
which,  m  the  Snake  language,  signifies  white — and  remained  lookiog  at 
us  from  behind  the  rocks.  Oarson  and  Godey  rode  towards  the  hill,  bat  the 
men  ran  off  like  deer.  They  had  been  so  much  pressed,  that  a  woman 
with  two  children  had  dropped  behind  a  sage-bush  near  the  lodge,  and 
when  Carson  accidentally  stumbled  upon  her,  she  immediately  begaa 
screaming  in  the  extremity  of  fear,  and  shut  her  eyes  feist  to  avoid  seeing 
him.  She  was  brought  back  to  the  lodge,  and  we  endeavored  in  vain  to 
open  a  communication  with  the  n^en.  By  dint  of  presents,  and  fnendlj 
demonstrations,  she  was  brought  to  calmness ;  and  we  found  that  thej 
belonged  to  the  Snake  nation,  speaking  the  language  of  that  people. 
Eight  or  ten  appeared  to  live  together,  under  the  same  little  shelter; 
and  they  seemed  to  have  no  other  subsistence  than  the  roots  or  seeds  thej 
might  have  stm^  up,  and  the  hares  which  live  in  the  sage,  and  which  the; 
are  enabled  to  track-  through  the  snow,  and  are  very  skilful  in  kOling. 
Their  skins  afford  them  a  little  seantv  covering.  Herding  together 
among  bushes,  and  crouching  almost  naked  over  a  little  sage  fire,  using 
their  instinct  only  to  procure  food,  these  may  be  considered,  among 
human  beings,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  animal  creation.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  these  had  never  before  seen  the  frice  of  a  white 


Our  new  year's  eve  was  rather  a  gloomy  one.  The  result  of  our  jon^ 
ney  began  to  be  very  uncertain ;  the  country  was  singularly  unfarorable 
to  travel ;  the  grasses  being  frequently  of  a  very  unwholesome  character, 
and  the  hool^  of  our  animals  were  so  worn  and  cut  by  the  rocks,  thai 
many  of  them  were  lame,  and  could  scarcely  get  along. 

Our  situation  had  now  become  a  serious  one.  We  had  reached  uA 
run  over  the  position  where,  according  to  the  best  maps  in  my  posses- 
sion, we  should  have  found  Mary's  lake  or  river.  We  were  evidently  on 
the  verge  of  the  desert  which  had  been  reported  to  us ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  was  so  forbidding  that  I  was  afraid  to  enter  it,  and 
determined  to  bear  away  to  the  southward,  keeping  close  along  the 
mountains,  in  the  ftill  expectation  of  reaching  the  Buenaventura  Biver. 
I  put  every  man  in  the  camp  on  foot — myself,  of  course,  among  the 
rest — and  in  this  manner  lightened  by  distribution  the  loads  of  the 
animals. 
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After  a  hud  dayVi  ttftTol,  on  the  6th  of  January,  over  gvonad  of  yWd- 
log  mod  and  sand,  we  reached  some  hot  springs,  where  we  found  an 
aboadance  of  grass,  which,  though  only  tolenibly  g^ood,  made  this  place, 
with  reference  to  the  past,  a  refreshing  and  agreeable  spot. 

This  is  the  most  extraordinary  locality  of  hot  springs  we  had  met 
doriBg  the  journey.  The  basin  of  the  largest  one  has  a  circumference 
of  several  hundred  feet ;  but  there  is  at  one  extremity  a  circular  space  of 
about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  entirely  occupied  by  the  boiling  water. 
It  boils  up  at  irregular  intervals,  and  with  much  noim.  The  water 
is  clear,  and  the  spring  deep-:  a  pole  about  sixteen  feet  long  was 
aasUy  immersed  in  the  centre ;  but  we  had  no  means  of  forming  a  good 
idea  of  the  depth.  It  was  surrounded  on  the  margin  with  a  border 
of  green  grass,  and  near  the  sh<Mre  the  temperature  of  tibe  water  was  206^. 
We  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  of  the  centre,  where  the  heat  was 
greatest ;  but,  by  disperang  the  water  with  a  pole,  the  temperature  at 
the  margin  was  increased  to  208,  and  in  the  centre  it  was  doubtless 
higher.  By  driving  the  pole  towards  the  bottom,  the  water  was  osade 
to  boil  up  with  increased  force  and  noise.  There  are  several  other  inter- 
osEting  places,  where  water  and  smoke  or  gas  escape ;  but  they  would  re- 
quire a  long  description.  The  water  is  impregnated  with  common  salt, 
bat  not  so  much  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  general  cooking ;  and  a  mixture 
of  snow  made  it  pleasant  to  drink. 

Our  situation  now  required  caution.  luckding  those  which  gave  out 
firom  the  injured  condition  of  their  feet,  and  those  stolen  by  the  Indians, 
we  had  loet,  smce  leaving  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  fifteen  animals ; 
and  of  these,  nine  had  been  left  in  the  last  few  days.  I  therefore  deter- 
mined, until  we  should  reach  a  country  of  water  and  vegetation,  to  feel 
onr  way  ahead  by  having  the  line  of  route  explored  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  in  advance,  and  only  to  leave  a  present  encampment  when 
the  succeeding  one  was  known. 

We  continued  our  reconnoissance  ahead,  pursuing  a  south  direction  in 
the  basin  along  the  ridge ;  the  camp  following  slowly  after.  On  a  large 
trail  there  is  never  any  doubt  of  finding  suitable  places  for  encampments. 
We  reached  the  end  of  the  basin,  where  we  found,  in  a  hollow  of  the 
mountain  which  enclosed  it,  an  abundance  of  good  bunch-grass.  Leav- 
ing a  signal  for  the  party  to  encamp,  we  continued  our  way  up  the  hol- 
low, intending  to  see  what  lay  beyond  the  mountain.  The  hollow  was 
aevend  miles  long,  forming  a  good  pass ;  the  snow  deepening  to  about  a 
foot  as  we  neared  the  summit.  Beyond,  a  defile  between  the  mountains 
descended  rapidly  about  two  thousand  feet ;  and,  filling  up  all  the  lower 
•pace,  was  a  sheet  of  green  water,  some  twenty  miles  broad.  It  broke 
upon  our  eyes  like  the  ocean.  The  neighboring  peaks  rose  high  above 
US,  and  we  ascended  one  of  them  to  obtain  a  better  view.  The  waves 
were  curling  in  the  breeze,  and  their  dark^green  color  showed  it  to  be  a 
body  of  deep  water.  For  a  long  time  we  sat  enjoying  the  view,  for  we 
had  become  fatigued  with  mountains,  and  the  ft^  expanse  of  moving 
waves  was  very  grateful.  It  was  set  like  a  gem  in  the  mountains,  whkh, 
from  our  position,  seemed  to  enclose  it  almost  entirely.  At  the  western 
end  it  communicated  with  the  line  of  basins  we  had  left  a  few  days  since ; 
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«id  on  tb«  opposite  dde  it  swept  a  ridge  of  siowy  mointa&a,  tiii^'fool 
of  the  great  SUerra.  Its  position  at  first  indincd  us  to  beHoTe  it  Mwfk 
Lake,  bot  the  ragged  mountains  were  so  entirely  discordant  with  deeerip- 
tions  of  its  low  rashj  shores  and  open  eonntry,  that  we  concluded  it  boom 
unknown  body  of  water,  which  it  afterwards  {uroTed  to  be. 

On  our  road  down,  the  next  day,  we  saw  herds  of  mountain  shee^ 
and  encamped  on  a  liUle  stream  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  about  a  mile 
from  the  margin  of  the  water,  to  which  we  hurried  down  immedistelj. 
The  water  is  so  slightly  salt,  that,  at  first,  we  thought  it  fresh,  and  would 
be  pleasant  to  drink  when  no  other  could  be  had.  The  shore  was  rocl^, 
a  handsome  beach,  which  reminded  us  of  the  sea.  On  some  large  gnm- 
He  boulders  that  were  scattered  about  the  shore,  I  i^marked  a  ooatiog 
of  calcareous  substance,  in  some  places  a  few  indiee,  aod  in  others  a  foot 
in  thickness.  Near  our  camp,  the  hills,  which  were  of  piimitive  rock, 
were  also  covered  with  this  substance,  whic^  was  in  too  great  qoaati^ 
on  the  mountains  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  have  been  deposited  fay 
water,  and  has  the  appearance  of  haying  been  ^read  over  the  reeks  in 
mass. 

Where  we  had  halted  appeared  to  be  a  farorite  camping-plsoe  fir 
Indians. 

We  followed  again  a  broad  Indian  trail  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  to 
the  southward.  For  a  short  space  we  had  room  enough  in  the  hottooi; 
but,  after  trayeling  a  short  distance,  the  water  swept  the  foot  of  the  pre- 
cipitous mountains,  the  peaks  of  which  are  about  3,000  feet  abore  the 
lake.  The  trail  wound  along  the  base  of  these  precipices,  ag^nstwhieii 
the  water  dashed  below,  by  a  wjay  nearly  impracticable  for  the  howitiet 
During  a  greater  part  of  the  morning  the  lake  was  nearly  hid  byasaof* 
storm,  and  the  waves  broke  on  the  narrow  beach  in  a  long  line  of  fotor 
ing  serf,  five  ot  six  feet  high. 

We  encamped  on  the  shore,  opposite  a  very  remarkable  rock  in  die 
lake,  whi(^  had  attracted  our  attention  for  many  miles.  It  rose,  accord- 
ing to  our  estimate,  600  feet  above  the  water,  and,  from  the  point  we 
viewed  it,  presented  a  pretty  exact  outline  of  the  great  pyramid  of 
Cheops.  Like  other  rocks  along  the  shore,  it  seem^  to  be  inenuted 
with  calcareous  cement  This  striking  feature  suggested  a  name  for  tbe 
lake,  and  I  called  it  Pyramid  Lake ;  and  though  it  may  be  deemed  bj 
some  a  fanciful  resemblance,  I  can  undertake  to  say  that  the  future  liaT- 
eler  will  find  much  more  striking  resemblance  between  this  rock  and  tke 
pyramids  of  £gypt»  than  there  is  between  them  and  the  object  from  wiuck 
they  take  their  name. 

The  elevation  of  this  lake  above  the  sea  is  4,890  feet,  being  n^ly  tOO 
feet  higher  than  the  dreat  Salt  Lake,  from  which  it  lies  nearly  west,  aod 
distant  about  eight  degrees  of  longitude.  The  position  and  elefatica 
of  this  lake  make  it  an  object  of  geographical  interest  It  is  the  o<wre^ 
lake  to  the  western  rim,  as  the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  to  the  eastern  rim,  of 
the  Oreat  Basin  which  lies  between  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moootaitf 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada — and  the  extent  and  character  of  which,  itt 
whole  circumfisrence  and  contents,  it  is  so  desirable  to  know. 

Examining  into  the  condition  of  the  animals,  I  found  their  feet  so 
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viufli^^  Ap  bjr  the*  rodks^  and  so  mwnj.  of  them  lamei  tbat  it  was  eyi- 
delitlj  impo88tt>le  that  thej  could  cross  the  coantry  to  the  Roeky  Moon-* 
tains.  Bvery  pieee  of  iron  that  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  had  been 
csoDTerted  into  nails,  and  we  could  make  no  farther  nse  of  the  shoes  we 
had  remaining.  I  therefore  determined  to  abandon  mj  eastern  course, 
ABd  to  cross  ^  Sierra  Nevada  into  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  where* 
ever  a  practicable  pass  could  be  found.  My  decision  was  heard  with  joy 
bj  the  people,  and  diffused  new  life  throughout  the  camp. 

We  had  scarcely  lighted  our  fires,  on  the  night  of  the  8 1st,  when  the 
camp  was  crowded  with  nearly  naked  Indians ;  some  of  them  were  fur- 
nished with  long  nets  in  addition  to  bow^  and  appeared  to  have  been  out 
on  the  sage  hills  to  hunt  rabbits.  These  nets  were  perhaps  thirty  to  forty 
feet  long,  kept  upright  in  the  ground  by  slight  sticks  at  intervals,  and 
were  made  from  a  kind  of  wild  hemp,  very  much  resembling  in  manufao* 
tore  those  common  among  the  Indians  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  They 
came  among  us  without  any  fear,  and  scattered  themselves  about  the 
fires,  mainly  occupied  in  gratiiying  their  astiHiishment.  I  was  struck 
by  the  singular  appearance  of  a  row  of  about  a  dozen,  who  were  sitting  on 
their  haunches  perched  on  a  log  near  one  of  the  fires,  with  their  quick 
sharp  eyes  following  every  motion. 

We  gathered  together  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Indians, 
and  held  this  evening  an  interesting  coundL  I  explain^  to  them  my 
intentions.  I  told  them  that  we  had  come  from  a  very  far  country,  having 
been  traveling  now  nearly  a  year,  and  that  we  were  deshroas  simply  to  go 
across  the  mountain  into  the  country  of  the  other  whites.  There  were  two 
who  appeared  particularly  inteUigent — one,  a  somewhat  old  man.  He 
told  me  that,  before  the  snows  fell,  it  was  six  sleeps  to  the  place  where 
the  whites  lived,  but  that  now  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  mountain  on 
account  of  the  deep  snow ;  and  showing  us,  as  the  others  had  done,  that 
it  was  over  our  heads,  he  urged  us  strongly  to  fallow  the  course  of  the 
river,  whidi  he  said  would  condoct  us  to  a  lake  in  which  there  were  many 
large  Ash.  There,  he  said,  were  many  people;  there  was  no  snow  on  the 
ground ;  and  we  might  remain  there  until  the  spring.  From  their  de- 
scriptions, we  were  enabled  to  judge  that  we  had  encamped  on  the  upp^ 
water  of  the  Salmon  Trout  river.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  our 
commanicatioD  was  only  by  signs,  as  we  understood  nothing  of  their 
Luiguage;  but  they  spoke,  notwithstanding,  rapidly  and  vehemently,  ex- 
plaining what  they  considered  the  folly  of  our  intentions,  and  urging  us  to 
go  down  to  the  lake.  Tah-ve,  a  word  signifying  snow,  we  veiy  soon 
learned  to  know,  from  its  frequent  repetition.  I  told  him  that  the  men 
and  the  horses  were  strong,  that  we  would  break  a  road  through  the 
snow ;  and  spreading  before  him  our  bales  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  trinkets, 
showed  him  what  we  would  give  for  a  guide.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain 
one,  if  possible ;  for  I  had  determined  here  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
mountain.  Pulling  a  bunch  of  grass  from  the  ground,  after  short  discus- 
sion among  themselves,  the  old  man  made  us  comprehend  that  if  we  could 
break  through  the  snow,  at  the  end  of  three  days  we  would  come  down 
ppon  grrass,  which  he  showed  us  would  be  about  six  inches  high,  and 
winert  the  ground  was  entirely  free.     So  far,  he  said,  he  had  been  in  hunt- 
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iiig  for  elk ;  but  beyond  ^at  (and  he^  closed  hb  eyes)  he  had  seen  notUng; 
biit  there  was  one  among  them  who  had  been  to  the  whites,  and,  goiog 
ont  of  the  lodge,  he  returned  with  a  jonng  man  of  rery  intelligent  tp- 
pearance.  Here,  said  be,  is  a  young  man  who  has  seen  the  whites  with 
his  own  eyes ;  and  he  swore,  first  by  the  sky,  and  then  by  the  groimd, 
that  what  he  said  was  tme.  With  a  large  present  of  goods,  we  preyail- 
ed  upon  this  yonng  man  to  be  our  guide,  and  he  acquired  among  ns  tiie 
name  of  Melo-^a  word  signifying  Mend,  which  they  used  very  ^qnent- 
ly.  He  was  thinly  dad,  and  nearly  barefoot ;  his  moccasins  being  aboot 
worn  out.  We  gave  him  skins  to  make  a  new  pair,  and  to  enable  him 
to  perform  his  undertaking  to  us.  The  Indians  remained  in  the  camp 
during  the  night,  and  we  kept  the  guide  and  two  others  to  sleep  io  tfae 
lodge  with  us  —  Carson  lying  across  the  door,  and  having  made  tiiem 
comprehend  the  use  of  our  fire-arms. 

The  snow,  which  had  intermitted  in  the  evening,  commenced  falling 
again  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  it  snowed  steadily  all  day.  la  the 
morning  of  February  Ist,  I  acquainted  the  men  with  my  decision,  asd 
explained  to  them  that  necessity  required  ns  to  make  a  great  effort  to 
clear  the  mountains.  I  reminded  them  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  S8& 
ramento,  with  which  they  were  familiar  from  the  descriptions  of  Canoa, 
who  had  been  there  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  who,  in  our  late  priTa- 
tions,  had  delighted  us  in  speaking  of  its  rich  pastures  and  abounding  game, 
and  drew  a  vivid  contrast  between  its  summer  climate,  less  than  a  hundred 
miles  distant,  and  the  falling  snow  around  us.  I  informed  them,  (and 
long  experience  had  given  them  confidence  in  my  observations  and  good 
instruments)  that  almost  directly  west,  and  only  about  seventy  miles  dis- 
tant,  was  the  great  farming  establishment  of  Captain  Sutter — a  gentie- 
man  who  had  formerly  lived  in  Missouri,  and,  emigrating  to  thiscoontry, 
had  become  the  possessor  of  a  principally.  I  assured  them  that,  from 
the  hights  of  the  mountain  before  us,  we  should  doubtless  see  the  yallej 
of  the  Sacramento  river,  and  with  one  effort  place  ourselves  again  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  The  people  received  this  decfeion  with  the  cheeifti 
obedience  which  had  always  characterized  them,  and  the  day  was  imme- 
diately devoted  to  the  preparations  necessary  to  enable  us  to  carry  it  into 
effect  Leggins,  moccasins,  clothing — all  were  put  into  the  best  state 
to  resist  the  cold.  Our  guide  was  not  neglected.  Extremity  of  safkf- 
ing  might  make  him  desert ;  we  therefore  did  the  best  we  could  for  hia. 
Leggins,  moccasins,  some  articles  of  clothing,  and  a  large  green  blanket 
in  addition  to  the  blue  and  scarlet  cloth,  were  lavished  upon  him,  and  to 
his  great  and  evident  contentment.  He  arrayed  himself  in  all  his  colors, 
and,  clad  in  green,  blue,  and  scarlet,  he  made  a  gay>looking  Indian ;  aa^ 
with  his  various  presents,  was  probably  richer  and  better  clothed  than  any 
of  his  tribe  had  ever  been  before. 

I  have  already  said  that  our  provisions  were  very  low ;  we  had  neither 
tallow  nor  grease  of  any  kind  remaining,  and  the  want  of  salt  became 
one  of  our  greatest  privations.  The  poor  dog  which  had  been  found  in 
the  Betir  River  valley,  and  which  had  been  a  compagnon  de  voyage  «^^ 
since,  had  now  become  fat,  and  the  mess  to  which  it  belonged  requested 
permission  to  kill  it     Leave  was  granted.     Spread  out  on  the  snow,  w 
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Be|t  looked  yerj  good;  and  it  made  a  strengiheniiig  meal  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  camp.    Indians  brought  in  two  or  three  rabbiti^dnring  the  * 
dhj,  which  were  purchased  from  them. 

It  had  ceased  snowing,  and  this  morning  the  lower  air  was  clear  and 
&ogty ;  and  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  above,  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
now  and  then  appeared  among  the  rolling  clouds,  which  were  rapidly 
dispersing  before  the  sun.  Our  Indian  shook  his  head  as  he  pointed  to 
the  icy  pinnacles,  shooting  high  up  into  the  sky,  and  seeming  almost  im- 
mediately above  us.  Grossing  the  river  on  the  ic^  and  leaving  it  imme- 
diately, we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  along  the  valley  of  a 
tnl)atary  stream.  The  people  were  unusually  silent,  for  every  man  knew 
that  our  enterprize  was  hazardous,  and  the  issue  doubtful 

The  snow  deepened  rapidly,  and  it  soon  became  necessary  to  break  a 
road.  For  this  service  a  party  of  ten  was  formed,  mounted  on  the 
strongest  horses,  each  man  in  succession  opened  the  road  on  foot,  or  on 
hors^ack,  until  himself  and  his  horse  became  fatigued,  when  he  stepped 
aside,  and,  the  remaing  number  passing  ahead,  he  took  his  station  in  t^e 
rear.  Leaving  this  stream,  and  pursuing  a  very  direct  course,  we  passed 
orer  an  intervening  ridge  to  the  river  we  had  left  On  the  way  we  pass- 
ed two  low  huts  entirely  covered  with  snow,  which  might  very  easily  have 
escaped  observation.  A  family  was  living  in  each ;  and  the  only  trail 
I  saw  in  the  neighborhood  was  firom  the  door-hole  to  a  nut-pine  tree  near, 
vinch  supplied  them  with  food  and  fuel  We  found  two  similar  huts  on 
the  creek  where  we  next  arrived ;  and,  traveling  a  little  higher  up,  en- 
camped on  its  banks  in  about  four  feet  depth  of  snow.  Carson  found 
near,  an  open  hill-side,  where  the  wind  and  the  sun  had  melted  the  snow, 
leaving  exposed  sufficient  bunch-grass  for  the  animals  to-night* 

The  nut-pines  were  now  giving  way  to  heavy  timber,  and  there  were 
some  immense  pines  on  the  bottom,  around  the  roots  of  which  the  sun 
lad  melted  away  the  snow ;  and  here  we  made  our  camp  and  built  huge 
fires.  To-day  we  had  traveled  sixteen  miles,  and  our  elevation  above  the 
sea  was  6,760  feet. 

Turning  our  faces  directly  towards  the  main  chain,  we  ascended  an 
(^n  hollow  along  a  small  tributary  to  the  river,  which,  according  to  the 
bdlans,  issues  from  a  mountain  to  the  south.  The  snow  was  so  deep  in 
9ie  hollow,  that  we  were  obliged  to  travel  along  the  steep  hill-sides,  and 
>ver  spurs,  where  the  wind  and  sun  had  in  places  lessened  the  snow,  and 
H^here  the  grass,  which  appeared  to  be  in  good  quality  along  the  sides  of 
he  mountains,  was  exposed.  We  opened  our  road  in  the  same  way  as 
resterday,  but  made  only  seven  miles,  and  encamped  by  some  springs  at 
he  foot  of  a  high  and  steep  hill,  by  which  the  hollow  ascended  to  another 
ladn  in  the  ^mountain.  The  little  stream  below  was  entirely  buried  in 
now.  The  'springs  were  shaded  by  the  boughs  of  a  lofty  cedar,  which 
lere  made  its  first  appearance ;  the  usual  hight  was  120  to  130  feet,  and 
m  that  was  measur^  near  by  was  six  feet  in  diameter. 
There  being  no  grass  exposed  here,  the  horses  were  sent  back  to  that 
rhich  we  had  seen  a  few  miles  below.  We  occupied  the  remainder  of 
he  day  in  beating  down  a  road  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  mile  or  two  dis- 
ttt;  the  8B0W  being  beaten  down  when  moist^  in  the  warm  part  of  the 
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Aaj,  and  then  hard  frozen  at  night,  made  a  fbnndatton  that  would  bear 
^e  weight  «of  the  animals  the  next  morning.  Daring  the  day  several 
Indians  joined  us  on  snow-shoes.  These  were  made  of  a  circalar  hoop, 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  interior  space  being  filled  with  an  open  net- 
work of  bark. 

I  went  ahead  early  on  the  4th  with  two  or  three  men,  each  with  a  led 
horse  to  break  the  road.  We  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  hollow  enti^^ 
Ij,  and  work  along  the  mountain  side,  which  was  very  steep,  and  the  snow 
covered  with  an  icy  crust.  We  cut  a  footing  as  we  advanced,  and  tram- 
pled a  road  through  for  the  animals ;  but  occasionally  one  plunged  oat- 
side  of  the  trail,  and  slided  along  the  field  to  the  bottom,  a  hundred  yards 
below.  Late  in  the  day  we  reached  another  bench  in  the  hollow,  where, 
in  summer,  the  stream  passed  over  a  small  precipice.  Here  was  a  short 
distance  of  dividing  ground  between  the  two  ridges,  and  beyond  an  open 
basin,  some  ten  miles  across,  whose  bottom  presented  a  field  of  snot. 
At  the  further  or  western  side  rose  the  middle  crest  of  the  mountain,  s 
di^k-looking  ridge  of  Tokanic  rock. 

The  summit  line  presented  a  range  of  naked  peaks,  apparently  desti- 
tute of  snow  and  vegetation ;  but  below,  the  face  of  tibe  whole  countiy 
was  covered  with  timber  of  extraordinary  size. 

Towards  a  pass  which  the  guide  indicated  here,  we  attempted  in  the 
afternoon  to  force  a  road ;  but  after  a  laborious  plunging  through  two  or 
three  hundred  yards,  our  best  horses  gave  out,  entirely  refbsing  to  mtb 
any  fhrther  effort,  and,  for  the  time,  we  were  brought  to  a  stand.  The 
guide  informed  us  that  we  were  entering  the  deep  snow,  and  here  began 
tiie  difilculties  of  the  mountain ;  and  to  him,  and  almost  to  all,  our  enter- 
prise seemed  hopeless.  I  returned  a  short  distance  back,  to  the  break  in 
the  hollow,  where  I  met  Mr.  Pitzpatrick. 

The  camp  had  been  occupied  all  the  day  in  endeavoring  to  ascend  the 
hill,  but  only  the  best  horses  had  succeeded ;  the  animals,  generally,  not 
having  sufficient  strength  to  bring  themselves  up  without  the  packs;  and 
all  the  line  of  road  between  this  ^ nd  the  springs  was  strewed  with  camp- 
stores  and  equipage,  and  horses  floundering  in  snow.  I  therefore  im- 
mediately encamp^  on  the  ground  with  my  own  mess,  which  was  in  ad- 
vance, and  directed  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  encamp  at  the  springs,  and  send 
all  the  animals,  in  charge  of  Tabeau,  with -a  strong  guard,  back  to  the 
place  where  they  had  been  pastured  the  night  before.  Here  was  a  smaD 
spot  of  lerel  ground,  protected  on  one  side  by  the  mountain,  and  on  the 
Other  sheltered  by  a  little  ridge  of  rock.  It  was  an  open  grove  of  pines, 
which  assimilated  in  size  to  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain,  being  frequent- 
ly six  feet  in  diameter. 

To-night  we  had  no  shelter,  but  we  made  a  large  fire  around  the  trunk 
of  one  of  the  huge  pines ;  and  covering  the  snow  with  small  boughs,  on 
which  we  spread  our  blankets,  soon  made  ourselves  comfortable.  The 
night  was  very  bright  and  clear,  though  the  thermometer  was  only  at  10®. 
A  strong  wind,  which  sprang  up  at  sundown,  made  it  intensely  cold;  and 
this  was  one  of  the  bitterest  nights  during  the  journey. 

Two  Indians  joined  our  party  here ;  and  one  of  them,  an  old  "'*'*'  JJJt 
mediately  began  to  harangue  us,  saying  that  ourselves  and  auiinafs  vroidu 
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'  m  tiie  Hlow ;  aad  Hmt  if  we  wooM  go  back,  he  would  show  ns 
aAoUier  aod  a  better  way  across  the  moantain.  He  spoke  in  a  very  loud 
yoice,  and  there  was  a  skgalar  repetitioo  of  phrases  and  arraDgement  of 
w<Nrd8y  which  rendered  his  speaeh  striking  and  not  anmnsical. 

We  had  now  began  to  onderstuid  some  words,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
signs,  easily  comprehended  the  old  man's  simple  ideas.  "  Rock  upon 
rock — rock  upon  rock -^ snow  upon  snow,''  said  he ;  ''even  if  yon  get 
over  ihe  snow,  yon  will  not  be  able  to  get  down  from  the  mountains." 
He  made  ns  the  sign  of  precipices,  and  showed  us  how  the  feet  of  the 
horaes  wcmld  sitp,  and  throw  them  o£f  from  the  narrow  trails  that  led 
along  their  aides.  Our  Chinook,  who  comprehended  even  more  readily 
than  oarselvee,  and  believed  oar  sitaation  hopeless,  covered  his  heaa 
with  his  blanket,  and  began  to  weep  and  lament.  ''  I  wanted  to  see  the 
whites,"  said  he ;  "I  came  away  from  my  own  people  to  see  the  whites, 
and  I  wouldn't  care  to  die  among  them,  bat  here  " — and  he  looked  around 
into  the  cold  night  and  gloomy  forest,  and,  drawing  his  blanket  over  his 
head,  begaal  again  to  lament 

Sedated  around  the  tree,  the  fire  illuminating  the  rocks  and  the  tall  bolls 
of  the  pines  round  aboat,  and  the  old  Indian  haranguing,  we  presented 
a  group  of  very  serious  fieices. 

The  night  had  been  too  cold  to  sleep,  and  we  were  up  very  early. 
Our  goide  was  standing  by  ttte  fire  with  all  his  finery  on;  and  seeing  him 
duver  in  the  cold,  I  threw  on  his  shoulders  one  of  my  blankets.  We 
missed  him  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  and  never  saw  him  again.  He  had 
dcHserted.  His  bad  faith  and  treachery  were  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
estimate  of  Inctian  character,  which  a  long  intercourse  with  this  people 
had  gradually  forced  ap<Hi  my  mind. 

While  a  portion  of  the  camp  were  occupied  in  bring  up  the  baggage 
to  this  point,  the  remainder  were  busied  in  making  sledges  and  snow- 
shoes.  I  had  determined  to  explore  the  mountain  ahead,  and  the  sledges 
were  to  be  used  in  triuisporting  the  baggage. 

The  mountains  here  consisted  wholly  of  a  white  micaceous  granite. 
The  day  was  perfectly  clear,  and,  while  the  sun  was  in  the  sky,  warm  and 
pleasant 

By  observation,  our  latitude  was  38^  42'  26^';  and  elevation  by  the 
boiling  point  7,400  feet 

JLccompanted  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  I  sot  out  on  the  6th  with  a  recon- 
noitering  party  on  snow<shoes.  We  marched  all  in  single  file,  trampling 
the  snow  as  heavily  as  we  coald.  Crossing  the  open  basin,  in  a  march  of 
about  ten  miles  we  reached  the  top  of  one  of  the  peaks,  to  the  left  of  the 
pass  indicated  by  our  guide.  Far  below  us,  dimmed  by  the  distance, 
was  a  large  snowless  valley,  bounded  on  the  western  side,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  hundred  miles,  by  a  low  range  of  mountains,  which 
Oarson  recognized  with  delight  as  the  mountains  bordering  the  coast. 
"There,"  said  be,  "is  the  little  mountain — it  is  fifteen  years  since  I 
saw  it;  bnt  I  am  just  as  sure  as  if  I  had  seen  it  yesterday."  Between 
us,  then,  and  this  low  coast  range,  was  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento ; 
and  no.  one  who  bad  not  accompanied  us  through  the  incidents  of  our 
life  for  the  last  few  months  could  realize  the  delight  with  which  at  last  we' 
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looked  down  upon  it  At  the  dietaaee  of  mffptartmify  iMtij  arites  beyond 
us  were  distiogoished  spota  of  (ffairie ;  and  a  dark  line  wliich  cwM  be 
traced  with  the  glass,  was  imagined  to  be  the  course  of  the  river ;  bit 
we  were  evidently  at  a  great  hight  above  the  valley^  and  belween  ns  and 
the  plains  extended  miles  of  snowy  fields  and  broken  ridges  of  pine-oor- 
ered  mountains. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  we  tamed  towards  the  camp ;  and  itgrew 
rapidly  cold  as  it  drew  towards  night  One  of  the  men  became  fotigued, 
and  his  feet  began  to  freeze,  and  building  a  fire  in  the  tmnk  of  a  di^  old 
cedar,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  remained  with  him  until  his  clothes  could  be  dried, 
and  he  was  in  a  condition  to  come  on.  After  a  day's  march  of  tweMy 
miles,  we  straggled  into  camp  one  after  another,  at  nightfall ;  the  greater 
number  excessively  fatigued,  only  two  of  the  party  ItfiTing  ever  trafeied 
on  snow*shoes  before. 

All  our  energies  are  now  directed  to  getting  oor  animals  naeou  the 
snow :  and  it  was  supposed  that  after  all  the  baggage  bad  been  draws 
with  sleighs  over  the  trail  we  had  made,  it  would  be  sufficiently  haid  k 
bear  our  animals.  At  sevend  places  between  tMs  point  and  the  ridge, 
we  had  discovered  some  grassy  spots,  where  wind  and  son  had  disponed 
the  snow  from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  these  were  to  form  resting-pIaoM 
to  support  the  animals  for  a  night  in  their  passage  across.  On  our  way 
across  we  had  set  on  fire  several  broken  stumps,  and  dried  trees,  to  nett 
holes  in  the  snow  for  the  camps.  Its  general  depth  was  five  feet;  bit 
we  passed  over  places  where  it  was  twenty  feet  deep,  as  shown  l^  tbe 
trees. 

In  the  evening  of  the  11th,  I  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Fitzpatriek, 
acquainting  me  with  the  utter  failure  of  his  attempt  to  get  our  mules  and 
horses  over  the  snow — Uie  half  hidden  trail  had  proved  entirely  too 
slight  to  support  them,  and  they  had  broken  through,  and  were  plongiof 
about  or  lying  half-buried  in  the  snow.  He  was  occupied  in  endeai^ 
ing  to  get  them  back  to  his  camp ;  and  in  the  mean  time  had  sent  to  lae 
for  furwer  instructions.  I  wrote  to  him  to  send  the  animals  immediattff 
back  to  their  old  pastures ;  and,  after  having  made  manls  and  diOTek, 
turn  in  all  the  strength  of  his  party  to  open  and  beat  a  road  through  te 
snow,  strengthening  it  with  tranches  and  boughs  of  the  pines. 

We  made  mauls,  and  worked  hard  on  our  end  of  the  road  all  day. 
The  wind  was  high,  but  the  sun  was  bright,  and  the  snow  thawing.  We 
worked  down  the  face  of  the  hill,  to  meet  the  people  at  the  other  esi 
Towards  sundown  it  began  to  grow  cold,  and  we  shouldered  our  mask 
and  trudged  back  to  camp. 

We  continued  to  labor  on  the  road ;  and  in.  the  course  of  the  next  day 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  people  working  down  the  face  of  the  oppo* 
site  hill,  about  three  miles  distant  During  the  morning  we  had  tbe 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  with  the  infbrmatioD  ibat  all 
was  going  on  well.  A  party  of  Indians  had  passed  on  snow-shoes,  i^ 
said  they  were  going  to  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  after  »• 
This  was  an  indication  that  the  salmon  were  coming  np  the  Btreama  }*od 
we  could  hardly  restrain  oor  impattoice  as  we  thought  of  them,  aod  wcfz* 
ed  with  increased  vigor. 
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•As  jMftl  Mb  did  Botitfri?0iUi  eresiag,  a»d  I  gvn  Qoiej  teare  te 
IdH  cmr  HUte  dog»  (Tlamatki,)  wfaieh  be  piepared  m  Indian  fashion; 
acocebing  c^  the  heir,  and  washing  tho  «kin  with  aoap  and  snow,  and 
then  c«Uing  it  «p  into  pieces,  which  were  laid  on  the  snow.  ShorUy 
afUrwards^  the  sleigh  arrlTed  with  a  supply  of  horse-meat;  and  we  had 
to-night  an  extraordinary  dimiei;  -^  pei^soap,  mole  and  dog. 

Oa  the  19th,  the  people  were  ooeapied  in  making  a  road  and  bringing 
«p  the  baggage ;  and,  on  tl^  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  February  20, 
lM4y  we  eneamped,  with  the  animals  and  all  the  materiel  of  the  camp, 
on  the  summit  of  the  Pabs  in  the  diriding  ridge,  1,000  miles  by  oor 
traToled  road  from  the  Dalles  of  the  Colombia. 

The  people,  who  had  not  yet  been  to  this  point,  dimbed  the  neigh- 
b<»ing  peak  to  ei^oy  a  look  at  the  Talley. 

The  temperatnre  of  boiling  water  gave  for  the  deration  of  the  en- 
campment, 9,838  feet  d>OYe  the  sea. 

This  was  2,000  feet  hig^  than  the  Sonth  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Monn- 
tains,  and  sereral  peaJm  in  yiewrose  sereral  thousand  feet  still  higher. 
Thoa,  1^  the  extremis  of  the  continent,  and  near  the  coast,  the  pheoom- 
eooQ  was  seen  ei  a  range  iA  monntains  still  higher  Uian  the  great  Bocky 
Koimtains  themselves.  This  extraordinary  faot  accounts  for  the  Oreat 
BsAO,  and  shows  that  there  mast  foe  a  system  of  small  lakes  and  rivers 
hare  scattered  over  •  flat  ooontiy,  and  which  the  extended  and  lofty 
range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  prevents  from  escaping  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Lfttitade  SS^"  44' ;  io^tnde  120''  28". 

TJBis  the  Pass  in  the  Sierra  Kevada,  which  so  well  deserves  its  name 
of  Snowy  Mountain,  is  eleven  degrees  west  and  about  four  degrees  south 
of  the  South  Pass. 

We  now  considered  oursdives  victorious  over  the  mountain ;  having 
only  the  descent  before  us,  and  the  valley  under  our  eyes,  we  felt  stTons 
hope  that  we  should  force  enr  way  down.  But  this  was  a  case  in  which 
the  descent  was  nU  fodle.  Still  deep  Adds  of  snow  lay  between  them, 
and  there  was  a  large  intervening  space  of  rough-looking  mountains, 
tibrough  which  we  had  to  wind  our  way.  Carson  roused  me  this  morning 
with  an  early  fire,  and  we  were  all  up  long  before  day,  in  order  to  pass 
the  snow-fields  before  the  sun  should  raider  the  crust  soft.  We  enjoyed 
thk  morning  a  scene  at  sunrise,  which  ev<m  here  was  unusudly  glorious 
and  beautitfttl.  Immediately  above  the  eastern  mountains  was  repeated 
a  cloud-formed  mass  of  purple  ranges,  bordered  with  bright  ydtow  gold; 
the  peaks  shot  up  into  a  narrow  line  of  crimson  doud,  above  which  the 
air  was  filled  with  a  greenish  orange;  and  over  all  was  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  blue  sky. 

We  had  hard  and  doii^tfol  labor  yet  before  us,  as  the  snow  appeared 
to  be  heavier  where  the  timber  began  forther  down,  with  fow  open  spots. 
Ascrading  a  hifi^  we  traced  out  the  best  line  we  oould  discover  for  the 
next  day's  march,  and  had  at  least  the  ccmsolation  to  see  that  the  mounh 
tain  descended  rapi^y.  The  day  had  bera  one  of  April— gusty,  with 
a  few  occasional  flakes  of  snow — which,  hi  the  afternoon,  enveloped  the 
iq»per  mountain  in  clouds.  We  watched  them  anxiously,  as  now  we 
dreaded  a  snow^^storm.  Shortly  afterwards  we  heard  the  roU  of  thunder, 
29 
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and,  looking  towards  the  yalkj,  found  it  enreloped  in  a  thmder-fltorm. 
For  OS,  as  connected  with  the  idea  of  summer,  it  had  a  mngnlar  oham, 
and  we  watched  its  progress  with  excited  feelings  until  nearly  snnset, 
when  the  skj  cleared  off  brightly,  and  we  saw  a  shining  line  of  water 
directing  its  course  towards  another,  a  broader  and  a  larger  sheet  We 
knew  that  these  could  be  no  other  than  the  Sacramento  and  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco ;  but,  after  our  long  wandering  in  ragged  mountains,  where  so 
firequently  we  had  met  with  disappointments,  and  whore  the  crossinj^  of 
erery  ridge  displayed  some  unknown  liJce  or  river,  we  were  yet  almost  afraid 
to  believe  that  we  were  at  last  to  escape  into  the  genial  country  of  which 
we  had  heard  so  many  glowing  descriptions,  and  dreaded  to  ind  sone 
vast  interior  lake,  whose  bitter  waters  would  bring  us  disappointmeot 
On  the  southern  shore  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  bay  could  be  traeed 
the  gleaming  line  where  entered  another  large  stream ;  and  again  the 
Buenaventura  rose  up  in  our  minds. 

We  had  the  satisfckction  to  know  that  at  least  there  were  people  bdov. 
Fires  were  lit  up  in  the  valley  just  at  night,  appearing  to  be  in  answer  to 
ours ;  and  these  signs  of  life  renewed,  in  some  measure,  the  gayety  of  tlie 
camp.  They  appeared  so  near,  that  we  judged  them  to  be  among  the 
timber  of  some  of  the  neighboring  ridges ;  but,  having  them  constantly 
in  view  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  we  afterwards  fcnind  then 
to  be  fires  that  had  been  kindled  by  the  Indians  among  the  tulareSt  oa 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  80  miles  distant 

We  continued  to  enjoy  the  same  deh'ghtful  weather ;  the  sky  of  tlie 
same  beautifhl  blue,  and  such  a  sunset  and  sunrise  as  on  our  A^tic 
coast  we  could  scarcely  imagine.  And  here  among  the  ]iiountai«nMOO 
feet  above  the  sea,  we  have  the  deep-blue  sky  and  sunny  tf^Mra 
Smyrna  and  Palermo,  which  a  little  map  before  me  shows  are  in  theMK 
latitude. 

The  elevation  above  the  sea,  by  the  boiling  point,  is  8,565  feet 

The  28d  was  our  most  difficult  day ;  we  were  foreed  oiT  the  ridges  \fj 
the  quantity  of  snow  among  the  timber,  and  obliged  to  take  to  the  mon- 
tain  sides,  where  occasionally  rocks  and  a  southern  exposure  afforded 
a  chance  to  scramble  along.  But  these  were  steep,  and  slippery  with 
snow  and  ice,  and  the  tough  evergreens  of  the  mountain  impeded  eor 
way,  tore  our  skins,  and  exhausted  our  patience.  Some  of  us  bad  the 
mi^ortune  to  wear  mocasins  with  parjiic?ie  soles,  so  slippery  that  we 
could  not  keep  our  feet,  and  generally  crawled  across  the  snow-beds.  Axes 
and  mauls  were  necessary  to-day,  to  make  a  road  through  the  snow. 
Going  ahead  with  Carson  to  reconnoitre  the  road,  we  reached  in  the 
afternoon  the  river  which  made  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  Carson  sprang 
over,  clear  across  a  place  where  the  stream  was  compressed  among  roch«» 
but  the  parfUche  sole  of  my  moccasin  glanced  from  the  icy  rook,  aad 
precipitated  me  into  the  river.  It  was  some  few  seconds  before  I  covid 
recover  myself  in  the  current,  and  Carson,  thinking  me  hurt  jumped  in 
after  me,  and  we  both  had  an  icy  bath.  We  tried  to  search  awhile  for 
my  gun,  which  had  been  lost  in  the  fall,  but  the  cold  drove  us  oat; 
and  making  a  large  fire  on  the  bank,  after  we  bad  partially  dried 
ourselves  we  went  back  to  meet  the  camp.  We  afterwards  (band  that 
the  gun  had  been  slung  under  the  ice  which  lined  the  banks  of  the  creek. 
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TJsiiig  our  old  pkn  of  breaking  roads  with  alternate  horses,  we 
reached  the  creek  in  the  erening,  and  encamped  on  a  dry  open  place  iu 
the  ravine. 

We  oontinaed  down  the  sonth  face  of  the  moantain ;  oar  road  leading 
over  dry  ground,  we  were  able  to  avoid  the  snow  almost  entirely.  In  the 
coQfse  of  the  morning,  we  struck  a  foot-path,  which  we  were  generally 
able  to  keep ;  and  the  ground  was  soft  to  our  animals'  feet,  being  sandy 
or  covered  with  mould.  Green  grass  began  to  make  its  appearance,  and 
occasionally  we  passed  a  hill  scatteringly  covered  with  it.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  fore^  continued  the  same ;  and,  among  the  trees,  the  pine 
with  sharp  leaves  and  very  large  cones  was  abundant,  some  of  them 
being  noble  trees.  We  measured  one  that  had  10  feet  diameter,  though 
the  hig^t  was  not  more  than  130  feet  All  along,  the  river  was  a  roar- 
ing torrent,  its  fall  very  great ;  and,  descending  with  a  rapidity  to  which 
we  had  long  been  strangers,  to  our  great  pleasure  oak-trees  appeared  on 
the  ridge,  and  soon  became  very  frequent ;  on  these  I  remarked  great 
quantities  of  mistletoe.  Rushes  began  to  make  their  appearance ;  and 
at  a  small  creek  where  they  were  abundant,  one  of  the  messes  was  left 
with  the  weakest  horses,  while  we  continued  on. 

The  opposite  mountain-side  was  very  steep  and  continuous — unbroken 
by  ravines,  and  covered  with  pines  and  snow ;  while  on  the  side  we  were 
traveling,  innumerable  rivulets  poured  down  fh)m  the  ridge.  Continuing 
on,  we  halted  a  moment  at  one  of  these  rivulets,  to  admire  some  beautl- 
fol  evergreen-trees,  resembling  live-oak,  which  shaded  the  little  stream. 
Tbiv  were  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  two  in  diameter,  with  a  uniform 
tcUL^op ;  and  the  summer  green  of  their  beautiful  foliage,  with  the 
•a£§Hti)ir)d8,  and  the  sweet  summer  wind  which  was  whirling  about  the 
drymk  J««ves,  nearly  intoxicated  us  with  delight ;  and  we  hurried  on, 
fiUed  ws|^  excitement,  to  escape  entirely  from  the  horrid  region  of  inhos- 
pitaUe  SJiow,  to  the  perpetual  spring  of  the  Sacramento. 
•  Bdtering  that  the  difficulties  of  the  road  were  passed,  and  leaving  Mr. 
.Ktipatrick  to  follow  slowly,  as  the  condition  of  the  animals  required,  I 
started  ahead  this  morning  with  a  party  of  eight,  consisting  of  myself, 
Mr.  Preuss  and  Mr.  Talbot,  Carson,  Derosier,  Towns,  Proue,  and 
Jacob.  We  took  with  us  some  of  the  best  animals,  and  my  intention 
was  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Sutter,  and 
letoni  to  meet  the  party  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  fresh  animals. 

Coatinning  down  the  river,  which  pursued  a  very  direct  waterly  course 
through  a  narrow  valley,  with  only  a  very  slight  and  narrow  bottom-land, 
we  made  twelve  miles,  and  encamped  at  some  old  Indian  huts,  apparently 
a  fishing-plaoe  on  the  river.  The  bottom  was  covered  with  trees  of  de- 
ciduous foliage,  and  overgrown  with  vines  and  rushes.  On  a  bench  of 
the  hill  near  by,  was  a  hill  of  fresh  green  grass,  six  inches  long  in  some 
of  the  tufts  which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  measure.  The  animals  were 
driven  here ;  and  I  spent  part  of  the  afternoon  sitting  on  a  large  rock 
among  them,  enjoying  the  pauselss  rapidity  with  which  they  luxuriated 
on  the  unaocQStomed  food. 

We  had  with  us  a  large  kettle ;  and  a  mule  being  killed  here,  his  head 
was  boiled  in  it  for  several  hours,  and  made  a  passable  soup  for  famished 
people. 
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Below,  precipiees  on  the  riyer  forced  ns  to  the  hights,  whieb  we  as- 
cended bj  a  steep  spnr  2,000  feet  high.  Mj  fMrorite  hone,  ProTeaa,  had 
become  very  weak,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  bring  himself  to  the  top. 
TraTeling  here  was  good,  except  in  crossing  the  ravhies,  which  were 
narrow,  steep,  and  frequent  We  caught  a  ^irapse  of  a  deer,  the  foi 
animal  we  had  seen,  but  did  not  succeed  in  approaching  him.  Pro¥eaa 
could  not  iLeep  up,  and  I  left  Jacob  to  bring  him  on,  being  obliged  to 
press  forward  with  the  party,  as  there  was  no  grass  in  the  forest  We 
grew  very  anxious  as  the  day  adyanced  and  no  grass  appeared,  fbr  the 
liTCs  of  our  animals  depended  on  finding  it  to-ni^t  They  were  in  joit 
such  a  condition  that  grass  and  repose  for  the  night  eaabled  them  to  g«l 
on  the  next  day.  Every  hour  we  had  been  expecting  to  see  open  out 
before  us  the  yalley,  which,  from  the  mountain  above,  seemed  almoet  at 
our  feet  The  day  was  nearly  gone ;  we  had  made  a  hard  day'b  maxck, 
and  fonnd  no  grass.  Towns  became  light-headed,  wandering  off  into 
the  woods  without  blowing  where  he  was  going,  and  Jacob  brought  hw 
back. 

Near  night^Ml  we  descended  into  the  radne  of  a  handsome  cre^  SO 
feet  wide,  and  I  was  engaged  in  getting  the  hones  up  the  opposite  US, 
when  I  heard  a  shout  fnun  Carson,  who  had  gone  ahead  a  few  hundred 
yards — "Life  yet,^'  said  he,  as  he  CMne  up,  "lifs  yet;  I  haye  feunda 
hill-side  sprii^ed  with  grass  Plough  for  the  nighf  We  droye  akiig 
our  horses,  and  encamped  at  the  place  about  dark,  and  there  was  just  tooid 
enough  to  make  a  place  for  shelter  on  tl^  edge  of  the  stream.  Three 
horses  were  lost  to-day — Proyeau ;  a  fine  young  horse  firom  the  Colua- 
bia,  belonging  to  Charles  Towns ;  and  another  Indian  horse,  wldch  ear- 
lied  our  cooking  utensils.  The  two  former  gaye  out,  and  tiie  latter 
strayed  off  into  the  woods  as  we  reached  the  camp. 

We  lay  shut  up  in  the  narrow  rayine,  and  gaye  the  animals  a  necessaiy 
day ;  and  men  were  sent  back  after  Uie  others.  Dermer  yoluntemd  to 
bring  up  Proyeau,  to  whom  he  knew  I  was  greatly  attached,  as  he  had 
been  my  fayorite  horse  on  both  expeditions.  Carson  and  I  climbed  one 
of  the  nearest  mountains ;  the  forest  land  still  extended  ahead,  and  the 
yalley  appeared  as  far  as  eyer.  The  pack-horse  was  found  near  the 
camp ;  but  Derosier  did  not  get  in. 

We  began  to  be  uneasy  at  Derosier's  absence,  fearing  he  mig^t  hare 
been  bewSdered  in  the  woods.  Charles  Towns,  who  had  not  yet  recov- 
ered his  mind,  went  to  swim  in  the  riyer,  as  if  it  were  simimer,  and  the 
stream  i^acid,  when  it  was  a  cold  mountain  torrent  foaming  among  the 
rocks.  We  were  happy  to  see  Derosier  appear  in  the  eyening.  He 
came  m,  and,  sitting  down  by  the  fire,  began  to  tell  us  whore  he  had 
been.  He  imagined  he  had  been  gone  seyeral  days,  and  bought  we 
were  still  at  the  camp  whore  he  had  left  us ;  and  we  were  pained  to  see 
that  his  mind  was  deranged.  It  appeared  that  he  had  been  lost  in  the 
mountain,  and  hunger  and  fatigue,  joined  to  weakness  of  body  and  ter 
of  perishing  in  the  mountains,  had  crazed  him.  The  times  were  seyera 
when  stout  men  lost  their  minds  from  extremity  of  suffertng-^wkea 
horses  died — and  when  mules  and  horses,  ready  to  die  of  staryation,  were 
killed  for  food.    Yet  there  was  no  murmuring  or  heeitataon. 
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We  eontmiied  down  the  rig ht  bank  of  the  river,  trayeling  for  ft  while 
over  a  wooded  i^xkad^  where  we  had  the  deiight  to  diBcover  tracks  of 
cattle.  To  the  soatiiwest  was  risible  a  black  colnmn  of  smoke,  which  we 
had  freqoetttly  notieed  in  descending,  arising  from  the  fires  we  had  seen 
from  the  top  of  the  ^erra.  From  the  upland  we  descended  into  broad 
groves  on  the  river,  consistiDg  of  the  evergreen,  and  a  new  species  of  a 
white  oak,  with  a  large  totted  top,  and  &ree  to  six  feet  in  diameter. 
Among  these  was- no  broshwood ;  and  the  grass j  snrftbce  gave  to  it  the 
appearance  of  parks  in  an  old-settled  conntrj.  Following  the  tracks  of 
the  horses  and  cattle,  in  search  of  people,  we  discovered  a  small  village 
of  Indians.  Some  of  these  had  on  shirts  of  civilized  manufacture,  bnt 
were  oUierwise  naked,  and  we  conld  understand  nothing  from  them :  thej 
appeared  entirely  astonished  at  seeing  ns. 

We  made  an  acorn  meal  at  noon,  and  hurried  on;  the  vallej  being 
gay  with  flowers,  and  some  of  the  banks  being  absolutely  golden  with 
the  Oalifomian  poppy.  Here  the  grass  was  smooth  and  green,  and  the 
groves  very  open ;  the  large  oaks  throwing  a  broad  shade  among  sunny 
^pots.  Shortiy  afterwards  we  gave  a  shout  at  the  appearance,  on  a  lit- 
tle Uaff,  of  a  neatly-built  adobe  house,  with  glass  windows.  We  rode 
ap,  bnt,  to  our  disappointment,  found  only  Indians.  There  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  cultivation,  and  we  could  see  no  cattle ;  and  we  supposed 
the  place  had  been  abandoned.  We  now  pressed  on  more  eagerly  than 
ever :  the  river  swept  round  a  large  bend  to  the  right ;  the  hills  lowered 
down  entirely ;  and,  gradually  entering  a  broad  valley,  we  came  unex- 
pectedly into  a  large  Indian  village,  where  the  people  looked  clean,  and 
were  cotton  shirts  and  various  ot^r  articles  of  dress.  They  immediately 
erowded  around  us,  and  we  had  the  inexpressible  delight  to  find  one  who 
spoke  a  little  indifferent  Spanish,  but  who  at  first  co^ounded  us  by  say- 
ing thers  were  no  whites  in  the  country ;  but  just  then  a  well-dressed 
Indian-came  up,  and  made  his  salutations  in  very  well-spoken  Spanish. 
In  answer  to  oiur  inquiries,  he  informed  ns  that  we  were  upon  the  Bio  de 
lo8  Americanos,  (the  river  of  the  Americans,)  and  that  it  joined  the 
Sacramento  river  about  ten  miles  below.  Never  did  a  name  sound  more 
sweetly  1  We  fed  ourselves  among  our  countrymen ;  for  the  name  of 
American,  in  these  distant  parts,  is  applied  to  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  To  our  eager  inquiries  he  answered,  "I  am  a  vaquero 
(cowherd)  in  the  service  of  Capt.  Sutter,  and  the  people  of  this  ran- 
ekeria  work  for  him."  Our  evident  satisfaction  made  him  communica- 
tive ;  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  Capt.  Sutter  was  a  very  rich  man,  and 
i^ways  glad  to  see  his  country  people.  We  asked  for  his  house.  He| 
answered,  that  it  was  just  over  the  hill  before  us ;  and  offered,  if  we 
would  wait  a  moment,  to  take  his  horse  and  conduct  us  to  it.  We  read- 
ily accepted  this  civil  offer.  In  a  short  distance  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
fort;  aiul,  passing  on  the  way  the  house  of  a  settler  on  the  opposite  side, 
(a  Mr.  Sinclair,)  we  forded  the  river;  and  in  a  few  miles  were  met,  a 
diort  distance  from  the  fort,  by  Capt.  Sutter  himself  He  gave  us  a 
most  frank  and  cordial  reception — conducted  us  immediately  to  his  resi- 
dence— and  under  his  hospitable  roof  we  had  a  night  of  rest,  enjoyment, 
and  refreshment,  which  none  but  ourselves  could  appreciate.    But  the 
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pftrtj  left  In  the  mountains,  TTith  Mr.  Fitzpalirlck,  were  to  be  attended 
to ;  and  the  next  morning,  snpptied  with  fresh  horses  and  proTisions,  I 
horned  off  to  meet  them.  On  the  second  day  we  met^  a  few  miles  be- 
low the  forks  of  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos ;  and  a  more  foriom  and 
pitable  sight  than  they  presented,  cannot  well  be  imagined.  They  were 
all  on  foot  —  each  man,  weak  and  emaciated,  leading  a  horse  or  mule  at 
weak  and  emaciated  as  themselves.  They  had  experimiced  great  diffi* 
culty  in  descending  the  monntains,  made  slippery  by  rains  aiid  melting 
snows,  and  many  horses  fell  over  precipices,  and  were  killed ;  and  with 
some  were  lost  the  packs  they  carried.  Among  these,  was  a  mnle  witk 
the  plants  which  we  had  collected  since  leaving  Fort  Hidl,  al<»if  a  fine 
of  2,000  miles'  travel.  Out  of  6t  horses  and  males,  with  whidi  we 
commenced  crossing  the  Sierra,  only  33  reached  the  valley  of  the  Saeia' 
mento,  and  they  only  in  a  condition  to  be  led  along.  Mr.  Fitzpatridc 
and  his  party,  traveling  more  slowly,  had  been  able  to  make  some  littiB 
exertion  at  hunting,  and  had  killed  a  few  deer.  The  scanty  snpply  wm 
a  great  relief  to  them ;  for  several  had  been  made  sick  by  the  strange 
and  unwholesome  food  which  the  preservation  of  life  compelled  them  to 
use.  We  stopped  and  encamped  as  soon  as  we  met ;  and  a  repast  of 
good  beef,  excellent  bread,  and  delicions  salmon,  which  I  had  brought 
along,  was  their  first  relief  from  the  sufferings  of  the  Sierra,  and  their 
first  introduction  to  the  luxuries  of  the  Sacramento.  It  required  all  oar 
philosophy  and  forbearance  to  prevent  plenty  from  becoming  as  hnrtfiil 
"to  us  now,  as  scarcity  had  been  before. 

The  next  day,  March  8th,  we  encamped  at  the  jnncUon  of  the  two 
rivers,  the  Sacramento  and  Americanos ;  and  thus  found  the  whole  party 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  It  was  a  convenient  place  for 
the  camp;  and,  among  other  things,  was  within  reach  of  the  wood 
necessary  to  make  the  pack-saddles,  which  we  should  need  on  onr  loag 
journey  home,  from  which  we  were  farther  distant  now  than  we  were  foar 
months  before,  when  from  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  we  so  dieerfellf 
took  np  the  homeward  line  of  march. 


KANSAS. 


•  The  eastern  and  the  western  extremities  of  the  territory  comprise  the 
best  lands  in  Kansas ;  the  middle  regions  being  quite  indifferent,  and  ia 
some  places  absolutely  barren.  The  finest  portions  now  open  for  setde- 
ment  are  comprised  in  the  strip  which  extends  across  the  territory  cont%- 
nous  to  the  Missouri  boundary,  varying  in  width  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  aiid  eighty  miles.  This  tract  of  land  has  a  limestone  basis; 
and  the  soil,  consisting  of  a  dark  vegetable  mould,  far  superior  io 
the  ordinary  prairie  soil,  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  of  great  depth.  The 
soil,  throughout  the  entire  region,  is  represented  as  having  an  8ve^ 
age  depth  of  four  feet,  which,  with  its  calcareous  quality,  and  free- 
dom from  stone,  and  makes  it  most  desirable  for  agricultural  pB^ 
poses.     The  bottom-lands  along  the  borders  of  the  rivers  are  eqaai  to 
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may  in  Ihe  workL    The  nplAnd  is  composed  of  a  coiitiniial  «accettioii  of 
lid^^  sod  yalleys,  risuig  and  falHng  with  the  regalaritj  of  ocean  wares. 
Tke  general  direclioQ  of  the  ridges  is  north  and  sonth,  except  where 
ihmir  onilSninity  is  broken  by  the  courses  of  the  streams.    The  rivers  are 
belted  with  timber ;  bat  the  forests  are  not  so  thick,  nor  the  trees  so 
lar^e  as  those  which  originallj  grew  in  New  York  and  Ohio.     The 
woods  have  not  a  saffident  snpplj  of  timber  for  a  dense  population ;  bat 
it  ia  presamed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  settlement,  until  h^ges 
eaa  be  raised,  and  the  fires  shut  out  from  the  plains,  permitting  a  growth 
oC  trees  to  spring  up  where  now  every  twig  is  consumed.     The  effect  of 
iMUTowing  the  limits  of  the  autumnal  fires  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  same  in 
Ksmsas  uat  it  has  been  in  Missouri,  converting  the  prairie  into  thrifty 
timbMed  lands.     The  upland  country,  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys, 
la  Tendered  picturesque  by  groves,  scattered  unevenly  and  irregulariy  over 
the  8UfffiM!e,  sometimes  on  the  hillsides,  but  oftener  in  the  valleys,  consisting 
in  the  former  case,  of  the  stately  cottonwoods,  and  in  the  latter,  of  elms. 
Clamps  of  oak  are  found  in  some  places.     The  timber  of  the  bottom- 
lands oonnsts  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  white  and  sugar-maple,  and  hickory.   This 
eastern  tract  is  known  among  the  overland  travelers  to  Oregon  and  Oal- 
Ifoffnia  as  the  region  of  ''tall  grass.''    The  blade  is  coarse  and  rough 
at  the  edges,  Uke  the  grass  of  Illinois.     It  ordinarily  attains  to  the  hight 
o€  three  feet,  toward  the  close  of  summer ;  but  where  the  land  is  moist 
it  grows  more  luxuriantly,  and  is  said  to  become  ''tall  enough  to  hide 
from  view  horse  and  rider."    In  June,  those  rolling  pfairie  lands  are<% 
covered  with  gaudy  flowers.     The  small  streams  are  quite  numerous, 
kaving  their  sources  in  springs ;  and  though  they  may  not  entirely  dry 
np,  they  are,  nevertheless,  "  dry-weather  streams,"  showing  little  more 
in  September  than  pebbly  beds,  but  swelled  ftill,  muddy  and  turbulent,  in 
the  spring.    These  streams  have  cut  their  channels  down  deep  in  the 
soil,  forming  ravines  difficult  to  cross ;  but  with  their  borders  fringed 
with  tifli^r,  and  winding  through  the  country  in  all  directions,  they  add 
very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

Immediately  contiguous  to  the  fertile  plains  of  eastern  Kansas  is  a 
narrow  belt,  averaging  twenty  miles  in  width,  of  an  entirety  different 
character,  having  a  sandstone  basis.  The  country  is  not  so  rolling. 
Spring- water  is  rarely  found ;  but  there  are  many  larg^  rivers,  together 
with  their  head  streanu,  which  flow  through  this  tract  As  a  general 
thing,  the  soil  would  be  considered  too  lig^t  and  sandy  for  profitable 
cnltivation.  The  traveler  will  observe  that  the  hickory  timber  has  en- 
tiiely  disappeared,  and  the  few  trees  which  he  will  find  "  are  mostly  the 
blackjack^  elm,  Cottonwood,  ash,  and  willow."  This  region,  however,  is 
said  to  possess  some  attractions  for  the  tourist  It  1ms  been  thus  de- 
scribed: "Here  the  finest  patches  of  buffalo  gprass  intermingle  with 
■tinted  meads  of  tall  grass,  and  beds  of  pale-green  moss,  long  and  slen- 
der ;  which,  with  the  oxlip,  blue  and  white  violet,  and,  near  the  streams, 
a  sensitive  plant  of  yellow-cup  dotted  with  jet,  and  many  another  of  the 
floral  sisterhood,  fragile  and  aromatic  as  the  field-flowers  of  tiie  Atlantic, 
all  blooming  in  the  lively  green  -of  the  vernal  season,  form  a  mosaic,  as 
agreeably  contrasted  as  any  garden  of  art"' 
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Fart]ier  to  tlM  w«8twftid  »  »  region  whieh  postesBes  wmsidtfnMe  Is* 
taretty  and  affords  some  adyantagw  for  keeping  flocks  and  herds;  It  is 
not  a  belt  of  country  stretching  hke  the  other  two  across  the  territory, 
bnt  consists  rather  of  long  reaches  of  fertile  and  well-watered  land,  lying 
upon  the  banks  of  the  tributaries  of  tlie  Arkansas  RSyer,  Md  of  the 
Smoky  Hill  I)oTk  of  the  Kansas.  The  valleys  of  these  streams  are  modi 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  snrronncUng  and  intervening  plainsi 
The  river  bluffii  often  sweep  away  firom  the  banks  in  semicircokur  walls, 
to  a  distance  of  three  and  four  miles,  inclosing  narrow  sections  of  fertSe 
bottom-lands,  covered  with  vegetable  mold  to  the  depth  of  many  feet 
These  are  studded  with  groves  of  wiUow  and  cottonwood,  and  sometimes 
of  ash,  and,  along  the  Arkansas,  bnt  rarely,  groups  of  osk,  and  mesquit 
These  alluvial  lands  are  highly  productive ;  but  tiie  plains  are  supposed 
to  be  worthless  for  cultivation,  though  finely  adapted  to  pasturage,  being 
covered  with  the  buffalo  grass,  **  which  has  been  desorft)ed  "  as  ^*  a  soft^ 
slender,  and  a  very  nutritious  l^ade,  seven  inches  high  whra  in  peHbe* 
tion,  bnt  neariy  every  where  so  cropped  down  by  herds  of  buffalo  and 
antelope  as  to  look  like  a  lawn  over  which  the  scythe  has  lately  passed." 

Beyond  this  is  the  vast  tract  known  as  the  AmerieiA  Desert^  extend- 
ing firom  Nebraska  through  Kansas  into  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  There 
are  no  small  streams,  ai^  bnt  few  rivers,  flowing  through  this  desolate 
region.  The  surface  is  almost  a  dead,  uniform  level,  sweeping  in  eveiy 
direction  to  the  horizon,  and  is  composed  of  a  heavy  gpray  and  yellow 
clay,  destitute  of  rocks  and  stone,  with  not  a  single  tree,  only  here  and 
there  a  gre8se4)ush,  or  knob  of  cactus,  and  a  few  juieeless  blades  of  bit- 
ter and  unpalatable  grass.  The  desert  termmates  to  the  westward  in  a 
range  of  Mils  composed  of  mari  and  limestone,  which  rise  abruptly  from 
the  plain,  and  have  precipitous  sides  and  fiat  tops.  This  narrow  belt  of 
hiU-oountry  is  known  as  Uie  range  of  ''  butlesJ^ 

From  the  desert-hills  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  beautifol,  fertile 
country,  resembling,  in  many  respects,  eastern  Kansas,  but  more  brok^, 
with  an  abundance  of  timber,  and  innumerable  rivulets.  The  sofl  is 
rich  and  warm.  The  country  is  filled  with  sheltered  valleys.  The 
scenery  is  represented- as  exceedingly  beautifhl  and  various-^-a  mixture 
of  mountains,  valleys,  streams,  water-fells,  natural  meadows,  and  groves 
of  cedar,  walnnt,  and  oak.  But  few  pessons  have  visited  that  dktant 
region,  and  little  is  known  concerning  it,  except  this,  that  all  agree  in 
saying  that  it  is  very  attractive,  and  appears  to  possess  a  good  soil,  with 
plenty  of  wood-land,  and  %  mikl,  salubrious  climate. 

Probably  the  choicest  lands,  and  the  most  earily  accessible,  within  tiie 
borders  of  ELansan^  are  those  which  lie  along  the  river  from  which  the 
territory  has  taken  its  name.  Mr.  Greene,  in  his  interesting  book  on  the 
Kansas  Region,  gives  the  foUowing  description  of  the  river :  **  The  Kan- 
sas River  at  its  delta  is  six  hundred  yards  wide ;  and,  fer  the  first  hun- 
dred miles  above,  its  average  width  is  nearly  the  same ;  firom  Pottawa- 
tomie to  Big  Blue,  it  is  ftmr  hundred  yards;  and,  from  that  to  Fort 
Riley,  two  hundred  yards.  This  river  is  turbid,  like  the  lower  Missis- 
nppi.  For  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  montii,  it  is  quite 
straight — above  that  it  is  crooked  as  the  mad  Missouri ;  but  the  current 
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b  Im  f«pU,  ibeif^  ua  feir^r  aiag%  the  bAiika  aie  firmer,  aad  not  so  ohtn 
cut  away  £or  new  ehappela.     It  is  a  good,  navigable  stream,  for  thsee 
months  in  the  year,  and  in  very  wet  seasonflT,  for  as  many  as  five  months* 
Ascending  fifteen  miles,  to  the  entranee  of.  Delaware  creek^  the  rirer  is 
bordered  with  woodland  and  pcairie ;  and  from  thence  to  Fort  Riley, 
both  banks  are  heavily  timberal,  with  here  and  there  a  high  bottom  of 
dry,  rich  allayion.    Along  every  few  miles  of  this  region^  fine  arable 
bluflb  project  boldly  into,  or  swell  oat  gently  foom  the  rq>pling  waters 
that  float  dreamily  by,  or  glide  on  witii  arrowy  sweep.     On  the  north 
side,  there  is  a  mound  of  remarkable  beaoty ;  from  the  western  carve  of 
which  a  brook,  poetically  named  The  Stranger,  poors  in  its  pellaeid 
tribute ;  and  immediately  above,  there  is  a  great  horsedioe  bend,  where 
a  tract  of  excellent  bottom-land,  high  and  dry,  might,  with  mneh  saving 
of  labor,  be  inclosed  by  a  fence  of  a  few  rods  across  the  nedL    Opposite, 
there  is  a  gradoally^risiag  grass-plat,  ornamented  with  groups  of  trees, 
and  rolling  op  into  a  bold  and  broad  prairie.     Still  passiog  op  the  Eaa- 
8as»  from  Uie  foot  of  a  low  bluff  on  the  north,  Sugar  creek  comes  in,  on* 
der  spread  of  a  grape  thicket  of  aeveral  thoosaad  acres,  alternated  with 
a  rich  walnut  bottom.    Near  by,  an  abqndanee  of  coal  is  found ;  and  an 
nndolating  eminence^  diversified  with  grov^e  and  prairie,  affords  an  eligi* 
ble  sit^  for  a  flourishing  city.     On  the  south,  tlm  Wakaroosa  flaws  in, 
near  the  western  Umit  of  the  Shawnee  Reserve.     The  Wi^roosa,  like 
most  other  western  streams,  is  in  some  places  deeply  indented,  eleanng 
its  banks  canal- like,  and  revealing  a  fat,  black  loam,  five  foet  in  depth. 
Studding  the  banks  of  the  rivulets,  and  in  chimps  on  the  prairie,  are 
several  varietiea  of  plum,  wild  cherry,  the  delicious  pawpaw,  persimmon, 
hazel-nut,  and  hic^iy,  white  and  black  walnut,  coffee-bean,  bottemat^ 
gooseberry,  haw,  and,  of  all  nuts,  the  unapproachable  peean.     The  soil 
is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  apple,  peach,  pear,  and  currant,  and 
produces  exuberant  crops  of  wheat,  hemp,  com,  buckwheat,  oats,  rye, 
potatoes  tobacco,  and  all  the  vegetables  of  the  eastern  Stipes.     Pre* 
ceeding  up  the  Kansas,  the  next  region  of  mark  is  that  adjacent  to  Grass* 
hopper  creek.    Here  is  a  bluff  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty,  command* 
ing  a  wide  and  pleasant  prospect     From  this  to  Mud  creek,  a  prairie* 
bottom  spreads  out  its  lap  of  natural  treasures,  alluring  the  industrious 
emigrant  to  pause  and  makd  himself  a  hoo».    At  the  Hundred  Mile 
iPoint,  on  the  north  ude,  rises  a  lofty,  handsome  bluffy  like  an  island,  from 
out  a  sea  of  timber ;  its  summit  decorated  with  inwoven  foliage  of  the 
oak  and  walnut ;  while  afar,  the  thick  rolls  of  prairie  surge  off  to  the 
horicon,  with  its  narrow  curtain  of  haze  separating  the  bright-green  firom 
the  brighter  blue.     Along  the  left  bank,  the  pndrie  dips  smooth  and  vd- 
vety  to  the  river's  rim.    Pargoiog  the  westward  route,  ^re  is  a  rapid 
alternation  of  meadow  and  grove,  affording  the  largest  facilities  for  farmr 
ing.     Next  we  have  Uniontown,  a  village  of  log  cabins,  a  mile  to  the 
south  of  the  river.     Twenty-five  miles  above,  the  Yermilion  River  dis- 
gorges; with  its  umbrageous  binding  of  timber,  like  a  dark  serpent^ 
traiUng  out  to  the  nortL     This  stream  is  marked  with  many  available 
mill-sites.    And,  in  fact,  it  is  upon  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Kan- 
sas, deeply  indented,  and  of  descending  volume,  that  the  most  frequent 
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and  valuable  water-power  of  the  territory  is  to  be  foood;  aBborldistiiei 
above,  the  Big  Blue  pours  in  its  affluence  of  waters  from  the  lulls  of  Ne- 
braska.    From  this  point,  the  southern  accliyitj  of  the  Kansas  Yallqr 
presses  against  the  channel  every  four  or  five  miles,  inlocking  interrsls 
of  enticing  loveliness,  and  snug  litde  coves  for  tranquil  neighborhoodii; 
while  on  the  northern  bank,  there  is  a  continuous  bottom,  five  miles  broad, 
stretching  down-stream  for  fifty  miles ;  not  so  extensive,  but  in  riehaesB 
rivaling  the  American  Bottom  south  of  St.  Louis,  and  more  elevated  sod 
healthier,  blessed  with  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  and  not  subject,  like  ^tai, 
to  inundation.    Immediately  west  of  the  Blue,  a  fine  prairie  slopes  Dortb- 
ward  further  than  the  eye  can  follow ;  and  a  lawn  of  sevend  thousand 
acres  is  enclosed  by  a  river-bend,  with  an  isthmus  of  about  a  half  a  wSlt 
While  from  an  a^acent  bluiF,  ledges  of  burning-stone  crop  ouf 
.    The  Yalley  of  the  Grand  River — a  branch  of  the  AriLansas — posseBBea 
a  great  many  attractions  for  agriculturists.     Commencing  south  of  Fori 
Biley,  the  valley  extends  sou&easterly,  almost  to  the  boundary  of  the 
territory.     Indeed,  the  advantages  offered  to  the  emigrant  in  the  legioitf 
upon  the  Grand  and  Osage  rivers  are  fully  equal  to  any  in  Kansas.   The 
oountry  is  beautifully  rolling,  and  inclines  gi^satly  toward  the  south.  Ib 
addition  to  the  richness  and  depth  of  the  soi^  every  acre  of  land  k  sa^ 
able  for  cultivation,  being  entirely  free  from  swampe  and  blufk    The 
timber  is  the  best  and  most  abundant  in  the  territ<Mry,  consisting  of  i 
large  growth  of  hickory,  oak,  elm,  sycamore,  mulberry,  and  sa^iafras, 
with  numerous  groves  of  maple,  and  here  and  there  a  clump  of  heediea 
In  both  valleys  there  are  quarries  of  excellent  limestone,  and  apparently 
inexhaustible.    Bituminous  coal  has  been  found  in  several  localities,  lead- 
ing to  the  supposition  that  a  coal-field  underlies  all  that  part  of  the  te^ 
ritory.     The  valley  of  the  Grand  Kiver  is  well  known  for  its  nnmeroos 
springs  of  pure  and  sparkling  water — wells  have  to  be  sunk  only  sonie 
twelve  feet  to  obtain  an  unfailing  supply.     In  the  vicinity  of  Coimeil 
Grove,  and,  indeed,  in  most  parts  of  Kansas,  the  soil  rests  upon  a  regu- 
lar substratum  of  hard  pan,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  retain  a  supply  of 
moisture  for  the  nourishment  of  crops  in  the  severest  droughts.    The 
clay  is  very  compact,  and  dries  readily  into  adobe,  or^snn-made  brick, 
such  as  is  commonly  used  in  Mexican  structures.     Oouncil  Grove  takes 
its  name  from  a  grove,  or  foreist  rather,  three  miles  in  width  and  fifteoi 
miles  long,  consisting,  in  most  part^  of  gigantic  walnuts,  hickories,  aod 
oaks.     And  there,  in  1825,  a  treaty  was  ratified  between  the  Uaited 
States  and  the  Indians,  granting  a  right  of  way  firom  Missouri  to  Texas. 
And  in  the  early  Santa  F6  trade,  it  was  customary  for  parties  to  assem^ 
at  the  grove,  and  organize  their  caravans,  by  appomting  officers,  and 
adopting  a  code  of  laws.     From  thence  to  Santa  F6,  timber  is  not  to  be 
had,  and  caravans  always  carried  a  sufficient  quantity  with  them  for  i^ 
pairs.     For  that  purpose,  logs  were  lashed  underneath  the  wagons,  sod 
sometimes  were  carried  to  Santa  F6  and  back  again.     On  the  road,  ftur- 
ther  westward,  the  undulations  of  the  land  gradually  subside  ^^^f 
uniform  level,  krtown  as  the  Grand  Prairie,  which  is  of  an  average  wiotn 
of  five  hundred  miles ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  vi» 
prairie  is  said  to  be  a  thousand  miles  wide.     The  Grand  Prairie  Is^ 
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great  bnffalo  pAstiire  of  tiie  West  As  Mr.  Oreen  sacjs :  **  The  commer- 
cial Taliie  to  Kansas  of  the  prairie  cattle,  may  be  inferred  firom  the  sim« 
pie  statement  of  the  item,  that  one  hundred  thousand  bnffalo  rug^  are 
BOW  exported  annually." 

Tbe  Santa  F^  road  strikes  the  Arkansas  at  the  Big  Bend.    The  river 
is  there  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.     The  Upper  Arkansas  has  been 
thus  described :  ''  From  the  adjacent  bights  the  ledges  of  waye-like  yel- 
low sand,  along  the  southern  bank,  look  like  wind-driTen  piles  of  wheat, 
beneath  which,  through  a  low  and  wide  trench,  the  majestic  waters  sweep 
placid  as  '  the  river  of  a  dream.'    Eio  Napest^,  as  the  Mexicans  name 
ity  will  probably  measure  two  thousand  miles  in  leng^  from  its  sources  to 
the  frontiers  of  Arkansas.     The  channel  is  wide  and  shallow,  with  banks 
in  many  places  not  five  feet  above  low-water  mai^.     It  varies  from  a 
quarter  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  at  certain  points  can  be 
forded,  except  in  time  of  freshet  ^  but  care  is  requisite  to  avoid  quick- 
sands ;  and  the  current  has  a  velocity  and  coolness  that  would  not  be 
anticipated/rom  the  smoothness  of  the  surftM^e."    It  has  been  suggested, 
that,  without  very  great  expense,  the  Art»nsas  might  be  made  navigable, 
for  small  steamboats,  to  the  mountains.    If  so,  it  would  furnish  an  im- 
mense channel  of  inland  communication  for  the  rising  territory.     One  of 
its  branches,  the  Grand  River,  is  navigable  to  as  great  a  distance  as  the 
Hudson.    With  the  seat  of  empire  steadily  removing  westward,  the  time 
may  come  when  steam  navigation  on  the  Arkansas  shall  reach  from  the 
Hissisippi  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  a  distance  twice  the  length  of  the 
Ohio  River. 

Beyond  Walnut  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas,  at  the  head  of  a 

Jrairie-slope,  which  rises  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  stands  the 
^awnee  Rock,  five  miles  from  the  river,  celebrated  in  Indian  story,  over- 
looking a  boundless  expanse  of  country — its  front  and  sides  of  highly 
ferruginous  sandstone,  covered  over  with  the  names  and  memorials  of 
prairie  yoyagers.  The  atmosphere  is  dry.  There  are  no  marshes  in 
the  vi^y  of  the  river,  and  no  fogs  arising  from  the  stream.  The  mirage 
is  astonishing,  and  ofttimes  ludicrous  enough.  A  facetious  traveler,  hav- 
ing encamp^  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  ''  saw  the  elephant "  himself,  and 
thus  describes  it :  "  Our  party  were  amused  with  a  series  of  these  gro- 
tesque transformatiims  on  the  part  of  a  buffalo,  intent  upon  having  a 
drink  from  the  Arkansas.  As  the  staid  fellow  unwittingly  plodded  along, 
his  hump  shot  into  a  pyramid ;  then  jauntily  cocking  it  one  side,  like  the 
beayer  of  a  lop*eared  dandy,  and  descending  a  knoll,  he  turned  a  flip- 
flap  somerset,  swallowed  himself,  and  came  out  a  very  elegant  giraffe, 
which  shortly  settled  into  a  brown  and  shapeless  heap ;  and  in  another 
second,  reissumed  its  ancient  buffialonian  aspect,  only  to  undergo  momen- 
tary changes  as  ludicrous  as  before.'' 

The  Upper  Arkanws  Yalley  is  said  to  possess  a  warm,  quick  soil, 
composed  of  vegetable  mold,  rather  sandy,  adapted  to  gardening,  and 
capable  of  yielding  support  to  a  pastoral  community.  The  waters  of 
this  region  are  frequented  by  the  American  crane — a  very  large  bird— 
twice  the  size  of  the  eagle.  This  crane  is  represented  as  *•  superbly 
white,"  except  the  tips  of  the  wings,  which  are  raven-bkck.     The  ftH>gs 
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of  the  Arkftwms  attdn  to  an  enennons  size,  and  ningie  their  hoarae 
croaking  witii  ^e  doleful  howling  of  the  wolves.  The  atmosphere  is  pe* 
enliarlj  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  those  who  hare  breathed  it  pronoonoe 
it  astonishingly  invigorating. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Kansas,  in  the  region  of  tiie  Cimarron  River, 
iron,  lead,  oopper,  and  rilver  ores  have  been  found,  suifiGientljr  rich  to 
make  mining  profitable  when  the  country  shidl  have  become  inhabited. 
There  are  many  indicatioim  of  the  existence  of  an  immense  bed  of  salt ;  the 
smaller  streams  soon  become  strongly  impregnated,  and  numerous  springs 
boil  up  in  brine,  within  pot-shaped  fountains,  formed  of  calcareous  and  saline 
concretions.  In  some  places,  the  prairie  is  covered  with  crystalized  satt^ 
white  as  a  marble  floor.  ^This  salt-plain  is  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cimarron,  and  extends  fdr  miles  without  the  lightest  irregularity  of  sup- 
foce,  being  so  low  and  level  that  the  bordering  streams  sometimes  ov€f«- 
flow  it"  Adjacent  to  this  saline  tract,  the  river  YAnttR  are  largely  com- 
posed of  gypsum. 

Settlements  are  progressing  rapidly  throughout  eastern  Kansas.  End- 
grants  are  flocking  thither  firom  all  parts  of  the  United  Stotes.  Tillages 
are  springing  up  as  if  by  magic.  Lawrence  is  located  in  a  most  delight- 
fhl  region,  emd  so  strong  is  the  tide  flowing  into  that  vicinity,  that,  it  is 
■aid,  daims  have  been  taken  up  in  every  direction  for  fifteen  miles.  Paw- 
nee is  situated  about  a  mile  below  the  junction  of  the  Republican  and 
Ohetolah  rivers.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  of  stone.  Claims  have  been 
taken  up  on  Clark's  cre^  for  six  or  seven  miles;  on  the  Bepublicso 
Fork,  near  ten  miles;  and  on  the  Chetolah,  or  Smoky  Hill  Fork,  over 
fbarteen  miles.  Kentlworth  Is  destined  to  be  a  manufhcturfng  village. 
A  company  is  engaged  in  constmctiog  mills  at  this  place,  which  is  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Republican  Fork,  fifteen  miles  above  its  mouth. 
The  soil  is  equal  to  that  of  Illinois.  The  country  is  watered  bj  numer* 
ous  springs,  and  forests  of  good  timber  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Topeka  is  situated  on.  the  Kansas  river,  below  Pawnee.  It  Is  setded 
chiefly  by  Pennsylvanians.  Bituminons  coal  has  been  found,  of  the  best 
quality,  within*  two  miles  of  this  thriving  settlement  On  Sugar  creel^ 
some  fifty  miles  south  of  Council  City,  is  a  settlement  of  anti-slavery 
Mtssourians.  Rook  City,  on  l^e  miHtary  road,  ninety  miles  w^t  of  the 
Missouri  river,  is  situated  in  a  region  of  heavy  timber.  It  is  impos8i)le 
to  enumerate  the  settlements  of  Kansas,  or  to  give  th^r  respective  pop- 
ulations; for,  where- yesterday  the  silence  of  nature  brooded  over  the 
prairie,  to-day  the  hammer  of  the  builder  is  heard,  and  the  voices  of 
civilisation. 

The  lands  of  Kansas  have  not  been  surveyed,  and  will  not  be  for  some 
years.  All  the  settlers,  therefore,  are  "squatters."  Now,  squatting  is 
an  American  "  institution,"  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  the  west» 
working  wonders  in  the  way  of  transforming  the  wilderness  into  cultivated 
fields.  Squatting,  although  lawless,  has  regulations  of  its  own ;  it  has 
been  reduced  into  system;  and  "claims"  are  not  only  respected  but 
protected.  In  August,  1854,  the  Mutual  Settlers'  Association  of  Kan- 
sas Territory  agreed  to  the  following  laws  for  the  recognition  of  land 
diaiffls,  vis: 
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"  1«  ReeagaiJEiiig  the  right  of  every  citiEen  to  «  elum  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  ei^tj  of  timlMH',  aod  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  prairie« 
land ;  the  daim  to  be  secored  by  improYement  and  reaidence,  which  mast 
conamence  within  sixty  days  from  the  entry  of  the  claim,  on  either  the 
pzmirie  or  timbM^land,  which  is  to  secnre  the  claim  to  both. 

**  2.  Single  persons  and  females  allowed  to  secure  their  claims  by  resid* 
ing  in  the  territory,  without  residing  on  their  ciaims.  Persons  allowed 
a  day  additional  to  the  time  proyided  aboTe  for  every  fi?e  miles  they  may 
hare  to  travel  to  reach  their  families. 

'*  3.  No  person  to  hold,  directly  or  indirectly,  moi«  than  one  claim. 
'*  4.  No  person  allowed  to  enter  any  previously  marked  claim. 
''  5.  Persons  neglecting  to  improve  within  the  specified  time,  to  forfeit 
their  claims,  which  can  then  be  taken  up  by  any  other  citizen. 

**  6.  Any  person  to  point  oat  the  extent  of  his  daim  whenever  anothw 
may  wish  to  ascertain  it 

**  t.  Glaimaat  to  make  oath  that  his  dum  does  not  infringe  on  that  of 
any  other  person. 

^  8.  Form  of  application  for  registry  to  describe  the  daimy  and  date 
of  its  selection. 

"9.  On  the  survey  of  the  territory,  the  setUers  to  deed  and  redeed  to 
each  other,  so  aa  to  «eeare  to  each  the  amount  of  land  specified  as  the 
amount  of  claim. 

"  10  to  13,  indusive,  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  chief  justice,  ^ 
register,  and  marshal,  and  a  treasurer,  and  define  their  duties. 

''  14.  The  limits  of  the  association  to  be  the  waters  of  the  Wakaroosa 
and  Kansas  rivers,  and  the  territory  between  .it»  same,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Wakaroosa  up  to  the  Shawnee  purchase. 

"  15  to  21  provid^  for  the  election  and  removal  of  officers  by  a  ma- 
jority of  members,  and  other  incidental  regulations." 

And  such  is  presumed  to  be  the  method  of  securing  a  recognition  of 
land-claims  throughout  the  territory. 

The  aboriginal  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pawnees,  are  still 
in  possession  of  the  central  and  western  districts  of  Kansas.  The  PawT 
neea^  once  the  most  powerful  of  the  prairie  tribes,  have  been  reduced  by 
war  and  disease  to  utter  insignificance  as  to  numbers^  wealth,  and  vi^or. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  small-pox  swept  away  one-half  thdr  numbers; 
acd>  .since  that  time,  other  tribes,  once  held  ia  subjection,  becoming  rela- 
tively stronger,  have  been  wiping,  out  the  remembrance  of  traditional 
wrongs.  The  Pawnees  were  located,  for  a  time,  north  of  the  Nebraska 
river,  and  west  of  the  Missouri-^ the  feeble  remnants  of  a  nation  that^ 
fifty  years  ago,  spread  terror  £rom  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  to  the 
mountains  of  Mexico ;  but  becoming  disheartened  under  tiie  attacks  of 
I  the  Blackfeet  and  Sioux,  the  Pawnees  have  again  migrated  south,  near 
the  Ottoes  and  Omahas,  and  exist  in  a  most  wretched  condition. 

The  Arapahoes  roam  over  the  western  part  of  Kansas.  They  profess 
to  be  friendly  to  the  whitea ;  but  the  aafer  policy  is  to  give  them  a  wide 
berth.  The  Cheyennes  are  in  alliance  with  the  Arapahoes,  professing 
fiiendship,  but  tr^u^erous  to  a  proverb.  These  tribes  have  control  of  the 
Qrand  Prairie^  and  they  are  said  to  hold  there,  what  in  Europe  would 
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be  called,  "the  balance  of  power."  These  tribes  are  kDown  to  be  rerj 
nameroQs — for  it  is  qaite  common  to  stumble  apon  three  or  four  thoosaad 
of  them,  collected  in  a  single  hunting-camp.  The  other  aboriginal  tribes 
are  the  Osoges,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas,  numbering  about  nine  thousand. 
The  hunting-ground  of  the  Kansas  lie  around  the  confluence  of  the  Smokj 
Hill  and  Republican  Forks.  "  The  name  of  this  tribe  is  rariously  spel^ 
ed — Kansas,  Kansas,  Cansas,  Konzas,  and  Oonsas  —  and,  to  cap  all 
with  absurdity,  they  scarcely  know  themselves  by  any  other  word  thai 
Kaws."  Since  we  have  "Hoosiers,"  and  "Suckers,"  and  "Pukes,"  ii 
the  okier  states,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  shall  not  have  "Kaws* 
in  Kansas. 

The  whole  Indian  population  of  the  territory  has  been  estimated  it 
twenty-five  thousand.  The  Kickapoos,  Wyandots,  Sacs  and  Poxes,  Mbb- 
sers,  Weas,  Piankashaws,  Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  Pottawatomies,  Chipp^ 
was,  Delawares,  and  Shawnees  have  reservations  in  Kansas.  Bat  those 
who  are  instructed  in  these  matters  say,  that  a  person  my  safely  squat 
where  it  pleases  him  best;  that  if  he  should  intrude  upon  an  Indian  m* 
ervation,  a  small  fee  of  ten  dollars  will  propitiate  the  owning  tribe.  The 
lands  of  the  territory  can  not,  probably,  be  brought  into  market  under 
three  or  four  years;  and  when  it  shall  be  exposed  for  sale,  the  squatter 
is  entitled  to  the  first  bid.  And  whenever  a  stranger  trespasses  upon  a 
regular  claim,  an  arrow,  placed  over  the  cabin  door,  will  signify  to  tbe 
intruder  that  "first  right''  must  be  respected. 

Fort  Riley  stands  near  the  confluence  of  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Repub- 
lican Forks,  at  the  head  of  the  Kansas  river.  This  fort  was  built  in 
1854,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Indians  more  completely  in  check, 
and  furthering  intercourse  between  fW>ntier  posfe.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
handsome  pile  of  buildings,  constructed  of  limestone  taken  from  the 
neighboring  bluffs. 

Congress,  in  1855,  made  two  appropriations  for  military  roads  in  Kan- 
sas— one  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  construction  of  a  roadfroffl 
Fort  Riley  to  such  point  on  the  Arkansas  river  as  may,  in  the  opfaion  of 
the  secretary  of  war,  be  most  expedient  for  military  purposes;  and  the 
further  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  a  road  ttoa 
Fort  Riley  to  Bridger's  Pass,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  climate  of  Kansas  is  very  nearly  that  of  Virginia ;  but  it  is  lea 
sultry.  In  the  warmest  4lays,  a  gentle  breeze  is  blowing  from  the  moitiH 
tains.  Spring  is  attended  with  much  rain  from  March  till  June.  The 
rivers  become  swollen ;  the  roads  miry — but  not  hub-deep,  as  in  Indfaoa. 
It  is  supposed  that  plank-roads  will  never  be  needed  in  Kansas,  for  the 
soil  does  not  soften  into  mud.  Vegetation  is  early  and  exuberant,  f^o^' 
ing  commences  in  January.  December  is  frequently  warm  enongh  for 
shirt-sleeves  and  calico.  But  there  are  also  terribly  bleak  days,  when  the 
north  wind  sweeps  like  a  scythe  across  the  prairies.  The  avenige  depth 
of  snow  is  said  not  to  exceed  three  inches.  The  weather  during  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  is  dry ;  and  the  Indian  sum- 
mer lingers  far  into  the  season  of  winter.  It  is  claimed  for  Ksuaas,  that 
the  climate  is  "decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Mlchi*  , 
gan.  *'    The  western  plains  are  noted  for  the  frequent  and  terrific  thunde^     | 
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Bkmns  that  sweep  over  them.  The  lands  of  Kansas  lie  high  and  drj, 
&r  abore  the  swamps  and  fogs  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  One  great 
Ueesiog^  which  the  settlers  of  this  new  territory  will  enjoj  over  those  in 
other  parts,  is  graphically  described  by  an  old  squatter  thus :  ''  Skeeters 
is  acQus."  It  would  seem  that  the  tiny  insects  dry  up  and  blow  away. 
The  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  unquestionable. 

Nebraska  has  a  less  quantity  of  valuable  timbered  land  than  Kansas. 
The  southwestern  part  is  said  to  resemble  the  prairies  and  openings  of 
Iowa,  and  to  possess  a  deep  and  fertile  soil.  The  eastern  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  Missouri  river,  for  about  twelve  hundred  miles.  The 
Platte  river  is  the  principal  stream  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory. 
There  are  groves  of  timber  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte,  and  the  bottom- 
lands are  represented  as  strong,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  long  succes- 
sion of  crops.  The  soil  is  found  to  have  a  limestone  basis.  It  is  report- 
ed that  coal  ha^  been  discovered  in  the  territory,  and  other  minerals ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  Nebraska  will  become  an  agricultural  region.  The  cli- 
mate is  warmer  than  in  the  same  latitude  iist  of  the  lakes.  Owing  to 
the  Tast  extent  of  prairie  surface,  the  changes  of  temperature  are  very 
sadden  and  very  great ;  and  the  winds  from  the  north  and  west  have  a 
wide  sweep  over  Uie  plains.  ''Squatter  law''  prevails  there  as  well  as  in 
Kansas;  and  the  "general  principles"  are  the  same  as  those  recognized 
in  the  neighboring  territory. 

Congress  has  appropriated  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
Btmcting  a  territorial  road  from  opposite  Council  Bluffs  to  New  Fort 
Kearney,  which,  when  completed,  will  greatly  facilitate  settlements  in 
Nebraska.  Also,  Congress  has  appropriated  thirty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  construction  of  a  military  road  from  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri 
riyer,  to  intersect  the  military  road  from  Walla?ralla  to  Puget's  Sound, 
which  will  open  a  safe  thoroughfare  for  emigrants  through  central  and 
northwestem  Nebraska. 
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WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 


This  territory  oooupies  the  extreme  north-west  portion  of  the  domain 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Jnan 
de  Fuca  (which  separate  it  from  Yanoouy^'s  island)  and  British 
America,  east  by  the  Kocky  mountains,  south  by  Oregon,  (the  Cohimbia 
riyer  forming  about  half  the  boundary  line,)  and  west  by  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  lies  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  bend  in  the  Columbia  riyer) 
between  46^  and  49""  north  ktitude,  and  between  110^  and  125^  west 
longitude;  being  about  600  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  about  209  in  width  Arom  north  to  south,  forming  nearly  a  parallelo- 
gram, with  an  area  of  perhaps  123,022  square  miles. 

Face  of  the  Coumtbt  akd  Mountains. — ^The  same  general  description 
of  the  surface  as  giyen  in  Oregon  will  apply  to  Washington,  except  diat 
the  Blue  mountain  range  is  more  broken  and  scattei^  north  of  the 
Colvmbia  riyer.  The  pnooipal  peaks  of  the  Cascade  range  in  this  diyision 
are  Mount  St.  Helen's,  Mount  Adams,  Mount  Rainier,  and  Mount  Baker. 
Mount  Olympus,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Coast  range,  has  an  eleyaiion  of 
8,197  feet.  Most  of  these  peaks  are  clothed  with  perpetual  snow.  Mount 
St  Helen's  and  Mount  Runier  haye  been  respectiyely  estimated  at  13,300 
and  12,000  feet  eleyation. 

MiNXRAts. — ^There  has  been  little  opportunity  as  yet  to  deyelop  the  min- 
eral resources  of  this  new  territory.  Coal  has,  howeyer,  been  disooyered  on 
or  near  Bellingham  bay,  accompanied  by  the  new  red  sandstone,  wkieh 
famishes  a  fine  building  material,  20  or -80  miles  up  the  Cowlits  riyer, 
and  in  the  region  about  ruget's  sound,  in  abundance.  Fossil  copal  exists 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  north  oi  the  Columbia  riyer. 

RiYERS,  Batb,  Sounds,  and  Islands. — The  Columbia  riyer  enters  the 
territory  f]X)m  British  America,  and  crosses  it  first  in  a  south-west  and  them 
in  a  south  direction,  till  it  arriyes  a  little  below  46^  north  latitude,  when 
h  turns  westwardly  and  forms  the  soudi  boundary,  from  thepoint  just 
named  to  its  mouth  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  riy^  diyides  Waskkigton 
Territory  into  two  partSi  haying  the  larger  portion  on  the  east;  ike 
Okanagan,  from  British  Aa^rica,  is  its  principal  braneh  on  the  north,  and 
Takima  in  the  southern  part  of  ike  terriUnry:  both  of  theeeriyers  enter  the 
30  406, 
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Columbia  from  the  west.  On  the  east,  proceeding  in  order  sonthirirdlj, 
its  tributaries  are  the  Flathead  or  Clarke's,  Spokane^  Saptin  or  Lewis, 
and  Walla  Walla  rivers.  The  Clarke's  and  Lewis  are  larg^  rivers,  haTiBg 
their  sources  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  all  run  in  a  north-west  direction. 
The  Lewis  and  Walla  Walla  have  the  principal  part  of  their  courses  in 
Oregon.  The  Spokane  drains  the  middle  of  the  east  division ;  McGillivnj's 
or  Flatbow  djains  the  north-east  part  of  Washingtcm,  and  ynMs  the 
Columbia  in  British  America.  The  Cowlitz,  the  princiiNd  branch  of  tlie 
Columbia  west  of  the  Cascade  range,  has  a  course  of  perhaps  100  miles. 
Chekalis  or  Chickalees,  about  130  miles  long,  is  the  only  river  of  importuee 
discharginff  its  waters  directly  into  the  Pacific  from  tnis  territory,  eiwfi 
the  Columbia.  The  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  between  Washington  aid 
Vancouver's  island,  conneet  the  Pacifie  ocean  with  Admiralty  iolet^ 
Puget's  sound  and  Hood's  canal,  all  arms  of  a  great  bay  extending  aboat 
60  or  70  miles  in  a  south  direction  from  the  &ulf  of  Georgia,  and  all 
navigable  for  the  largest  ships  which  may  moor  to  the  very  banks,  such  is  the 
preoipitousneas  of  its  shores.  Gray's  harbor,  an  expansion  vjk  the  montli 
of  the  Chekalis  river,  in  about  47^  north  latitude,  has  capacity  fi>r  odIj 
a  small  amount  of  shiping*  The  Columbia,  though  navigable  for  ooeiQ 
orafb  to  the  Cascades,  is  much  obstructed  near  its  mouth  by  sandbarBaod 
shallows,  which  make  the  navigation  difficult,  and  have  caused  the  lois 
of  many  vessels.  The  rest  of  this,  aa  w^ll  as  other  rivers  in  Washingtoa, 
are  only  navigable  by  boats  and  canoe%  being  much  obstructed  by  npHi< 
and  fidis.     The  principal  of  these  are  Kettle  falls,  in  the  Columbia  river, 

C)  below  the  mouth  of  Clarke's  river.  Shoalwater  bay,  south  of  Gnj'i 
bor,  opens  into  the  Pacific  by  a  narrow  inlet.  Bellingham  bay  is  aa  am 
of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  near  the  north-west  extremity  of  Washington.  A 
large  lake,  surrounded  by  extensive  prairies,  is  reported  to  have  b^  fomd 
some  10  or  20  miles  back  from  the  bay.  Elliott  bay  is  on  theeai^ade 
of  Admiralty  inlet.  There  are  several  lakes  in  Washington,  mostlj  ia  the 
eastern  portion,  near  the  foot  of  the  Bocky  mountaina,  among  whkh  is 
Flathead  kke,  one  of  the  sourees  of  Clark's  river,  and  Lake  KalleipelB 
an  expansion  of  the  same  river*  The  rivers  of  Washington,  narticnlarij 
west  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  having  their  sourees  in  tnosQ  flsoiy 
summits,  are  liable  to  sudden  floods,  which  inundate  the  lowlands  oa 
their  shores.  The  rapids  and  falls  abound  in  aplendid  sites  for  mill-seata. 
Gape  Flattery,  the  entranoe  of  Juan  de  Fuca  straits,  and  Cape  Du»Pj 
pointment,  within  the  entraaee  of  the  Cdnmbia  river,  are  the  pnnoipal 
oapea.  Ther^  are  no  large  iaknds  on  this  coast.  The  most  importutis 
Dertruotion,  or  Isle  of  Grief;  about  40  miles  south  of  Cape  Fla^' 
In  Admiralty  inlet  is  Whidby's  island,  about  40  miles  lon^  covered 
with  fertile  prairies^  and  noted  for  its  deer.  It  has  suffident  tanber,  bat 
a  seaioaty  of  water.  North-west  of  it  are  the  Arroo  islands,  so  valnaUs 
tot  ikm  fisheriea. 

Objects  of  iKTXKiaTB  to  Tourists. — ^Washington  shares  wito 
Oregon  the  gnad  aoenei^  on  the  Columbia,  4he  Gasoades,  the  DfH^t 
and  other  inteiesting  points*  Here  the  lof^  anmmits  of  Hoiuii  S^ 
Helen's,  Mount  Adami,  Mount  Bainier,  and  Mount  Baker  lesr  ^ 
snowy  peaks  from  the  Caeoade  range,  and  Mount  Olymjpoa  frM  ^ 
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Coot  moutaiiis.  Aooording  td  the  Bey.  O.  Hinee,  ^'MoniilSt.  Helen's, 
m  the  monUi  of  October,  1842,  wm  observed  to  be  eorered  with  a.  dense 
elond  of  smoke,  whieh  eontbraed  to  enkrge  a«d  more  off  to  the  esstwrnrd, 
filliBg  the  heaTens  in  that  direotion,  uid  presenting  an  appearanee  like 
that  oecasioned  hj  a  tremendooa  eonflagration,  yiewed  at  a  yast  distance. 
When  the  first  yolnmes  of  smoke  had  passed  away,  it  oould  be  disttnotly 
Been  from  yuions  parts  of  the  country  that  an  emption  had  taken  place 
on  ^  nOTth  side  of  St.  Helen's,  a  little  below  the  summit;  and,  from 
^e  smoke  that  continned  to  issne  from  the  ohasm  or  crater,  it  was  pro- 
noaneed  to  be  a  y(^cano  in  astiye  operation.     When  the  explosion  took 

S*  kce,  the  wind  was  north-west,  and  on  the  same  day,  and  extending  from 
to  50  miles  to  the  sonth-east,  Uiere  fell  showers  of  ashes  or  dnst, 
which  coyered  the  ground  in  some  pfaiees  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
collected  in  quantities.  This  last  ^enomenon  has  been  of  frequent 
ocearrence^  and  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  volcanic  eruptions  are  not 
tueommon  in  this  country.'' 

Cldcatb,  Soil,  and  PmoDUonoNS. — ^The  climate  is  very  sim&tr  to 
that  of  Oregon,  with  some  variatiotts  caused  by  difference  oi  latttude  and 
loeil  peeutiarities.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  soil.  The  OowlilE 
TsUey  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  this  territory,  in  which  agricuhure 
Im8  been  attempted.  The  C^kalis  valley  on  the  west,  is  said  to  have 
460,000  acres  of  ezodlent  prairie  and  heavily  timbered  land.  The 
oouBtry  hnmediately  around  Pi]^t'r  sound  is  represented  as  sandy  and 
nsfertile,  but  prodiming  larse  fir  and  cedar  trees.  On  going,  howeveri 
lome  distance  ba<^  from  me  sound,  yon  come  upon  fine  prairies  and 
forests,  and  small  lakes  filled  with  fino  fish  and  skirted  with  timber. 
Whidby's  Island  is  also  very  fertile,  but  deficient  in  water.  There  are 
reported  to  be  rich  valleys  on  the  streams  fi</wing  into  Bellingham  kiy. 
The  valley  of  the  Buwamish  river,  which  flows  into  SlHott  Imy,  is  very 
fertile,  and  is  rapidly  settling.  The  lowlands  bordering  on  the  streams 
ue  very  prodndiye,  and  covered  densely  with  timber.  Mr.  T.  Winthrop, 
d  New  York,  who  left  that  region  in  September,  18^,  speaks  of  the 
eoentry  between  Paget's  sound  and  the  Cascade  mountains  as  heavily 
timbered,  chiefly  with  fir,  with  some  scattered  pndries  and  dry  burrens,  ike 
latter  covered  with  pebbles  of  trap*rock,  and  sparsely  wooded  with  oak. 
Across  the  mountains,  the  land  is  open  prairie,  well  watered,  with 
Sttsll  and  thinly  wooded  valleys.  The  country  to  the  north  of  ikuBy 
belonging  to  the  Flatheads,  Mr.  W.  reports  as  more  abundant  in  timber 
and  well  adapted  to  settlements.  The  arable  land  in  Washington  Terri- 
toiy,  west  of  the  Columbia  river,  is  estimated  at  22,000  square  miles. 
Its  Governor  thus  spoke  of  its  resourees  in  Jawuary,  1854 :— ^  You  are 
uiques^onably  rightly  infbrmed  as  to  the  maritime  advantages  of  Pugei's 
Kmnd,  in  affording  a  series  of  harbors  almost  ifneqvaled  in  the  wm4d  fbt 
cuacity,  safbty,  and  facility  of  access;  nor  need  ycfu  be  teld  of  their 
waghborhood  to  what  are  now  the  best  whaling  grounds  of  the  FaciAe« 
It^  however,  only  recently  thai  the  set^ment  of  this  part  of  o«r 
taanttt  has  emnmenced  to  devrtop  its  reseuross,  er  to  show  tike  advan- 
itm  whieh  may  be  derived  from  its  pontion,  ^d  ft  is  these  points  which 
t  ielnie  to  bring  to  your  notice.    That  portion  of  WashingUm  Temtetj 
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lyiBg  betweea  tiie  Cascade  monntaiDs  aod  the  ocean,  alihongli  equaling 
in  mhnets  of  soil  and  ease  of  tamnsportatioii  the  beet  poiti<Ni  of  Oregon, 
is  heavily  timbeied,  and  lime  and  Uhor  are  reqniiod  lor  elearing  iti 
forests  and  opening  the  earth  to  the  production  of  ils  frnits.  The  great 
body  of  the  country  on  the  other  hand^  stielohing  eastward  from  that 
range  to  tke  Rooky  mountains,  whiie  it  oontains  many  fertile  Talleys  aid 
much  good  land  suited  to  the  former,  is  yet  more  especially  a  graxing 
country,  ouq  whkh,  as  population  increases,  promises  in  its  eattk,  iti 
horses,  and  above  all,  its  wool,  to  open  a  new  and  yast  field  to  America 
enterprise.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  staple  of  the  land  must  contbne 
to  be  the  one  which  nature  herself  has  planted,  in  the  inexhaustiUe 
forests  of  ir,  of  iromce,  and  of  cedar.  Either  in  furnishing  mannfactared 
timber  or  span  of  the  first  deserip^on  for  vessels,  Washington  Terrttorj 
is  unsurpassed  by  anyportion  of  the  Pacific  coast." 

FoBXST  Trsss. — ^Washington  abounds  in  fine  timber.  Here  is  tlie 
same  species  of  gigantic  fir  tree  which  is  found  in  Oregon  and  Califcmiii, 
attaining  a  bight  of  nearly  8Q0  feet^  and  froon  8  to  12  feet  in  diameter. 
The  Mils  and  valleys  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory,  immediately  weit 
of  1^  Rocky  mountains,  are  stated  to  be  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  the  finest  timber.  The  forest  trees  around  Puget's  Sound  ave  espedil- 
ly  larffo,  and  comprise  yellow  fir,  cedar,  maple,  oak,  ash,  spruce,  hemloek 
and  alder.  A  recent  correspondent  states  that  there  are  at  least  12  sair- 
mills  at  work,  and  18  more  in  course  of  eonatruotion,  and  that  there  ii 
lumber  enough  ready  to  freight  a  dosen  ships.  The  oedar  tree  of  tin 
region  is  represented  as  diiering  in  some  respects  from  either  the  red  or 
white  cedar  of  New  England,  though  resembling  both. 

Akimals. — The  forests  abound  in  game  and  wild  animals;  among  tbe 
latter  are  the  elk,  deer,  boar,  fox,  otter,  beaver,  muskrat,  and  rablnt ;  aad 
among  birds,  swans,  geese,  brant,  gulls,  ducks,  eagles,  grouse,  pheasanti, 
partridges,  woodcock,  hawks,  ravens,  and  robins.  Perhaps  no  region  on 
the  globe  more  abounds  in  fish  than  Washington.  This  is  especUllj 
lame  of  Pugef  s  sound  and  the  adjoining  waters.  God,  mackerel,  halibo^ 
herring,  and  fioun^rs ;  and  of  shell-fish,  the  oyster,  crab,  clam,  lobstff, 
and  many  other  species  are  found.  The  salmon  resort  to  the  GolamUi 
and  its  tributaries  in  immense  shoals. 

Internal  Improyxmbnts. — A  road  is  now  being  opened  from 
Puget's  sound  to  Walla  Walla  on  the  Columbia  river,  and  ^m  theneo 
bj  the  Goeur  d'Alene  Mission  to  St.  Mary's  valley.  The  emigrant 
says  Mr.  Winthrop,  pardally  sueoeeded,  in  1853,  in  cutting  ft /p^ 
tlutwgh  the  pass  of  tiie  Gas«ade  mountams  north  of  Mount  Bauiier. 
The  exploring  party  under  Governor  Stevens  have  reoentiy  found,  netf 
the  sources  of  Maria's  river,  a  pass  suitable  for  a  railroad,  estimated  to 
bo  2M0  feet  lower  than  the  Sosith  Pass  of  Fremont.  The  same  ptftj 
•tats  that  they  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  mountaiDS,  bm* 
tifhl  rivers,  rad  Talleys  of  extraordinary  fertility,  covered  with  a  luxim- 
ant  growth  of  magmfieoBt  forest  trees.  Oaptain  MoOlelland  has  disoor- 
tmA  two  passes  throagh  the  Oaseade  range  practicable  iot  a  railroad. 

PopiTi(ATioii. — Of  its  population  we  have  no  aepatate  statisties.  T^m 
vre  several  tribes  of  Indiuis,  among  which  are  the  Flathoadsi  Fw^ 
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d'OreiSiefl,  Coonr  d'Alenes,  Sp<Aaiies,  and  Nez  Peroes,  most  of  whom  are 
friendly,  and  Ihoae  em  Poffet's  Bouiid  partially  civilized.  They  are  in 
eoni tuit  intaroovne  with  t£e  wkites,  farming  and  raising  potatoes,  which, 
with  the  salmon,  eonstkute  their  food. 

Couirriss. — Washington  ia  divided  into  1§  eonnties,  whi<^,  witii  their 
oonnty  towns,  tat  eachihited  in  the  following  Table: 


Cataitg.  Cowttif  Sni, 

I.  Chehalis BniceTiUe. 

9l  OUiiam FmtDiae&reirj, 

3.  Clark Colambiacily. 

4.  CowlitsorCowelitz.  .Monticello. 

5.  Island Pennscove. 

6.  Jefferson . . .  * Pert  Tcnraaend. 

7.Kiii|^ .SeatUe. 

8,  Lewis .Cowlitz'  landing. 


9.  Paoilb.l Pftemceity. 

10.  Pierce Steilaeoom. 

11.  Skamania Cascades. 

12.  Thurston Olympia. 

13.  Wahkiacam Chenook. 

14.  Walla  WaUa VTaUa  Widla. 

15.  Whatcom .Bellingham  bay. 


Towns. — Olympia,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Puget's 
sound.  The  other  more  important  towns  or  settlements  are  Nesqually, 
Steilaeoom,  New  York,  Seattle,  Port  Townsend,  and  New  Dungeness,  on 
Paget's  Bonnd  and  Admiralty  inlet ;  Pacific  city,  Cathlamet,  Monticello, 
Fort  Vanconrer,  and  Cascade  city,  on  the  (folnmbia  river;  Cowlitz 
firms  and  Wabassport,  on  or  near  the  Cowlitz  river,  and  Pennscove,  on 
Whiddy'ff  island. 

GovEBifMENT. — ^The  gorernment  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of 
Oregon,  which  see.  Its  history  is  also  identical  with  that  of  Oregon, 
from  which  it  was  separated  and  formed  into  a  distinot  territory  in  1853. 


OREGON  TERRITORY. 


Tins  territory,  forming  the  most  western  portion  of  the  domain  of  the 
IJiiited  States,  as  restricted  by  the  recent  Act  of  Congress,  creating 
the  Territonr  af  Washington,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Washington 
r^erritory,  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Colnmbia  river  and  the  46th 
parallel  of  north  latitode;)  east  by  the  Rocky  motntains,  which  divide  it 
nom  Nebraska;  south  by  Utah  Territory  and  the  State  of  California,  and 
west  by  the  Padifes  ocean.  It  lies  between  42**  and  46®  20'  north  lat- 
itude, and  between  109^  80'  and  124®  W  west  longitude,  being  about 
750  miles  in  extreme  length  fhnn  east  to  west,  and  27^  miles  in  width, 
Muding  an  area  of  185,080  square  miles. 
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VAcm  or  THi  CouNTBT,  MOUNTAINS)  XTO. — Ofegon  is  vioaDj  dinM 
into  three  portions,  vis:  tlie  Lower  eomitry,  or  fK>rtaoQ  sezltheooiMi;  tke 
Middle  oouatrj,  or  that  pertwkieb  liee  between  tke  Caaeede  reigeaad  tlM 
Blae  mouD tains;  and  the  Upper  conotrj,  or  that  portioA  whick  Um  betwctt 
the  Bl«e  and  Rocky  novBtaina.    On  approacking  Oreffon  from  the  sea^il 
presents  the  same  bold,  iren-boiuid  ooasi  astCaUfmia^  bat  with  tfaisdii» 
ence,  that  the  Coast  range,  instead  of  running  parallel  wiUi  the  Padfio,  k 
composed  of  a  series  of  nigfalands,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  §k(a% 
throngh  whose  valleys  the  streams  of  Od lapuva  or  Callapooya  moantaiH 
^the  western  limit  of  the  li^llamette  valley)  descend  to  ihe  oeetn.    Tki 
nrst  section  is  abont  from  75  to  120  odles  in  breadth,  and  includes  the  Wilk- 
mette,  Umpqna,  and  Bogne  river  valleys,  the  first  ninning  panllel  witk 
the  sea,  and  the  others  At  right  angles  to  it     The  last  are  south  of  tlie 
WillameUe  valley.     The  large  valleys  vary  in  length  from  40  to  IM 
miles,  and  from  5  to  85  miles  in  width.    One  nmarkable  feature  of  the 
Willuuette  valley  is  the  Bnttes,  high,  ooniciJ,  inBqlat4^  hills,  of  aboat 
1000  feet  in  hight    The  Middle  section  covon  a  t»readth  of  160  miki^ 
and  is  mostly  an  elevated  plateau.     The  Upp»  conntiy  oooupiei  thi 
western  slope  of  the  Rooky  meuntains,  and  is  mostly  a  sterile  and  dresij 
region,  oovered  with  lava,  through  whidi  the  rivers  cut  their  cbanneb  ti 
a  great  depth;  in  many  pUoes  Uieir  rocky  beds  are  inaeoessible  to  mas 
or  beast.     O^on  may  be  onphatically  called  a  mountainoBS  ooosl^. 
Beginnbg  at  the  east,  we  have  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Boeky  moontiiBi 
— reaohing  (in  Fremont's  peak)  an  elevation  {d  13,570  fe^r-*septntii« 
the  Mississippi  valley  from  the  Pacifio  region,  and  sending  off  spurs  in  i 
westerly  direction.     About  half-way  between  the  Booky  mountains  asd 
the  Pacific  are  the  Blue  mountains,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  bat 
sUll  sending  off  ridges  in  different  directions.     These  mountains  aoms* 
times  rise  to  the  snow  region,  but  are  generally  from  3,000  to  4,000  M 
in  hight.    The  Cascade  range,  having  the  loftiest  known  peaks  of  any 
mountains  in  the  United  States,  extend  from  60^  north  latitude  (nearij 
parallel  with  the  Pacific)  to  the  southern  part  of  Old  California,  at 
distances  (in  Oregon)  varying  from  about  80  to  140  miles.     Monnt 
Hood,  Mount  Jefferson,  Mount  Pitt  or  McLaughlin  are  the  principal 
peaks  in  Oregon,  of  which  the  first,  14,000  feet  in  elevation  above  thi 
sea  level,  is  the  highest,  and  seeyms  to  be  a  dormant  vi4oano.     FinaUj 
comes  the  Coast  range,  called  in  Oregon  the  Callapooya  mountains;  thea^ 
as  has  been  stated,  send  off  spurs  at  right  angles  with  the  ocean.    Tha 
Three  Buttes  and  Three  Tetons,  about  the  bases  of  the  Bocky  moaa^ 
tains,  are  conical  eleyatkms  of  considerable  magnitude.     The  SslM 
mountains  cross  the  middle  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Oregon  in  sa  atf» 
and  west  direction. 

MiNBRALS.»-The  mineral  resonroes  of  Oregon  have  scarcely  i^^CP^J~f 
be  developed;  but  gold  has  been  found  in  various  plaoes,  from  ^^.^ 
ford  to  Burnt  and  Powder  rivers,  but  whether  it  ejusts  in  f  Aiw 
abundance  to  promise  pro^table  returns  is  not  yet  fully  asoertaiw  ^*  *^ 
Secretary  of  4e  Treasury's  r^wrt  for  1854,  ffives  113,535  as  tb  amo^ 
of  gold  deposited  at  the  Mint,  the  prednet  of  Oiegoa.  Frem'  ^/^ 
in  ktitude  45^''  north,  longitude  122''  west,  a  stratum  of  ooal  sod  fivan 
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embedded  between  strata  of  alternate  day.    This  miDeral  is  also 
knowa  to  exist  in  Wilkmette  Tallej,  100  milea  above  Oregon  oity, 

RiTBRt)  Bats,  and  Lakm. — ^There  is  no  venr  ooBsyetable  bay  in 
Oregon.  Tbe  Columbia,  the  greatest  river  xm  ne  Facifit  alope  or  the 
continent,  forms  balf  tkie  nortbeni  boundary,  from  tbe  point  where  it 
strikes  the  46th  parallel  to  its  mooth  in  the  Paoiie  oeean.  Its  great 
brnneh,  the  Snake  or  Lewis  river,  and  its  tribntarise,  the  Salmon,  Henry, 
M albenr,  and  Owyhee,  drain  the  great  valley  between  tbe  Boeky  and 
IMne  Oftovntains.  Lewis  river  rises  in  the  sottth-isast,  and  pnrttting  a 
Borth-west  course  about  900  miles,  passes  into  Washington  Territory, 
where  it  joins  the  Colnmlna  soon  after.  The  Walla  Walla,  Umatilht,  Joka 
Day's,  and  Fall,  east  of  the  Cascade  monntaini,  and  the  Willamette, 
weet,  are  the  other  principal  affluents  of  the  Columbia  from  this  territory. 
The  Umpqua  and  Ro^'s  river  (entirely  in  Oregon),  and  the  Klamath, 
which  passes  into  Cuilemia,  empty  directly  into  the  Pacific  from  the 
neuth-weet  of  this  terrk<Mry.  There  afe  several  sm^ll  lakes  between  the 
Oaseade  and  Bkie  mountmns,  and  near  tiie  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Tht  principal  of  the  former  are  Klamath,  Albert,  Pitf  s.  Salt,  and  Synal- 
Blee;  and  of  the  latter  Godore  and  Jackson's.  The  Columbia  is  naviga- 
l^  to  the  Caeoade  range,  about  IdO  miles  firom  the  sea,  for  large  vesa^ 
and  above  the  Cascades  for  boats.  The  Wilkmette  is  navigable  to  Port- 
land, and  sometimes  even  to  the  fklk,  for  oeean  eralt  Above  the  &lls, 
large  steamboats  may  run  for  80  miles  during  S  monUis,  The  Umpqua 
in  navigable  2&  miles  for  steamers,  and  vessels  drawing  12  fidct  may  enter 
its  mouth»  The  Klamath  is  also  navigable  fbor  a  short  distance.  There 
are  few  oapes  or  harbors  on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  which  ia  rema^bly 
free  fhmi  great  sinuoeittee.  The  most  impottant  capes  are  Cape  Blanco 
or  Orford,  Cape  Foulweather,  and  Point  Adams^  The  harbors  are  the 
Columbia  river,  much  obstructed  by  sandbars  a^d  shoals,  but  admitting 
veesels  of  16  f^  draught,  and  the  Umpqua  rivmr,  which  may  be 
ascended  by  vessels  drawing  8  feet  water  for  a  short  distance. 

Objects  or  Intersst  ro  Tounmrs. — ^What  we  have  already  said  of 
Ac  mountains  is  pei^ape  sufficient,  without  this  heading;  but  Oregon 
has  other  objects  of  interest  independent  <^  her  sublime  mountain 
scenery — first  among  which  are  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  river,  a  nar- 
rowing of  the  channel  to  100  yard*  between  basaltao  roeks,  for  the  dis* 
tance  of  half  a  mile,  through  which  the  river  mriies  with  great  violence, 
descending  50  ifeet  in  two  miles.  In  freshets  the  water  rises  60  feet,  and 
at  such  tames  it  is  safe  to  pass  in  boats,  but  many  serious  aoeidents  have 
occurred  firom  attempts  to  pass  them  at  low  water.  Forty  miles  belowi 
the  Dalles,  where  the  river  breaks  throi^h  the  Cascade  range,  the  ohaa*' 
nel  ^ain  narrows  to  150  yards,  where  ^e  water  descends  40  feet  in  two 
miles.  The  fhlls  of  the  Willamette,  on  the  river  of  the  saise  name,  ar 
about  25  miles  frwn  its  mouth,  and  the  same  number  of  feet  in  bight. 
Here  m  a  fhvorite  salmon  fishery,  where  that  fidi  is  stopped  on  ita  ouurse 
up  the  WBfomette,  in  the  ^pawnhig  season.  The  American  fall,  in  the 
Lewis  river,  near  its  head  waters,  is  of  conmderable  elevation.  From  one 
point  in  the  Willaemtte  Talley,  near  the  Bickreall  river,  seven  peak»  of 
the  Cadbade  range,  covered  with  everlasting  snow,  can  be  seen  at  one  riew. 
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Glimats. — ^In  oommoft  with  tke  western  ehove  of   all  eontineBtiy 
Oregon  has  a  mldeat  climate  than  the  eastern  aide  of  North  Ameriee. 
The  ooast  region  is  the  MUdast^  and  the  upper  conntrj  the  noat  ricorovi 
in  tempeimtnie.    In  the  first,  tiie  winters  generally  are  short,  ueogk 
some  snow  falk  nsarl/  eirerj  winter.    South  and  seuth-weot  winds  pie- 
vail  at  this  season,  nstigatiBg  the  sererity  of  the  elimate.     From  April 
to  NoTemher  but  Httle  rain  &lla.     At  Fort  Yanoouyer,  from  June  to 
SepteBuber,  the  mean  tempefatnre  was  67^,  maximum  98^,  minimnm  61  ^ 
Of  106  days,  76  weie  hkty  19  cloudy,  and  11  rainy.      Tho  winter  sf 
1852*3  was  yisry  ssrere,  and  much  snow  fell,  the  stock  dying  by  thon- 
sands,  as  they  ars  mnhoased,  and  no  fodder  is  ever  prepajned.     In  ^ 
middle  region,  the  snmmsia  aie  mush  dryer  and  the  winters  colder  thso 
east  of  the  Oaseade  mountains,  the  extremes  Tuyiiig  from  18^  to  108^. 
Daily  range,  40^.    No  dews  fkll  here.    Tha  uppwr  oeuntrj  ie  variaUe, 
having  often  in  each  day  all  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  is  theisfora 
unfitted  for  agrkmltaial' operations.    Indian  sem  is  liable  to  be  easgkt 
by  eariy  frosts.    The  winter  winds  are  from  the  sovth  and  east,  oossmb- 
aUy  yeering  to  sonthfwest.  ^  Vhe  time  of  the  sstting  in  of  these  is  vwj 
irregular^  varying  from  October.  Isi  to  January  1st.    They  always  briag 
with  them  eopieus  rains,  whish  last  two  or  three,  and  oven  foar  orfivs 
months,  from  NoTembst  to  April,  and  oonstttate  the  rainy  seasoa. 
These  storms  are  more  Yiolent  on*  the  soast^  and  mors  rain-  falls  thaa  a 
the  Willamette  vall^.    A  period  of  fine  weather  often  ooeuis  in  Fsb- 
ruary,  sometimes  in  Mareh,  bat  is  generally  followed  by  Aree  or  hv 
weeks  of  eoM^  chilly  rains  fnom  the  south-west  .  fiuruig  the-  latter  ptri 
of  winter  there  are  ligb4  lidls  of  snow.    Though  the.  winters  are  ebilly, 
the  themuMneter  sekkm  sinks  to  the  freedng  point.    Tho  meieviy  lutf 
sometimes  fallan  to  6^  degrees  below  zero  in  the  Willamette  valley,  sod 
to  IS''  at  the  Dalles,  U/pmd  the  Cascade  mountains.    Pnnn  whst  htf 
been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  great  irregularity  in  the  winten  of 
Oregon,  but  mildness  is  the  general  eharaeteristie*    In  the  middle  regtoa 
the  rains  are  lighter  and  leas  constant,  and  continue  for  a  shcHier  period. 
The  country  between  the  Bins  and  Boeky  meuntains  is  very  dry,  witht 
great  difference  between  the  tempomtum  c^  day  and  nichi. 

Soil  ahd  Phopuotioics. — ^It  will  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  nid 
of  the  face  of  the  oenntry,  that  much  of  Oregon  is  uaAl  for  tillage;  in 
the  upper  country  or  eastern  portion  it  is  almost  wholly  so,  as  far  •• 
known,  both  from  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  and  the  inregukrity  d  tbt 
climate.  The  central  portian,  though  not  gpeneraUy  cnlti^ble,  luffbrdi  ib 
many  pUess  exeellent  pastumge;  but  even  the  paitoral  portion  is  bni  * 
small  part  of  the  whris.  Ths  gssat  xesouree  of  the  Oi^nian  imam 
is  ^  coantry  west  of  the  Oasonde  range,  especially  in  the  WillamsttM, 
Ump<|na,  and  Rogue's  river  valleys.  The  temer  is  ranly  surpsiiii 
in  fertility.  Wheat  is  here  the  staple ;  the  cool  evenings  and  the  ditNjt^ 
in  the  latter  part  of  summer  being  unfavorable  to  Indmn  eem.  BettM 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  turnips,  and  most  of  the  fruits  and  vegotaUm  of  tkf 
Middle  States  flourish.  The  indigenous  fruits  ace  tho  crahapple,  *  ^^ 
red  pkm,  strawberries,  Taapberries,  and  other  hemes.  The  koiict^  of 
the  Columbia  are  a  very  rich  alluvion,  but  inci^able  of  euldvatioo,  ^om 
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ibeir  Ikbilitj  to  be  overflowed;  tliej  zaay,  howerar,  form  good  pMtnra- 
laads  for  ttoek.  ThoBe  p»rtioM  which  are  beyond  the  retoh  of  overflow 
(as  tb^  district  about  Fort  VaacoQirar)  are  ezeeediDgly  productive.  Oft 
the  triangle  formed  by  tha  Colmanbia  on  the  north  and  the  Pacific  on  the 
wesli)  is  a  Uraot  of  land  of  great  fertility,  extending  back  25  miles  to  the 
moQiitaina.  This  is  not  suited. to  wheat,  batTery  firaitfiil  in  potatoes, 
oats,  peas,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  and  is  excellent  for  pastun^. 
Aoeording  ie  the  census  of  1850,  Oregon  had  under  eultivation  132,857 
acres  of  land,  producing  211,942  bushels  of  wheat;  106  of  rye;  2,918 
of  Indian  com;  61,214  of  oats ;  6,566  of  peas  and  beans;  91,326  of 
petatoes;  29,686  pounds  of  wool;  211,464  of  buttw;  36,980  of  dieese; 
orchard  products  valued  at  11,271;  market  products,  t(K),241'^^ve  stock, 
•1,8T6,189;  and  slau|^teted  animals,  9164,530. 

VOBBST  T&BSi.-^regeii  is  particularly  oelebratsd  for  its  forests  of 
gigantic  pine.  A  species  of  fir,  called  Lamb^t's  pine,  grows  in  the  lower 
region  to  an  enormous  size,  somstimes  attaining  a  hight  of  nearly  300 
feet,  and  a  girth  of  40  feet,  and  sften  itom  24  to  36  feet.  This  is  the 
great  timber  of  the  ceuntiy,  and  is  largdy  exp<«ted  to  the  Sandwich 
Isbiids  and  to  CSahfomia.  The  other  timber  is  the  hemlock,  cedar,  oak 
ash,  maple,  laurel,  pAne,  willow,  bafan  of  Oilead,  doffwood,  cottonwood  and 
idder.  The  oak,  next  te  Uie  fir,  is  the  most  valuable  wood,  and  is  found 
mostly  in  the  Willamette  and  Umpqua  valleys.  In  the  middle  region 
timber  is  searoe,  and  consists  mostly  of  eeft  wood;  pine  and  fir  grow  on 
the  Blue  mountains. 

Animau.— •The  wild  animals  are  deer,  black  and  grixsly  bears,  elks, 
foxes,  wolvesy  antelopss,  beaveis,  muskiats  imd  martens.  The  beavers  are 
fast  din\inistung.  In  spring  and  £ill,  geese,  ducks,  and  other  waterfbwl 
are  abundant.  Lasge  quantities  of  salmon  aie  saoght  in  ^e  Oolumbia 
river  and  its  tributiuries,  and  are  of  excellent- qnalily.  Among  the  other 
fidi  are  sturgeon,  eod^  carp,  sole,  flounders,  ray,  perdi,  herring,  and  smelty 
with  crabs,  clams,  oysters,  and  mussels  in  abundanee. 

MANurAOTUBX8.»-In  this  department  of  industry  it  is  hardly  to  be 
M^poeed  that  this  new  r^on  has  made  much  progress,  though  she  has 
every  facility  for  carrying  on  manufactures  when  the  time  comes  for  doing 
so.  In  1850  there  were  52  establishments  engaged  in  mining,  mannfae» 
turiagy  and  the  mechanic  arts,  employing  $848,600,  and  285  male  and  32 
female  hands,  eonsuming  raw  material  warlk  $809^560,  and  yiddiag 
products  valued  at  92,236,640. 

Internal  Improvements  are  limited,  as  yet,  to  oonmon  and  plank 
road  making.  Ik,  Evans,  gedogist  to  Governor  Stevens'  explonng  expe- 
ditioB,  reports  a  new  route  south  ef  the  Missouri  river,  feasible  for  a 
railroad  through  the  Black  Feet  Pass,  down  the  Bitter  Boot  river,  cross- 
ing the  mountains  of  the  same  name  to  Fort  Walla  Walla  and  the  Dalles. 

(}OMMXROX. — ^We  have  but  few  fects  en  this  subj^t.  The  foreign 
in^MMTts  amounted  in  1853--4  to  $48,932,  and  ^e  exports  to  $42,827; 
tonna^  enteced  to  231,  and  cleared  to  1,003  tons.  Several  steamers  ^j 
from  Portland  to  different  points  on  the  Oolumbia,  beside  a  regular  hne 
of  steaokers  to  San  Francisco.  Oregon  exports  to  Oalifomia,  lumberi 
stocky  hogs,  beef;  butter,  eggs,  chickens,  pork,  flour,  etc.    Large  quantities 
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of  etMt  are  driTen  aaaiHi  to  the  mines  of  OaliflMniift.  Tnde  ketmedoft 
witib  Bio  Janerio,  ^rope,  and  ih«  Saadwidh  lahuids.  In  10  monib 
moeding  Aogost,  1864,  the  amyak  at  Aeteria  were  179,  clearances  184 
The  exp^  of  lumber  akme  reaehed  22,667,000  feet. 

Education. — ^The  oensna  report  for  1860  gives  to  Oregon  8  pabHe 
aokools  with  80  pupils,  and  13,927  income;  89  academies  wiUi  842  popik, 
and  120,888  income;  and  1,877  pnpils  attending  schools,  as  returned  Ij 
fiunilies.  Adults  who  could  not  read  and  write  162,  of  whom  68  were  of 
foreign  birth.  Oregon  Institute,  belonging  to  the  Methodists,  6  nihi 
firom  Salem,  is  a  iourishing  establishment,  with  about  100  students.  Tk 
Preabyterians  bare  an  academy  on  Tuaktin  Plahas,  and  there  are  twi 
female  iniflttttes  at  Oregon  city. 

BsLiGiOTB  DBN0XiNATH>H8.-^0f  Ao  9  ehurches  in  Oregon  in  I860, 
1  each  belonged  to  the  Baptists,  Oongregationaiists,  Methodists  and  Pm- 
byterians,  and  6  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  being  6ne  ohorch  to  erery  1,477 
persons.    Value  of  church  property,  976,520. 

PoPTTLATioN.-^The  population  ofM>ogon,  including  the  present  Teni- 
iorr  of  Washington,  was,  in  1850,  13,294,  of  w4iom  8,133  were  wldte 
auues,  4,949  females;  120  colored  males,  and  87  'femalee;  besides  ymm 
tribes  of  Indians  not  enumerated,  but  estimated  by  the  Gommissioner  of 
Indian  Affiirs,  in  1868,  at  23,000,  for  Washii]^|ton  and  Oregon  umttL 
Notwithstanding  the  formation  of  Washington  Territory  from  Oregon,  m 
neat  has  been  the  influx  of  emigration,  that  the  figures  given  aboTe  nxj 
inadequately  represent  the  population  of  the  territorf ,  which,  if  recent 
statements  may  be  relied  on,  has  more  than  quachrupled  sinoe  that  time. 
Uie  increase  has  been  sueh  as  to  induce  tlie  innabitants  to  sue  for  adoiu- 
sion  as  a  state,  in  1866.  Of  the  poptiktion,  3,176  were  bom  in  die 
territory,'  8,847  in  other  states  of  the  Union;  207  in  England;  196 in 
Ireknd;  115  in  SooHand  and  Wales;  298  in  British  America;  156 in 
Oermany;  46  in  France;  148  in  otiier  countries;  and  143  whose  plaeei 
of  birth  were  unknown;  6  were  insane,  and  4  idiotic. 

OouNTiBs. — ^In  1866,  Oregon  had  29  counties,  Tis:  Benton,  CHaekainu, 
Clark,  Clatsop,  Columbia,  BouglaSi  Jackson,  Lane,  Lewis,  Linn,  MaiioB, 
Multnomah,  Pacific,  Polk,  Thur8t(m,  Ump^,  Yaooemyer,  Wadungtoo, 
Wasoepom,  and  Yam-Hili. 

Towns. — ^The  principal  towns  are  P(»rlland  (popuktien  in  1853, 6,000), 
Oregon  city,  Salem,  and  Milton,  haying  each  U>ont  1,000  inhabitanta 

Government. — ^The  government  is  similu^  to  Uiat  of  all  other  tenrito- 
ries.--See  New  Me&ico,  etc. 

HiSTOET.-^regon  seems  to  have  been  first  trodden  bv  European  M 
about  1776,  when  a  Spanish  iMvigator  visited  Juan  de  Fuca  steiita 
Cook  coasted  along  its  E^ores  in  1778.  l%e  Columbia  river  is  belieted 
to  haye  first  made  known  to  the  civilised  world  in  1791,  by  Captsin  Gnji 
&[  the  ship  Columbia,  of  Boston,  United  States,  who  saw  the  moadi  of 
the  river,  but  did  not  enter  it  till  May  of  the  next  year,  whfu  he  gsve  il 
the  name  of  his  ship.  From  this  time  up  to  1804,  the  coast  of  OreMU 
was  occasionally  visited  by  British  and  American  fur-traders.  In  w 
year.  President  Jefferson  sent  out  an  exploring  party,  under  Lewis  snd 
Ohurke,  who  passed-ibe  winter  of  1806^  at  the  mouth  of  i^e  Golnmbis. 
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AfUr  tiiu  peritd,  0T«rlMd  expeditions  by  fnr-titiders  became  oomHieii, 
«b4  these,  with  the  British  HmdsoD  Bey  Uompany,  held  joint  poseesnoa 
of  the  conntrj  (but  not  irithoat  jealous  rivalries  and  bloody  contests)| 
till  the  treaty  of  1846,  whioh  gave  all  below  49"^  north  latitude  to  the 
United  St^es^  Emigration  from  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  oft 
settlement,  commeneed  in  1839.  Its  growth  for  the  time  is  probably! 
retarded  by  the  gold  mines  of  Califoniia  attracting  nearly  all  travelers 
and  settlers,  bat  tiieir  ultimate  pro(E^>erity  will  most  likely  be  mutual,  the 
mhiimg  peculation  of  the  one  furnishing  a  market  for  the  agricultural 
products  ci  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt  ti^tt  in  future  times  Oregon 
irill  play  am  important  part  in  the  oommeroe  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
mrtieularly  that  of  the  Polynesian  groups.  In  18&8  the  tprrito^  of 
Waahii^^  was  separated  from  the  north  part  of  Oregon. 


CALIFORNIA. 


OALiYOBinA  is  the  most  western  of  the  present  United  States,  and  is 
bovnded  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  east  by  Utah,  (from  which  it  is  partly 
separated  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,)  and  New  Mexico  south  by 
the  Mexican  Territory  of  Old  Oalifbrnia,  and  weilt  by  the  Pacific.  It 
Ues  between  d2'^0^  and  42<'  north  lat,  and  between  about  114''20^and 
124*80^  west  longitude.  California  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  having 
its  greatest  length  (about  720  miles)  in  a  nortn-west  and  south-east 
direction,  and  is  about  240  miles  in  breadth,  including  an  area  of 
18^982  square  miles,  or  120/)00,000  acres. 

Fagb  or  THE  CouNTBY. — As  the  Yoyi^r  sails  along  the  coast  of 
California,  he  looks  upon  a  low  range  of  mountains,  which  in  many  in 
stances  approach  to  the  water's  edge,  and  form  a  bluff,  iron-bound  coast^ 
through  wnieh  it  enters,  by  a  narrow  strait  named  the  Oolden  Gate,  the 
BiTf  of  San  Francisco.  Following  those  low  mountains  on  the  coast 
nordi  of  the  Ch>lden  Gate,  ia  a  broken  and  hilly  oountry,  to  which  suo- 
eeeds  the  Coast  range,  entering  from  Oregon,  and  extending  nearly 
parallel  with  the  ocean,  at  distances  varying  from  30  to  100  miles,  till  it 
reaches  the  d5th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where  it  unites  with  the 
ffiena  Nevada,  and  passes  into  CHd  California.  This  range  varies  gen- 
erally firom  500  to  5,000  fret.  Mount  Linn,  in  latitude  40^  is  the 
hightest  known  peak  of  this  part  of  the  Coast  range,  but  its  latitude  has 
not  been  ascertained.    South  of  the  Gt)lden  Gate,  San  Bernardino,  ia 
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latitude  34®,  attains  an  eleyation  of  about  17,000  f^t.  In  this  portioi, 
between  tbe  Skrra  Morena  mountains  (near  tbe  Pacific)  and  the  Ceait 
range,  lie  the  valleys  of  ^e  San  Juan  cuid  of  the  Buena7enta^^  wUdi 
bave  their  outlets  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  latter  is  60  ndles  long,  and 
trom  15  to  20  wide.  The  Sierra  Morenai  or  Brown  mountidns  (2,000 
feet  bigb,)  descend  toward  the  Golden  Gktte,  of  which  thej  form  tb 
southern  wall.  The  mountains  immediately  on  the  coasts  bear  ysmos 
local  names.  Table  Hill,  on  the  north  side  of  the  strait  leading  into 
San  Francisco  bar;  is  2,509  feet  high,  and  Mount  Diablo,  east  of  Su 
Francisco,  ^,770  feet  in  hight.  Near  the  northern  boundary  of  tk 
State,  in  a  spur  of  mountains  running  north-east  from  the  Coast  nsn 
to  the  Sietra  Nevada,  is  Mount  Shasta;  haring  an  eleyation  of  14/lN 
feet;  it  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  In  Shasta  counW  is  alsoMotuk 
St.  Joseph's,  12,000  feet  high.  The  great  valley  of  the  Sacramento  ud 
San  Joaquin  extends  from  north  to  south  about  500  miles,  witli  in 
average  breadth  of  about  60  miles,  bounded  by  the  Coast  range  on  the 
west,  and  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  east.  From  a  base  of 
about  500  feet  above  the  sea  commences  the  ascent  of  the  Siem 
Nevada,  the  acclivities  being  wooded  to  about  half  the  moantais'i 
hight  with  oak,  succeeded  by  a  forest  of  eiganlic  pines,  cedars,  ind 
cypress ;  then  follows  the  naked  granite,  and  lastly,  the  summits  crowned 
with  perpetual  snow.  At  the  north  end  of  the  Sacramento  valley  bt 
second  higher  valley,  of  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  some  tboiuaBdi 
of  feet  in  elevation;  heavilv  timbered,  and  containing  tracts  of  anble 
land  along  the  streams.  The  Sierra  Nevada  range  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Cascade  mountains  of  Oregon,  it  extends  ahnost 
directly  south,  till  it  unites  with  the  Coast  range  in  latitude  34®  north, 
forming  in  its  course  the  east  boundary  of  Calirornia,  as  &r  as  the  89th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  near  which  is  Fremont's  Paasy  7,200  feetsboi« 
the  sea  level.  There  is  a  volcano  in  Calaveras  county,  near  the  soareeiof 
Jackson's  river.  On  the  western  slope  of  iSkeae  mountains,  mostly  betwM 
87^  and  40"^  nortii  latitude,  are  the  celebrated  '^  gold  disgings,"  toful 
which  the  eyes  of  those  ^'  who  make  haste  to  be  rieh^  have  been  lo 
eagerly  turned  since  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  Sutter's  mill^aee 
in  1847. 

GKOLoaY. — We  have  had  no  fWl  and  complete  illogical  surrey  rf 
Caltfornia.  According  to  Mr.  Tyson's  survey,  speaking  generally,  a  Mo- 
tion across  the  State,  from  Bodga  bay,  bearing  from  n<nth  80®  wk 
to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  exhibits  first^  on  the  western  ssde^  in  tbeooait 
range,  a  sandstone  formation,  with  interpositions  of  kptinite,  elay^ 
trachyte,  talcoae  slate,  and  toap  rooks;  while  the  recent  sedimenlaiy 
deposits  of  the  Sacramento  valley  rost  upon  beds  of  conglomerate  said- 
stone  and  clay,  and  the  western  deelivities  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  coavt 
mainly  of  talcose  and  other  slates,  through  whioh  are  extruded  tr^peaa 
rooks,  leptinite,  ^anite,  and  serpentine.  A  similar  section  across  4e 
State  from  San  Francisco  bay,  bearing  norA  70**  eaat,  exhiWts  •■•• 
stones  with  some  fossil  deposits  east  of  the  bay,  on  the  west  slope,  eon- 
glomerate  sandstone,  and  skttes,  with  trap,  volcanic  tn&,  and  porphjiT. 

MiNiRAL8.-*-It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  California  is  one  oi 
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tbe  most  important  mineral  regions  in  the  world,  particmlarlj  in  its 
deposits  oi  gold.  The  great  gold  diggings  lie  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  prineipallj  betwe^i  37^  and  40^  north 
latitude ;  but  the  preoious  mineral  has  also  been  found  in  other  quartecs 
in  considerable  quantities,  particularly  in  Klamath  countj,  in  the  north- 
west, and  in  Shasta  county.  The  gold  first  discovered  was  evidently  not 
in  place,  but  the  washings  from  the  upper  regions;  and  when  that  shall 
have  been  exhausted,  there  are  lar^e  bodies  of  auriferous  quartz,  which 
(with  greater  labor  and  expense)  wiU  probabJy  afford  hu'ge  supplies  of 
this  metal  for  generations  to  come.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
quartz  mining,  according  to  the  State  census  of  18$2,  was  95,871,401 } 
in  placer  and  other  mining  operations,  $3,851,623.  Up  to  November  1, 
1853,  there  had  been  deposited  at  the  United  States  mints,  9204,891,023 
of  California  gold.  The  total  amount  produced  and  distributed  in  all 
directions  down  to  the  close  of  1854,  is  estimated  at  9298,243,938. 
According  to  the  State  census  of  1852,  about  14,000,000  were  invested 
in  mining  operations.  In  addition  to  the  precious  metal  just  noticed, 
there  has  been  found  in  Butte  county  an  abundance  of  quicksilver, 
platina,  iron,  lead,  and  some  silver;  copper  and  silver,  quicksilver,  pla- 
tina,  asphaltum,  marble,  and  granite  occur  in  Marin  county;  black 
marble  in  Shasta ;  a  fine-grained  white  marble  and  free-stone  in  Calaveras; 
a  splendid  ledge  of  pure  white  marble  on  the  middle  fork  of  Feather 
river ;  quicksilver  in  Napa ;  rich  silver-mines  and  coal  in  San  Louis 
Obispo;  quicksilver  in  Santa  Clara;  copious  salt  springs  (sufficient, 
report  says,  to  supply  the  State)  in  Shasta;  bituminous  springs  in 
many  plaices  along  the  coast,  and  hot  sulphur  springs  in  Santa 
Barbora ;  warm  soda  springs  near  Benicia,  in  Solano ;  bituminous  and 
sulphur  springs  in  San  Louis  Obispo;  and  hot,  asphaltum,  and  salt 
springs  in  Los  Angeles  county.  According  to  Professor  Trask,  ^^  platina 
is  widely  distributed;  scarcely  a  section  of  countrv  where  gold  has 
been  found,  but  that  this  metal  has  been  discovered.''  Silver  has  been 
found  in  several  mines  in  the  southern  district,  copper  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  chromium,  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  serpentine  rocks. 
Diamonds  are  reported  to  have  been  recently  discovered.  The  quicksil- 
ver mines  of  New  Almaden  yield  from  20,000  to  35,000  pounds  per 
week.    Value  exported  from  San  Francisco  in  1853,  9683,189. 

Bats,  Biyees,  Lakes,  etc. — San  Francisco  bay,  the  best  and  most 
capacious  harbor  on  the  Pacific  coast,  (including  the  two  arms,  San 
Pablo  and  San  Francisco  bay  proper,)  perhaps,  70  miles  in  length,%and 
in  the  widest  part  14  miles  broad,  with  a  coast  line  of  275  miles.  A 
strait,  about  2  miles  wide,  and  from  5  to  7  miles  long,  breaking  through 
a  range  of  low  mountains,  connects  it  with  the  ocean.  This  strait  has 
been  tenned,  not  inappropriately,  the  Golden  Gate,  as  it  is  the  passage 
through  which  the  multitude  from  every  region  of -the  world  are  con- 
stantly hastening,  in  order  to  gather  the  wealth  of  this  new  and  richer 
£1  Dorado.  Within  the  barrier  of  hills  already  alluded  to,  the  bay 
divides  into  two  parts,  the  one  stretching  to  the  south  about  4()  miles, 
md  the  other  to  the  north  for  about  30,  On  the  north-west  shore  of 
the  southern  arm  stands  the  city  of  San  Francisco.    The  northern  arm 
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fSan  Pablo)  is  imited  hj  a  second  strait,  Carquinei,  inih  Sidsiin  kj 
oirectly  east  of  it,  which  is  15  or  20  miles  long.    The  €U>lden  Oate  b 
the  ODij  channel  of  communication  between  the  Pacific  and  the  interior 
of  Galifomia.    Pelican,  Humboldt,  Bodega,  Sir  Francis  I>rake'B,  Mon- 
terey, Be  los  Esteras,  Santa  Bai'bara,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Biego,  are  Ae 
other  bays,  all  opening  into  the  Pacific.     The  Sacramento  and  8u 
Joaqnin  a^e  the  principal  rivers  of  California,  and,  running  in  onposite 
directions,  die  former  from  the  north  and  the  latter  from  the  south,  tliej 
drain  almost  the  entire  vaUej  between  the  two  ^great  ranges,  Stem 
Nevada  and  the  Ooast  range,  and  unite  about  15  miles  above  Soinn 
bay,  into  which  they  discharge  their  mingled  waters.     Each  of  theie 
rivers  has  a  course  of  from  250  to  300  miles.     All  their  tributanes  of 
importance  descend  the  Sierra  Nevada  slope.     The  principal  of  tlieie, 
commencing  at  the  north,  are  Pitt,  1^  Feather,  Tuba,  and  AmericaB; 
and  of  the  San  Joaquin,  the  Calaveras,  the  Stanislaus,  the  Taolnmoe, 
and  Merced  rivers.    The  Moquelumne  meets  the  Sacramento  and  Su 
Joaquin  near  their  junetion.    The  Sacramento  has  been  ascended  bj 
small  steamers  as  far  as  Marysville,  the  San  Joaquin  as  far  as  Fori 
Miller,  and  tftie  Merced  fbr  20  miles.     The  Klamath  river  from  Or^ 
runs  through  the  north-west  part  of  the  State,  and  the  Baenaveaton 
drains  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  Coast  mou* 
tains;  both  empty  into  the  Pacific.      The  principal   lakes  are  Tnkn 
lake,  about  €0  miles  long,  in  Uie  south,  which  has  an  outlet  into  the 
San  Joaquin  river,  and  Clear  lake,  in  Mendocino  county,  Owen  mo«i- 
tain  and  Mono  lakes,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  are  all  small 

Objscts  of  Intersst  to  TouRiSTs.'^Though  CaHfomia  is  not  m- 
passed  by  any  State  in  the  Union  in  grand  and  sublime  sceneiy,  tlie 
greater  part  of  it  is  as  yet  too  imperfectly  explored  to  justify  oar  speak- 
ing of  it  except  in  very  general  terms.  Not  to  repeat  what  has  alreadj 
been  said  of  the  magnificent  mountain  ranges,  with  their  summits  clid 
with  everlasting  snow,  we  may  notice  a  few  natural  curiosities  of  <pSk 
a  different  character.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  hot 
sulphur  springs,  the  Gkysers  of  America,  in  Napa  county,  about  70 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  this  name.  They  are  from  1  to  9  feet  io 
diameter,  and  constantly  in  boiling  state,  ejecting  water  to  bights  of  10 
or  15  feet.  Hundreds  of  fissures  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains  ettit 
strong  currents  of  heated  gas,  with  a  noise  resembling  that  of  npor 
escaping  from  ocean  steamers.  We  condense  the  following  £rom  Sufi- 
man's  Journal  of  November,  1851,  by  Professor  Sheppard : — "  From  i 
high  peak  we  saw  on  the  west  the  Pacific,  on  the  south  Mount  Diablo 
and  San  Francisco  ba^,  on  the  east  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  the  dotA 
opened  at  our  feet  an  immense  chasm,  from  which,  at  the  distance  of  firom 
4  to  5  miles,  we  distinctly  saw  dense  columns  of  steam  rising.  Descend- 
ing, we  discovered  within  half  a  mile  square  from  100  to  200  op^'"*'^ 
whence  issued  dense  columns  of  vapor  to  the  hight  of  from  160  to  200 
feet^  accompanied  b^  a  roar  which  could  be  heard  for  a  mile  or  note. 
Many  acted  spasmodically,  throwing  up  jets  of  hot,  scalding  water  to  the 
hight  of  20  to  80  feet  Beneath  your  footsteps  you  hear  the  lasU^  I 
ahd  foaming  gyrations  i  and  on  cutting  through  the  surftoe,  are  disclosed    | 
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I  of  angrj,  boiling  water.  ^The  Three  Buttes/  says  Lieatenant 
l>erbj,  'have  been  enroneoaslv  represented,  einoe  they  are  in  reality  a 
xmnge  of  about  12  miles  in  wiath  by  6  in  breadth,  and  contain,  perhapSi 
20  peaks;  the  highest  of  which,  and  the  most  interesting,  is  that  on  the 
morth,  which  is  a  very  steep  cone,  surmounted  by  a  turret-shaped  rook; 
56  feet  high,  and  has  an  elcTation  of  2,483  feet;  *  (Capron  says  4,000 
fieet.)  This  commands  an  extensiTe  view  from  Uie  Coast  range  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  for,  perhaps,  80  miles  up  and  down  the  Sacramento 
walley,  and  will  doubtless  one  day  be  one  of  the  fashionable  resorts  of  the 
San  Franciscans."  (For  Spring*^  see  Minerah,)  Among  the  moun- 
tains not  named  in  the  general  survey,  are  Mount  Prospect,  5,000  feet 
liigh,  and  Salmon  Mountain,  covered  with  snow  nine  month  is  in  the 
year,  both  in  Klamath  counl^;  Mount  St  Helen's,  3,500  feet,  in  Napa; 
Saddle  Peak,  7;200feet;  Table  mountain,  8,000  feet;  and  Butte,  at  the 
head  of  South  fork,  9,000  feet  in  hight,  all  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains; two  double  peaks,  con8{»cuou8  landmarks,  in  Solano;  and 
Or^n  hill,  2,800  feet  high,  in  Yuba  oounty.  Near  Vallecita,  on  Chyota 
ereek,  in  Calaveras  county,  is  a  striking  dispUy  of  volcanic  action  in 
the  shape  of  what  are  called  the  natural  bridges ;  two  immense  arches, 
thrown  over  the  above-named  creek,  and  oovered  with  imitations  of 
clusters  of  fruits  and  flowers,  doubtless  formed  when  the  mass  was  first 
upheaved  in  a  molten  state.  In  the  same  vicinity  is  ^'Chyote  Cave,"  a 
deep  semicircular  chasm,  entered  by  a  perpendicular  descent  of  100  feet^ 
and  then  proceeding  by  a  gradual  slope  till  it  reaches  a  depth  of  nearly 
200  feet  below  the  siurfkce,  where  you  come  to  a  chamber  called  ^<  The 
Cathedral,''  ftom  its  containing  two  stones,  resemblinff  bells,  which, 
when  struck,  produce  a  chiming  sound.  Proceeding  100  feet  further, 
always  on  the  descent,  a  lake  is  reached  of  great  depth,  and  apparently 
covering  many  acres;  but  the  exploration  has  not  yet  been  carried  be- 
yond this  point.  The  roof  of  the  cave  is  studded  with  stalactites, 
assuming  various  fantastic  forms. 

CuMATB,  Soil,  and  Pboduotionb. — The  climate  of  California  is 
much  milder,  even  at  considerable  elevations,  than  in  the  same  latitude 
on  the  Atlantic  border,  and  the  winters  are  short  and  seldom  severe.  At 
San  Francisco  the  mercury  seldom  riaes  above  80^,  but  has  at  times 
risen  at  98^  in  September;  yet  the  temperature  often  varies  30^  in  24 
hours;  in  the  rainy  season  the  thermometer  rarely  sinks  below  49^.  On 
the  coast,  generally,  snow  is  a  rarity.  The  summers  of  San  Franciseo, 
and  other  parts  near  the  sea,  are  more  disagreeable  than  the  wintcoss, 
owing  to  tne  prevalence  of  north-west  winds  from  the  ocean,  which 
bring  with  them  chilling  fogs.  In  the  hot  season  these  winds  fiet  in  at 
San  Francisco  about  "^  or  10  o'clock,  and  are  poured  through  the  Oolden 
Qate  directly  upon  the  nty,  producing  a  chilling  elfeet  eontrasted  with 
the  heat  of  the  morning.  The  sheltered  valleys  along  the  coast  enjoy  a 
delicious  climate,  equalTv  removed  from  the  chilliness  of  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  the  heat  of  the  great  valley  between  the  Coaat 
range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  any  oo«ntry  ranging  through  10^  of 
latitude,  the  difference  of  tonperature  would  be  considerable;  but  in 
California  this  difforonce  is  greatly  increased  by  the  peculiarities  of  its 
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surface,  insomuoh  that  no  general  statement  would  be  at  all  correct 
The  northern  portion  has  more  of  the  chilling  fogs  of  the  wann  season, 
and  more  and  longer  rains  in  the  wet  season,  than  the  southern  portion; 
and  in  the  great  Tallejs  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  the  heat  is 
much  greater  in  summer  than  near  the  coast,  the  mercury  not  unfre- 
quently  rising  to  112^  and  120°  at  Suttersville.  Owing,  says  Mr.  Tyson, 
to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air,  it  does  not  produce  tliat  prostrating 
effect  that  a  much  less  degree  of  h^t  would  produce  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Mississippi  States.  The  nights  he  represents  as  never  so  hot  as  to  pre- 
yent  sleep.  The  Sierra  Nevada  precipitates  whatever  moisture  has  been 
left  in  the  air  after  the  passage  of  the  Coast  range,  and  sends  it  into 
Utah  dry  and  warm.  The  terms  winter  and  summer,  as  understood  east 
of  the  Eocky  mountains,  will  not  apply  here,  and  we  must  resort  to  the 
tropical  names  of  wet  and  dry  seasons.  The  rains  begin  in  the  north, 
says  Tyson,  early  in  the  autumn,  and  extend  slowly  southward,  reac^dog 
San  Francisco  about  a  week  before  the  1st  of  December,  and  San  Die^ 
a  month  later,  where  the  rainy  season  is  over  by  FebruaiTy  and  re^ogm- 
ing,  continues  later  into  the  yemr  as  we  proceed  north,  where  the  laii 
not  only  lasts  longer,  but  £ills  in  greater  quantity  in  a  givea  tiae. 
During  the  dry  season  searcely  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen  in  the  great  WiUej 
for  a  month  at  a  time. 

According  to  observations  made  during  75  days  by  the  ezphmnf  ex- 
expedition  at  San  Francisco^  between  August  18  and  Ootohec  31, 
north-west  winds  prevailed  13  days,  south-west  44,  we^t  4,  southr^  5, 
and  calm  5  days.  Mean  temperature,  from  May  27  to.  June  %  ^1^ 
maximum  86^,  minimum  48^;  while  at  New  Helvetia,  during  the  am 
period,  the  thermometer  rose  to  114^.  According  to  observations  aade 
by  Fremont,  in  San  Joaquin  valley,  between  the  middle  of  DeeOBber 
and  the  middle  of  June,  the  mean  was  29^  at  Bunrise,  and  52^  alfSn- 
set;  and  from  the  10  to  the  22  of  March,  88''  and  26'',  at  sunriBettd 
sunset  respectively;  at  Deer  creek,  40^*  north  latitude,  between  MmA 
30  and  April  4,  mean  at  2  P.  M.  59**;  at  the  Three  Buttas,  ii  ^ 
north  latitude,  at  an  elevation  of  800  feet,  90"^  at  2  p.  n.  In  latiKA 
35"*  30',  mean  between  December  27  and  January  17,  W^  *t  noon; 
and  near  Monterey  early  in  March,  62^  at  2, P.  M^  at  a  hight  of  2,200. 
feet. 

According  to  Captain  Wilkes,  not  more  than  12,000  square  miles  d 
California  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  A  recent  writer  computes  the 
arable  land  at  42,420  square  miles.  This  opinion  ^rill  probably  have  to 
be  very  nHush  modified  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  in  cbvelopiog 
the  agrteultural  capabilities  of  the  country,  which  now  lie  much  neglect 
ed  in  the  general  rush  to  ^Hhe  diggings."  Enough  has  been  dooeU 
show  marvellous  fertility  in  the  soil,  both  as  to  variety,  quantity,  and  sue 
of  the  products.  In  the  south,  and  in  some  of  the  low  interior  vallejj 
as  far  north  as  Napa,  figs,  dates,  sugar-cane,  and  even  bananas  flouriBn; 
and  moat  tropical  plants  jnay  be  grown  in  this  re^on  where  irrigation 
can  be  practiced,  whidi,  in  many  parts,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful agricultural  operations.  The  sheltered  valley  between  the  Sierra 
Morena  and  Coast  range,  south  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  is  pecttliarJ/ 
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finYorable  to  plants  and  fruits  requiring  a  mild  climate.  The  southern 
eountrj  is  highly  farorable  to  the  grape,  and  acoording  to  the  State 
census,  Los  Angeles  county  alone  produced  2,250,000  pounds.  Peaches, 
pears,  apples,  cherries,  quinces,  and  apricots  flourish.  Santa  Barbara 
county  reports  1,370  barrels  of  olives.  Wbeat  and  rye  yield  largely  in 
many  parts  north  of  Point  Conception — these  crops  maturing  so  early  as 
to  be  little  injured  by  the  dry  season.  Oats  grow  wild  in  great  ouanti 
ties  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  westward  of  it.  This  cures  m  the 
dry  season  and  forms  excellent  fodder,  as  there  is  no  moisture  to  cause 
decomposition.  Hemp,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  coffee,  all  can,  it  is 
believed,  be  cultivated  successfully;  the  first  three  having  been  tried. 
According  to  the  State  census  of  1852,  there  were  110,748  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  in  the  middle  and  west 
side  of  the  State,  between  36''  and  40^  north  latitude.  The  largest 
yield  was  of  bariey,  2,973,734  bushels;  potatoes,  1,393,170;  wheat, 
291,763;  oats,  100,497;  Indian  com,  62,532;  beef  cattle,  number 
315,392 ;  cows,  104,339 ;  working  oxen,  29,065 ;  horses,  64,773 ;  mules, 
16,578;  sheep,  (in  20  counties,)  35,867;  hogs,  88,071,  and  poult^,  78,753. 

FoESST  Tbexs. — The  variety  of  timber  in  California  is  not  great^  but 
it  is  large  in  size,  and  abundant  in  quantity.  The  Lambertine  pine,  or 
fir,  on  vie  mountains,  of  gigantic  size,  the  rsd-wood  Tthe  ^'palo  Colorado" 
of  the  Mexicans,  a  tree  of  huge  dimensions,  a  species  of  cypress;  Col. 
Fremont  mentions  one  21  feet  in  diameter),  pine,  spruce,  cedar,  white  and 
live  oak,  sycamore,  maple,  ash,  beech  and  laurel  are  found  in  all  sections 
of  the  State,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  nortb  and  central  portions, 
especially  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Nevada  mountains.  A  specimen 
of  arbor  vit»  recitfitly  felled,  measured  about  820  feet  long,  and  92  in 
girth,  and  yet  another  410  feet  in  length,  and  110  in  circumference.  A 
species  of  cotton-wood  is  found. 

Animals. — Among  the  animals  are  the  moose,  elk,  antelope,  black- 
tailed  and  jumping  deer,  mountain  sheep,  grizzly,  black,  and  barren 
ground  bear,  the  eouffar,  common,  grey,  dusky,  black,  and  prairie  wolf, 
the  northern  lynx,  red  lynx,  tiffcr-oat,  cuyote  (an  animal  between  a  fox 
and  a  wolf,  which  preys  upon  Aeep  and  pigs),  a  black  wildcat,  red,  and 
common  fox,  wolverine  (a  sullen,  savage  animal,  which  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  bear,  fox,  and  weasel),  beulger,  raccoon,  marmot,  squirrel ; 
a  species  of  rat,  living  in  the  mountains,  and  building  itself  a  brush  hut 
4  or  5  feet  in  hight,  iu>out  the  size  of  a  musk-rat,  web-footed,  with  a  fine 
colored  fur;  pouched  rat,  mice,  hares,  martins,  and  rabbits  are  the  prin- 
dipal  quadrupeds.  The  sea  and  land  otter,  common  hair  seal,  beaver,  and 
musk-rat  are  the  principal  fur^bearing  animals.  Many  wild  horses  roam 
over  the  native  pastures.  Large  herds  oi  cattle,  but  ^  an  inferior  breed, 
were  formerly  raised  principally  for  their  bidet,  horns  and  tallow.  The 
elk,  the  grizzly  and  other  bears,  and  deer  are  abundant.  Birds,  except 
aquatic  fowls,  are  not  abundant  in  California.  The  California  and  black 
vultures  (the  former  4  feet  in  hight,  and  10  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings, 
is  a  solitary  bird,  building  its  nest  on  the  top  of  the  mountain),  the  tur- 
key-buisard,  golden  and  bald  eagle,  fish-hawk,  black,  and  pigeon-hawk, 
genaleon,  goshawk,  great  horned  and  great  snow-owl,  black  raven,  shrikci 
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robin,  brown  thruBb,  lark,  redwing,  snow-bantinff,  croflsbill,  nuigpie,  thra^ 
species  of  jaj,  woodpecker,  humming-bird,  swallow,  night-bawk,  kiag- 
fisher,  grouse  of  Tarious  kinds,  geese,  ducks,  widgeons,  teal,  crane,  ear- 
lew,  snipe,  sandpiper,  plover,  tatler,  godwit,  gull,  phalarope,  pengtiiiu, 
swan  (the  largest  bird  of  California,  and  a  bird  of  passag^,  white  pel- 
ican, and  albatross,  are  the  principal  birds.  Amcmg  the  ushes  are  the 
seal,  sturgeon,  bass,  mackerel,  crawfish,  blaekfish,  sardines  ^in  snffieieat 
numbers  to  become  an  article  of  export),  codfish,  porgy,  bonito,  pilchtid, 
skate;  and,  out  at  sea,  the  whale  and  porpoise,  clams,  ojstars,  lobstcn, 
orabs,  hallibut  of  a  large  size,  sharks,  a  large  fish  of  a  dingy  red  color 
off  the  soundings,  salmon  in  great  abundance  Tlarge  in  size  and  ezoelknt 
in  quality),  salmon-trout,  trout,  smelts,  and  a  large  fresh-water  fish  bom 
l|f  to  2^  feet  long.  Amonff  reptiles  are  the  striped,  black,  spotted,  aid 
rattlesnakes;  the  adder,  and  several  species  of  water-snake. 

Manufaotubes. — California  has  few  manufactures,  and  this  state  of 
things  is  likely  to  oontinue  so  long,  as  there  is  so  great  a  demand  lor 
labor  in  other  and  more  profitable  kinds  of  business,  About  $800,000 
were  invested  in  sawing  lumber  in  1850. 

Intsrnal  Impboyshsnts. — Several  railroads  have  been  projected^ii 
California,  the  principal  of  which  are— that  £rom  San  Francisco  to  Su 
Jose,  one  from  Benecia  to  Marysville,  and  one  from  Stockton  towaid 
Sonora.  Plank-roads,  also,  have  engaged  the  publio  attentioB.  Caail- 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  ccnHlucting  water  to  ike  mines,  is  a  species  of 
improvement  peculiar  to  this  State.  About  $3,851,623  in  1852  were  io- 
ve^ed  in  sluices,  canals,  etc.  A  marine  tele^ph  communicates  betweea 
San  Francisco,  and  Point  Boneta,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

COMMBBOB. — The  commercial  city  of  San  Francisco  ias  sprang  op  li 
if  by  magic,  and  its  harbor  is  thronged  with  shipping  from  Europe,  Ana, 
Australia,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  At  the  momeot 
we  write,  in  all  our  great  Atlantic  ports,  large  numbers  of  the  first^Iaai 
ships  are  loading  with  valuable  cargoes  for  California.  Several  liaei, 
employing  above  40  immense  ocean  steamers,  of  from  90(^  to  8,000  ten 
burden,  crowded  with  passengers,  to  a  d^ree  unparalleled  in  ike  hirtovj 
of  navigation,  weekly  arrive  at  and  depart  from  San  Francisco  at  the  one 
terminus,  and  New  York  and  New  Orleans  at  the  othar.  With  tlio 
exception  of  the  export  of  gold,  California's  commerce  is  almost  wholly 
an  importing  one,  the  frames  and  materials  of  houses  themsehes  bttig 
imported.  The  commerce  of  California  threatens  to  revolutioniie  the 
trade  of  die  east,  and  San  Fxanciseo  seems  likely  to  beoome  the  Akxaa- 
drift  of  modern  times,  the  halting-place  of  the  transit  trade  of  Ana,  in 
its  new  western  route  to  Europe,  to  open  commerce  (and  with  it^vik* 
aation)  to  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  infuse  even  into  the  01u&^ 
the  spirit  of  progress.  The  foreign  imports  of  California  for  the  fiw 
year  1852,  were  $4,648,587,  and  the  exports  consisted  of  aboat 
$50,000,000  gold  dnst.  The  imports  <^  San  Francisco  for  1858,«monnM 
to  $85,000,000,  and  the  exports  of  gold  to  $62,800,889,  of  w^ 
$56,675,736  was  consigned  to  New  York ;  but  this  is  below  tke  rmi 
amount,  im  araeh  is  never  entered  at  the  custom-boufle.  In  ike  laA* 
year,  $2,581,076  duties  were  eoUected.    The  imports  of  1852  of  Mm 
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io  not  inoliide  the  immense  trade  with  the  Atlantio  shores  of  the  repuV 
lie.  There  entered  into  CaKfomia  in  1852, 718  yessels,  tonnage  261,852, 
and  eleaied  906,  tonnage  860,872.  About  one-third  of  the  commeroe 
was  in  foreign  bottoms.  Total  tonnage  owned  in  the  state,  99,041^88. 
See  San  Franoiseo. 

EDUOATioN.-^^ongress  appropriated  half  a  million  acres  of  land  in 
Oalifomia  for  the  support  of  common  schools;  of  this,  150,000  iitcres 
have  been  sold,  forming  a  school  Aind  of  $300,000.  Besides  this,  two 
sections  of  land  in  each  township  are  set  apart  for  the  same  purpose^ 
md  72  sectionB  for  a  State  unireraitj.  The  money  arailable  for  present 
Yise,  arising  from  different  souroes,  amounted  to  nearly  $50,000  in  1858. 
The  donations  of  puMic  lands  for  school  and  uniyersitT  purposes, 
amounted  to  6,765,404  acres  in  June,  1858.  The  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  the  same  year,  reported  to  the  legislature,  17,821  white 
diildren  in  the  State,  20  public  schools  attended  by  3,814  pupils;  number 
of  teachers  employed,  15,  of  whom  6  were  females;  highest  salary,  $150 
per  month ;  lowest,  175;  total  expended  on  teachers'  salaries,  $21,355,42. 
8  or  10  a<»demie8  and  hiffh  schools  have  heen  founded,  suppcrrted  by 
private  means,  and  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Monterey  reports  8  schools 
under  his  direc^on. 

Rbuoion. — ^In  1850,  Oalifomia  had  28  churches,  of  which  1  belonged 
to  l^e  Baptists,  1  to  the  Episcopalians,  ^  to  the  Methodists^  8  to  the 
Presbyterians,  and  18  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

PuBLio  Institutions. — ^A  State  Lunatic  Asylum  is  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  Stockton,  which  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  State.  In  1852, 
there  were,  in  temporary  buildings,  80  patients.  The  State  Marine 
Hospital,  at  San  Francisco,  in  1852,  admitted  2,283  patients,  of  whom 
1,408  were  foreigners.  The  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  now  being 
erected  in  the  same  city,  is  182  feet  by  86  feet,  4  stories  high,  and  capa* 
ble  of  accommodatine  800  patients.  A  penitentiary  is  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  St.  Quentm,  15  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  at  which  place 
200  conricts  are  employed  in  constructing  tiie  building. 

Population. — ^No  member  of  the  American  confederacy — perhaps  we 
miffht  safely  say,  no  portion  of  the  earth — ^has  so  mixed  a  population  ai 
Gaufomia,  adventurers  being  Amnd  from  almost  erery  quarter  of  the 

eobe ;  eren  the  exclusiye  empire  of  China  has  here  its  representatives 
r  tens  of  thousands,  whose  patient  industry  makes  them  useful  inhab- 
itanta.  The  Indians  also  form  a  large  portion  of  the  population. 
According  to  a  State  census  taken  toward  tiie  close  of  1852,  the  popula- 
tion of  Califomia  was  264,485  inhabitants  (one  county,  £1  Dorado,  being 
estimated),  of  whom  151,115  were  white  males,  29,741  females;  1,687 
male  negroes,  253  females;  424  male  mulattoes,  98  females;  19,675 
male  domesticated  Indians,  12,864  iitoiales;  98,844  were  dtisena  of  the 
United  States  over  21  years  of  a^e;  50,681  male  foreigners,  and  4,^10 
ftmales.  Of  the  foreigners,  89,4^  were  over  21  years  of  age.  Of  the 
population,  H  is  estimated  that  140,000  are  miners. 

ComrnBS.^Galifomia  is  divided  into  86  counties,  vis:  Alameda, 
Butte,  CaUveras,  Colusi,  Contra  Oo^,  El  Dorado,  Humboldt,  Klamath, 
IiOfl  Angeles,  Marin,  Mariposa,  Mendocino,  Monterey,  Napa,  Nevada^ 
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Hhf^er^  Storamento,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  Sea  Joaqoin,  8tt 
Francisco,  San  Louis  Obispo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cms,  Santa  Barbtn, 
Shasta,  Sidra,  Siskiyou,  Solano,  Soloma,  Sutter,  Trinity,  Tuolumne,  Tn- 
lare,  Yolo,  and  Yuba.     Capital,  Sacramento. 

Cities  and  Towns. — San  Francisco  had,  in  1852,  a  populatiGB  of 
84,876;'!'  it  is  now  (1856)  esdmated  at  not  less  than  60,000;  Saorameato 
city  has  about  10,000 ;  Neyada,  7,000 ;  Marysyille,  4,500 ;  Plaeerrilk,  Som- 
ra,and  San  Jose,  each  4,000;  Stockton,  Monterey,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
Santa  Barbara,  Shasta,  Culloma,  and  Downievifle,  fVem  1,000  to  3,000. 

GoYXRNMENT,  FiNANOKS,  BTG. — ^The  gOTomor  of  California  is  elected 
for  two  years  by  popular  Tote,  and  receives  $10,000  salarr.  The  Bestto 
consists  of  33  members,  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatires  of  80,  elected  annually.  The  State  legislature  asBeoibki 
annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  June.  The  members  receive  $16  per 
diem  during  one  session.  California,  by  the  recent  State  census,  will  be 
entitled  to  1  members  in  the  national  House  of  Bepresentatives  (if  die 
State  census  should  be  taken  as  the  guide  to  apportionment,  otherwise 
but  2),  and  to  5  electoral  votes  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  judiciary  consists:  1.  Of  a  su{M:«me  court,  composed  of  1  <^ 
and  2  associate  judges,  elected  bv  the  people  for  six  years,  and  reoeiriig 
$8,000  each,  annually.  2.  Of  cUstrict  courts,  tbe  judges  of  which  m 
also  elected  by  popular  vote,  for  six  years.  8.  A  county  judge  is  elected 
in  eacb  county  for  four  years,  to  act  as  judge  of  probate,  and  to  hoU 
courts  for  the  transaction  of  criminal  business,  in  conjunction  with  two 

Iustices  of  the  peace;  and  4.  Of  the  superior  court  of  San  Fnuienoa 
!be  district  judges  receive  $7,500  per  annum. 

The  productions  and  capital  employed  in  various  branches  of  haaam 
(Calaveras  and  £1  Dorado  counties  estimated),  including  live  stock,  ic- 
ricultural  products,  mines,  etc.,  etc,  made  in  1852,  a  total  ^$108,522,568. 
The  State  debt  of  California  amounted,  in  October  31,  186S,  to 
$3,257,492.  The  income  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  June  36, 
1853,  amounted  to  only  $454,985,84,  while  the  expenditures  wen 
$1,367,593,35;  but  the  receipts  of  the  unexpired  fiscal  year,  amonnte^ 
in"^  January,  1854,  to  $780,000  net  revenue. 

History. — ^According  to  some  accounts,  California  was  first  visited  by 
Oobrillo,  who  landed  at  San  Die^o  in  1542,  and  afterward  by  Sir  FrsMii 
Drake,  in  1578.  The  first  mission  was  founded  by  some  Spaniardi,  ia 
1769.  After  the  Mexican  revolution,  California  formed  a  provioea  d 
that  republic  until  1836,  when  the  inhabitants  rebelled,  drove  out  tbe 
Mexicans,  and  formed  an  independent  congress.  After  having  been  tlM 
scene  of  several  sanguinary  contests  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  by  the 
tceaty  of  peace  in  1848,  it  became  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
1850  was  admitted  into  iiie  American  confederacy,  as  a  sovereign  State; 
dnce  which  time  its  almost  daily  history  has  been  blaioned  to  w  worU, 
hr  and  near,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  During  its  oooupanej  by 
the'  Spaniards,  it  was  resort^  to  by  the  Americans,  prineipally  for  the 

e  It  muft  be  borne  in  miod,  in  |;iviDg  popolation  in  Oalifornia,  that  then  ii  <^ 
Ikimense  floating  population,  particoli^y  in  San  Francisco*  not  cnamertted  m  toe 
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hides  and  tallow  oared  at  tbe  Jesuit  missionary  stations,  and  by  the  ^ 
Bossians  in  pnrsait  of  the  seal. 

Sah  F&anciscx),  the  oommeroial  metropolis  of  Califomia,  and  the 
queen  city  of  the  "fiur  West,"  is  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  the  mag- 
Bifioent  bay  from  which  it  deriyes  its  name.  Latitude  37^  47'  35"  north, 
longitnde  122''  26'  15"  west.  It  sUnds  in  a  plain  about  half  a  mile 
wide,  gently  inelined  toward  the  bay,  with  numerous  hills  behind  it. 
The  soil  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  yery  sandy;  and  in  the  vicinity, 
more  particularly  toward  the  north,  are  a  number  of  sand-hills.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
houses  till  recently  were  mostly  frame ;  but  since  the  destructive  fires 
that  have  occurred  several  times,  laying  the  greater  part  of  the  town  in 
ruins,  brick  and  iron  are  becoming  more  extensively  used.  It  now  con- 
tains many  well-built  fire-proof  stores  and  banking-houses.  The  better 
class  of  frame  houses  are  painted  white,  with  green  blinds,  presenting 
the  appearanoe  of  the  houses  in  New  England. 

The  city  was  originally  built  around  a  semicircular  bay,  having  Binoon 
point  on  the  south,  and  Clark's  point  on  the  north,  these  two  points  being 
about  a  mile  apart.  All  the  space  between  is  now  built  up,  the  ware- 
houses and  wharves  being  supported  by  piles  driven  into  the  water. 
Clark's  point  is  the  termination  of  Telegraph  hill,  having  an  elevation  of 
1,000  feet  or  upward,  and  from  the  summit  of  which  a  very  extensive 
view  may  be  had  of  the  surrounding  country.  Directly,  in  front  of  the 
eity,  but  distant  5  or  6  miles,  is  Goat  island,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
length.  It  is  a  barren,  rocky  pUce,  except  on  the  east  side,  where  there 
is  some  cultivation  among  the  valleys.  The  wholesale  business  part  of 
San  Francisco,  is  toward  the  city  front.  Davis  street  is  next  to  the  bay; 
then  advancing  west,  one  meets  Front,  Battery,  Sansom,  Montgomery, 
Kearney,  Dupont,  Stockton,  and  Powell  streets;  Vallejo,  Broadway, 
Pacific,  Jackson,  Washington,  Clay,  Commercial  or  Long  Wharf,  Sacra- 
mento, California,  Pine,  Bush,  and  Market  streets,  running  east  and 
west,  are  included  within  the  business  section  of  the  city.  Montgomery 
street  is  a  wide,  handsome  thoroughfare.  On  it  are  situated  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  bankers  and  brokers,  and  nearly  all  the  newspaper 
offices  in  the  city.  It  is  also  the  fashionable  promenade.  On  Stockton 
and  Dupont  streets,  toward  \he  south  part  of  the  city,  are  many  fine  resi- 
denees  built  of  brick;  west  of  Stockton,  and  on  the  surrounding  hills,  are 
many  handsome  houses  of  wood,  but  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
city,  they  are  comparatively  secure  in  case  of  fire.  Most  families  have 
their  residences  in  the  outskirts,  or  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  The  prin 
cipal  streets  and  sidewalks  are  paved  with  plank  and  heavy  timber.  In 
the  center  of  the  city  is  a  public  square  or  plaza,  A  railroad  has 
recently  been  projected  from  this  city  to  San  Jose. 

San  Francisco  has  a  custom-house,  a  branch  mint,  a  fine  exchange,  a 
marine  hospital,  a  splendid  musical  fund  hall,  and  6  theaters.  The  new 
eustom-house  is  a  very  extensive  and  substantial  building.  It  is  built 
on  piles,  and  is  estimated  to  have  cost,  including  the  site,  about  $800,000. 
The  mint  was  completed  in  March,  1853,  and  cost  about  $300,000.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  marine  hospital  was  about  $400,000.    Among  the 
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theaters,  the  Aletropolitan,  erected  during  1854,  is  the  most  magnifieenl 
It  will  comfortably  seat  2,000,  and  accommodate  in  all  about  2,500  per* 
sons.  There  are  some  20  chordies  in  the  city,  9  or  10  banking-hoaBe^ 
and  13  daili/  newspapers,  besides  other  publications.  i 

San  Francisco  is  supplied  with  water  from  Mountain  lake,  situated 
about  8^  miles  west  of  the  oity.  The  water  is  introdoced  into  the  town 
on  its  own  level,  at  an  eleyation  of  about  130  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  work  is  estimated  at  (800,000.  Qua  is  employed  for 
lighting  the  streets.  The  gaa-works  have  recently  been  completed,  tod 
are  capable  of  producing  50,000  cubic  feet  every  24  hoars. 

San  Francisco  has  regular  communication  by  steamers  with  Paiumt 
and  San  Juan  del  Sul,  while  several  lines  of  steamboats  are  constantlj 
running  between  this  city  and  Sacramento  and  Marysville;  there  is  alai 
a  line  plying  between  it  and  San  Jose,  Santa  Gliua,  and  Alviso. 

The  following  table  shows  the  arrival,  tonnage,  and  average  pessiA 
of  vessels  at  San  Francisco  firom  the  various  ports  specified,  for  8  moatti 
ending  September  1,  1853 : 


Porti. 


YesseU. 


Tonnage. 


Averago 
Passage. 


Port*  in  OhUi 

"      China 

Kanila 

Other  Eastern  ports , 

London 

Liyerpool , 

Oardiflf 

Glasgow 

Other  ports  in  Great  Britain 

Bordeaux 

Havre. 

Marseilles 

Hamburgh 

Ports  in  Holland 

Bremen  and  Assens 


87 
44 

3 

6 

13 

38 

16 

4 

5 

14 
9 
3 
9 
C 
3 


34,150 
19,431 

904 
3,473 
44K)7 
13,383 
7.353 
1,255 
2,263 
4,661 
3,979 

668 
8,123 
3,597 

677 


©KdsTi. 
68 

76       « 

79  W    " 

309       " 


The  number  of  American  vessels  entered  daring  the  period  abori 
specified,  298,  (21  steamers;)  burden,  209,330  tons;  American  yeneli 
from  foreign  ports,  131,  (46  steamers;)  burden,  79,406  tons. 

Vesseb  and  tonnaye  cleared  at  San  Francisco  in  1853  and  1854. 


VorU. 


For  Ohina.. ••.... 

"    Callao 

"   United  States  Atlantic  ports 
"   Otherports 

Total 


1853. 


No.       Tons. 


95 

269 

25 

1,364 


1,653 


58,307 
169,022 

30,580 
383,263 


640,073 
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Skipping  entered  at  San  Franeieco  for  nx  years  ending  1864. 


TSABS. 

Vbom  AxxBiOiur 

PORtt. 

FmcfU  Fourav 

POETf. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

Ko. 

TOBS. 

No. 

Toon. 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

254 
695 
241 
161 
349 
266 

75,316 
204,749 
115,725 
122,611 
260,110 
216,785 

396 
836 
736 
582 
513 
361 

85,678 
196,437 
193,449 
172,341 
153,765 
192,245 

650 

1,621 

977 

743 

862  ' 
627 

160,894 
400,176 
309,174 
294,952 
413,875 
409,030 

Total.. 

1,966 

995,296 

3,414 

992,805 

5,380 

1,988,101 

In  the  subjoined  table  are  shown  the  countries  whence  the  vessels  that 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  1853  and  1854  sailed^  and  the  number  of 
Tessels  from  each : 


Abeivals  from 


1853.       1854. 


Domestic  Atlantic  ports 

Korthern  and  Home  coast  ports. 

Ports  iB  France. 

British  ports 

German  ports 

East  India  ports 

Ports  in  Chili. 

Sandwich  and  Societj  Islands. . 

South  American  ports 

Aut!} alian  ports 

Mexicaji  ports 

Total 


375 
1,032 
31 
93 
20 
73 

130 

71 

15 

7 

55 


172 
1,460 
11 
41 
14 
63 
27 
55 
10 
16 
24 


1,902 


1,893 


The  exports  to  Australia  and  ports  in  the  Pacific,  in  1854,  comprise 
31^072  barrels  and  sacks  of  flour;  4,717  sacks  of  wheat;  9,041  sacks  of 
barley;  and  25,543  sacks  of  potatoes.  Value  of  quicksilver  exported 
during  the  year,  $755,000.  The  amount  of  gold  exported  from  San 
Francisco  in  1853,  as  manifested  by  steamers  bi-monthly,  was  $56,560,529, 
and  in  1854,  $51282,595  (the  amount  for  December^  1854,  is  partly  an 
estimate);  the  deficit  for  the  last-named  year  being  $5,277,934.  If^ 
however,  we  add  to  the  export  of  1854,  the  343^868^  ounces  of  gold 
valued  at  $6,433,397,  deposited  at  the  mint  of  San  Francisco  from  April 
1, 1854,  the  time  the  establishment  went  into  operation,  to  January  1, 
1855,  we  shall  have  $57,719,192  as  the  produce  of  1854,  an  increase  of  | 
$1,155,663  over  that  of  1853.  The  total  produce  of  the  California  gold^ 
mines  since  their  discovery,  is  estimated  as  follows : 

Previous  to  1851,  assumed  from  statistics  of  the  Philadelphia 

Mint $63,915,376 

MaDifested  by  steamers  in  1851 34.492,624 

1852 45.559,177 

"           "          "            1853 56.560,469 

Partly  an  estimate 1864 57,715.992 

Probable  amoant  in  the  hands  of  passengers  for  4  years 40,000,000 

total  amount $298,243,638 
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The  duties  collected  at  the  oustom-hoiue  of  San  Francisco  in  1853, 
amounted  to  $2,581,975.  The  shipping  of  the  port,  June  30, 1854,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom-house  returns,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  46,268 
tons  registered;  and  47,257  tons  enrolled  and  lioen^;  total,  93,520 
tons.  Of  d^e  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  44,841  tons  were  emplojed 
in  the  coast  trade. 

The  assessed  value  of  reid  and  personal  property  in  San  Francisco, 
Septemher  1,  1853,  amounted  to  $28,802,000,  being  an  increase  of  up- 
ward of  $10,000,000  over  the  previous  year.  Of  Uiis  sum,  $6,158,350 
consisted  in  improvements,  and  $4,032,009  in  personal  property,  leaying 
$17,389,856  as  the  value  of  real  estate. 

Population. — The  inhabitants  of  San  Francisco  have  been  varioiulj 
estimated  from  60,000  to  70,000;  but  there  is  so  large  a  mass  of  flotting 
population,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  even  by  taking  a  census,  to  state 
the  number  with  any  exactness.  The  following  statement  will  give  soma 
idea  of  the  immense  influx  of  strangers,  as  well  as  of  the  instability  of 
the  population :  The  total  number  of  passengers  by  sea  that  arrived  at 
San  Francisco,  from  January  1,  to  August  27,  1853,  was  26,722,  of 
whom  21,886  were  males,  4,138  females,  and  698  children.  The  total 
number  that  left  within  the  same  time  was  18,083,  nearly  all  malei 
The  addition  to  the  population  from  abroad,  amounted,  therefore,  doriog 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  same  year,  to  only  8,639.  From  July  27 
to  August  27,  the  total  arrivals  were  1,435;  the  departures,  1,932— 
showing  a  falling  oflf  in  the  last  month  of  497.  The  following  tabk 
shows  from  what  points  the  emigrants  came : 

Patiengert  arriving  hy  sea,  from  January  1  to  AuguU  27, 1853. 

From  Panama 12,900 

SanJuan 6^5 

Realego .  35 

Uaited  StatM  porU 960 

liezioan  ports 415 

OhilUo  ports 633 

Pemviao  ports 5 

Chinese  ports 3,628 

Philippine  Islands 7 

England 153 

Hanse  Towns,  .i 133 

The  number  of  departures  bv  sea  during  the  above  period,  was  18,031 
The  total  number  of  arrivals  by  sea  in  1864,  was  47,811;  departures, 
21,248.  The  number  of  Chinese  that  arrived,  was  15,062;  departures 
2175. 

HiSTOBT — ^The  first  settlement  at  San  Francisco  was  made  by  the 
Spaniards  about  the  year  1778.  The  place  was  then  called  Yerba  Buessi 
or  ^'good  herb,'*  because  an  herb  of  this  name,  supposed  to  possess  fff*'^ 
medicinal  virtues,  was  found  growing  abundantly  on  the  neighbonag 
hills.  The  first  houses  were  built  of  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks.  In 
1839  it  was  laid  out  as  a  town,  the  few  houses  having  previously  been 
scattered  without  regularity.  It  contained  in  1845  about  160  inhabi- 
tants*   About  this  time  it  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  adreii' 


France «•..«..  If894 

Sandwich  Islands 308 

Australia l^C 

Holland 

Vancouver's  Island 

Sitka 

G^noa 

Society  Islands »^ \ 
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taronfl  AmerieaBS^  and  the  popohttioii  inoreaied  in  two  years  to  nearly 
500.  It  retained  the  name  of  lerba  Boena  nntil  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Americans.  The  first  disooyery  of  gold  was  made  at  Sutter's  settlement^ 
then  called  New  Helvetia,  in  December,  1847.  Early  in  1848  the  news 
spread  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  uid  immediately  adrenturers 
from  every  land  came  thronging  to  this  new  El  Dorado.  The  magnifi- 
cent harbor  of  San  Francisoo  mnde  this  port  the  great  rendesvous  for  the 
arriving  vessels,  and  from  this  period  dates  the  extraordinary  increase 
and  prosperity  of  the  Califomian  metropolis.  In  the  first  two  months 
of  the  golden  age,  the  quantity  of  precious  dust  brought  to  San  Francisco 
was  estimated  at  $250,000,  and  in  the  next  two  monUis  at  $600,000.  In 
February,  1849,  the  population  of  the  town  was  about  2,000;  in  August 
it  was  estimated  at  5,000.  From  April  12,  1849,  to  January  29,  1850; 
there  arrived  at  this  port  by  sea  39,888  emigrants,  of  whom  1,421  were 
females.  In  the  year  ending  April  15,  1850,  there  arrived  62,000  pas- 
sengers. In  the  first  part  of  1850,  San  Francisco  became  a  city.  The 
population  then  was  from  15,000  to  20,000  According  to  the  census  of 
1852,  it  was  34,870;  in  1855,  from  60,000  to  65,000. 

Sagramsnto  oitt. — The  present  capital  of  California,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the 
American  river,  in  the  midst  of  a  level  and  extremely  fertile  country, 
140  miles  by  water  north-east  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out,  the  street  nearest  the  river  beine  called  Front  street,  the  next 
Second,  and  so  on;  these  are  crossed  oy  others  at  right  andes,  dis- 
tinguished by  tiie  letters  of  the  alphabet  J  and  E  streets  are  the  princi- 
pal business  streets  of  the  city.  Till  mthln  a  year  or  two  nearly  all  the 
houses  were  of  wood;  but  recently  a  more  substantial  mode  of  buildinff 
is  coming  into  use.  Since  the  inundations  of  1849  and  1850,  a  good 
strong  levee  has  been  constructed  around  the  town.  In  Sacramento 
and  its  vicinity  are  perhaps  the  finest  gardens  in  Oalifomia.  As  a 
center  of  commerce,  Sacramento  city  possesses  ffreat  advantages.  It  is 
accessible  for  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  of  a  Targe  stie,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year;  while  not  only  the  Sacramento  river  itself,  but  its  impor- 
tant affluent,  the  Feather  river,  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats  ftat 
above,  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  These  advantages  have  ren- 
dered this  town  the  principal  entrepot  for  supplying  with  provisions  the 
great  mining  region  of  the  north.  The  amount  of  merchandise  duly 
landed  on  the  wharves  of  Sacramento  city  in  September,  1854,  was 
estimated  at  530  tons,  of  which  150  tons  were  shipped  by  the  up- 
country  steamers.  The  regular  weekly  sales  of  produce  and  merchan- 
dise were  stated  to  be  $1,500,000,  and  the  monthly  receipts  of  gold-duti 
$2,750,000.  The  number  of  sta^e  passengers  from  Sacramento  city  to 
the  mines  was  estimated  at  97,000;  of  wagon  'passengers,  214,000; 
toavelers  on  foot  and  horseback,  97,000;  drivers  and  packmen,  187,000; 
total,  595,000.  The  estimated  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in 
the  city  is  about  $10,000,000.  Five  or  six  newspapers  are  issued  here. 
A  railroad  is  in  course  of  construction  from  Sacramento  city,  up  the  south 
bank  of  the  American  river,  21  miles,  to  Negro  bar,  where  it  crosses  the 
iiv«r^  and  is  projected  in  the  direction  of  w  great  mining  diatriot  of 
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ihe  Staie.  It  ii  to  be  completed  to  Negro  bar  in  the  present  year 
(1856.)  A  braoch  railroad  has  also  been  projected  for  15  or  20  milei 
soutliy  item  Negro  bar.  Popalation  estimated  at  20,000.  The  vote 
polled  in  Sacrameato  in  1853,  was  5,536.  Sacramento  city  was  founded 
m  the  spring  of  1849,  the  central  part  of  the  town  being  about  1  mile 
bdow  SuttePs  forty  near  the  left  oank  of  the  American  river,  belong 
i^  to  the  settlement  formerly  known  as  Nueva  Helvetia. 


TERRITORY  OF  UTAH. 


Utah  was  originally  a  part  of  Upper  Califomia,  oeded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico  in  1848,  and  was  erected  into  a  sepante 
territory  in  1850.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  east  by  the 
Indian  Teritory  a^d  Now  Mexico,  south  by  New  Mexico,  and  os  the 
weetiby  Qalifbrma^  The  Booky  mountains  separate  it  from  the  lodiu 
Territpry,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  partly  from  California.  It  lies  be- 
tween ZT"  and  42"^  north  latitude,  and  between  105''  30'  and  120''  west 
loitfitude,  being  about  700  miles  in  extreme  length  from  esst  to  west, 
and  347  miles  broad  from  north  to  south,  and  including  an  treaof 
269,176  square  miles,  or  172,268,800  acres,  of  whioh  only  16,333  ten 
inu^ved  in  1850. 

,  lUqE  OF  THX  CouNTRT,  QsoLOOY,  STO. — ^This  extensiyc  region  is 
gfmerally  ao  elevated  and  barren  table-land,  divided  into  unequal  por- 
timi  by  the  Siecra  Madxe  mouutains,  but  having  the  laraer  to  the  vest 
of  them.  The  western  section,  known  as  the  Great  or  Fremont  BauA* 
i#  bemmed  in  by  mountains  on  all  sides,  having  the  Blue  mountuns  of 
Oregon  on  the  nortb,  the  Wahsatch  mountains  on  the  east^  the  SioA 
Nevada  on  the  west,  and  transverse  spurs  of  the  Rocky  monntsiof  on 
the  aouthw  This  basin  has  an  extent  of  about  500  miles  from  east  to 
wai^  by  350  miles  from  north  to  south,  uid  a  general  elevation  of  &^ 
4|000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  <<with  its  own  sjstemrf 
lakes  a^d  rivers,  but  having  no  communication  with  the  ocean."  Tbe 
easterly  portion  is  covered  with  a  white  incrustation  of  saline  and  tUa* 
line  matter,  and  the  western  with  a  mixture  of  salt,  sand,  and  da}}  is 
whiob  animals  sink  to  their  knees.  Several  detached  mountains  trsTem 
this  basin,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Humboldt  Biver  mountaisSt 
which  run  from  north  to  south,  near  the  centre  of  the  basin,  haying  »& 
f4#vation  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  surrounding  oounti}* 
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The  Wahsatoh  mountains  rise  from  4,000  to  7,000  feet  aboye  the  neigli- 
boring  valley,  and  gome  reach  the  hight  of  perpetual  snow.  Some  ol 
the  yalleys,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  settled  country,  have  an  elevatioa 
o£  about  6,000  feet  above  the  level  oi*  the  sea.  A  great  valley,  more 
sterile  even  than  tiie  western  section,  oceupies  the  region  between  the! 
Wahsateh  and  the  Eocky  mountains.  I 

Of  the  geology  of  Utah  as  yet  very  little  is  known.  It  appears, 
however,  that  volcanic  rocks  are  found  in  various  parts.  Basalt  ooours 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  many  places.  '^  The  Boiling  Springs" 
referred  to,  and  the  hot  springs  in  the  valley  of  Bear  river,  and  in  ower 
sections,  indicate  the  proximity  of  volcanic  fires. 

Lakes  and  EivxB8,^}reat  Salt  lake  is  the  prominent  object  to  be 
considered  in  treating  of  Uie  waters  of  Utah.  This  extensive  and  pecu- 
liar sheet  of  water,  lying  north-east  from  the  center  of  the  territory,  is 
about  70  miles  long  and  80  miles  wide,  with  no  visible  outlet.  The  water 
IB  so  highly  saline  that  no  living  thing  can  exist  in  it,  and  by  the  evapora- 
tion in  hot  weather,  leaves  on  its  shores  a  thick  incrustation  of  salt 
According  to  Fremont's  analysis  of  some  of  the  salt  of  this  lake,  there 
were  in  100  parts,  97.80  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt;  sul- 
phate of  lime,  1.12;  chloride  of  magnesium,  0.24;  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
0.23.  About  25  miles  south  of  this,  and  communicating  with  it  by  the 
river  Jordan,  is  Utah  lake,  a  body  of  fresh  water  about  85  miles  in 
length.  It  is  stored  with  trout  and  other  fish.  These  lakes  are  eleva- 
ted firom  4,200  to  4,500  feet  above  the  sea.  Pyramid  lake,  on  the  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Navada  mountains  is,  according  to  Fremont,  about  700  feet 
higher  than  Great  Salt  lake,  and  received  its  name  from  a  pyramidal 
rock  which  rises  from  the  midst  of  its  waters.  In  the  interior  are 
several  small  lakes,  which  are  the  recipients  of  the  streams  of  the  in- 
terior basin,  and  are  often  mere  sinks  or  sloughs.  The  most  important 
of  these  known  are  Nicollet  lake,  about  the  middle  of  the  territoryi 
and  Lake  Ashley,  perhaps  70  miles  south  of  it.  Near  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  are  also  several  lakes,  which  receive  the 
waters  of  the  eastern  slope  of  these  mountains.  The  principal  of  these 
are  Mud,  Pyramid,  Carson's  and  Walker's  lakes.  About  50  miles  east 
of  Pyramid  lake  is  Humboldt's  lake,  formed  by  the  waters  of  Humboldt 
river.  These  lakes  have  evidently  no  outlet  but  by  evaporation,  which 
in  some  instances,  in  hot  weather,  reduces  them  to  mere  marshes  or 
mnks. 

As  before  stated,  the  rivers  of  the  Great  basin  have  no  apparent  con* 
neotion  with  the  ocean,  but  all  either  discharge  themselves  into  the 
interior  lakes,  or  are  absorbed  by  the  sands  of  the  deserts.  The  largest  ot 
these  streams  is  the  Humboldt  river,  having  its  sources  in  the  western 
declivities  of  the  mountains  of  that  name,  and  flows  aouth-west  about 
SCO  miles  into  the  lake  above  described.  One  of  the  overland  routes  to 
California  is  along  this  river,  whose  shores  afford  a  precarious  pasturage 
for  the  animals  of  the  caravans.  The  NiooUet  river  rises  in  the  south 
part  of  the  territory,  flows  north,  and  then  west  for  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance as  the  Humboldt,  and  empties  itself  into  Nicollet  lake.  In  the 
north-east  part  of  the  basin.  Bear  river  enters  the  territory  from  Or^^i^ 
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and  is  the  principal  tributary  of  Great  Salfc  lake.  The  Green  ml 
Orand  rivers  traverse  the  eastern  basin  or  valley,  and  thence  flow  soatk* 
west  into  New  Mexico.  The  Grand  river,  the  most  eastern  branch,  misg 
in  the  Rocky  mountains,  flows  south-west  to  meet  Green  river,  which  ii 
the  larger  tributarv,  and  has  its  sources  in  the  sou^-east  part  of  Ore|;oii 
These  streams  and  their  affluents  drain  the  entire  eastern  dirision  of 
Utah.  The  former  has  a  course  of  about  800;  and  the  latter  of  about 
400  miles. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — Of  these  there  is  no  sotieitj 
in  this  widely  extended  Territory.  Among  the  most  remarkable  otrjedi 
of  this  region,  is  the  Great  Salt  lake.  In  the  saltness  of  its  waters,  ii 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  no  outlet,  and  being  fed  from  anotiier 
smaller  and  fresh  water  lake,  (with  which  it  is  connect  by  a  stream  eiB- 
ed  the  "Jordan/')  and  in  the  rugged  and  repulsive  character  of  sone 
portions  of  the  surrounding  re^on,  it  bears  a  remarkable  resembUoee 
to  the  Dead  sea  of  Palestine.  Instead,  however,  of  lying  1,000  fcei 
below,  it  is  more  than  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  ito  waten, 
moreover,  being  an  almost  pure  solution  of  common  salt,  are  free  froa 
that  pungency  and  nauseous  taste  which  characterize  those  of  the  Deid 
sea.  The  Pyramid  lake,  already  referred  to,  embosomed  in  the  Siem 
Nevada  mountains,  with  the  singular  pyramidal  mount  risine  from  ito 
transparent  waters  to  the  hight  of  perhaps  600  feet,  and  waUed  is  b; 
almost  perpendicular  precipices,  in  some  places  3,000  feet  high,  has  noth- 
ing, we  believe,  similar  to  it  within  the  borders  of  the  United  Statei 
The  Boiling  Snrings,  in  about  117*"  30'  west  longitude,  and  39*»  north  lifr 
tude,  are  described  by  Fremontas  boiling  up  at  irregular  intervals  with  mnoh 
noise.  The  largest  basin  he  represents  as  being  several  hundred  feet  n 
circumference,  and  having  a  circular  space  at  one  end  15  feet  in  diameter, 
entirely  filled  with  boiline  water.  A  pole  16  feet  in  length  was  entirelj 
submerged  on  thrusting  it  down  near  the  center.  The  temperature  oi 
the  water  near  the  edge  was  206^.  The  same  authority  describes  u 
appearance  similar  to  the  mirages  of  the  great  deserts  of  the  Old  WorU. 
In  traveling  over  the  salt  deserts  of  the  Fremont  basin,  they  saw  tbeir 
party  reflected  in  the  air,  probably,  as  Fremont  suggests,  from  saliae  part- 
icles floating  in  the  atmosphere.  Near  Brown's  hole,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Green  river,  in  about  41^  nord  latitude,  and  109^  west  longitade,aret 
number  of  narrow  canons  or  gorges,  wi^  neariy  perpendicular  walla  fton 
300  to  800,  and  even  1|500  feet  in  hight^  presenting  scenes  of  great  wiH* 
ness  and  grandeur. 

Climate. — As  elsewhere  remarked,  the  climate  of  the  great  phteia 
l)ctween  the  Bocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  seems  to  partake  d 
the  characteristics  of  the  great  Tartar  plains  of  Asia.  Aocordii^  to 
Orson  Pratt,  the  midsummer  is  dry  and  hot^  the  heat  ranging  at  mimi 
from  90®  to  106®,  but  with  cool  mornings  and  evenings,  refreshed  witk 
mountain  breezes.  The  winters  are  mild,  snow  seldom  falling  more  tfaaa 
a  fbw  inches  deep  in  the  valleys,  nor  does  it  He  long.  Spring  and  aatimi) 
though  mild,  are  subject  to  sudden  changes,  and  the  wind  b  very  variable, 
shifting,  almost  every  day,  to  every  point  of  the  compass.  Rain  seldom 
&Ua  between  April  and  October ;  but  when  heavy  showers  do  oome,  they 
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are  generally  aeeompaiiied  bj  thunder  and  liail^and  sometimes  with  strong 
winds.     Dr.  Bembisel  and  Mr.  Snow  say  that  the  climate  of  Great  Salt 
I^ake  City,  in  latitude  40^  45'  north,  is  milder  and  drier  that  the  same  paral* 
lei  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  temperature  more  uniform,  the  thermo* 
meter  rarely  descending  to  sero.    During  three  years,  according  to  ob- 
servation, the  highest  point  attained  by  the  thermometer  was  100°  abore, 
and  the  lowest  5°  below  zero.     The  variation  between  the  temperature 
of  day  aDd  night,  in  midsammer,*is  from  20°  to  40°.     Frosts  in  Utah 
Talley  fall  as  late  as  the  last  of  May,  and  as  early  as  the  first  of  September. 
Soil  and  Pboductions.~A  very  small  portion,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, of  Utah,  can  ever  be  made  available  in  producing  food  for  man  or 
beast.     The  few  fertile  spots  are  found  in  the  valleys  watered  by  the  pure 
streams  flowing  from  the  neighboring  mountains,  and  at  the  bases  of 
most  of  the  mountaiDs  is  a  strip  of  fertile  land.     The  line  of  Mormon 
settlements  occupy  the  valleys  from  north  to  south,  lying  near  the  western 
base  of  the  Wahsatch  mountains.     These  are  highly  fertile.     Irrigation, 
lowever,  is  necessary  even  here  to  successful  husbandry ;  but  large  per- 
sons of  the  valleys  themselves  are  too  remote  from  streams  to  profit  by 
irrigation. 

Sear,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  South,  Sevier,  and  Land  Pitch  ralleys, 
ire  the  principal  agricultural  districts.  The  upper  portion  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Green  and  Grand  rivers  is  represented  as  '*  incapable  of  support- 
ing any  population  whatever.  The  Unitah  and  Green  fiiyer  vaileyS| 
lying  lower  down  on  tho  tributaries  of  the  Colorado,  are,  however,  not  so 
sterile.'' 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  Indian  com,  and  the  garden  vegeta- 
bles 0%  the  Middle  States,  are  the  products  of  Utah.  There  is  a  fine 
bunch-grass,  which,  owing  to  the  diyness  of  the  climate,  does  not  decay, 
but  furnishes  fodder  for  the  cattle  during  winter,  without  being  cured. 
The  Indian  corn  and  vines  are  liable  to  be  blighted  by  early  and  late 
&osts.  The  experiments  in  rearing  fruits  do  not  appear  yet  to  have 
been  sufficiently  tested  to  pronounce  definitely  as  to  the  congeniality  of 
the  climate  with  their  healthful  production ;  peaches  and  other  fruits 
have,  however,  been  raised.  In  1850,  there  were  in  Utah,  16,333  acres 
of  improved  land,  divided  into  926  farms,  producing  107,701^  bushels  of 
wheat;  210  of  rye;  9,899  of  Indian  com;  10,900  of  oats;  289  of  peas 
and  beans;  43,968  of  Irish  potatoes;  60  of  sweet  poUtoes;  1,799  of 
barley,  and  332  of  buckwheat;  70  pounds  of  tobacco;  9,222  of  wool, 
88,309  of  butter;  and  30,998  of  cheese;  live  stock  valued  at  9546,968; 
market  produce  at  $23,868;  slaughtered  animals  at  $67,985;  and  4,805 
tons  of  hay;  besides  small  quantities  of  grass-seeds,  hops,  flax,  molasses; 
beeswax,  and  honey. 

Forest  Tries. — Timber  is  scarce  throughout  this  Territory,  except 
on  the  mountains,  and  is  principally  composed  of  pine  and  fir  trees. 
There  are  some  groves  of  cotttonwood  and  box-elder  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  principal  streams,  and  a  scrub  cedar  also  in  Boaie  of  the  valleys. 
Wood,  boUi  for  building  and  fuel,  is  scarce. 

Animals. — This  region  is  scarcely  more  fruitful  in  animal  than  rege* 
table  life,  but  elk,  deer,  antelopes,  grizzly  bears,  mountain  sheep,  fox6% 
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and  wolyes  are  f<nmd.    Water-fowl  are  abundant  in  the  lakes^  and  kon 
and  very  £ne  salmon  in  tlie  mountain  streams. 

Manutaotttiiss. — Mnoh  progress  in  manufactures  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected in  so  youthful  a  settlement ;  but  Mr.  Pratt  represents  them  as 
starting  up  with  rigor,  particularly  the  manufacture  of  flour,  and  the  more 
necessary  implements  of  husbandry  and  housewifery,  and  the  cheaper 
stuffs  for  clothing.  The  great  distance  from  supplies  from  abroad,  ui 
the  great  cost  of  transport,  must  perforce,  encourage  home  manufacture!. 
The  census  of  1850  reports  only  14  establishments  engaged  in  mining 
manufiustures,  and  the  mechanic  arte,  producing  each  $500  and  upward 
annually,  employing  944,400  capital  and  51  male  hands,  consuming  raw 
material  worth  1887,881,  and  yielding  products  valued  at  |291,225. 
Homemade  manufiietures  were  pixxiuced  in  the  same  year  to  the  yalue  of 
|1,891. 

OoMMSBCB. — The  trade  of  Utah  is  pretty  much  confined  to  traffic  vitb 
the  overland  emigrants  to  California.  They  find  also  a  ready  sale  far 
their  live  stock  in  the  same  State.  It  is  possible  that  a  trade  down  the 
Colorado  river  with  California  may  be  opened  at  some  future  day,  as  re- 
cent explorers  report  that  river  navigable  for  steamers  of  light  draft 
above  the  Kio  Vircen,  in  New  Mexico. 

Education.— The  American  spirit  seems  to  pervade  the  people  of  Utah 
on  the  all-important  subject  oi  education.  According  to  Hr.  Pratt, 
'<  great  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  erection  of  school -houses,  and  t^ 
education  of  youth.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  magnificent  Uni- 
versity, in  which  the  higher  departments  of  science  will  be  extenaivelj 
taMht" 

Beliqiok. — ^AccorcGng  to  the  census  report,  there  were  9  churchea  in 
Utah  in  1850 — it  is  presumed  all  Mormon,  though  the^  are  reported 
under  the  heading  of  minor  sects.  Number  of  Individuals  to  each 
church,  1,264;  value  of  church  propertv,  $51,000.  One-tenth  of  their 
property  is  required  by  their  canons  to  be  given  to  the  church.  Meas- 
ures have  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  vast  temple  at  Salt  Lake 
City. 

CouNTiss. — ^Utah  is  divided  into  thirteen  counties,  viz..  Box-EUter| 
Carson,  Davis,  Oreen  Kiver,  Iron,  Juab,  Millard,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake^  ftn 
Pete,  Tooele,  Utah,  and  Weber.    Capital,  Fillmore  city. 

Cities  and  Towns. — The  princi]^  town  is  Great  Salt  Lake  (^, 
populhtion  about  10,000.  The  other  principal  places  are  Brownsvilfei 
O^en  city.  Prove  city,  Manti  city,  Fillmore  city,  and  Parovan.  These 
towns  are  mostly  built  of  adobes  or  unbumt  bricks,  and  are  named  (witk 
the  exception  of  Salt  Lake  City)  in  order,  proceeding  firom  north  io 
south,  and  scattered  over  a  space  of  nearly  800  miles,  mostly  near  fte 
base  of  the  Wahsatch  mountains.  Building  are  being  erected  for  the 
State  oapitol  and  State  prison  at  lUlmore  city. 

Population. — ^Tfae  population  is  principally  composed  of  Mormons, 
who  settled  here  in  1847,  after  their  expulsion  &om  Missouri  and 
Illinois.  Continual  accessions  of  this  new  sect  are  arriving  from  all 
parta  of  the  Union,  and  from  Europe.  According  to  the  national  e^ism 
cf  1860,  there  were  11,880  inhabitants;  of  whom  6,020  were  white  males; 
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5,310  white  females;  14  colored  males;  10  colored  females,  and  26  slarei. 
This  population  was  divided  into  2,822  families,  occupying  the  same 
number  of  dwellings.  According  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1858,  by 
tlie  Mormons  themselres,  the  total  population  was  18,206,  exclusiye  of 
Indians,  of  whom  there  are  several  tribes  in  a  very  degraded  state,  sub- 
sisting mostly  on  roots,  berries,  fish,  etc.,  and  living  generally  in  caves  or 
bushes,  bat  sometimes  in  wigwams  or  tents,  and  going  nearly  naked.  Of 
the  white  population,  in  1860, 1,159  were  born  in  the  Territory;  8,117  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union;  1,056  in  England;  106  in  Ireland;  282  in 
Scotland;  125  in  Wales,  and  471  in  other  countries.  In  the  year  end- 
ing June  1,  1850,  there  occurred  289  deaths,  or  more  than  21  in  every 
1,600  persons.  Of  the  entire  population  2  were  blind,  5  insane,  and  1 
idiotic. 

Government. — The  government  of  Utah  is  similar  to  that  of  odier 
territories. 

History. — The  materials  for  a  history  of  Utah  are  very  meagre.  As  has 
elsewhere  been  stated,  it  was  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Upper  CalifomiSi 
acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  1848,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
late  war  with  that  country.  Previous  to  1847,  when  the  Mormons  com- 
menced directing  their  steps  thither,  it  had  been  in  possession  of  the  mis- 
erable tribes  that  gained  a  most  precarious  living  from  its  churlish  soil-— 
undisturbed,  except  by  the  occasional  visits  of  exploring  parties  or  roam- 
ins  trappers  and  hunters. 

Salt  Lake  City,  capital  of  Salt  Lake  coxmty,  and  of  Utah  Territory, 
IB  situated  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan  river,  which  connects  Great 
Salt  lake  with  Utah  lake,  about  22  miles  south-east  of  the  Ghreat  Salt  lake, 
and  4,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  laid  out  in  July, 
1847.  by  a  company  of  143  Mormons.  The  city  contains  260  blooks 
of  id  acres  each,  separated  by  streets  which  are  128  feet  wide.  There 
are  8  houses  in  each  nlock,  so  arranged  that  no  two  houses  front  each 
otber.  The  bouses  are  built  of  adobes  or  sun-dried  bricks.  The  4 
public  squares  of  the  city  are  to  be  adorned  with  trees  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  supplied  with  fountains.  On  one  of  these  a 
magnificent  temple  is  now  oeing  erected;  and  a  gorgeous  banner,  con- 
structed of  the  flags  of  all  nations,  is  ere  long  to  be  unfurled  ftom  the 
"  Ensign  Mount,**  which  overlooks  the  new  city  of  the  "  Saints.**  Salt 
Lake  City  contains  a  handsome  theater,  which  cost  above  $20,000. 

The  climate  of  the  valley  in  which  the  city  stands  is  very  salubriouii 
and  the  soil  where,  it  can  be  irrigated,  is  extremely  fertile.  Wheat  is 
said  to  produce,  under  favorable  circumstances,  a  hundred-fold.  The 
mountains  whicb  enclose  the  valley  on  the  east  side  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  Their  summits  are  said  to  be  about  10,000  feet  (nearly 
2  miles)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Population  in  1863,  estimated  i^ 
10,000. 
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NEW  MEXICO. 


This  Territory  is  a  portion  of  the  tract  acouired  from  Mexico  hj  tie 
treaties  of  1848  and  1854,  extends  from  SI""  2(r  to  SS""  north  latitude,  and 
from  103^  to  117^  west  longitude,  being  about  700  miles  in  extreme  lefigth 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  470  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  south, 
including  an  area  of  207,007  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Utali 
and  Kansas  Territories,  east  by  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territories  IDJ 
Texas,  south  by  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  west  by  California. 

Face  op  the  Country,  etc. — This  extensive  tract  is  for  the  most 
part  a  high  table-land,  crossed  by  sereral  ranges  of  mountains,  and 
generally  destined  to  hopeless  sterility.  The  Tallies  of  the  Rio  Gnnds 
and  its  tributaries  occupy  the  eastern  part  of  New  Mexico,  and  lie 
between  and  among  diflferent  rangs  of  the  Bocky  mountain  chain,  vhidi 
crosses  the  Territory  from  north  to  south.  The  western  limit  of  tiie  Bio 
Grande  valley  is  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains,  and  the  eastern,  the  Jami- 
nes,  the  Del  Cabello,  and  other  ranges  of  the  Bocky  mountains.  Much  tiie 
larger  portion  of  theTerritory  lies  west  of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains,  and 
partakes  of  the  general  character  of  the  Fremont  hasin.  (See  Utah.)  The 
mountain  ranges  in  the  east  are  the  Guadalupe,  Sacramento,  Organ  rSiem 
de  los  Organos,)  Sierra  Blanca,  Hueca,  and  other  divisions  which  (UTerge 
from  the  main  chain  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  and  pass  off  into  Texas,  form- 
ing the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Pecos.  A  broken  ridge 
of  mountains  coasts  the  Gila  river  for  a  considerable  distance,  com- 
pletely hemming  it  in  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  and  rising,  according 
to  Major  Emory,  to  4,847  and  5,274  feet,  in  two  places  estimated  bj 
him.  Mount  Taylor,  in  a  south-west  direction  from  Santa  Fe,  among  the 
Sierra  Madre  mountains,  has  been  computed  at  10,000  feet  elevatioB 
above  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande,  itself  a  high  table-land  of  6,000  feet 
in  the  north  part,  4,800  feet  at  Albuquerque,  and  3,000  feet  at  £1  Paso. 
West  of  the  Sierra  Madre  are  several  detached  ranges  of  which  we  know 
but  little,  and  which  traverse  a  country  for  the  most  part  sterile,  except 
in  occasional  narrow  valleys,  which  border  the  streams. 

MiNERALS.^It  is  hignly  probable  that  New  Mexico  abounds  in  tbe 
precious  metals,  but  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  aborigines,  and  the 
unskiilfulness  with  which,  even  when  worked  at  all,  they  have  heei 
managed,  they  have  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  hitherto  prodoce( 
abundantly ;  yet  gold  and  silver  are  known  to  exist,  and  mines  of  both 
metals  have  been  worked.  Gold  has  been  found  in  several  plaeei 
between  and  along  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers,  and  the  indicationi 
are,  that  the  precious  ore  will,  at  a  future  day,  be  largely  produced 
here.  Mines  of  this  metal' have  been  worked  in  a  district  among  tbtf 
Placer  mountains,  40  miles  south-west  of  Santa  Fe;  but  it  is  said  to  be 
found  most  abundantly  about  the  San  Pedro  river,  which  empties  ini* 
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the  Oila  firom  tlie  Bouih.  Silyer  mines,  80  miles  north-east  of  EI  Paso,  and 
near  Dona  Ana,  are  reputed  to  be  the  richest  in  New  Mexico.  This  metal 
also  exists  south  of  the  Gila  toward  its  movLth.  Iron  occurs  in  abundance, 
and  gypsum  in  large  quantities  has  been  found  near  Algadones ;  copper 
ifl  plentiful,  and  mines  of  that  metal  were  extensiyely  worked  in  the 
Tioinity  of  what  is  now  Fort  Webster  previous  to  1838,  when  the  forays 
of  the  Indians  caused  their  abandonment  Gold  is  found  in  the  same 
Tioinity.  Some  coal  is  found,  and  salt  lakes,  about  100  miles  south-south- 
east of  Santa  Fe,  have  been  resorted  to  for  that  necessary  culinary  article. 
Recent  reports  state  that  siUer  mined  have  been  discoyered  about  18  miles 
eaat  of  Fort  Fillmore.    Lead  is  also  found. 

BivsRS. — The  Bio  Grande,  or  Rio  BraTO  del  Norte,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  which  crosses  the  entire  Territory  from  north  to  south  is  the  largest 
river  of  New  Mexico,  and  drains  the  great  v^llev  which  lies  between  the 
Sierra  Madre  mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  «fumanes,  and  the  Sierra 
Hueca  or  Waco  mountains  on  the  east.  The  Pecos  river  drains  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  same  mountains,  and  posses  off  into  Texas.  The 
Puerco,  a  river  of  200  miles  in  length,  is  the  principal  tributary  of 
the  Bio  Grande  from  the  west;  but  in  the  hot  season  it  is  often  com- 
pletely evaporated  in  the  lower  Murt  of  its  course,  rendering  no  tribute 
whatever  to  the  parent  stream.  The  Canadian  river  has  its  sources  in  the 
north-east  of  New  Mexico,  from  which  it  runs  in  a  south-east  direetiont  to 
join  the  Arkansas.  The  Gila,  which  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  runs  almost  directly  west  to  its  mouth  in  the  Colonulo.  The 
Salinas,  its  principal  tributary  from  the  north,  drains  the  central  regions 
of  the  Territory.  The  San  Pedro  is  the  most  important  affluent  from 
the  south.  The  San  Francisco  empties  itself  into  the  Salinas.  The  Colorado 
is  formed  by  the  Green  and  Grand  rivers,  which  unite  in  about  36^  north 
latitude,  and  running  south-west  for  about  150  miles,  reoeives  the  Yirgen, 
turns  to  the  south,  and  forms  the  west  boundary,  from  36^  north  latitude, 
to  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gila.  These  rivers  are  of  very  little  im- 
portance to  navigation,  seldom  being  deep  enough  for  any  craft  beyond  a 
canoe  or  flat-boat.*  Indeed,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  tributary 
rivers  have  either  dry  channels,  or  are  a  succession  of  nools.  Major  Emory 
found  the  Bio  Grande  itself  but  25  yards  wide,  and  hub-deep  at  Albu- 
querque, 300  miles  from  its  source.  He  also  states  that  it  seldom  rises 
more  than  two  feet.  Lieutenant  Simpson  found  it  200  yards  wide,  and 
four  feet  deep,.  150  miles  further  south,  in  September,  1849.  He  afterward 
mentions  crossing  in  a  ferry  at  Albuquerque. 

Objects  ov  brrBaisr  to  Toubists.— Crossed  as  New  Mexico  is  by 
loftv  chains  of  mountains,  it  can  not  fail  to  possess  many  objects  of 
striking  interest  in  its  scenery;  but  they  have  oeen  hitherto  imperfectly 
ezplor^  west  of  the  Bio  Clrande.  Among  and  beyond  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains,  are  vast  canons,  (kan-yons',  i.  e.  deep  channels  in  the  earth, 
mostly  forming  the  beds  of  streams,  often  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  Boi  almost  shut  out  firom  the  light  of  day.    In  the  same  region 

*A  correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco  Herald,  in  the  summer  of  1854,  says  of 
the  Colorado :  **  At  no  point  from  Fort  Yuma  to  the  moath  of  the  Viigen,  is  the 
water  lees  than  10  feet  ctoep." 
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are  found  steep  bluffs  of  red  and  white  sandstone  rock^  worn  by  tk 
action  of  the  elements  into  yer  j  striking  resemblances  of  fortresseSjCastleiy 
etc.  Lietenant  Simpson  has  given  some  sketches  of  the  most  remarkable, 
in  his  recent  work  on  New  Mexico.  One  curiosity  of  the  country  is  the 
deserted  pueblos^  or  Indian  yillages^  which  give  evidence  of  haying  bees 
the  abode  <^  a  much  more  dense  population  than  subftists  there  at  present 

<<  Cascade  Orotto/^  says  Lieutenant  Whipple,  <<  is  too  wildly  b^ntifiil 
to  pass  unnoticed.  A  series  of  cascades,  formed  by  a  mineral  spring, 
which  gushes  from  the  mountain,  leap  from  cliff  to  cliff,  until  they  join 
the  Gil^  1,000  feet  below.  Beneath  the  first  water-fiill  is  a  charming  mtj 
filled  with  petrifactions.  Among  the  Organ  mountains,  (themseWes  u 
object  of  great  interest,  rising  as  they  do  3,000  feet  above  the  river,)  i 
littie  stream  whose  source  is  far  within  a  defile,  tumbles  over  the  roeb 
in  a  single  fidl  of  60  feet."  The  celebrated  Captain  Walker  repoiti 
two  extraordinary  fidls  in  the  Rio  Yirgen,  one  200  miles  f^om  its  moot^ 
with  a  perpendicular  desoent,  in  one  unbroken  sheet,  of  1,000  feet,  when 
the  stream  is  narrowed  to  30  or  40  yards,  and  the  canon  rises  on  esek 
side  to  a  nearly  perpendicular  hi^ht  of  200  feet;  and  a  second  M  of 
200^  or  300  feet,  about  80  miles  higher  up.  The  same  authority  th« 
speaks  of  the  mat  canon  of  the  Colorado:  "One  of  the  most  extraonfi- 
nary  natural  features  on  ihe  continent,  which  extends  for  300  miles 
aboye  the  mouth  of  the  Yirgen  riyer,  with  lofty  and  almost  peipei- 
dicular  sides,  suggesting  the  idea  that  the  riyer  had  cleft  its  pitli 
entirely  through  me  mountain.  The  waters  wash  up  against  the  wiUb 
of  the  precipice,  Icaying  not  a  foot  of  space  between.  From  the  same 
source  we  learn  that  ^^the  country  is  entirely  cut  up  with  rocky  raTinei 
and  fissures.''  A  canon  that  Captain  Walker  trayersed — apparently  the 
bed  of  a  spring-torrent — ^in  one  instance  entirely  dosed  over  his  bead, 
forming  a  natural  tunnel  200  feet  deep. 

GuMATB. — The  habitable  part  of  the  yalley  of  the  Rio  Ckande  lies  ii 
the  latitude  of  the  noHhem  and  central  portions  of  the  southern  States; 
but  its  climate  is  yery  much  modified  by  its  great  eleyation,  giving  it  i 
temperate  but  constant  climate.  The  mercury  sometimes  rises  to  10^, 
but  the  eyenings  are  always  cool.  Some  of  the  higher  peaks  of  ^ 
mountains  are  ooyered  with  perpetual  snow.  Considerate  ram  iUb 
between  July  and  October,  but  New  Mexieo  has  ««entially  a  diy 
atmosphere,  being  most  of  the  year  parched  where  there  is  Boirrigt^i. 

Soil  and  P&oduotions. — ^We  have  already  oharacteriaed  the  sols 
generally  hopelessly  sterile,  but  this  generaliaation  is  not  witiiont  ect- 
nderable  exceptions,  as  many  parts  of  the  yalley  of  the  Bio  Gnode, 
and  of  other  streams,  are  highly  productiye,  and  yield  fine  crops  d 
Indian  com,  wheat,  and  other  grains,  besides  apples,  peaches,  meloo^ 
apricots,  and  grapes.  Among  the  yallies  of  the  sierra  Bhnea,  in  tiis 
north-east  of  New  Mexico,  the  pasturage  »  excellent ;  and  the  large  vslkj 
of  San  Luis  in  the  same  region,  is  one  of  the  most  fisrtile  in  the  Territoiy. 
But  in  most  places  irrigation  is  necessary  to  sueeessful  a^pcoltoil 
operations.  Puring  the  dry  season,  howeyer,  in  some  districts,  eves 
this  resource  fails,  from  the  total  eyaporation  of  the  streams,  (h  toe 
table-lands  which  are  utterly  useless  for  agriculture,  there  grows  a  poos' 
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liar  grasB,  whioli  in  tlie  dry  season  cures  and  preserres  ita  nutntioQS 
qoalitieB.  On  this  cattle,  sneep,  horses  and  mules  feed  all  the  winter, 
and  preserve  themselyes  in  good  condition.  The  mutton  of  New  JCezioo 
is  excellent.  The  Indians  on  the  Gila  oultivate  cotton,  wheat,  Indian 
com,  beans,  melons,  and  other  vegetables,  bj  means  of  irrigation,  and 
a  sniall  quantity  of  buckwheat,  wine,  butter,  potatoes  and  molasses.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  in  New  Mexico  3,750  forms, 
occupying  166,201  acres  of  improved  land,  producing  195,515  bvshels 
of  wheat;  865,411  of  Indian  corn ;  15,688  of  peas  and  beans;  8,467 
pounds  of  tobacco;  32,901  of  wool,  and  5,848  of  cheese;  livestock 
valued  at  $1,494,629 ;  market  garden  products,  16,679;  orch«urd,  98,231; 
and  slaughtered  animals,  $82,125. 

Forest  Teees. — Only  a  small  portion  of  the  snrfiMe  is  covered  with 
forests,  and  the  country  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  hard  woods* 
Some  of  Uie  streams  are  fringed  with  cottonwood,  and  pine  of  an  inferior 
quality  occurs  on  the  mountains.  Sycamore,  ash,  cedar,  walnut,  ever* 
green,  oak,  and  willow,  are  found  in  small  quantities. 

Animals. — ^The  deer,  mountain-sheep,  wild-hog,  antdope,  cangar, 
ocelot,  lynx,  brown,  black,  and  griszly  bear,  coyote,  wolf,  marmot, 
skunk,  weasel,  hare,  rabbit,  squirrel,  b^ver,  and  elk,  are  the  principal 
quadrupeds  north  o£  Uie  Gila ;  turkey,  geese,  brant,  swans,  ducks,  scorpions, 
and  lizards  are  met  with  in  this  Territory,  through  Miimal  does  »et 
appear  to  be  more  prolific  than  vegetable  life  in  Uiis  region. 

Manufactures. — ^Twenty  establishments,  each  producing  $500  and 
upward  annually,  were  reperted  by  the  census  of  1850  as  engaged  in 
manufactures,  mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  employing  $66,000  capital, 
81  hands^  and  raw  material  worth  $100,000,  yielding  products  valaed  at 
$249,010.  Domestic  manufitctures  were  produced  to  the  value  of 
$6,033. 

Education. — On  this  head  there  is  little  to  be  said  at  present,  but 
to  speak  of  its  absence,  and  to  uige  its  introduotion.  Acoording  to 
the  census  report  of  1850,  there  were  in  New  Mexioo  one  academy, 
with  40  students,  466  children  attended  schools,  and  25,089  adults  who 
ooold  uQt  read  nor  write,  of  whom  660  were  of  foreign  birth. 

Beuoious  Denominations. — ^In  1850,  there  were  73  chuehee,  aU 
belonging  to  the  Aoman  Catholics,  givinff  one  church  to  every  835  ia- 
habiUnts.    Value  of  church  property,  $94,100. 

PxBioiHOALS. — ^In  1850,  there  were  published  in  New  Hexieo,  oae 
weekly  and  one  tri-weekly  newspiqper,  with  an  aggregate  annual  eircnla- 
tion  of  38,800  copies. 

Population. — ^The  population  of  New  Mexico  is  of  a  very  mixed 
character,  but  composed  for  the  most  part  of  domestioated  nomad  In- 
dians, with  an  intermixture  of  Mexicans  and  Ameiieans.  Accoidii^ 
to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  61,547  inhabitants,  (exclusive  of 
Indians,)  of  whom  31,725  were  white  males,  and  29,800  females;  19 
firee  colored  males,  and  3  females;  38  were  chaf  and  dumb;  98  btindj 
11  insane,  and  44  idiots.  In  the  twelve  months  pieeeding  June  1, 
1850,  there  occurred  1,157  deaths,  or  nearly  19  in  everf  one  tiioasnd 
persons.    This  population  was  divided  into  13,502  fiunilies,  oooupying* 
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13;453  dwellinffs.  Population  to  square  mile,  30.  Of  the  whole,  58,416 
were  bora  in  the  Territory;  772  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States;  43 
in  England;  202  in  Ireland;  30  in  Scotland  and  Wales ;  215  in  Germany; 
26  in  France;  38  in  British  America;  1,507  in  other  foreign  countriefl, 
and  209  whose  places  of  birth  were  unknown.  Of  the  whok  population, 
9  were  engaged  in  mining;  14,084  in  ordinary  labor  and  in  agricaltore; 
238  im  tcade,  803  in  manufacturing ;  and  126  in  the  learned  professioni 
The  Indian  peculation,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Indian  Boreaa  tt 
Washington;  was  45,000  in  1858. 

Aeco^ng  to  Mr.  Bartlett^  '<In  the  district  of  country  bounded  ontk 
east  by  the  Rooky  mountains,  the  west  by  the  Colorado  riyer,  the  soatli 
by  the  river  Gila,  and  extending  northward  about  300  miles,  there  exist 
many  Indian  tribes  which  have  attained  a  higher  rank  in  ciyilizatioo 
than  any  other  aborigines  of  the  North  American  continent  north  of  tlie 
Talley  of  Mexico.  The  tribes  of  which  I  am  speaking  cultivate  the 
soil,  raise  wheat,  oorn^  and  other  articles  for  their  subsistance;  cotton, 
which  they  spin  and  weave  into  garments  to  oover  their  bodies;  hones 
and  cattle;  and  they  erect  their  own  dwellings,  of  greater  or  less  capaoitj. 
In  their  pottery  and  household  implements,  too,  they  are  before  dl 
othan. 

There  is  now  in  ruins,  (situated  on  the  Chaco,  a  branch  of  Uie  San 
Juan,)  the  Pueblo  Pintado,  built  of  tabular  pieces  of  hard,  gray  linie- 
stone,  three  stories  high,  and  containing  on  the  ground-floor  54  apart- 
ments, some  of  them  not  more  than  five  feet  square,  and  the  largest  12 
by  6;  also  the  Pueblo  Wegi-gi  with  a  circuit  of  700  feet^  and  containing 
99  apartments  on  the  first  floor;  the  Pueblo  Una-vida  vrith  a  ciienitof 
994  feet;  the  Hungo-Pavie  with  a  oirciiit  of  872  feet,  and  72  rooms 
upon  the  ground«floor;  and  the  Pueblo  Chettro-Kettle,  with  a  circuit  of 
1,300  feet,  and  124  apartments  on  the  gound-floor.  These  several  build- 
ings were  of  three  ot  four  stories,  one  receding  from  the  other,  and  ill 
built  of  stone.  Near  the  latter  is  a  ruined  edifice,  about  1,300  feet  in 
cirottit,  whieh  had  been  four  stories  high,  with  139  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor.  Allowing  eaeh  story  to  reoede  as  before,  and  the  upper  apartments 
to  correspond  with  those  below,  this  building  contained  not  less  than  641 
apartments.  Two  miles  beyond  this  are  the  ruins  of  a  still  larger  build- 
inff,  called  the  Penasoa  Blanca,  having  a  circuit  of  1,700  feet 

xhe  Puebl  J  of  Taos,  in  New  Mexico,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
now  existing.  It  ooDsisti  of  an  edifice  about  400  feet  laas  by  59 
widA,  and  is  divided  into  long  ranges  of  apartments  one  above  t^e 
other,  forming  a  pyramidal  pile  of  50  or  60  feet,  and  five  or  six  storiefl 
in  hight.  Tnis  great  building,  it  is  said,  afifords  habitations  for  five  ot 
six  hundred  people. 

The  soeond  dass^  where  the  tribe  or  community  live  in  a  village, 
eonsist  of  buildings  generally  of  one  story,  but  sometimes  of  twa 
When  of  the  latter,  the  entrance  is  by  kdders  from  the  outside,  as 
bafore  mentined.  The  object  of  this  is  to  rendar  them  perfectly  isolated, 
and  to  afford  them  protfotion  firom  an  enemy.  To  render  these  dwellings 
moare  seeure,  villages  and  krge  edifices  are  usually  built  upon  the  summit 
of  a  rock,  or  hill»  and  when  this  is  not  convenient  on  the  open  plateau, 
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where  there  is  neither  tree,  bush,  nor  rock  to  conceal  an  enemy.  These 
people  often  choose  a  spot  near  some  emiDcnce  which  may  command  a 
view  of  the  a<^aoent  oountry,  where  they  may  establish  aiook-ont^  and 
place  a  sentinel  to  give  warning,  if  an  enemy  should  approach." 

C0UMTI88. — There  are  eight  counties  in  New  Mexico,  yiz:  Bernallillo, 
Kio  Arriba,  Santa  Anna,  Santa  Fe,  San  Miguel,  Taos,  Valencia,  and 
Socorro.     Capital,  Santa  Fe, 

Towns. — The  principal  settlement  (we  nse  this  term  because  the 
£mits  of  the  towns  are  not  defined  with  much  accuracy)  are  Santa  Fe, 
population  4,846;  LaCuesta,  2,196;  St.  Miguel,  2,008;  Las  Vegas,  1,650, 
Zuni  or  Tuni,  (an  Indian  puebla  or  village,)  1,292,  and  Tuckelata,  1^320. 
GovEKNMBNT. — Nej7  Mexico,  in  common  with  all  other  territories 
of  the  United  States,  has  a  goyernor  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Senate  of  the  United^  States,  who  is  also  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  annum.  It  has  a  council  of 
13  members,  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  26 
members,  elected  annually.  The  judiciary,  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  is  composed  of  a 
chief  and  two  associate  judges,  receiving  $2,000  each  per  annum.  As- 
sessed value  of  property  in  1850,  $5,063,474.    Banks,  none. 

HiSTOBY. — Lying  in  the  interior,  and  possessing  no  very  great  induce- 
ments to  tempt  emigration  thither.  New  Mexico  has  not  been  the  theater 
of  many  striking  events  in  history.  As  elsewhere  stated,  traces  exist  in 
the  deserted  and  ruined  pueblos  of  a  much  more  dense  Indian  or  Aztec 
population,  in  former  times  than  at  present.  It  formed  a  Mexican  pro- 
vince or  department  until  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Americans, 
when,  in  Sept.  1850,  it  was  constituted,  with  a  portion  of  Upper 
California  and  Texas,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  under  its  present 
title.  In  1854,  its  area  was  still  further  increased  by  a  purchase  of  a 
portion  of  the  north  part  of  Mexico,  thus  extending  its  southern  boundarv 
in  one  instance  to  31^  20'  north  latitude.  The  inhabitants  are  very  much 
liarassed  by  inroads  from  the  Indians,  who  frequently  attack  the  settle- 
ments, murder  or  carry  off  the  meU;  women,  and  children,  and  drive  off 
the  flocks. 

Santa  Fs. — The  capital  and  largest  town  of  New  Mexico,  is  situated 
on  the  Rio  Chicito^  or  Santa  Fe  river,  an  afiSuent  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
j^om  which  it  is  distant  about  20  miles  in  a  direct  line.  Latitude  35^  41 
north,  longitude  about  106**  10'  west.  It  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  over- 
land trade  which,  since  1822,  has  been  carried  on  with  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Each  of  the  houses,  which  are  principally  built  of  dark-colored  adobes,  or 
unburnt  brick,  usually  forms  a  square,  with  a  court  within,  upon  which 
nearly  all  the  apartments  open  from  the  street.  There  is  generally  but 
one  entrance,  wnich  is  wide  and  high  enough  to  admit  animals  with  their 
packs.  Much  of  the  ground  in  an  around  Santa  Fe  is  extremely  sandy; 
and  in  dry  weather,  wnen  the  wind  is  high,  this  is  a  source  of  great 
annoyance.  The  place  is  well  supplied  with  cool  water  from  springs 
within  its  limits,  and  also  from  fountains  above  the  city  near  the  mountain 
ude.  Numerous  acequiaSy  (a-sa'ke-as,)  or  small  canals,  are  led  through 
the  streets;  and  afterward  serve  to  irrigate  the  gardens  and  fields  below 
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the  town  for  several  miles.  On  the  wbole^  the  appearance  of  Santa  Fe  ii 
yerj  uninviting,  and  the  population  is  exceedingly  depiaved.  It  standi 
on  a  plateau,  which  is  elevated  about  7,000  feet  uhoYe  the  sea,  and  a 
short  distance  south-west  of  the  base  of  a  snow-capped  mountain^  whicli 
rises  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town.  One  or  two  newspapers  are 
issued  here.    Population  in  1850,  4,846.  | 


TEXAS 


TixAi!,  with  the  exception  of  Florida,  now  forms  the  soufhemmoBt 
portion  of  the  United  States.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  bj  New  Mexico, 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  Arkansas;  on  the  east  by  Arkansas  and  Louis- 
iana; on  the  south-east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  on  south-west  sad 
west  by  Mexico  aud  New  Mexico.  The  Red  river  separates  it  in  part  froa 
the  Indian  Territory  and  Arkansas,  the  Sabine  from  Louisiana,  and  tbe 
Rio  Grande  from  Mexico.  This  State  lies  between  25®  W  and  36*  W 
north  latitude,  and  betwAn  93°  30^  and  107**  west  longitude.  Its  Bhape 
is  very  irregular,  but  its  extreme  length  fVom  south-east  to  north-west  tf 
more  than  800  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  fVom  east  to  west  about  750 
miles,  including  an  area  of  237,504  square  miles :  an  amoant  of  territoiT 
neariy  six  times  that  of  the  State  of  Pensylyania,  the  greater  part  of  wbiea 
is  composed  of  soil  of  great  agricultural  capabilities. 

Face  op  the  Country.— This  great  State  embraces  every  variety  of 
surface,  mountain,  plain,  hill,  and  desert  within  its  limits.  In  the  soath- 
east,  along  the  coast  is  a  level  belt  of  land  from  30  to  60  miles  in  breadtbf 
which  is  succeeded  by  an  undulating  and  prairie  country,  occupying 
another  belt  of  from  150  to  200  miles  in  width,  which  is  followed  in  Uw 
west  and  north-west  by  the  mountainous  region  and  the  tablelsni' 
The  extreme  nortli  is  invaded  by  the  Great  American  Desert,  whidi 
extends  perhaps  about  60  miles  within  the  boundary  of  Texss.  -^^ 
cording  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  plateau  of  Texas,  including  part  of  New 
Mexico,  extends  from  30*  to  34**  north  latitude,  and  from  the  Rio  <Ji»b^ 
east  for  300  miles.  The  north  portion,  called  Llano  Estaeado  or  "Staked 
Plain,"  is  2,500  feet  above  the  sea.  This  broad  district  is  destitute  of 
forest  trees  and  shrubbery,  except  along  the  margins  of  the  stwamJ, 
and  even  there  never  extending  100  yards  from  the  banks.  J^ 
aller  rains  a  short  stunted  grass  springs  up,  but  speedily  becomes  diTi 
afifording  little  nourishment.  In  this  region  rise  the  Red,  Braios,  »«* 
Colorado  rivers.  About  29°  30'  north  latitude,  the  table-land  bmb 
off  into  spurs,  which  descend  to  the  prairies.     The  rivers  have  generally 
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alluyial  bottoms  of  from  3  to  20  miles  in  width,  which  are  of  great  fertililr, 
and  heavily  timbered.  The  belts  referred  to  aboye  run  across  the  State  in 
a  direction  nearly  north-east  and  sonth-west^  so  that  almost  all  the  north 
part  of  eastern  Texas  is  inolnded  in  the  second  diyision,  or  the  undulating 
country.  Little  is  known  of  the  eleyated  lands  of  the  west  and  north- 
west, as  th^  are  yet  the  home  of  few  white  men  except  the  hunters,  who 
pursue  its  buffaloes  and  other  wild  animals.  It  is,  however,  represented 
as  being  a  well-watered  and  fertile  region.  A  low  range  of  mountains, 
called  the  Colorado  hills,  runs  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  east  of 
the  Colorado  river;  indeed,  tiie  whole  section  of  the  State  in  the  same 
parallel,  between  the  Colorado  and  BraEos  rivers,  is  broken  with  low 
mountains.  Between  the  OolOTado  and  the  Bio  Grande,  and  north  of  Uie 
sources  of  the  Nueces  and  San  Antonio,  the  country  is  crossed  by  broken 
ranges  of  mountains  running  in  various  directions,  but  of  whose  altitude 
and  character  we  have  little  reliable  information.  They  appear,  however, 
to  be  outlying  rid^  of  the  great  Bocky  mountain  chain.  Of  these  the 
Oi^n,  Hueco  or  Waco,  and  Guadalupe  mountains  extend  from  the  north- 
west extremity  of  Texas,  where  they  terminate,  in  a  north  direction  into 
New  Mexico.  According  to  Bartlett,  the  first  are  about  3,000  feet  above 
the  Bio  Grande,  and  the  last  the  same  altitude  above  the  plain. 

OsOLOOT. — ^That  part  of  Texas  which  lies  within  about  200  miles  of 
tbe  coast,  and  perhaps  fhrther  inland,  appears,  says  Mr.  Bollaert,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Boyal  (Geographical  Society,  to  have  been  gradually 
uplifted  from  the  bed  of  an  ancient  sea,  into  which  the  great  rivers  of 
that  period  poured  their  waters,  charged  with  the  detritus  of  the  secondary 
rocks.  This  detritus  was  gradually  deposited  in  sedimentarv  beds  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  these  deltas  at  kngth  uniting,  form  the  superficial 
accumulations  of  the  level  and  undulating  lands.  This  appears  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  smls  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mat  rivers  are 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  ingredients  brought  down  by  the  freshets 
of  the  present  day.  A  vast  belt  of  gypsum,  (sometimes  100  miles  in 
width,)  extending  firom  the  Arkansas  to  the  Bio  Grande,  passes  across  the 
north-west  portion  of  the  State.  In  the  mountains  and  hills  of  the  north- 
west, we  have  primitive  formations  of  granites,  porphyries,  etc.  Middle 
and  southern  Texas  seem  to  be  composed  of  rich  surface  soils,  overlaid  in 
the  tertiary  strata  with  its  peculiar  fossils ;  then  follow  the  oolitic  systems, 
sandstone,  and  perhaps  the  new  red  sandstone.  A  series  of  measure- 
ments give  the  following  elevations : — Galveston,  10  feet ;  Houston,  60 
i^et;  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  200  feet;  Columbus,  250  feet;  Gonsales,  270 
fbet ;  San  Antonia  de  Bejar,  350  feet ;  head- waters  of  the  San  Antonio,  1 
400  feet;  Bio  Frio,  450  to  500  feet;  Cibolo  river  and  head- waters  of  the' 
Leona  river,  550  feet;  Ist  Sabinas,  700  feet;  2d  Sabinas,  800  feet; 
Guadalupe  river,  1,000  feet;  Llano  Estaeado,  2,450  feet;  and  Guada- 
lupe mountains,  3,000  feet. 

MiNERALS.^^Texas  abounds  in  minerals.  Lying  as  she  does  in  close 
proximity  to  the  gold  and  silver  regions  of  Mexico  and  New  Mexico,  it  is 
probable  that  she  may  develop  in  future  rich  supplies  of  the  precious 
metals.  This,  however,  is  not  left  entirely  to  conjeeture,  as  silver  mines 
are  known  to  have  been  worked  at  San  Saba,  and  recent  discoveries  of 
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the  same  metal  have  been  made  upon  the  Bidais  river.    In  the  spring 
of  1853,  the  country  was  agitated  by  the  report  of  the  diBooyery  of  gold 
mines  west  of  the  Colorado  riyer,  between  it  and  the  San  Saba  monntaina, 
and  north  of  the  Llano  riyeri  bnt  these  rep(»rtB  have  not  been  eonfirmed, 
at  least  as  to  its  existenee  in  any  considerable  qnantities.     According  to 
Haldeman's  revised  edition  of  l^ylor's  work  on  the  Coal  Begions  of  the 
United  States,  coal  exists  on  the  Trinity  river,  200  miles  above  Oalveston; 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nacadoches,  on  the  Brazos  (in  ab«ndaaee) ;  near  the 
city  of  Austin,  and  on  we  Bio  Grande,  south-west  of  Bezar.     It  is  belief 
that  a  belt,  distant  about  200  miles  from  the  coast,  extending  south-west 
from  Trinity  river  to  the  Bio  Grande,  contains  this  valuable  minenl  ii 
various  places.     Iron  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  State ;  there  are  alio 
salt  lakes  and  salt  springs,  copper,  copperas,  alum,  lime,  agates,  chalcedooy, 
jasper,  and  a  white  and  red  sandstone.     A  pitch  lake,  20  miles  firon 
Beaumont,  deposits  of  nitre  and  sulphur,  and  fire  clay,  are  among  the  mi- 
nerals.    '<  Formations  of  secondary  limestone,  with  others  of  CMboIlife^ 
ous  sandstones,  shales,  argillaeeous  iron  ore,  and  bituminous  coal  bedfl^ 
ace  said  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  of  Texas.    Westward 
of  these  occur  the  inferior  and  Silurian  strata,  trilobite  limestone,  tnd 
transition  slates.    Be  vond  all  the  balsatie  and  primary  rocks  of  the  BocJcj 
mountains  arise ;  while  north  is  the  g^eat  salt  lake  of  tiie  Brasos,  and  avast 
red  saliferous  region.    An  immense  bed  of  gypsum,  the  largest  known  is 
North  America,  reaching  £rom  the  Arkansas  to  the  Rio  Grande  riyer, 
traverses  the  north-west  portion  of  Texas.  Mineral  springe  abound;  among 
tiie  most  important  are  the  Salinilla  Springs,  (both  white  and  sak  solplior,) 
.near  the  Trini^  river  in  Walker  county,  a  spring  similar  to  White  Sd- 
phur  in  Virginia,  near  ike  Bidais  river ;  a  blue  sulphur  spring,  alio  in. 
Walker  county ;  a  mineral  spring  near  the  Ohilo,  30  miles  firom  Bepr, 
formerly  of  great  repute  among  we  Mexicans  for  its  medical  properties; 
and  a  white  sulphur  spring  near  Carolina,  in  Montgomery  county. 

BiYBRS,  Bats,  Soubtds.— The  coast  of  Texas  is  lined  with  a  dwi 
of  low  islands,  which  fbrna  a  scries  of  bays,  sounds,  and  lagoons;  tbt 
most  important  of  which  are  Galveston,  Matagorda,  £si»ritu  Santo, 
Aransas,  and  Corpus  Christi  bays,  and  Laguna  del  Madre.  Coouneneiaf 
at  Galveston  bay  in  the  north-east,  they  lie  along  the  Gulf  oi  Mexico  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  named.  (Hlveston  bay,  the  largest  of  these, 
extends  about  35  miles  inland  firom  tiie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  a  direciiofl 
nearly  north.  Matagorda  bay,  60  miles  long  by  6  to  10  wide,  and  Laguna 
del  Madre,  90  miles  long  by  3  to  6  wide,  are  sounds  rather  than  biT^ 
and  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore.  The  inlets  to  these  are  mnoK 
obstructed  by  bars ;  Galveston  inlet,  the  beet,  is  said  to  have  but  12  feet 
water,  the  entrance  of  Matagorda  bay  11  feet,  and  that  of  San  loif  M 
10  feet.  Aransas  bay  extends  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction 
about  25  miles,  by  about  12  miles  in  width :  Corpus  Christi  bay,  40  miJei 
from  nortn  to  south,  by  20  miles  from  east  to  west;  and  Esptritu  Santo M 
20  miles  long  by  10  wide;  Copaoo  bay,  opening  into  Aransas, is  20  miw 
long  by  3  wide.  A  writter  in  "Db  Bow*s  Kesouroes  in  the  Sonth  ass 
West,*'  however,  says—"  Steamships  of  1,200  to  1,600  tons,  and  sail  vcssd  , 
of  1,000  tons,  can  enter  the  port  of  Galveston.''   Texas  is  crossed  by  sereFsI 
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long  riyerSy  generallY  rifiiig  in  the  table-lands  of  the  west  and  ncnrtli-westy 
and  pnrsning  a  soath-east  ooune,  diseharge  their  waters  into  the  Oulf  of 
Mexibo.  Conunencing  with  the  Bio  Grande,  the  largest  river  in  Texas, 
1,800  miles  long^  and  which  forms  its  sonth-west  boundary,  and  proceeding 
along  the  coast,  we  have  the  Nueees,  San  Antonio,  Chiadalnpe,  Colorado, 
Braaos,  Trinity,  Neohes,  and  Sabine,  whose  lengths  in  the  order  named  are 
about  300,  250,  275,  800,  500,  400,  300,  and  350  miles,  as  estimated  by 
meaaorements  on  the  map.  The  Bed  river  rises  in  the  north-west  of  the 
State,  and  forms  a  large  part  of  the  north  boundary  line.  The  Canadian, 
a  branch  of  the  Arkansas,  crosses  the  n^rthprqieotion  of  the  State.  All 
<^  these  are  navigable  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  (depending  on  the  wetness 
Of  dryness  of  the  season,  and  on  local  obstmetions,)  the  Sabine  for  about 
150  miles ;  the  Trinity,  to  Porter's  Blufib,  latitude  32''  20' ;  the  San  Ja- 
ointo,  50  miles;  the  Braios,  to  Sullivan's  Shoals,  near  latitude  31^  north; 
the  Nueces,  100  miles;  the  Bio  Grande, 400  miles ;  and  the  Bed  river,  to 
Preston,  ktitude  34"^  north,  and  longitude  96''  20'  wesi,  (during  hiffh  wa- 
ter.) The  Colorado  is  obstrueted  by  a  raft  10  miles  from  its  mouth ;  but 
when  this  is  removed,  which  it  doubtless  will  be  ere  long,  it  will  give  a 
nayif^ation  of  several  hundred  miles*  There  are  a  number  of  small  rivers 
or  tributaries  navigable  to  son^e  extent,  and  besides  their  value  as  channels 
of  commerce,  they  a£ford  in  many  instances  excellent  sites  for  mill  seats. 
There  ure  ho  known  lakes  of  importanoe  in  Texas.  Sabine  lake,  an  ex- 
pulsion of  the  river  of  that  name,  near  its  mouth,  20  miles  long,  is  on  the 
boundary  of  Texas  and  Louisiana.  There  is  a  salt  lake  near  the  Bio 
Grande,  from  which  large  quantities  of  salt  are  annually  taken. 

Objxotb  01*  JiiTSBsar  to  Touaists. — Among  the  most  remarkable 
known  natural  wonders  of  Texas,  is  the  Pass  of  the  Guadalupe  mount- 
ains,  in  the  norUi-west  of  the  State,  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bartlett :  <*  We 
followed  the  intricacies  of  the  pass  for  6  hours,  winding  and  turning  in 
every  direction,  now  plunging  into  some  deep  abyss,  now  rising  upon 
some  little  castellated  spur,  and  again  passing  along  the  brink  of  a  deep 
gorge,  whose  bottom,  filled  with  trees,  is  eoncealed  from  our  view.  In 
one  place  the  road  runs  along  a  roeky  shelf  not  wide  enough  for  two 
waffon^  to  pass,  and  the  next,  passes  down  through  an  immense  gorge, 
wallea  in  by  regularly  terraced  mountains  of  limestone.'' 

The  Castle  MountMn  pass  is  scarcely  less  wild  and  interestmg.  The 
Waco  Mountain  pass,  on  the  borders  of  Texas  aid  New  Mexico,  is  on 
the  same  grand  scale.  Deep  barancas,  canons  or  ffuUies,  either  worn  by 
water  or  rent  asunder  by  earthquakes,  yawn  to  a  £pth  of  many  hundred 
feet^  in  its  high  table-lands.  Captain  Marcy  represents  the  Bed  river, 
near  its  source,  as  cutting  its  way  ^rough  the  solid  rock  in  the  north  d 
Texas,  in  a  canon  or  ^orge  of  860  net  in  depth.  A  fall  of  120  feet  in 
a  perpendicular  pitch  is  reported  to  have  been  recently  discovered  in  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Colorado  river,  which  falls  in  one  unbroken 
sheet  of  100  feet  in  width.  Yery  laiwe  bones,  ^apparently  of  the  masto- 
don,) immense  horns,  vertebrss,  teeth,  silicifiea  wood,  oysters^  musselsL 
ammonites,  (nearly  2  feet  in  diameter,)  fish,  encrinites,  trilobites,  and 
other  fossils  are  found  near  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  Columbus,  Bastrop, 
Webber's  prairie,  Austin,  Peach  creek,  Brasoria^  and  many  other  plaoM| 
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bot  not  all  in  any  one  looaliiy.  Silioified  trees  are  particnlurl j  nnmerou 
in  Houston  county,  moaily  nearly  perpendicular,  inclining  to  the  norA, 
but  Bonie  horizontal. 

GuMATE. — Tezaa  aeema  to  partake  of  a  climate  free  from  the  extremes 
oi  both  the  torrid  and  temperate  tones,  producing  in  the  north  many  of  tbo 
products  of  the  temperate,  and  in  the  south  many  of  those  of  the  torrid 
Eone.  While  it  shares  the  genial  climate  of  Louisiana,  it  is  free  from  hi 
unhealthy  swamp  exhalationB.  The  heats  of  summer  are  much  mtti- 
gated  by  the  refreshing  breties  from  tiie  Ghdf,  whieh  blow  with  emt 
steadiness  during  that  aeason.  In  Nerember,  howerer,  the  north  wira  Mt 
in  and  sweep  down  the  plains,  with  but  little  yariation,  during  the  mcmthi 
of  Deoember  and  January.  These  winds  have  doubtless  a  puri^risg 
e£Eeot  on  the  atmosphere,  by  sweeping  off  the  exhalations  of  the  nf» 
bottoms  and  tiie  newly-broken  soil;  the  settler  on  the  prairies  of  (1m 
interior  is  i^us  freed  mm  the  miasma  that  exerts  usually  so  pesdbntial 
m  iafluenee  on  the  ^  clearings'^  ef  new  countries  and  in  marshy  distrietai 
Ace  is  seldom  seen  in  the  south  part;  and  during  the  summer  months  tte 
thermometer  averages  about  80^,  and  in  winter  from  60^  to  75^ 

Soil  akd  Pboduotions. — The  sdl  is  equally  foyorable  with  the  o6> 
mate ;  for  while  eyery  variety  is  found,  from  ihe  cheerless  desert  to  tin 
exuberantly  fertile  riyer-bottoms,  the  general  character  is  that  of  gnil 
fertility.  The  mesquit  grass  in  west  Texas  yields  a  fine  soft  sward, 
whioh  is  green  eyen  in  winter,  and  affords,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
best  natural  pasture  4n  the  world.  Cotton,  the  greiat  staple,  grovs  wall 
in  almost  eyery  part  ef  the  State,  and  that  grown  near  the  gvJf  b  con- 
sidered equal  to  the  celebrated  sea-island.  Indian  com,  the  other  gnat 
staple,  is  also  readily  raised  in  almost  eyery  part.  Two  crops  a  yetrtrs 
planted,  one  Id  February,  and  the  other  about  the  middle  of  June,  Tidd- 
ing  often  75  bufbels  to  the  acre  of  shelled  eom.  In  the  undult^ 
oountry,  wheat^  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  the  other  small  grains  tmJA» 
The  leyel  country  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar,  tfaoogk  it 
is  not  yet  exteasiyely  cultiyated.  Tobacco,  of  a  quality  claimed  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  Cuba,  flourishes  with  li^e  eare,  and  is  doubtless  dee* 
tined  to  fom  one  of  ^e  staples  of  Texas.  Indigo,  of  a  superior  Uo4 
is  indigenous  to  the  State.  Bice  ean  be  cultiyated  to  any  extent,  and  ^ 
soil  is  w^  adapted  to  flax  and  homp<  According  to  the  census  of  18Mr 
tiiere  were  in  Texas  12,198  farms,  occupying  643,976  acres  of  improred 
land,  and  producing  41,729  bushels  of  wheat ;  3,108  of  rye ;  199,017  of 
oata ;  6,028,876  of  Indian  eom ;  94,646  of  Irish,  and  1,882,158  of  swset 
potatoes ;  4,776  of  barley,  and  179.350  of  peas  and  beans ;  8,354  tool 
of  hay;  2,344,900  pounds  of  butter;  96,299  of  cheese;  380,825  of 
beeswax  and  honey;  7,361,000  pounds  of  cane-sugar;  2^,228,800  of 
cotton;  88,203  of  iiee;  66,897  of  tobacco ;  131.917-of  wool ;  8nd441,»J 
gallons  of  molasses.  Liye  stock,  yalued  at  $10,412,927;  slanghteril 
animals  at  $1,116,137 ;  market  products  at  $12,354 ;  and  orchard  prodoett 
at  $12,505 ;  besides  some  buckwheat,  wine,  grass-seeds,  hops,  flsz,  eod 
silk.  The  grape,  mulberry,  and  the  delicious  yanilla  are  indigenone  ^ 
abundant.  The  nopal,  (famous  for  the  production  of  the  cochineal  m* 
sect,)  the  mesquit-tree,  (a  species  of  locust,  yery  yaluable  for  fendng  ^* 
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IwUding,)  ukL  the  toft-tree,  (a  good  subfltitute  for  the  GhineBo  Bhrnb,)  are 
all  naiiYe  to  Texas.  The  caoti  and  agave  are  abundant  west  of  tbe  Nneoes. 
Cmyenne  pem>er  k  grown  in  vast  quantities.  Tbe  fruits  are  no  less 
idbjwdant  ana  varions  tkaa  its  other  prodacls :  here  we  have  a  peach 
superior  to  that  of  the  north,  the  nectarine,  the  quinee,  the  fig,  the  plum,' 
the  crab-apple,  ajid  a  great  variety  of  berries.  Oranges,  kmons,  limes,' 
mud  BMlons  grow  w^,  as  do  all  tiie  garden  vegetables.  Hickory,  walnut, 
sad  peeaB-noto  are  plentiful.  Shrubs  and  flowers  are  in  profusion,  and 
of  great  beavty  and  variety,  and  many  of  our  north  exotics  and  hothouse 
plaats  are  ind^genoiis  to  Texas ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  gaudy  dahlia. 
H«re  bloom  ast^s  of  every  variety,  geraniums,  lilies,  trumpet-flowers, 
eardinsl-flowers,  wax-plants,  mimosas,  etc.  In  short,  a  Texas  prairie  in 
spring  is  the  very  paradise  oi  a  bolanisty  or  indeed  of  any  lover  of  ibs 
beauties  of  nature. 

The  fores^trees  are  live-oak  and  other  varieties  of  that  noble  tree, 
cedar,  pine,  palmetto,  ash,  walnut,  hickory,  peean,  mulberry,  cypress, 
elas,  ami  sycamore.  The  east  portion  and  the  river-bottoms  are  the  most 
densely  timbered.  << Cross  Timbers"  is  a  wooded  section,  stretching, 
says  Marcy,  from  the  Arkansas  river  in  a  south-west  direction  through 
some  400  niiles,  with  a  width  varying  from  5  to  30  miles.  The  limits  of 
this  forest  are  very  abrupt,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a  wall  against  the  farther 
•progress  of  the  arid  prairies.  The  trees  in  this  consist  principally  of 
post-oak  and  black-jadc,  standing  at  svch  distances  that  wagons  can  pass 
between  them  in  any  direction. 

Anim ATiS. — ^Texas  abounds  in  wild  anhrnds  of  different  kinds.  The 
bnfiak)  still  roams  in  the  north-west  of  the  State,  and  tbe  wild  horse  or 
mustang  feeds  in  vast  herds  on  its  undulating  prairies.  Here,  too,  are  deer, 
pumas,  jaguars,  ocelots,  and  wild  cats,  black  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  some 
peoaries,  racoons,  opossums,  rabbits,  hares,  and  abundance  of  squirrels. 
The  prairie-dog,  a  species  of  marmot,  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  their 
eom««ttities  extend  for  many  miles.  Mr.  Bartlett  menrtions  journeying 
for  three  days  witho«t  fSor  onoe  being  out  of  s^ht  of  them.  Wild  cattle 
aie  in  abundanoe.  Among  the  mountains  <^  the  west  are  found  the 
ffraeeful  antelope,  the  mountain  goat,  and  the  moose,  (the  largest  of  the 
deer  kiud.)  Of  ^  ^Nkthered  tribes  there  are  many  varieties  to  tempt 
the  cupidity  of  the  hunter,  such  as  prairie  hens,  wild  geese,  wild  turkeys, 
brant,  teal,  oavanflwck  and  oommon  duck,  j^ieasants,  quails,  grouse, 
partridges,  woodcock,  pigeons,  turtle-doves,  snipes,  plovers,  and  rice-birds. 
Of  birds  (^  prey  are  ^e  baidheaded  and  Mexican  eagles,  vultures,  hawks, 
and  owls.  Of  waterfowl,  besides  those  mentioned  abc^ve,  are  craneSi 
swans,  peHeans,  hing-flshers,  and  waiter-turkeys.  Of  small  birds,  crows, 
blackbirds,  starlings,  bluejays,  woodpeckers,  redbirds,  martens,  swallows, 
and  wrens.  Of  the  birds  noted  for  beauty  of  plumage  are  the  paroquet, 
tile  oriole,  the  whippoorwill,  the  cardinal,  and  the  sweet-toned  mocking 
bird.  Of  fish  and  reptiles  there  are  also  a  great  varie^,  and  of  excellent 
quality;  among  the  former  are  the  red-fii^,  Ta  delicious  fish,  weighing 
&0  pounds,)  the  yellow,  white,  and  Mue  eoafish,  sheepshead,  mullet^ 
flounders,  perch,  pike,  suckers,  and  trout  ,*  and  of  the  latter,  alligatorS| 
gareels,ratUe,  water,  moccasin,  coachwhip,  copperhead,  chicken,  and  garter 
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siiaket,  aad  h<nrD6d  frogs  and  liiards.  Of  shell-fiah  are  «nbs,  oyiten, 
olamSy  mnsielsy  crmyfiBh,  shrimps,  and  hard  and  Boh  shelled  tirtka 
Among  the  insects  are  the  gadfly  gnat,  the  eantharides  or  Spanisk  iy, 
the  honej-bee,  (in  a  wild  State,)  centipedes,  and  a  large  pcnsonons  spidfli 
ealledthe  tarantula.  x 

Hjlnufactukis. — ^Texas,  as  a  new  State,  has  hat  few  mannfiMtani; 
nor  till  her  rich  and  beauttfol  prairies  and  fertile  hottoms  are  oeevpied, 
will  ci^italists  be  likely  to  torn  their  attention  mnch  to  this  branch  i 
industry.  Aooordin|^  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  309  esUlM- 
ments  engM^  in  mining,  mannfe«toies,  and  the  meohanic  arts,  prodM- 
ing  each  9500  and  upward  annually,  employing  9539,290  capital,  nd 
1,042  male  and  24  female  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  9394,6^ 
and  yielding  products  valued  at  91,1^>^^  ^he  homemade  maa^ 
tures  produced  the  same  year  were  valued  at  9266,984.  There  wen  ii 
1850,  no  cotton  fectories,  and  but  one  woollen  eetabliahmest,  emplojisg 
only  98,000  capital,  and  4  male  and  4  female  hands,  and  prwliMU| 
$16,000  worth  of  cloth  and  yam ;  and  2  furnaces,  em^oying  116,000 
capital,  and  35  male  hands,  and  produch^  $55,000  worth  of  castiBg^ 
pig-iron,  etc. 

iNTUUfAL  Impboybmbiits. — ^lu  SO  recently  settled  a  State,  litUe  a^ 
Tanee  can  be  expected  to  have  been  made  in  this  respect,  beyond  opeaiig 
ordinary  roads ;  howerer,  Texas,  young  as  she  is,  has  benn  to  tarn  her 
attention  in  tlutt  direction,  and  in  January,  1855,  72  nules  of  nilroid, 
to  connect  Hanisburg  with  Brazos,  were  in  course  of  eonstraetioL 
Bailroads  are  in  contemplaticm  from  Oalyestou  to  Henderson,  fbm  6tl- 
vesten  to  Austin,  firom  San  Antonio  to  Salina,  from  Henderson  to'Tido- 
burg,  in  Mississif pi,  frwm  Houston  to  Austw,  and  from  Hendosoi  to 
Fulton. 

COMMXBCS. — ^niis  State  has  fecilities  for  both  internal  snd  foni^ 
coBuneree.  Her  most  fertile  districts  are  crossed  by  large  rivers  more  or 
Iam  nayigable  by  steamboats  and  by  snudler  boats,  while  her  awaeieiB 
bays  form  harbors  for  transacting  her  foreign  commerce.  It  is  tns  1m 
rirers  are  obstructed  by  sandbars  and  rafts  in  some  instances,  but  tfaaee 
admit  of  removal.  Although  bars  obstruct  the  inlets  of  her  harbor 
vessels,  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  tons  may  enter  the  pert  of  Qalvestoa. 
The  principal  article  of  export  from  this  State  is  cotton.  The  value  of 
exports  to  foreign  coimtries  for  the  fiscal  year  1854,  was  91|314,448; 
of  imports,  9231,423 ;  tonnage  entered,  5,249;  cleared,  9,708;  and  owned 
in  the  State,  9,698,  of  which  2,815  was  steam  tonnage;  vessels  boilt,  1. 
In  the  year  ending  August  31, 1583,  there  had  been  brought  to  tiM 
shipping  ports  of  the  State,  85,790  bales  of  coUon,  of  which  16,346  wen 
exported  to  European  ports;  and  in  1854,  110,325  bales,  <^  vhiek 
18,4$7  was  exported  to  fbrei^  ports.  Trains  frequently  leave  San  Ai* 
tonic  for  Mexico,  loaded  wiUi  merehandise  suitable  for  Uie  demaadt  of 
Chihuahua,  Parras,  and  other  north  Mexican  cities. 

Education. — ^According  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  in  Tezti 
2  colleges,  with  165  students,  and  91,000  income;  349  public  sokodi, 
with  7,946  pupils,  and  944,008  income;  and  97  academies  and  othtf 
schools,  with  3,389  pupils  and  939,389  income.     Attending  school  tf 
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retnrned  by  families,  18,S89.     Of  the  free  adult  population,  10,583 
eoQld  not  read  and  write,  of  whom  2,488  were  of  foreign  birth. 

Beliqious  Denominations. — Of  328  ohurches  in  Texas,  in  1850, 
Uie  Baptists  owned  70,  the  Christians  5,  Episcopalians  5,  Free  Church  7, 
Methodists  173,  Presbyterians  47,  Roman  Catholics  13,  Union  Church 
2y  and  minor  sects,  6~-giving  one  church  to  every  649  persons.  \  alae 
of  cburch  property,  $206,930. 

PuBLio  Institutions. — The  State  penitentiary  is  looated  at  Hunts- 
▼ille.  Texas  had  in  1850.  3  public  libraries  with  2,100  volumes;  8 
Bchool  and  Sunday-school  lil^arieSy  with  2,030  Tolumes;  and  1  college 
library  witb  100  volumes. 

Periodicals. — According  to  the  census,  there  were  published  in  1850, 
in  this  State,  5  tri-weekly  and  29  weekly  newspapers,  with  an  aggregate 
luinual  circulation  of  1,296,924  copies. 

Population. — Texas  had,  according  to  the  late  census,  212,592 
inhabitants  in  1850,  of  whom  84,869  were  white  males;  69,165 
females;  211  free  colored  males;  186  females;  and  28,700  male, 
and  29,461  female  slaves.  This  population  was  divided  into  28,377 
families,  occupying  27,988  dwellings;  representative  population,  189,327 
Population  to  the  square  mile,  89.  There  were  3,096  deaths,  or 
more  than  14  in  every  1,000  persons,  in  the  year  ending  June 
1,  1850.  In  the  same  period,  only  7  paupers  received  aid  from  Uie  pub- 
lic ftinds.  Of  the  free  population,  43,281  were  bom  in  the  State;  92,657 
in  other  States;  1,002  in  England;  1,403  in  Ireknd;  278  in  Scotland 
and  Wales;  137  in  British  America;  8,191  in  Germany;  647  in  France; 
5;117  in  other  countries;  and  604  whose  plaees  of  birth  were  unknown 
— making  more  than  11  per  cent,  of  the  free  population  of  foreign  birth. 
Of  the  entire  population,  59  were  deaf  and  dumb,  of  whom  10  were 
slaves;  78  blind,  of  whom  1  was  free  colored,  and  11  were  slaves;  37 
were  insane,  of  whom  none  were  slaves;  and  104  idiotic,  of  whom  11 
were  slaves.  Of  the  entire  population,  4  were  engaged  in  mining;  31,299 
in  agricultural  operations;  4,785  in  manufactures  and  mechanics;  1,737  in 
commerce,  trade,  and  dealing;  198  in  navigating  the  ocean ;  115  in  internal 
navigation;  and  3,246  in  the  learned  professions  and  higher  arts.  The 
influx  of  population  into  Texas,  both  from  other  States  and  from  foreign 
countries,  is  very  great. 

Counties. — ^Texas  is  divided  into  eighty-eight  counties :  -  Anderson, 
Angelina,  Austin,  Bastrop,  Bell,  Bexar,  Bowie,  Braioria,  Brasos,  Burle- 
son, Burnet,  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Cameron,  Cass,  Cherokee,  Colin,  ColoradO| 
Comal,  Cook,  Dallas,  Denton,  De  Witt,  El  Paso,  Falls,  Fannin,  Fayette, 
Fort  Bend,  Galveston,  Gruadalupe,  Oillepsiej  Goliad,  Gonz^des,  Grayson, 
Grimes,  Harris,  Harrison,  Hays,  Henderson,  Hill,  Hopkins,  Houston, 
Hunt,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Jefferson,  Kaufman,  Lamar,  Lavacca,  Leon,  Li 
berty,  Limestone,  Madison,  Mata^rda,  McLennan,  Medina,  Milam,  Mont- 
gomery, Nacogdoches,  Navarro,  I^ewton,  Nueces,  Orange,  Panola,  Polk, 
Ked  River,  Eefrigio,  Robertson,  Rusk,  Sabine,  San  Augustin,  San  Patricio, 
Shelby,  Smith,  Starr,  Titus,  Travis,  Tyler,  Upshur,  Uvalde,  Yaniandt, 
Victoria,  Walker,  Washington,  Webb,  Wharton,  Williamson,  and  Wood. 
Capital,  Austin. 
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Cinss  AND  TowNB. — ^Texas  has  no  very  large  towns;  the  prindpa 
are  (jhtlyeston,  the  commercial  depdt  of  the  State,  population  in  1^ 
4,177,  (7,000  in  1853;)  Houston,  2,396;  San  Antonio,  3,488,(6,000 
in  1853;)  Marshall,  1,189;  Brownsville,  4,500  in  1853;  and  New 
Braunfels,  1,298. 

Government. — The  ezeeutiye  power  of  Texas  is  intrusted  to  a  goTernor 
and  lieutenant-governor,  elected  by  the  people,  each  for  two  years,  tk 
former  receiving  $2,000  per  annum  salary,  and  the  latter,  who  is  ex  ofioQ 
president  of  the  Senate,  $5  per  day  during  the  session  of  the  legislauue. 
The  latter  body  is  constituted,  as  usual  in  the  United  States,  of  a  Seaate, 
composed  of  21  members  elected  for  4,  and  a  House  of  BepresentatiTei, 
of  66  members  elected  for  2  years — ^both  chosen  by  popuW  vote.  Th 
sessions  of  the  legislature  are  biennial,  and  meet  in  December.  Eren 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States  (untaxed  Indians  and  negroes  excepted) 
who  is  over  21  years  of  age,  and  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  one  jeir 
next  preceding  an  election,  or  in  the  county,  town,  or  district  in  whifik 
he  offers  to  vote,  shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  elector,  except  United 
States  soldiers,  marines,  and  seamen.  The  judiciary  consists — l,Qf  ft 
supreme  court,  composed  of  a  chief  and  2  associate  judges ;  and  2,  of 
14  district  courts,  held  twice  a  year  in  each  county.  Theie  ii 
also  a  oounty  court  in  each  county.  All  the  judges  of  Texas  aie  elected 
by  the  people  for  6  years,  but  the  governor  can,  on  address  fron 
two-thirds  of  each  house,  remove  the  judges  of  both  courts.  Tbe 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  receive  $2,000,  and  the  district  judges 
each  $1,760  per  annum.  The  State  debt  of  Texas,  in  March,  18U, 
was  $11,055,694;  to  defray  part  of  which,  Congress  appropriated 
$7,750,000  as  an  indemnity  for  certain  territory  relinquished  by  Texai 
to  Sew  Mexico  on  the  formation  of  the  latter  territory,  and  also  ftr 
Indian  depredations.  Ordinary  expenditures,  exclusive  of  debt  asd 
schooU,  $100,000.  Taxable  property  in  1853,  $99,155,114.  In  No- 
vember, 1851,  Texas  had  but  one  bank,  capital,  $322,000;  eiroalaiioBi 
$300,000 ;  coin,  $100,000. 

HiSTORT. — ^The  present  State  of  Texas  formed,  previous  to  the  revo* 
lution  of  1836,  the  whole  of  the  Mexican  province  of  Texas,  togete 
with  portions  of  the  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Chihuahot,  tai 
Kew  Mexico.  In  consequence  of  the  inducements  held  out  to  aettliiii 
an  extensive  emigration  to  this  region  from  the  United  States  comnieneed 
in  1821,  which  had  swelled  to  sufficient  amount  in  1832  to  induce  tin 
inhabitants  to  demand  admission  as  an  independent  member  of  the  Hex* 
ican  confederacy;  which  being  reftused,  resulted  in  a  declaration  of  is- 
dependence,  that,  after  various  contests  in  arms,  was  completely  tdtaeni 
by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Mexican  president,  Santa  Anna,  at  Su 
Jacinto,  in  1836.  Up  to  1845,  Texas  remained  an  independent  re^nUi^ 
modeled  after  the  government  of  the  United  States.  In  1846  it  ftf 
admitted  a  member  of  the  North  American  confederacy,  reserviag  tke 
ri^ht  to  be  divided  into  five  States,  with  the  institudon  of  negro  sUfeij* 
Disputes  arising  with  Mexico  as  to  the  boundary,  (Mexico  elaimiog  te 
the  Nueces,  and  the  United  States  to  the  Bio  Grande  del  Korte,}  ftf 
•nsoedi  in  which  General  Taylor  gained  two  battles  within  the  liffliti  or 
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the  present  State  of  Texas.  The  treaty  with  Mexico,  at  the  close  of  this 
war,  assigned  to  Texas  the  Eio  Grande  as  its  south-west  houndarj.  Bj 
the  Compromise  Act  of  1850^  the  boondaries  of  Texas  were  somewhat 
modified;  she  oonoeding  to  Kew  Mexico  a  portion  of  her  northern  terri- 
tory, in  consideration  of  $10,000,000  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
goyemment. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  west  and  north-west  portions  of  Texas  aie  svb- 
jeet  to  frequent  inroads  tmm  the  Oamanches,  Apaches,  and  other  warlike 
tribes,  who  destroy  property,  murder,  or  carry  into  captivity,  their 
defmoekis  notims,  and  dnve  off  their  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle. 

CkWeston,  a  port  of  entry,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Chdyeston  county, 
and  the  most  populous  and  commercial  city  of  Texas,  is  situated  on  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  a  bay  of  its  own  name,  about  450  miles  west 
by  soutii  of  New  Orleans,  and  230  miles  south-east  of  Austin  city. 
LatitULde  29''  17'  north,  longitude  W^  50^  west,  The  isknd  of  Oalyes- 
ton,  which  separates  the  bay  ttom  the  Grulf  of  Mexico,  is  about  30  miles 
in  length  and  3  miles  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  has  a 
mean  elevation  of  only  4  or  6  feet  above  the  water.  The  bay  extends 
northward  from  the  ci^  to  the  mouth  oi  Trinity  river,  a  distance  of  85 
miles,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  12  to  18  miles.  The  harbor  of  Gal- 
veston, which  is  the  best  in  the  State,  has  12  or  14  feet  of  water  over  the 
bar  at  low  tide.  Galveston  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  ports  on  the 
€Kilf  of  Mexico,  and  cames  on  an  active  trade.  Its  shipping,  June  30, 
1852,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  1,489  tons  roistered,  and  4,004  tons 
enrolled  and  Uoensed.  Of  the  latter,  3,646  tons  were  employed  in  the 
coast  trade,  and  1,808  tons  in  steam  navigation.  The  foreign  arrivahi 
for  the  year  wMe  21,  (tons,  5,974,)  of  which  19,  (tons,  5,480)  were  by 
foreien  vessels.  The  doMttnees  for  foreign  ports  were  21,— (tons,  6,287,) 
of  wnidi  1,461  were  in  Ameriean  bottoms.  Steamboats  make  r^ralar 
Mseages  to  New  Oileans,  and  to  the  towns  in  the- interi(»r  of  TmtL 
Three  or  four  newspapers  axe  published  here.  The  eity  eontains  a 
fine  market-house,  a  town  hall,  about  8  churches,  and  several  large 
hotels.  The  private  houses  are  mostiy  of  wood  and  painted  white, 
the  streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  rectangular,  and  bordered  by  numer- 
ous flower  ffardens.  Bailroads  are  projected  from  Galveston  to  Houston, 
sad  to  Bed  river.  First  settled  in  18S7.  Popuktion  in  1858,  estimated 
at7,00«. 
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Thi0  is  a  tract  of  oountrj  set  apart  bv  the  GoTernmenl  of  the  Uniiec 
States  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  aboriginal  toibes  remoyed  tliitha 
from  east  of  the  Mississippi  riTer,  as  well  as  those  indigenoos  ta  tiie 
territory.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Territory  of  Kansaii^  aoiitk 
by  Texas,  (from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  Bed  nwer,)  east  by 
Arktnsas,  and  west  by  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Indian  territorj  lies 
between  33""  SO'  and  S?""  north  latitude,  and  between  94''  30  and  lOS'^ 
west  longitude,  being  about  450  miles  long  and  from  35  to  240  miles  in 
width,  including  an  area  of  perhaps  71,127  square  miles.  The  reoently 
formed  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  a  portion  of  the  south  of  Nebraskai  wen 
constituted  from  the  territory  originally  included  within  the  so-oalled 
Indian  Territory. 

Facs  of  the  Couktrt.-— There  is  a  general  incUnatioii  of  the 
country  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the  western  beider  of 
Indian  Territory,  toward  the  Mississippi  rirer,  with  a  slight  inclination 
to  the  south-east.  A  rast,  barren  and  sandy  tract,  generally  known  as 
the  Qreat  American  Desert,  occupies  the  north**west  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory. The  rest  of  the  territory  spreads  out,  for  the  most  part,  into 
undulating  plains  of  gr^t  extent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oiark  or 
Washita  mountains,  which  enter  the  east  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory 
from  Arkansas.  This  territory,  however,  has  been  too  impeifeotly 
explored  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  great  preeision  of  its  surfaee. 

KiYSRS. — ^Indian  Territory  is  drained  by  the  Arkansas  and  Bed  risers, 
with  their  tributaries^  these  all  haye  their  sources  among  or  near  the 
Bocky  mountains,  and  flowing  in  an  east  or  souUi-eaat  direetioB,  aeress 
or  on  the  borders  of  the  territory,  discharge  their  waters  iate  the 
Mississippi.  None  of  these  rivers  have  their  source  within  the  territory. 
The  Bed  river  forms  part  of  the  south  boundary,  while  the  Arknnsis 
passes  through  Indian  Territory  into  the  State  of  the  same  name.  The 
tributsries  of  the  Arkansas  are  the  Cimorron,  Neosha,  Verdigris,  and 
the  north  and  south  forks  of  the  Canadian;  those  of  the  Bed  river  are 
the  Washita,  False  Washita,  and  little  Bed  river:  all  having  nearly  an 
east  course,  except  the  Neosha,  which  runs  south.  These  rivers  have 
generally  broad  and  shallow  channels,  and  in  the  dry  season  are  little 
more  than  a  series  of  sandy  pools  j  in  the  winter  and  spring  only  are  they 
navigable  by  flat-boats  and  canoes,  or  for  steamboats  (if  at  M)  near  theii 
months.  The  Arkansas  and  Bed  rivers  are  both  navigable  for  steam- 
boats, but  to  what  distance  we  are  not  accurately  informed.  The 
Arkansas  has^  course  of  about  2,000  miles,  and  Bed  river,  of  1,200  miles. 

Climate.--  )f  the  climate  we  have  little  definite  information,  but  that 
of  the  east  poi  on  is  probably  similar  to  the  climates  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  on  wl  ch  it  borders.  The  summers  are  long  and  extremely 
dry,  the  days  being  very  hot,  with  cool  nights. 
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Soil  and  Productions. — On  tliis  point  our  information  is  limited. 
The  east  portion,  occupied  bj  the  partlj-oiyilized  Indians,  is  represented 
as  fertile  prairie  land,  intersperced  <'with  mountain  and  flat  hills/' for 
ao  extent  of  200  miles  westward  from  the  boundary  of  Arkansas.  On 
tbe  borders  of  the  streams  are  strips  of  woodland,  mostly  cotton-wood 
and  willows;  the  country  is,  however,  generally  destitute  of  timber.  Thi 
Ctt)ss  Timbers,  thus  described  by  Captain  Marcy,  are  partly  in  tbis  tern 
lory :— "  A  narrow  strip  of  woodland,  called  the  Cross  Timbers,  from  5 
to  80  miles  wide,  extending  from  the  Arkansas  river  some  500  miles  in  a 
south-west  direction  to  the  Brazos,  divides  the  arable  land  from  the  great 
prairies,  for  the  most  part  arid  and  sterile."  The  north-west  portion  of 
the  Territory  is  mostly  a  barren,  dreary  waste  '^  of  bare  rocks,  gravel;  and 
sand,''  destitute  of  all  vegetation,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  stunted  shrubs, 
''yuecas,  cactuses,  grape-vines,  and  cucurbitaceous  plants.''  The  water 
is  brackish,  and  the  surface  in  many  places  covered  with  saline  efflores- 
cences. The  eastern  prairies  are  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  the  pro- 
doets  of  the  adjoining  States  flourish  there. 

Animals. — Vast  herds  of  buffaloes  and  wild  horses  roam  over  its 
prairies,  and  antelope,  deer,  prairie-dog,  and  some  other  animals  are 
found ;  wild  tarkeys,  grouse,  etc.,  are  among  the  birds.  Upon  the  other 
points  generally  treated  of  in  our  articles  on  the  States  and  Territories, 
we  have  too  Httle  reliable  information  to  speak  in  a  work  meant  to 
be  one  of  facts,  and  not  of  conjectures.  Indian  Territory  forms  a  part 
of  the  great  Loxiisiana  tract  purchased  by  President  Jefferson  from 
France,  in  1808.  The  United  States  Government  have  military  stations 
at  Fort  Gibson,  on  the  Arkansas ;  Fort  Towson,  on  the  Red ;  and  Fort 
Washita,  on  the  Washita.  The  Territory  of  Kansas,  with  a  portion  of 
Nebraska,  was  formed  from  what  was  formerly  called  Indian  Territory, 
in  1854. 

PoptriATiON.— We  hare  no  census  returns  of  the  population  of  this 
Territory,  but  the  east  portion  is  mainly  in  the  possession  of  tribes  removed 
ihither  by  the  United  States  Government,  including,  among  others,  the 
Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Senecas,  Shawnees,  and  Semi* 
Doles.  The  central  and  west  portions  are  roamed  over  by  the  Osages, 
Camanches,  Kioways,  Pawnees,  Arrapahoes,  and  some  other  nomad 
tribes.  Some  of  the  remored  tribes  hare  made  considerable  advances  in 
sgrieultnre  and  the  industrial  arts,  and  have  established  schools  and 
churches,  while  others  are  relapsing  into  indolence  and  vagrancy,  and, 
following  the  common  fate  of  the  savage  when  in  contact  with  the  oivil- 
ised  nan,  are  fiast  diminishing  under  the  influence  of  intemperance  and 
ncioQs  connections  with  abandoned  whites. 
33 
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TERRITORY  OF  KANSAS. 


This  Territory  was  formed  by  act  of  Congress  passed  May,  1854,  and  Hei 
between  37^  and  40^  north  latitude,  and  between  abont  94"^  SO'ud 
107^  west  longitude.  About  100  miles  of  the  west  portion  lies  betwcei 
38^  and  40^  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kebnsb 
Territory,  east  by  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  south  by  Indiia 
Territory  and  New  Mexico,  and  west  by  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  This 
Territory  is  about  630  miles  in  length ,  from  east  to  west^  and  208  in  hi 
widest,  and  139  in  its  west  part,  including  an  area  of  nearly  114,798 
sauare  miles.  The  Rocky  mountains  separate  it  from  Utah,  and  die 
Missouri  river  forms  a  smidl  part  of  the  north-east  boundary. 

Face  of  the  Countrt. — (We  quote  Hale  and  his  authorities.)  The 
hce  of  the  country  is  nearly  uniform  from  the  State  line  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  being  one  continued  succession  of  gently  undulating  ridgei 
and  valleys,  the  general  inclination  of  the  ridges  is  north  and  sooth, 
but  they  are  thrown  into  various  other  directions  by  the  course  of  ^ 
streams  and  the  conformation  of  the  valleys.  The  first  district  nm 
in  width  from  80  to  200  miles.  The  second  district,  separated  froa 
the  first  by  a  tortuous  belt  of  100  yards  in  width,  presents  to  the  eje 
a  surface  apparently  of  sand,  but  covered  vrith  grasses  and  rashes, 
especially  in  the  valleys  and  hallows,  where  grass  is  abundant  daring  the 
whole  season.  This  district  extends  fVom  Sandy  creek  west  about  350 
miles.  The  third  district,  a  narrow^  irregular  belt,  is  a  formation  of  marl 
and  earthy  limestone^  continued  south  from  Nebraska.  In  this  distriet 
occur  those  peculiar  formations  called  *^  buttes,''  varying  in  width  from 
100  feet  to  several  hundred  yards,  with  flat  sur&oes,  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular sides,  apparently  formed  by  the  subsidence  of  the  surrounding 
land.  The  fourtn  district  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  first,  at  the  hue 
of  the  Black  hill,  where  it  has  been  enriched  for  ages  by  the  debris 
but  there  is  more  wood  upon  it.  The  east  portion  is  pastoral,  hot 
the  west,  skirting  the  hills,  fertile^  finely  timbered,  and  watered,  abouid' 
ing  in  game,  wild  fruits,  and  flowers.  The  first  district,  oconpying 
the  space  between  the  Black  hills  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  pre 
sents  every  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  valley,  traver^d  bj 
rivulets,  and  adorned  with  lakes;  west  of  this  succeeds  a  sterile  expand 
of  many  miles,  covered  with  waving  lines  of  sand,  and  surrounded  bj 
peaks  of  bare  granite;  there  are,  however,  some  rich  valleys,  and  the  hol- 
low mumur  of  rivulets  may  be  heard  beneath  your  feet.  The  first  district 
has  a  limestone  basis,  and  the  great  coal-fields  of  Missouri  extend  30  or 
40  miles  into  it.  This  portion  is  unrivaled  in  fertility,  and  has  valuable 
forest-trees,  including  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  and  sugar-maple,  but  it  is  not 

3uite  so  well  timbered  as  the  country  in  the  same  range  in  Missouri 
'he  valley  of  the  Kansas  is  here  from  20  to  40  miles  wide,  has  a  deep 
alluvium,  and  is  very  productive.    The  valley  of  the  Missouri  is  of  i 
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Bimilar  obaraoter.  Between  the  Nebraska  and  Platte  rivers,  says  Pro- 
fessor James,  the  surface  of  the  country  presents  a  continued  succession 
of  small  rounded  bills,  becoming  larger  as  you  approach  the  rivers.  The 
soil  is  deep,  and  reposes  on  beds  of  argillaceous  sandstone  and  secondary 
limestone.  The  second  district  is  underlaid  by  sandstone;  the  basis  of 
tho  third  is  not  known,  nor  is  that  of  the  fourth  and  fifth.  Goal  is  be- 
lieved to  exist  plentifully  in  the  last  two,  as  well  as  an  abundant  supply 
of  water-power. 

BiYERS. — ^The  rivers  following  the  declination  of  the  country  all  have 
an  east  or  south-east  course,  witn  the  exception  of  some  of  the  smaller 
tributaries.  The  Missouri  forms  the  north-east  boundary  through  nearly 
a  degree  of  latitude,  with  but  little  variation  to  the  west,  though  with 
many  windings.  The  Kansas,  the  largest  river,  whose  course  is  mostly 
within  the  Territory,  joins  the  Missouri  just  before  this  river  enters  the 
State  of  Missouri.  Including  its  main  branches,  the  Eepublican  and 
Smoky  Hill  forks,  it  has  a  course  of  from  800  to  1,000  miles.  The  lat- 
ter runs  nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  Territory,  in  a  direction  a  little 
north  of  east.  The  Republican  fork  rises  in  the  north-west  of  Kansas, 
but  soon  passes  into  Nebraska,  which  it  traverses  for  from  200  to  300 
miles,  when  it  returns  to  Kansas,  and  joins  the  Smoky  Hill  fork  in  about 
latitude  39^  40'  west.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Kansas  below  the 
junction  are,  from  the  north,  the  Big  Blue  river,  rising  in  Nebraska,  and 
by  far  the  largest,  Egoma-saha,  Soldier's  creek,  Santelle,  and  Straneer 
rivers,  and  from  the  south  Wacharasa.  The  chief  affluents  of  the  Smoky 
Hill  fork  are  the  Great  Saline  and  Solomon's  forks,  both  from  the  north. 
The  Osage  rises  near  97^  west  longitude,  south  of  the  Kansas,  and  passes 
east  into  Missouri.  The  Arkansas  rises  on  the  west  boundary,  and  has, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  bend  into  New  Mexico,  about  half  its  course 
in  this  Territory.  The  Neosho,  the  Verdigris,  and  the  Little  Arkansas  are 
its  principal  tributaries  from  Kansas,  all  in  the  south-east  portion.  The 
Little  Osage  and  Marmaton  have  their  sources  in  this  Territory.  The  Platte 
has  its  origin  in  the  north  of  Kansas,  and  runs  north  into  Nebraska. 
Steamboats  ascend  the  Kansas  to  Fort  Riley,  and  the  Arkansas,  at  high 
water,  100  miles  within  the  Territory.  The  rivers  in  general  have  bro^^ 
shallow  beds,  which,  in  dry  seasons,  form  little  more  than  a  series  of 
pools. 

Objects  or  Interizt  to  Tourists. — ^Prominent  among  these  stands 
Pike's  peak,  near  the  west  border  of  Elansas,  which  soars  to  the  esti- 
mated  bight  of  12,000  feet,  and  is  always  covered  with  snow.  The 
usual  variety,  that  characterizes  mountainous  renons,  of  gorge,  precipice, 
pass,  peak,  valley,  fjad  cascade,  is  here  exhibited.  The  South  park  is  a 
beautiful  natural  enclosure,  covered  with  grass  and  surrounded  by 
mountains,  at  a  ^reat  elevation  above  the  sea.  The  buttes  have  been 
already  referred  to.  Even  in  the  east  and  middle  sections,  splendid 
panoramic  views  may  be  enjoyed  from  the  river-bluffs^  which  rise  from 
50  to  500  feet. 

Minerals. — ^Reddish,  yellow,  and  blue  limestone,  with  a  tendency  to 
crystallization,  chert,  granite  feldspar,  red  sandstone,  (often  occurring  in 
boulders  of  several  tons  weighty)  and  coal  in  several  places,  are  the 
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knowD  mioerals,  besides,  pebbles  of  granite,  qnarti,  and  porpbyrj,  wiA 
fM)me  large  blocks  of  porpnyritio  granite. 

FoRKST  Tress. — For  200  miles  west  of  the  Missouri,  sereral  rarieties 
of  oak,  ash,  sycamore,  hickory,  buckeye,  walnut,  hackberry,  sugar-maple, 
and  sumac  are  found,  in  considerable  abundance  on  the  river-bottoms; 
while  in  the  second  district  timber  is  yery  scarce,  except  a  few  cotton- 
wood  and  willow  trees  on  the  margin  of  the  streams.  In  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  the  west,  forests  of  cedar,  pine,  poplar,  and  quaking-ask 
iclothe  the  slopes  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  while  the-river-bottoms  are 
covered  with  cottonwood,  willow,  box-elder,  cherry,  current,  and  service 
bushes. 

ZoOLOOT. — ^The  buffalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  prairie  dogs,  and  squirrdi 
are  among  the  quadrupeds;  and  of  the  feathered  tribes  there  are  Ike 
wild-turkey  and  goose,  prairie  hen,  partridge,  golden  <»riole,  blue  jay,  red 
Inrd,  crow,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  smaller  birds.  Among  the  reptiles 
is  the  horned  frog. 

FoBTS  AND  Stations. — ^flrst  among  these  are  the  forts,  viz :  Fort 
Biley,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Republican  and  Solomon's  forks  of  the 
Kansas ;  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri  river,  31  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas ;  Fort  Atkinson,  on  the  Arkansas,  near  the  100* 
of  west  longitude;  and  Bent's  Fort,  on  the  Arkansas,  between  103^  and 
104^  west  longitude.  The  stations  are  Walnut  Creek  post-office,  on  the 
Arkansas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  of  that  name,  and  near  the  99^  of 
west  longitude ;  Big  Timbers,  a  favorite  council-ground  and  rendezvoiu, 
96  miles  below  Bent's  Fort;  Pueblo  de  San  Carlos,  on  the  Upper  Arkan- 
sas, in  the  105^  of  west  longitude ;  a  post-office  at  the  Delaware  city,  10 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Kansas;  Elm  (}rove,  a  noted  camping-grcnnd, 
25  miles  west  of  Westport,  Missouri ;  and  Council  Grove,  a  famed  stopping 
place  on  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  in  about  88P  north  latitude,  and  96f  ^  west  loa- 
gitude.  There  are  besides  a  large  number  of  missionary  stations,  among 
which  are  the  Kickapoo,  4  miles  above  Fort  Leavenworth ;  the  Iowa  vti 
Sao,  near  the  north  boundarv ;  the  Shawnee,  ^Methodist,)  8  miles  up  the 
Kansas;  and  2  miles  from  it  the  Baptist,  and  at  8  miles  the  Friend's  SdiooL 
Sixty  miles  up  the  Kansas  is  the  Catholic  mission  among  the  Pottawa- 
tomies;  Meeker's  Ottowa  mission,  south  of  the  Kansas  river,  near  the 
Missouri  line ;  and  near  it  the  Baptist  Missionary  and  Labor  School ;  and 
the  Catholic  Osaffe  mission,  on  the  Neosho  river,  in  the  south-east  of  the 
Territory,  which  nas  one  of  the  largest  missions  and  schools  in  Kansal) 
%nd  has  10  sub-missionary  stations  within  60  miles  of  it,  which  ai^ 
visited  monthly  from  it. 

Population. — ^The  population  of  this  new  Territory  is  moell  j  com- 
prised of  wholly  or  partly-domestioated  Indians,  Tin  many  instaDcel 
removed  thither  from  east  of  the  Mississippi,)  and  or  the  nomad  ttibei 
of  the  interior  and  west  portion  of  Kansas.  Among  the  former  ara  Ha 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  lowas,  Kickapoos,  Pottawatomies,  I>elawares,  Sbawneei, 
Kansas,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  Piankashaws,  Weas, 
Miamies,  Usages,  and  Cherokees ;  the  latter  are  only  partly  in  this  Ter« 
kitory.  Of  uie  nomad  tribes,  the  principal  are  the  Oamanches,  Kiowa% 
€hey(mB^  and  Arapahoe*.     Latge  portions  of  the  daims  of  the  dottiet- 
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lieated  Indians  baye  already  been  extinguislied,  and  this  process  is  still 
(oing  on,  and  thej  will  probably  soon  bave  sold  all,  and  have  been 
removed,  or  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  Intemperance,  im- 
providence, and  disease  are  powerfully  co-operating  with  the  sreed  of  the 
white  man  in  sweeping  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  That  portion 
of  them — and  there  is  such  a  portion — who  are  receiving  the  education 
and  habits  of  civilization  from  the  missionaries,  will  probably  be  gradually 
incorporated  with  the  mass  of  citizens. 

GovEENMENT  AND  HiSTOBY. — The  government  of  Kansas  is  similar 
to  that  of  other  territoriea  of  the  United  States. — See  Minnesota. 

Kansos  formed  part  of  the  sreat  Louisiana  purchase  ac(}uired  from 
FraDce  in  1803,  and  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Indian  Territories,  from  which  last  it  was,  (as  has  been  stated,)  in 
1854,  erected  into  a  separate  Territory,  after  a  stormy  debate  in  tho 
national  Congress  as  to  whether  the  Missouri  Compromise  (an  act  passed 
in  1820,  forbidding  slavery  north  of  36"^  30'  north  latitude)  should  be 
repealed.  The  repeal  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the  Senate,  and 
a  decided  one  in  the  House ;  it  being  thus  left  to  a  majority  of  the  white 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory,  when  thej  may  apply  for  admission  into  the 
eonfederacy  as  a  State,  to  allow  or  forbid  slavery  as  they  may  deem  proper. 


TERRITORY  OF  NEBRASKA. 


This  Territory  lies  between  40®  and  49**  north  lattitude,  and  between 
96 "*  and  113®  west  longitude. 

Leqgth,  from  south  to  north,  626  miles ;  greatest  length,  from  south- 
east to  north-west,  about  1,000  miles;  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to 
west,  above  600  miles.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  335,882  square  miles^ 
or  land  enough  to  form  six  such  States  as  Illinois.  This  vast  tract  i 
bounded  on  the  north  by  British  America,  east  by  Minnesota  Territory 
and  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Missouri  and  White  Earth  rivers,)  south  by  Kanzas  Territory,  and  west 
by  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territories,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  greater  part  of  this  Territory,  as  far  as 
is  known,  seems  to  consist  of  a  high  prairie  land.  A  chain  of  highlands, 
called  the  Black  hills,  runs  from  near  the  Platte  river,  in  a  north-east 
direction,  to  the  Missouri  river,  which  they  approach  in  about  102^  west 
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longitude,  diyiding  the  waters  running  into  the  Yellowslone  from  thoM 
flowing  into  the  Missouri,  below  its  great  south-eastern  bend.  On  tke 
west,  the  Rooky  mountains  rear  their  lofty  summits,  in  some  instancw 
above  the  snow-line,  and  send  out  spurs  into  Nebraska.  Fremont's  peak^ 
the  loftiest  known  summit  in  this  chain,  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
west  border  of  this  Territory,  is  13,570  feet  in  hight,  and  Long's  peak^ 
at  the  south-west  extremity,  about  12,000  feet.  A  recent  authority 
writing  on  the  spot,  thus  speaks  of  Nebraska :  *^  The  soil,  for  a  space  varying 
from  50  to  100  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  is  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  Missouri  and  Iowa.  The  highlands  are  open  prairie  grounik, 
covered  with  grasses ;  the  river  bottom,  a  deep,  rich  loam,  smuled  bj 
dense  forest  trees;  From  this  district  to  about  the  mouth  of  the  Rannisg 
Water  river,  is  one  boundless  expanse  of  rolling  prairie,  so  largely  int«- 
mingled  with  sand  as  to  be  unfit  for  agriculture,  but  carpeted  with  suc- 
culent grasses.  A  third  district,  extending  in  a  belt  many  miles  east  and 
west  of  the  Mandan  village,  on  the  most  north  bend  of  the  Missonri,  and 
southward  across  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  is  a  formadoi 
of  marl  and  earthy  limestone,  which  can  not  be  otherwise  than  verj  pro- 
ductive. A  fourth  district,  lying  north  of  the  Missouri  river,  is  a  suc- 
cession of  undulating  plains,  fertile,  but  rather  dry,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  sward  of  grass,  on  which  feed  innumerable  herds  of  bison,  elk,  and 
deer.  A  fifth  district  is  at  the  base  of  the  Black  hills,  extending  from 
thence  to  the  Kocky  mountains,  and  including  the  valleys  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, Maria's,  and  other  smaller  rivers.  The  valley  of  the  Tellowstone 
is  spacious,  fertile,  and  salubrious.  The  streams  are  fringed  with  trees, 
from  whence  the  valley  expands  many  miles  to  the  mountains.  Thk 
region  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  globe."  Coal  has  been  found  in  the 
north-western  counties  of  Missouri,  and  it  is  probable  may  be  found  in 
the  south-east  portion  of  Nebraska.  The  limestone  formation  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa  extends  over  the  first  district  of  Nebraska,  described  in  the 
passage  just  quoted.  Beyond  that  district  the  formation  is  sandstone, 
and  rocks  of  the  diluvian  period  —  the  former  south  and  west  of  the 
Missouri,  chiefly,  and  the  latter  north  of  it.  Coal  has  been  seen  croppiDg 
out  in  various  places  along  the  Nebraska  river,  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  Territory,  by  Tremont,  and  other  travelers. 

The  first  dbtrict  is  the  only  really  good  agricultural  region  at  present 
It  is  a  rich  loam,  finely  timbered  and  watered.  The  second  is  strietlj 
pastoral.  The  third  has  soil,  but  is  destitute  of  timber,  and  very  sparsely 
supplied  with  springs.  The  fourth  also  has  soil,  but  has  the  same  draw- 
backs. The  fifth,  as  already  stated,  is  one  of  the  finest  regions  on  ths 
globe,  in  the  same  latitude. 

BlYBRS. — This  extensive  tract  is  traversed  by  the  Missouri,  one  of  the 
most  important  rivers  on  the  globe,  which  takes  its  rise  on  the  western 
border  of  Nebraska,  among  the  declivities  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  runs 
north-east  for  about  1,000  miles,  to  48°  20'  north  latitude;  receiving  a 
large  number  of  affluents  from  the  north,  and  the  Yellowstone,  nearly 
1,000  miles  long,  with  a  multitude  of  sub-tributaries  from  the  south,* 
then  turning  to  the  south-east,  pursues  its  course  for  1,800  miles  further, 
having  its  flood  of  waters  swelled  by  the  influx  of  a  constant  sucoessioii 
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« 

of  streams,  among  which  the  principal  are  in  the  order  named — the  Little 
Missouri,  the  Mankizilah  or  Lower  White  Earth,  the  Niobrarah  and  its 
affluent  the  Kehah  Paha,  and  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  river,  all  within 
the  Territory.  The  most  important  of  the  northern  tributaries,  beginning 
at  tlie  west,  are  the  Gallatin,  Madison,  and  Jefferson  rivers  (whose  con- 
fluence forms  the  main  stream),  followed  by  the  Dearborn,  Maria's,  Milk, 
Upper  White  Earth,  and  numerous  small  streams.  The  Platte  or 
Nebraska,  which  gives  name  to  the  Territory,  rises  in  two  branches,  one 
in  the  west  of  Kansas,  and  the  other  in  the  south-west  part  of  Nebraska| 
and  flows  east  for  about  1,200  miles  through  the  south  part  of  this  region. 
The  Big  Horn  and  Tongue  rivers  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Yellowstone.  The  Missouri  is  navigable  to  the  Great  falls,  about  3,830 
miles  from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and  Col.  Stevens  is  of  opinion  it  might 
be  navigated  by  small  steamboats  200  or  300  miles  above  the  falls. 
The  Yellowstone  has  been  navieated  for  80  miles  by  steamboats,  and  it 
may  be  ascended  200  or  300  further  by  flatboats.  The  El  Paso  steamer 
ascended  the  Nebraska  in  the  spring  of  1853,  to  the  distance  of  400  or 
500  miles,  but  this  river  .can  only  be  navigated  at  the  highest  water,  and 
even  then  the  navigation  is  difficult.  As  its  name  imports,  it  is  broad 
and  shallow,  and  during  the  dry  season  is,  in  parts,  only  a  series  of 
pools.  The  spring  freshets  in  the  Missouri  usually  occur  about  the  1st 
.  of  June. 

Objects  op  Interest  to  Tourists. — ^The  Great  falls  of  the  Missouri, 
and  the  gorge  above,  enclosed  with  perpendicular  rocks  1,200  feet  high, 
may  claim  the  fitst  place  among  the  striking  natural  objects  of  this  Terri- 
tory. The  falls  extend  through  a  space  of  many  miles,  and  vary  in 
higbt  from  19  to  87  feet,  the  hight  of  the  Great  fall.  Near  42''  north 
latitude,  and  103*^  west  longitude,  on  the  head  waters  of  Lower  White 
Earth  river  or  Mankizilah,  and  between  Fort  Laramie  and  the  Missouri, 
is  a  remarkable  tract  or  valley,  about  30  miles  wide,  and  perhaps  80  or 
90  lonff,  called  Mauvaises  Terres,  or  "  bad  lands,*'  from  its  thin,  sterile 
soil,  which  is  covered  with  only  a  very  scanty  growth  of  grass.  The 
appearance  of  this  region  presents  a  most  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
adjacent  country.  <'  From  the  uniform,  monotonous,  and  open  prairies, 
the  traveler  suddenly  descends  100  or  200  feet  into  a  valley  that  looks  as 
if  it  had  sunk  away  from  the  surrounding  world,  leaving  standing  all  over 
it  thousands  of  abrupt,  irregular,  prismatic  and  columnar  masses,  fre- 
qnently  capped  with  irregular  pyramids,  and  stretching  up  to  a  hight 
of  from  100  to  200  feet  or  more.  So  thickly  are  these  natural  towers 
studded  over  the  surface  of  this  extraordinary  region,  that  the  travelei 
treads  his  way  through  deep,  confined,  labyrinthine  passages,  not  unlike 
the  narrow  irregular  streets  and  lanes  of  some  quaint  old  town  of  the 
European  continent.  One  might  almost  imagine  oneself  approaching 
some  magnificent  city  of  the  dead,  where  the  labor  and  genius  of  forgotten 
nations  had  left  behind  them  the  monuments  of  their  art  and  skill. '  In 
one  sense,  this  region  is  truly  a  great  ^'  city  of  the  deed,"  as  it  contains, 
in  the  most  extraordinary  profusion,  the  fossil  skeletons  of  various  tribes 
of  animals  now  extinct,  particularly  of  the  Pachydermata.  Among 
others,  there  was  found  a  nearly  entire  skeleton  of  the  PdloBotherium^ 
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eiffbteen  feet  in  length.  Unliappily  its  sabstanee  was  too  fragile  10 
a£nit  of  removal.  Fremont's  Peak,  13,579  feet  high,  and  Long's  Peak, 
12,000  feet  high,  both  already  referred  to,  lie  in  the  west  and  south-weal 
part  of  the  Territory,  the  former  immediately  on  the  boandary  of  Oregoa. 
The  bluffs,  which  often  recede  for  several  miles  from  the  rivers,  fre- 
quently rise  from  50  to  500  feet  above  the  bottom-lands,  and  present  the 
appearance  of  castles,  towers,  domes,  ramparts^  terraces,  etc.  In  the 
third  district  described  above,  elevations  "  c^fed  huUet  by  the  Canadian 
French,  and  cerrot  by  the  Spaniards,  are  profusely  scattered.  Here  and 
there  the  traveler  finds  the  surface  varying  in  diameter  from  100  feet  to 
a  mile,  elevated  from  15  to  50  feet  above  &e  surrounding  surface.  They 
are  not  hills  or  knobs,  the  sides  of  which  are  more  or  less  ateep  an) 
covered  with  grass.  Their  sides  are  generally  perpendicular,  their  sat* 
faces  flat,  and  often  covered  with  mountain  cherries  and  other  shrubs. 
They  bave  the  appearance  of  having  been  suddenly  elevated  above  the 
surrounding  surface  by  some  specific  cause." 

Oliiiate. — In  a  region  extending  through  9^  of  latitude  and  18^  of 
longitude,  there  must  necessarily  be  considerable  variation  in  temperatoie 
and  climate.  Though  the  climate  of  Nebraska  has  not  been  accurately 
ascertained,  enough  is  known,  however,  for  practical  purposes.  In  easU 
enr  Nebraska  vegetation  is  some  weeks  later  than  in  Iowa,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mountains  some  weeks  later  still.  From  the  oity  of 
St.  Louis,  traveling  either  northward  or  westward,  the  climate  becones 
colder  about  in  the  same  degree — the  difference  of  elevation,  traveling 
west,  being  about  equivalent  in  its  effects  to  the  difference  of  latitode 
traveling  north.  Snow  falls  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  about  the  Ist 
of  September,  and  at  Council  Bluffs  about  the  Ipt  of  November.  These 
may  be  regarded  as  the  extremes. 

Soil  and  Timber. — We  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  best  soils  aa  te 
as  ascertained.  Near  the  south-east  extremity,  the  soil  is  often  14  feet  deep. 
The  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone  and  its  tributaries  are  represented  aa  the 
garden  of  Nebraska.  For  about  250  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  river, 
says  Hale,  the  prairie  through  which  the  Nebraska  passes  is  very  rich  and 
admirably  adapted  to  cultivation ;  and  the  whole  "divide"  for  the  distance 
named,  between  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  is  a  soil  easy  to  till  and  yield- 
ing heavy  crops.  Much  (d  the  prairie  region,  where  untilUble,  is  ye| 
covered  with  rich  pastures.  Deficiency  of  timber  is  the  great  want  of 
Nebraska ;  yet  there  are  many  well- timbered  districts.  There  are  dens^ 
forests  of  oottonwood,  on  the  Missouri  bottoms,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nebraska  to  Minnesota,  and  on  the  bluffs  and  highlands  bordering  the 
Missouri  river,  large  tracts  of  timber,  besides  countless  groves  of  oak, 
black  walcut,  lime,  slippery  elm,  ash,  etc.  The  Nebraska  valley  is  stated 
to  be  densely  wooded  for  many  miles  on  each  side,  to  a  distance  of  mors 
than  100  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  and  streams 
between  it  and  the  Lower  White  Earth  as  sufficiently  well  timbered  for 
dense  settlement.  The  space  between  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  is 
also  said  to  be  well  wooded.  Fir,  pine,  spruce,  and  cedar  are  found  in 
the  region  of  the  Black  hills  and  Bocky  mountains,  and  may,  i^t  a  future 
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dnjy  farnifili  lamber  to  the  eastern  portion  of  ike  Territory,  by  floating 
it  down  the  great  rivers  Yellowstone,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 

Animals. — ^This  country  is  the  paradise  of  the  hunter  and  trapper. 
Vast  herds  of  buffido  roam  oyer  its  prairies,  though  now  rapidly  di^uinisb* 
|Bg  in  numbers.  Lewis  and  Clark  have  stated  that  at  times  the  Mbsourl 
was  backed  up  as  by  a  dam,  by  the  multitude  of  these  animals  crossing. 
The  grixzly  bear,  litocky  mountain  eoat,  sheep,  and  antelope,  infest  the 
slopes  of  the  Bocky  mountains;  and  the  beaver  in  former  times  existed 
in  great  numbers,  though  the  trappers  are  now  fast  thinning  them  out. 
Otters  also  are  found,  ranthers  were  met  with  by  Lewis  and  Clark  and 
others ;  also  black  bears,  deer,  elks,  and  wolves. 

Commerce. — The  fur  and  peltry  trade  constitutes  tiie  commerce  of 
this  vast  region.  Steamboats  ascepd  the  Missouri  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone,  and  up  the  latter  river  300  miles. 

FoETg  AND  Stations. — The  principal  forts  are  Fort  Kearney,  on  the 
Nebraska  river,  in  about  40^  35'  north  latitude,  and  98  ^50'  west  longitude ; 
Fort  Laramie,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Nebraska,  (bearing  its  own  name,)  in 
about  42°  10'  north  ktitude.and  104°  30' west  longitude;  Fort  St.  Vrain, 
on  the  South  fork  of  the  Nebraska,  in  about  40°  20'  north  latitude, 
and  104°  50'  west  longitude ;  Fort  Benton,  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the 
Uaria's  river  with  the  Missouri,  in  about  47°  30'  north  latitude,  and 
109°  30  west  longitude ;  Fort  Union,  at  the  junction  of  the  Yellowstone 
and  Missouri,  in  about  48°  north  latitude,  and  104°  west  longitude ;  Fort# 
Mandan  and  Clark,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Missouri,  in  about  47°  30^ 
north  latitude,  and  101°  west  longitude :  Fort  Pierre,  on  the  Missouri, 
in  about  44°  30'  north  latitude,  and  100^  30'  west  longitude;  and  Forts 
Manuel,  Eerthold,  and  Alexander,  all  on  the  Yellowstone.  Lewis  and 
CUurk  passed  the  winter  of  1805  at  Fort  Mandan,  since  which  time  it 
has  not  been  occupied.  Among  the  prominent  stations  are  Bellevue,  on 
the  Missouri,  9  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Nebraska,  here  is  an  Indian 
agency  and  school  among  the  Ottoes  and  Omahas ;  Nebraska  Dep6t,  a 
ferry  3  miles  below  the  river  of  that  name ;  Nebraska  Center  post-office, 
a  little  below  Fort  Kearney,  and  Table  Creek  post-office,  at  old  Fori 
Kearney,  30  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Nebraska  river ;  Omaha  City, 
the  capital,  and  Council  Blufis,  on  the  Missouri,  the  site  of  Old  Fort 
Calhoun,  25  miles  above  Kanesville,  Iowa. 

Population. — ^The  population  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  the  abo- 
rigenes,  though  emigration  has  already  begun  to  flow  in  rapidly  since  the 
organisation  of  the  Territory,  in  May,  1854.  The  principal  tribes  of 
Indians  are  the  Mandans,  Minetarees,  Crows,  Ottoes,  Omahas,  PuncahSi 
Pawnees,  Bioarees  or  Anricarees,  Gross  Ventres,  Fall  or  Kapid  Indians,^ 
Bkck  Feet,  Missourees,  and  a  colony  of  Half  Breeds — the  last  between 
theOreat  and  Little  Nemaha  rivers,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Territory. 
Of  these  the  Black  Feet,  a  numerous  and  warlike  tribe,  roam  over  the 
whole  eastern  slope  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  north  of  the  Nebraska  riyer, 
Md  even  into  British  America.  The  Dacotah  or  Sioux  tribes  roam  over 
Ae  northern  and  western  part  of  Nebraska,  and  are  divided  into  the 
Pruelle,  Taneton,  Two-Kettle,  Black-Feet-Sioux,  Ouk-pa-pas,  Sans- Arcs, 
•Il4  Minnie.    The  Crow  Indiana  or  Ups-arokaa,  are  on  the  waters  of  the 
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Yellowstone.  The  Puncahs,  Omahas,  and  Ottoes — all  spealting  a  dialect 
of  the  Dacotahs  or  Sioux — are  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  territory,  netr 
the  Missouri  river.  The  Missourees  have  joined  with  the  Ottoes.  Wert 
of  the  latter  tribes,  and  north  of  the  Nebraska  and  west  of  the  Missouri, 
are  the  Pawnees,  a  numerous  tribe.  The  total  population  of  the  Missouri 
valley,  in  1853,  was  estimated,  by  the  Indian  Department,  at  43,430. 
Settlements  are  now  making  in  Nebraska  at  Old  Fort  Kearney,  and  vmt 
other  points  south  of  the  Platte,  and  at  Bellevue,  Omaha  City,  and  fort 
Calhoun  on  the  north ;  also,  at  the  crossings  of  Elk  bom,  Loup  foric, 
and  Wood  rivers,  on  the  California  road,  north  of  the  Platte.  Omib 
City  is  the  capital. 

History. — The  valley  of  the  Missouri  was  first  visited  by  Fatkr 
Marquette,  in  the  last  half  of  the  17th  century.  La  Salle  followed  bin 
in  1681-82.  Nebraska  formed  a  part  of  the  great  grant  of  the  Mississipi 
valley  to  Crozart,  in  1712;  and  was  the  object  of  Law's  celebrated  Mi«- 
sbsipi  Scheme.  This  territory  came  into  possession  of  the  United  States 
in  1803,  as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  successively  formed 
parts  of  that  and  the  Missouri  and  Indian  Territories.  In  18O4-'05  u 
expedition,  commanded  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  under  the  direction  of  thfl 
United  States  government,  ascended  the  Missouri  river,  wintered  at  Fort 
Mandan,  and  the  next  spring  crossed  the  Kocky  mountains  to  the  present 
Territory  of  Oregon,  and  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  exploren  of 
the  interior  and  western  parts  of  Nebraska.  In  May,  1854,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  erected  this  region  into  a  separate  territory,  reserr- 
ing  however  the  right  to  subdivide  it. 


TERRITORY  OF  MINNESOTA. 


This  Territory  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  British  Amenca,  e***^!^ 
Superior  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  south  by  Iowa  and  MissomnTCT- 
ritory,  and  the  west  by  Nebraska  Territory.  The  Lake  of  the  WoottJ 
with  a  chain  of  small  lakes  and  their  outlets,  forms  a  part  of  the  nortt^ 
boundary,  the  St.  Croix  and  Mississippi  a  part  of  the  eastern,  andtw 
Missouri  and  White  Earth  rivers  the  western  boundary.  Lblies  beww 
42**  30'  and  40^  north  latitude,  and  between  about  SO**  3(r  and  iw 
west  longitude,  being  about  650  miles  in  extreme  length  ^p™  ?J^ 
west,  and  430  from  north  to  south,  including  an  area  of  nearly  iWt^ 
iquare  miles,  or  106,256,000  acres.  .      .   ^. 

Faob  of  the  Country.— Though  there  are  no  mountains  in  Jwr 
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nesota,  it  is  the  most  elevated  tract  of  land  between  the  Onlf  Meizco  and 
Hudson's  bay;  and  from  its  central  bights  sends  its  waters  to  every 
point  of  the  compass,  bat  mostly  to  tiie  north  and  soutii.  The  position 
firom  which  the  Ked  river  of  the  north  and  the  St.  Peter's  take  their 
opposite  courses  is  almost  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  Territory,  and 
elevated  about  2,000  feet  above  the  Oulf  Mexico.  A  plateau,  called  the| 
•'  Coteau  des  Prairie,"  or  **  Prairie  Hights/'  about  200  miles  in  length, 
and  from  15  to  40  in  breadth,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  Minnesota.  Its  greatest  elevation  is  about  1,916  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  average  bight  about  1450  feet.  The 
northern  portion  which  is  the  highest,  b  about  890  feet  above  Bigstone 
lake,  which  lies  in  its  vicinity.  Passing  the  St.  P^r's  or  Minnesota  river, 
we  come  upon  another  range  of  hights,  known  as  the  Coteau  du  Grand 
Bois,  or  the  Wooded  Hights,  which  extend  for  more  than  100  miles  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Coteau  des  Prairies.  This  ridge  is  mostly  covered  with 
an  extensive  forest  of  hard  wood.  Through  the  middle  of  the  triangle 
which  occupies  the  north-east  portion  of  the  Territory  runs  a  third  range 
of  hights,  called  the  *' Hauteurs  de  Terre,"  or  "Highlands,"  which  ex- 
tend west  by  south  about  300  miles,  and  forms  a  dividing  ridge,  whence 
flow  the  waters  that  seek  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  Hudson's  bay  in  the  other.  A  range  of  less  altitude  than  the 
"  Coteau  des  Prairies,  but  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  forms  the 
watershed  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Missouri  on  the  west,  and  those 
flowing  into  the  Eed  river  on  the  east.  The  rest  of  the  country  generally 
alternates  between  sandhills  and  swamps. 

GsoLOQT. — ^Minnesota,  east  of  the  Bed  river  of  the  north,  is  mostly 
oovered  with  drift,  lying  on  crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks,  which 
occasionally  protrude  to  the  surface  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  and  on 
the  shores  of  lakes.  In  the  south-east,  the  lower  magnesian  limestone 
crops  out  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Peter's  rivers;  and  on  the 
latter  river  the  sandstone  occasionally  obtrudes  in  a  few  places,  with  oc- 
casional intrusions  of  igneous  rocks.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
are  *'  alternations  of  metamorphic  schists,  slates,  and  sandstones,  with 
volcanic  grits  and  other  bedded  traps  and  porphyries,  interesected  by 
numerous  basaltic  and  greenstone  dixes,  with  occasional  deposits  of  red 
elay,  marls,  and  drift."  In  the  north-east  angle  of  Minnesota  b  a  tract  of 
homble'ndic  and  argillaceous  slates,  with  bedded  porphyries  and  intru- 
sions of  green  stone  and  granite.  On  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Bainy 
lake,  and  their  outlets,  are  metamorphic  schists,  with  gneiss  and  gneis* 
Boid  rocks. 

MiNXBALS. — The  indications  from  geological  surveys  of  Minnesota 
do  not  fiivor  the  hopes  of  great  metallic  wealSi  within  its  borders.  Cop- 
per has  been  found,  but  in  most  instances  it  is  not  **  in  place,"  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carried  thither  by  the  drift  and  boulders.  The  pro- 
bability is  that^  of  richer  metallic  ores  than  iron,  this  Territory  will  not 
afford  (exoept  near  Lake  Superior)  sufficient  quantity  to  repay  the  labors 
of  the  miner;  for,  if  they  exist  at  all,  they  probably  lie  at  great  depths. 
The  indications  are  equally  unfavorable  to  there  being  any  large  deposits 
of  ooaL    A  lead  vein,  4  inches  in  thickness,  was  discovered  on  the 
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Warajo  river  hy  the  geological  crops  of  Professor  Ow^n.  Tbe  moai  it* 
markable  mineral  io  this  Territory  is  the  red  pipeatoae,  of  whi<»h  tin 
Indians  make  their  pipes,  and  which  is  beliered  to  be  pecnliar  to  tk^ 
region  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies.  A  slab  of  this  stone  has  been,  or  ii 
to  be,  sent  to  Washington,  to  be  inserted  in  the  great  national  monuuieal 
erecting  to  the  memory  of  the  father  of  his  country.  Salt  exists  in  lu^ 
quantities  between  47^  and  49^  north  latitude,  and  97<^  and  SS""  weil 
longitude. 

Lakbs  and  Rivkes. — Minnesota  is  perhaps  even  more  deserving  thu 
Michigan  of  the  appellation  of  the   <<Lake  State,"   aa   it  abouods  ia 
lacustrine  waters  of  every  siie,  from  lakes  of  40  miles  in  extent,  tt 
small  ponds  of  less  than  a  mile  in  circuit.    These  beautiful  sheets  of 
water  give  origin  to  rivers  flowing  north,  south,  and  east,  some  finding  tkeii 
way  to  the  Auantic  through  the  mighty  Mississippi  and  the  Golf  of  Mex- 
ico; others  through  the  great  lakes,  Niagara,  and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  aii4 
others,  again,  pass  off  to  the  north,  and  seek  the  ocean  tbrougb  Hud- 
son's bay  and  straits.  The  largest  of  these  lakes,  with  the  exception  of  Laki 
Superior,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Rainy  lake.  Red,  Minni-Wakaa 
or  Devil  lake,  Leech,  and  Mills  Lao  or  Spirit  lake.     These  generally 
have  clear,  pebbly  bottoms,  and  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  among  whieh 
are  white  fish,  pike,  pickerel,  maskelonge,  sucker,  perch,   and  troal 
Wild  rice  grows  on  the  borders  of  many  of  them,  especially  at  tbe 
north.    Devil  lake,  which  is  on  the  48th  narallel  of  north  latitude,  ia 
the  north-west  of  Minnesota,  is  about  40  miles  in  length  by  15  in  breadtk, 
and   its  waters,  which  are  brackish,  have  no  visible  outlet    Red  lake, 
on  the  same  parallel,  east  of  Red  river,  with  which  it  oommunicates,  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  united  by  a  strait  of  2  miles  in  width,  iwi 
oovers  about  the  same  area  as  Devil  lake.     Ldce  of  the  Woods,  as4 
Rainy  lake,  (the  former  a  larger  sheet  of  water,  perhaps  100  miles  ia 
eircuit,)  are  both  on  the  north-east  boundary  of  the  Territory.  Lake  Pepia, 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  is  a  mere  expansion  of  the  Mississippi  ia  tka 
south-east  of  this  Territory.     The  rivers  and  large  streams  of  Minoesota  u$ 
almost  as  numerous  as  its  lakes.    The  far-fiuned  Mississippi  takes  iti 
humble  origin  from  Itasca  lake,  from  whose  pelluoid  waters  it  issaes  • 
rivulet  of  but  a  few  feet  in  width,  and  first  meandering  in  a  north  east  di- 
rection through  a  number  of  small  lakes,  to  receive  their  tribute,  it  tom 
to  the  south,  and  pursues  its  lordly  way  to  its  far  distant  exit  in  the  Golf 
of  Mexico,  laving  in  its  course  the  shores  of  9  States  and  1  Territ<ur7. 
About  800  miles  of  its  length  are  included  within  Minnesota,  o£  which 
600  are  navigable  for  steamboats;  200  below  the  Falls  of  St  Antkon;, 
and  400  above;  with  two  interruptions,  however,  at  Sauk  rapids  and 
Little  falls.    The  Rum  and  St.  Croix,  tributaries  of  the  Mississipid^ 
drain  the  south-east  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  the  Red  river  the  nortk- 
em,  passing  off  into  Hudson's  bay.    It  is  the  outlet  of  Traverse,  OtterUi^ 
Rod,  and  several  smaller  lakes.    It  has  i^  course  of  about  500  9^^ 
wiUun  Minnesota,  though  it  does  not  flow  directly  north  more  than  200 
miles  in  that  distance.    The  Lake  Superior  slope  is  principally  di^ooi 
by  the  St  Louis  and  its  bntnohes,  snd  bv  the  outlets  of  thatasri^tf 
•mall  lakes  that  form  the  north-east  bounjaiy  of  Minnesotiu    Tha  tf^ 
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Tallej  formed  by  the  slopes  of  Goteaa  des  Prairies  and  the  Coteau  du 
Bois,  is  drained  bj  the  St.  Peter's  or  Minnesota  and  its  tributaries. 
This  river  runs  first  in  a  south-east,  and  then  in  a  north-east  course,  with  a 
total  length  of  from  400  to  500  miles,  and  in  navigable  for  steamers.  Ita 
principal  branch  is  the  Blue  Earth  or  Mankato  river.  The  St.  Peter's,, 
with  the  Crow  Wing  and  Crow  rivers,  are  the  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  from  the  west.  The  Riviere  k  Jacques  (reeVe-air'  ah 
shak)  and  the  Sioux  are  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Missouri  from  this 
Territory.  They  both  have  an  almost  south  course,  the  former  being  about 
600,  and  the  latter  350  miles  long.  Nearly  the  whole  western  boundary 
is  washed  by  the  Missouri,  which  opens  the  western  part  of  the  Territory 
to  the  commerce  of  the  great  Mississippi  valley.  The  rivers  of  Min- 
nesota abound  in  small  falls  and  rapids,  which,  while  they  interrupt' 
iDavigation,  furnish  extensive  water-power.  The  St.  Croix  is  navigable 
to  Stillwater  for  large  boats,  and  for  small  ones  to  the  falls ;  the  Minnesota 
%o  Traverse  des  Sioux,  and  at  high  water  100  miles  further ;  the  St. 
Louis  20  miles  for  large  vessels,  and  the  Red  river  in  nearly  all  parts 
for  cither  Durham  boats  or  steamboats.  The  Blue  Earth,  Rum,  Elk, 
and  others  are  navigable  from  50  to  100  miles  for  steamboats  of  light 
draught  and  flat  boats. 

Objects  op  Interest  to  Tourists. — If  we  except  cataracts  of  the 
tfrst  magnitude  and  high  mountains,  Minnesota  presents  as  great  a 
Variety  of  natural  objects  of  interest  as  any  portion  of  our  widely-ex- 
tended domain.  The  traveler  enters  her  Territory,  ascending  the  Mis- 
sissippi, amid  beautiful  islands,  (one  of  which.  Mountain  island,  is  428 
feet  high,)  and  between  cliffs  of  sandstone  and  masnesian  limeFtone 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  from  300  to  500  feet.  Soon  he  passes  into  that 
beautiful  expansion  of  the  river  named  Lake  Pepin,  on  the  east  bank  of 
Irhich  he  has  Maiden's  rock,  400  feet  high;  and  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake,  La  Grange  mountain,  a  headland  about  330  feet 
above  the  lake,  180  of  which,  at  the  base,  is  sandstone,  capped  with 
Inagnesian  limes'one.  As  he  proceeds,  continuing  his  ascending  voyage^ 
the  traveler  arrives  at  the  famed  St.  Anthony's  falls,  less  celebrated  on 
Recount  of  their  perpendicular  pitch  (only  16 i  feet)  than  for  their  ac- 
complishments of  wild  scenery  and  their  geological  interest.  The  falls 
^re  divided  by  an  island,  as  at  Niagara,  the  greater  portion  of  the  water 

Sassing  on  the  western  side,  which  is  310  yards  wide.  The  entire 
escent,  including  the  rapids,  is  58  feet  in  .^''0  rods.  St.  Anthony's 
fklKi  will  no  doubt  one  day  become  a  Western  Lowell,  indeed  its  capa- 
l)ilities  as  a  manufacturing  site  far  transcend  those  of  the  town  named, 
when  the  wants  of  the  country  shall  call  them  into  requisition.  Foun- 
tain caVe,  2  or  8  miles  above  St  Paul,  is  an  excavation  in  the  white 
tttndstoue,  which  opens  by  an  arched  entrance  25  feet  wide  and  20  high, 
into  a  chamber  150  feet  long  and  20  wide,  along  the  center  of  which 
jdides  a  rivulet,  which  may  be  heard  from  its  inner  and  hidden  recesses 
tlasbing  down  in  small  cascades.     The  passage  becomes  verv  narrow  as 

En  proceed  up  the  channel,  occasionally  opening  into  small  chambers. 
r.  Seymour  advanced  nearly  1,000  feet  within  the  cave  without  reach- 
ing Its  termination.    Brown's  falh  are  in  a  narrow  stream,  the  outlet 
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of  several  small  lakes  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  They  have 
perpendicular  descent  of  50  feet;  and  including  smaller  falls  and  rapidi 
100  feet.  Pilot  knob^  near  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  St 
Peter's,  is  an  elevation  of  262  feet^  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  and  the  two  rivers  near  whose  junction  it  stands 
The  St.  Croix  fiills  or  rapids,  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth,  have  a 
descent  of  nearly  50  feet  in  300  yards ;  but  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  scene  consists  in  the  perpendicular  walls  of  trap-rook  throuch 
which  the  river  has  forced  its  way,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  rapi£, 
and  through  which  it  rushes  with  great  velocity,  forming  eddies  and 
whirlpoob.  At  this  place,  40  or  50  feet  above  the  river,  port-holes,  20 
to  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  15  to  20  deep,  have  been  worn  by  the  aoticD 
of  the  water.  This  pass  is  called  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix.  Tlie 
Sioux  river  "breaks  through  a  remarkable  formation  of  massive  quarts, 
which  crosses  it  perpendicularly,"  at  the  Great  bend,  in  about  43®  SC 
north  latitude,  and  forms  a  series  of  falls  and  rapids,  one  of  which  ii 
21  feet,  another  18,  and  a  third  10  feet  in  perpendicular  pitch.  The 
entire  descent  in  400  yards  is  100  feet.  Minnesota  shares  with  Wis- 
consin in  the  falls  and  rapids  of  the  St.  Louis  river,  another  picturesque 
and  romantic  display  of  nature's  works — ^for  a  description  of  which,  see 
Wisconsin.  The  rivers  of  Minnesota  are  filled  with  picturesque  rapids 
and  small  falls,  and  often  bordered  with  perpendicular  biufis  of  lime  and 
sandstone,  or  gently  sloping  hills  that  gracefully  recede  from  the  water. 
This  region  is  the  paradise  of  a  hunter:  its  prairies  and  forests  are  tin 
home  of  many  wild  animals,  and  in  its  rivers  and  lakes  swim  great 
varieties  of  fish. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  this  Territory  is  severe,  especially  in  thf 
northern  part.  At  the  Pembina  settlement,  under  the  49th  piuidlel  d 
latitude,  the  cold  is  frequentlv  so  great  as  to  freeze  quicksilver.  Aoooid* 
ing  to  observations  kept  by  the  officers  stationed  there  in  January,  1847, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  from  three  observations  a  day,  it 
9  A.  M.,  and  3  and  9  p.  m.,  was  12]^^  below  zero ;  and  the  greatest  coU 
48^  below  the  same  point.  The  average  of  66  days'  observations  me 
22 i^  below  zero;  and  the  highest  point  reached  in  the  month  of  Januaiy, 
80^  above  zero.  The  hottest  day  m  the  month  of  July  was  96^,  showii^ 
a  range  of  144^  between  the  greatest  cold  and  greatest  heat.  From  thf 
17th  of  June  to  the  17th  of  July,  1848,  the  mean  temperature  was  69^. 
Even  as  late  as  in  the  latter  weeks  of  March,  and  as  early  as  in  November, 
the  thermometer  often  falls  below  zero.  Observations  made  at  St.  Paars, 
in  latitude  44^  56'  north,  in  December,  January,  and  February,  of  tk 
winter  of  1850-'51,  gave  the  following  result :  Clear  days,  22 ;  variable^ 
45 ;  cloudy,  23 ;  rain,  5 ;  snow,  24;  and  hail,  1.  Greatest  hieht  of  the 
mercury,  47^ ;  lowest  point,  32^  5'  below  zero ;  average  of  the  winter, 
15^  23'.  81  days  the  mercury  was  at  or  above  freezing,  and  37  davi 
below  zero.  The  coldest  day,  (January  30,)  it  was  20^  ^low ;  and  ne 
mildest,  (February  25,)  36^  6'  above  zero.  Winds,  north-north-westy 
50  days ;  south-east  to  east-north-east,  20  days ;  variable,  20  days.  Tbe 
amount  of  rainy  days  this  winter  is  stated  as  unusually  hurge,  from  which 
the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  inferred.    The  earli^t  olosing  of 
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the  naYigation  by  ioe,  between  1844  and  1850,  was  JN'ovember  8 ;  the 
ktest,  December  8.  The  earliest  opening  in  the  same  period,  was 
March  31 ;  ^e  latest,  April,  19.  The  climate  of  Minnesota,  in  some 
parts,  is  too  severe  for  Indian  com,  but  the  dryness  and  steadiness  of  the 
cold  faTor  wheat  and  other  winter  grains. 

Soil  and  Pboduotions. — The  soil  of  Minnesota  yaries  greatly.  In 
the  yalleys  of  the  rivers  it  is  mostly  excellent,  especially  in  those  of  the 
St.  Peter's,  and  of  ^e  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  in  the  south-east  part 
of  the  Territory.  Above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  with  the  exception  of 
the  river  alluvions  and  some  prairie  land,  the  country  is  generally  covered 
with  drift,  interspersed  with  marshes,  too  wet  for  cultivation;  but  the 
elevated  portion  is  often  much  of  it  of  tolerable  fertility,  though  inferior 
to  the  calcareous  lands  of  the  river-bottoms,  and  not  unfrequently  covered 
with  dwarf  timber.  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  *Hhe  general  agricul- 
tural character  of  the  Red  river  country  is  excellent.  The  principal 
drawbacks  are  occasional  protracted  droughts  during  jthe  midsummer 
months,  and  during  the  spring  freshets,  which  ^m  time  to  time  overflow 
large  tracts  of  low  prairie,  especially  near  the  Great  bend.''  According 
to  Governor  Eamsay,  wherever  the  test  has  been  made,  Minnesota  pro- 
duces corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  equal  in  qualify  to  that  produced  in 
any  State  in  the  Union,  and  in  quantity  such  as  to  astonish  those  who 
have  been  familiar  even  with  the  nch  bottom-lands  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
The  nutritious  wild  rice,  strawberries,  currants,  plums,  cranberries,  grapes, 
and  crab-apples  are  indigenous.  According  to  the  census  of  1850,  there 
were  5,035  acres  of  land  only  under  cultivation,  but  as  the  population  is 
now  (1853)  probably  more  than  treble  what  it  was  at  that  period,  this  will* 
be  a  very  uufair  representation  of  the  present  agricultural  condition  of 
the  Territory.  In  the  year  of  the  national  census,  there  were  produced 
1,401  bushels  of  wheat;  125  of  rye ;  16,725  of  Indian  com  ]  30,582  of 
oats  I  10,002  of  peas  and  beans  ;  21,145  of  Irish  potatoes ;  200  of  sweet 
potatoes;  1,216  of  barlev;  515  of  buckwheat;  2,019  tons  of  hay;  86 
pounds  of  wool ;  5,100  oi  butter ;  2,950  of  maple-sugar ;  80  of  beeswax 
and  honey.  Value  of  live  stock,  192,859 ;  of  market  produce,  1150 ;  and 
of  slaughtered  animals,  |2,840. 

Fo&ssT  TREES.^Part8  of  Minnesota  are  densely  timbered  with  pine 
forests,  and  the  ridges  of  the  drift  districts  with  small  pine,  birch,  aspen, 
maple,  ash,  elm,  hemlock,  firs,  poplar,  and  basswood.  In  the  swamps 
between  the  ridges,  the  tamarack,  cedar^  and  cypress  are  found ;  whfla 
the  river  bottoms  furnish  a  good  growth  of  oak,  aspen,  soft  maple,  baas- 
wood,  ash,  birch,  white  ifalnut,  linden,  and  elm.  Much  of  this  timber 
on  the  poorer  ridges,  and  in  some  of  the  marshes,  is  of  rather  a  dwarf 
character.  On  the  Bum,  St.  Croix,  and  Pine  rivers,  there  are  extensive 
forests  of  pine.  According  to  Professor  Owen,  '^  a  belt  of  forest  crosses 
Minnesota  in  latitude  44®  30',  which  is  remarkable  for  its  unusual  body 
of  timber,  in  a  country  otherwise  but  scantily  timbered."  Bond  says, 
"  there  are  80  miles  of  solid  pine  timber  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi, 
below  Pokeffamin  falls."  Taken  as  a  whole,  Minnesota  can  scarcely  oe 
oallod  a  weO-wooded  country.    But  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  weat^ 
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whdn  the  prairies  are  protected  from  fire,  a  growth  of  jronng  timher  looi 
fprings  up. 

Animals. — MiDoesota  has  always  heen  a  fayorite  haotmg  ground  of 
ifae  Indians,  and  vast  herds  of  huffalo,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  and  other  game 
still  roam  over  the  plains  west  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  and  the  Bed 
river.  Deer,  black  bear,  antelope,  wolverine,  otter,  mu^krat,  mink,  mar> 
tin,  wolf,  and  racoon  abound,  and  the  mooze  and  griEslj  bear  are  ooet- 
sionallj  met  with.  The  prairies  are  frequented  by  grouse,  pheasanti, 
and  partridges,  and  the  streams  by  wild  ducks  and  geese.  The  otW 
bifds  are  hawks,  buzzards,  harriers,  owls,  quails,  plovers,  larks,  and  i 
great  variety  of  small  birds.  Among  the  water  fowl  are  the  pelicaa, 
tern,  hooded  sheldrake,  bustard,  broadbill,  ruffle-headed  duck,  wood  daek| 
teal,  wild  goose,  and  loon.  Both  the  golden  and  bald  eagles  are  oeo- 
sionally  met  with.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fine  fish,  among  whick 
are  the  b:iss,  cap,  sunfish,  pickerel,  pike,  catfish,  whitefish,  sncker,  miake^ 
longe,  and  trout. 

MANUFACTUREB.^r-There  are  great  capabilities  in  the  innumenbk 
rivers  of  Minnesota,  with  their  falls  and  rapids,  for  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. At  present  the  conversion  of  her  pine  forests  into  boards,  scantl- 
ing, etc.,  constitutes  the  principal  manufacture  of  this  new  and  flourishing 
Territory. 

Internal  lMt>ltoy£MEMTs. — ^These,  of  course,  are  as  yet  confined  (s 
opening  common  and  military  roads.  In  the  settlement  of  a  new  eottntrji 
the  emigrants  naturally  first  locate  on  the  great  rivers,  and  a  considertUe 
time  elapses  before  they  need  any  other  highway  than  these  rivers  thej- 
'aelves  and  short  roads  leading  to  them.  The  best  lands  of  Minnesota  ire 
on  her  two  great  navigable  rivers,  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Peter's ;  and  tb 
first  acts  of  internal  improvement  needed  by  this  Territory  will  he  the 
removal  of  some  obstructions  in  these  streams.  It  is  among  the  proba- 
bilities that  the  great  Pacific  Eailway  may  traverse  this  region,  as  engineert 
Me  now  ezaminiDff  the  feasibilities  of  a  northern  route. 

CoMMEROB. — Mittnesota  has  the  advantage  of  two  outlets  for  her  pro* 
iiMts ;  ene  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  to  every  portion  of  the  MissisBinB 
valley ;  and  the  other  by  way  of  Lake  Superior,  with  the  Lake  States  am 
with  the  east.  The  great  export  of  this  Territory  is  her  lumber,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1850-*51,  21,000,000  feet  were  cut  on  the  St.  Croix  and  iti 
tributaries.  The  same  region  would  send,  it  was  calculated,  60,000,000 
feet  to  market  in  1853 ;  and  this  portion  of  the  tmde  of  Minnesota  most 
inerease  in  a  rapid  ratio  with  the  settlement  of  its  own  waste  lands,  and  of 
the  lower  country.  In  1841,  according  to  Mr.  Prescott*s  register  at  Font 
Snelling,  40  steamboats  arrived  frurn  below,  48  in  1845,  24  in  1846, 47 
in  1847,  63  in  1848,  85  in  1849,  and  102  in  1850.  The  Mississipi  rim 
was  opeb  for  navigation,  or  the  first  boat  arrived,  in  the  years  1841,-'45. 
-'46,  -48,  -'49,  and  1850,  respectively,  on  the  20th  of  March,  6th  of 
April,  3l6t  of  March,  7th  of  April,  9th  of  April,  and  19th  of  April;  and 
the  river  closed,  id  the  same  years,  on  the  23d  and  26th  of  Kovemher, 
and  on  the  4th,  7th,  and  Ist  of  December.  The  foragn  exports  tat 
1851-'52  amounted  to  |1,207. 

KnucATiON. — ^Minnesota  has  a  publio  system  of  free  schoob,  whidi  if 
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UMler  tlie  geii«nil  direetion  of  a  saperintenclent  of  oomm<m  aofaools,  and 
tke  loeal  superritiaii  of  trustees.  Every  township  oontainiiig  not  lest 
than  ftve  £imilies  is  considered  a  school  district.  These  school  trastees 
are  elected  every  year,  and  a  minority  of  the  veters  may  levy  a  tax  not 
to  •xoeed  $600  a  year.  A  oomnty  tax  is  also  levied  for  school  purposes, 
of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent^  on  die  act  vo^orsm  amount  of  the  assessment 
roll«  made  hy  the  county  asseescws :  also  15  per  oent^  of  all  moneys  raised 
by  licenses  of  spirituous  Kquors,  and  on  all  ines  for  criminal  aets.  <' An 
not  to  incorporate  the  Umiyersity  of  Minnesota/^  was  passed  February  25, 
1851.  This  institution  is  to  oouisi  of  five  d^mrteents,  namely,,  of 
Boien^,  literature,  and  art;  of  laws;  of  medicine;  of  agricultare,  and 
o£  Momentary  instruction.  Twelve  regents  appointed  by  the  LegisUlure 
manage  its  nMaAn.  It  is  located  at  St.  AnUK>ny.  The  prooeeds  ef  aU 
lands  granted  by  the  United  States  go  to  form  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 
support  of  die  UnirerBity.  Congress  has  gnmted  two  townships  of  land 
for  this  purpose  already. 

Public  Ii«stitvtionb — A  Penitentiary,  loeated  at  Stillwater,  is  the 
only  otlwr  institution,  besides  the  University,  of  a  strieily  Tenritorial  oba- 
laoter.  A  Historical  Society  was  established  at  St  Paul  in  1840,  which 
annually  pubMshes  its  transactions. 

PoPOUtTloir.'— The  commencement  of  the  settlement  of  this  Territory 
is  quite  recent ;  and,  at  the  United  States  census  of  1850,  there  were  Mily 
0,077  inhabitants;  of  whom  3,695  were  white  males,  2,348  white  females, 
21  free  colored  males,  and  18  free  eolored  females^  Gh>^emor  Bamsay 
estimated  the  Indian  population  in  1852,  at  25,000.  The  number  of  i^ 
milies  in  1850  was  1,016,  occupying  1,002  dwellings.  Of  the  population, 
except  Indians,  1,586  were  born  in  the  Territory,  2,511  in  the  different 
States  of  the  Union,  84  in  Eksgland,  271  in  Ireland,  41  in  Scotland  and 
Wales,  1,417  in  British  America,  141  in  Germany,  29  in  France,  65  in 
other  countries,  and  22  whose  places  of  birth  were  unknown ;  giving  about 
33  per  cent,  of  foreign  birth.  In  the  year  ending  June  1, 1850,.  there 
occurred  30  deaths,  or  about  5  in  every  one  thousand  persons.  In  the 
oensiK  returns,  no  dea^  dumb,  or  blind,  and  but  1  idiot  Mid  1  insane  was 
reported.  Populatiou  to  the  Mjjuiire  mile  only  .04.  Of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, ^40  were  ennged  in  agriculture,  599  were  labeiers,  126  lumber^ 
men,  207  hunters,  396  me<^anics  and  manmfactuvers,  208  merehante  and 
traders,  9  engaged  in  internal  commerce,  and  77  in  the  learned  profess- 
ions. So  rapid  and  constant  has  been  the  influx  ef  emigratien  into  this 
Territory  since  the  taking  of  the  naii<mal  census^  that  the  population  in 
18M  was  estimated  at  35,000  civilised  inhabitants. 

Oditwtibs. — Minnesota  is  divided  into  20  eeundes,  vis. :  Benton,  Blue 
Earth,  Cass,  Chicago,  Dakotah,  Fillmore,  Ooedhne,  Hennepin,  Itasca, 
Ksfasia,  Le  Sueur,  Nicollet,  Pieree,  Pembina,  Eamsay,  Rice»  Scott,  SIbleyi 
WfMbashaw^  and  Washington.  Mankatah  and  Wahnahta  have  been  oblite* 
rated  since  1850.  Capital,  St.  Paul.  The  principul  towns  are  St  Paul, 
population  in  1854  estimated  at  5,000;  and  St.  Anthony's,  2,000.  Still- 
water, St.  Croix,  and  Wabasha  are  the  other  important  places. 

OoTSRNMBNT. — ^Thc  Govemor  is  appointed  bv  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years ;  salary,  $2,500.  The  LegisUture  consists 
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of  a  CouQoil,  oomposed  of  9  members,  and  a  House  of  BepreseniatiTea. 
of  18  members,  both  ekoted  by  the  people,  the  former  for  2  years,  aad 
the  latter  anoually.  The  number  of  oounoilmen  may  be  iaoreaiod  to  15, 
and  of  the  representatiyes  to  39.  The  judioiary  consists  of  a  snprome, 
district,  and  probate  oourts.  The  Territory  sends  a  delegate  to  the  B&- 
tional  House  of  BepresentatiTea,  who  may  ^)eak,  but  not  rote. 

HiBTOBY. — ^Minnesota  is  said  to  have  been  first  risited  by  white  men 
in  the  person  of  two  free  traders  in  the  year  1654 ;  who,  on  their  retnra 
to  Montreal,  two  years  afterward,  gave  such  glowing  desoriptkniB  of  tho 
country  as  to  induee,  not  only  traders  and  trappers,  but  Jesuit  missioDuies 
to  visit  the  country.  To  the  latter  are  we  indebted  for  the  first  printed 
records  of  Minnesota.  The  present  Territory  of  Minnesota  foroMd  put 
of  the  original  Louisiana  Territory,  as  purchaaed  from  France  in  1803. 
The  eastern  portion  formed  a  pare  of  the  French  poesessiens,  which  ven 
surrendered  to  the  Buglish  at  the  peaoe  of  1763,  and  subeequentlj  by 
the  latter  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  after  the  obse  of  tk 
B«f  olution.  During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  (in  1805,)  iq 
exploring  expedition,  under  G^ieral  Pike,  traversed  the  country.  The 
first  fort^eation  of  the  United  States  within  the  present  limits  of  Min- 
nesota was  located  at  Fort  Snellinff,  which  has  been  occupied  by  an  A]B^ 
rican  garrison  ever  since  1819.  With  the  exception  of  the  British  set- 
tlement at  PembiBa,  which  was  net  tiien  known  to  be  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  Staets,  no  settlement  were  made  in  this  Territory  till  about 
1846.  In  1849  it  was  organized  into  a  territorial  gOYemment.  It  lus 
successively  formed  parts  of  the  Missouri,  North-Weat,  Wisoonsin,  aid 
Iowa  Territories. 

St.  Paul,  a  fiourkhing  city,  port  of  entry,  capitol  of  Mbnesota  Ter- 
ritoiTy  and  seat  of  justice  oc  Biunsey  oounty,  on  the  left  bank  of  <he  Missis- 
aippi,  2,070  miles  fh>m  its  mouth,  and  9  miles  by  land  below  the  Falls  of 
Bt.  Anthony.  Latitude,  44"^  iV  46"  north,  longitude,  93''  6'  west  It 
is  situated  on  a  bluff  70  or  80  feet  high,  and  presents  a  strikiDg  mt 
from  the  rivw.  The  hUls  or  blufb  whion  partly  encircle  the  town  abooBd 
in  excellent  spiWs.  It  is  at  the  head  of  steamboat  narigation,  and  is 
a  plaoe  of  active  business.  It  was  first  settled  about  1840,  and  in  1849, 
it  contained  1  chtureh,  2  printing  ofices,  3  hotels,  10  stores,  4  warehouses, 
2  drug  storas,  and  1  si^ool-h(nse.  A  fine  state-house  150  feet  long  and 
53  fi»et  wide,  surmounted  by  a  handsome  dome,  has  recently  been  erected. 
St.  Paul  new  oontsbs  6  or  6  ehurches,  4  hotels,  2  or  3  printing  offioes, 
1  book  stor^  2  drug  stores,  »imerous  other  stores,  and  ser^  mt 
mills.  The  value  of  the  business  of  the  town  increased  from  tl81,000 
U  1649,  to  141,579,500  in  1854.  Of  the  ktter  amount,  |8,5d6,000 
shows  the  extent  of  its  banking  business,  9489,000  the  forwarding  and 
commission  business,  1251,000  the  dry  goods,  and  244,500  the  groeeiy 
bumness.  The  Baldirin  sohool  of  this  place  is  a  well-oondueted  aod 
flourishing  institutien.  Population  in  1850, 1,294;  in  1654^  estiiuited 
at  6,000. 
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Lake  Sttpibiob  presents  an  area  of  32,000  square  miles.  It  lies 
between  the  46  and  49  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the  84^  and  92"^ 
of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich.  Its  greatest  length  is  400  miles.  Its 
greatest  breadth  from  Grand  Island  to  Neepigon  bay  is  160  miles.  The 
surface  of  the  lake  is  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
but  its  bottom  is  300  feet  below ;  for  it  has  a  mean  depth  of  900  feet. 
The  French,  who  were  the  first  explorers  of  Lake  Superior,  fancifullj 
described  it  as  a  watery  bow,  of  which  the  southern  shore  was  the 
string,  and  Keweenaw  point,  the  arrow.  The  lake  discharges  through 
the  St.  Mair's  strait  into  Lake  Huron,  which  occupies  a  lower  level  by 
44  feet  and  §  inches.  The  strait  is  about  70  miles  long,  but  it  is  divided 
into  two  sections  by  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  15  miles  below  Lake  Supe- 
rior. The  lower  section  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats,  and  vessels 
drawing  6  feet  of  water.  This  section  contains  4  large  islands  and 
several  smaller  ones ;  but  the  principal  channel — the  westerly  one — is 
nearly  a  mile  in  width.  The  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  or  more  properly, 
rapids,  are  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  having  a  fall  in  that 
distance,  of  21  feet  and  10  inches.  The  two  sections  are  now  united  by 
a  steamboat  and  ship  canal. 

Following  along  the  indentations  of  the  southern  shore,  around  the 
westerly  extremity  of  the  lake,  to  Arrow  river,  opposite  to  Isle  Royale, 
will  give  the  extreme  length  of  the  American  coast  which  can  not  be 
muok  less  than  1,000  miles;  a  part  of  which  is  in  Michigan,  part 
in  Wisconsin,  and  part  in  Minnesota.  Lake  Superior  is  walled  in 
by  rocks,  which,  in  some  places,  are  piled  in  mountain  masses  upon  the 
very  shore.  The  waves  dash  against  precipices  and  beetling  crags,  that 
threaten  the  unfortunate  manner,  in  a  storm  upon  a  lee  shore,  with 
almost  inevitable  destruction.  There  is  tolerable  anchorage  at  the  head 
of  St.  Mary's  strait  Keweenaw  point  has  2  sheltering  bays,  vis: 
Oopper  harbor  and  Eagle  harbor.  Protection  may  be  found  from  the 
Buxfj  under  the  lee  of  the  Apostle  islands,  at  La  Points.  St.  Louis 
river,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  is  a  good  harbor;  but  the  best  harbors  are 
aiforded  by  the  indentations  of  the  shores  of  Isle  Eoyale. 

**  Owing  to  the  lofty  crags  which  surround  Lake  Superior,  the  windSp 
sweeping  over  the  lake,  impigne  upon  its  surface  so  abruptly  as  to  raise 
a  peculiarly  deep  and  combing  sea,  which  is  extremely  dangerous  to  boats 
and  small  craft.  It  is  not  safe,  on  this  account,  to  venture  fttr  out  into 
the  lake  in  bateaux ;  and,  hence,  voyages  generally  hug  the  shore,  in 
Older  to  be  able  to  take  land,  in  case  of  sudden  storms.    During  the 
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months  of  June,  July,  and  Angnst,  tlie  navigation  of  the  laVe  is  ordi- 
narily aafe ;  but  after  the  middle  of  September,  great  caution  is  required 
in  navigating  its  waters ;  and  boatmen  of  experience  never  venture  far 
from  land,  or  atttempt  long  traverses  across  the  bays.  The  boats  sre 
always  dfawn  far  up  on  the  land  «t  ^very  camping-plaice  for  the  uglit 
lest  they  shonld  be  stav^  to  pieces  by  the  surf,  whch  h  Kable,  at  uj 
moment,  to  rise  and  beat  with  great  fury  upon  the  beeches." 

One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  the -lake  is  the  sudden  and  io 
explicable  heaving  and  swelling  of  its  waters,  when  the  air  is  still.  Mr. 
Scqoolcraft,  who  passed  over  I^ke  Superior,  in  1820,  thus  describes  it: 
''Although  it  was  calm,  and  had  been  so  all  day,  save  a  light  breeiefar 
a  couple  of  hours  after  leavipg  the  Ontonagon,  the  waters  near  the  slion 
were  in  a  perfect  rage,  heaving  and  lashing  upon  the  rocks  in  a  manna 
which  rendered  it  difficult  to  land.  At  ti^e  same  time,  scarce  a  breatli 
of  air  was  stirring,  and  the  atmosphere  was  beautifully  serene.''  Now 
this  acitation  was  observed  at  the  close  of  the  day's  voyage,  whicli  hid 
carried  the  party  50  miles  from  the  Ontonagon,  and  the  sUght  breexe 
had  been  blowing  only  a  little  while  in  the  morning. 

Another  noticeable  feature  of  Lake  Superior  is  the  extraordinarj 
purity  and  transparency  of  the  water,  through  which  every  pebble  maj 
be  distinctly  seen  at  the  deptli  of  25  feet.  When  out  in  a  canoe  upon 
its  surface,  the  frail  vessel  does  not  seem  to  be  afloat  upon  a  watery  ele- 
ment, but  suspended  in  mid-air,  with  etherial  depths  around  and  below. 
Those  who  have  visited  Lake  George — ^the  world-famous  Horicon,  whose 
waters  were  at  one  time  carried  to  Bome  to  fill  the  Papal  fonts— and 
Lake  Superior,  affii:xn  that  the  latter  far  surpaa8e^  the  former  in  cleaniefls 
and  transparencv.  Indeed,  they  assure  i»  that,  often,  while  looking 
down  from  the  night  at  which  the  boat  seems  suspended,  the  head  will 
grow  diwjt  and  a  feeling  of  faintnesa  be  superinduced.  The  water  of 
Lake  Superior,  Jike  that  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie,  is  ''hard'' 
and  unfit  for  laundry  purposes,  without  a  previous  breaking  by  soda  or 
other  means*  This  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  that  it 
rolls  over  calcareous  beds  in  some,  part  of  its  course,  but  what  part  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained;  for  the  water  of  all  the  streams  and  Bjpnngs 
that  flow  into  the  lake,  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  is  founa  to  be 
*'s6ft,*'  and  so  entirely  free  from  earthy  or  other  foreign  matter,  "that 
the  daguerreotypist  finds  it  better  for  his  purposes  than  the  best  distilled 
water  of  the  chemist." 

Not  less  peculiar  is  the  atmosphere  afound  and  over  the  lake,  wkich 
plays  strange  1i^d  fantastic  tricks  ip  the  face  of  high  heaven,  seeming  to 
possess  a  life  and  spirit  strictly  in  unison  with  the  wonderful  expanse  of 
waters  that  lies  spread  but  below.    The  mirage  of  Lake  Superior  fills  the 

rtator  with  astonishment.  For  weeks  during  the  summer,  the  tiat- 
along  the  shores  of  this  inland  sea,  may  be  gratified  by  a  view  of  the 
most  curious  phantasmagoria — images  of  mountains  and  islands  being 
vividly  Jrepres^n ted  in  wl  their  outlines,  with  their  tufts  of  evergreen 
trees,  precipices,  and  rocky  pinnacles,  all  Inverted  in  the  air,  and  hangiDg 
high  oyer  &eir  terrestrial  originals,  and  then  again  repeated  upright  m 
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another  picture  directly  above  the  inverted  one.  Bock  harbor,  in  Ide 
Bojale,  18  the  most  noted  locality  for  obeerring  these  phantasmagoria. 
Bat  the  fnir<»g€  is  not  confined  to  any  pariioalar  pert  of  ^  lake.  Fre- 
qnently,  tlie  voyager,  long  before  he  Imui  hove  in  sight  of  land,  will  see 
tiie  coast  he  is  approaching  pictured  \xpou  the  skies  along  the  horison;  and 
after  the  real  shore  has  appeared,  three  views  9i  it  will  be  presented — 
two,  right  side  np,  aocordiag  to  the  older  of  creation;  and  the  middle* 
one  bottom  npward.  Vessels  will  appear  to  be  sailing  in  the  air,  points 
of  land  bent  up  at  right-angles,  and  the  snn  at  setting  twisted  into 
astonishing  shapes. 

The  skies  and  the  wateics  seem  to  faanaoniie  completely  together. 
While  the  sky  daguerreotypes  all  below,  iStte  water  catches  Uie  tints  of 
all  that  is  above,  and  the  ethereal  dome  is  eaverned  in  the  deep.  Mr. 
Jackson,  United  States  geologist,  savs  of  the  lake:  ^<The  color  of  the 
water,  effected  by  the  hues  of  the  sky,  and  holding  bo  sediment  to  dim 
its  transparency,  presents  deeper  tints  than  are  seen  on  the  lower 
lakes — deep  tints  of  blue,  green,  and  red  prevuling,  aeciU'ding  to  the 
color  of  the  sky  and  clouds.  I  have>  seen  at  sunset  the  surface  of  the 
lake  off  Isle  Boyale  of  a  deep-claret  color — a  <tint  much  richer  than  ever 
is  reflected  f^om  the  waten  of  other  lakes,  or  in  any  other  country  I 
have  visited." 

Lake  Superior,  unlike  Lake  Huron,  has  bat  fbw  islands.  The  largest 
of  these  are  Grand  island,  situated  near  the  southern  shore,  132 
miles  west  of  St.  Mary's,  and  represented  to  have  a  deep  and  land- 
locked harbor;  Middle  idand,  to¥rard  the  westerly  extremity  of  the 
lake,  near  the  group  of  Apostle  islands;  and  Lile  Boyale,  near  the 
northern  shore,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Isle  Boyale  is  about  40  miles  long,  and  averages  6  miles  in  width.  It 
is  a  most  interesting  island,  singularly  formed,  and  sending  out  long 
spits  of  rocks  into  the  lake  at  its  north-eastern  extremity ;  while  at 
its  south-western  end,  it  shelves  off  fiur  into  the  lake,  presenting 
slightly-inclined  beds  of  red  sandstone ;  the  tabular  Aeets  of  which, 
for  miles  from  the  coast,  are  barely  covered  with  water,  and  offer  dan- 
gerous shoals  and  reeft,  on  which  vessels,  and  even  boats,  would  be 
quickly  stranded,  if  they  endeavored  to  jpass  near  the  shore."  But 
igneous  rocks  constitute  the  rocky  basis  of  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
bland,  and  in  those  portions  of  it  where  these  exist,  the  shores  are  pre- 
cipitous. **  Bold  cliffs  of  columnar  trap  and  oastellated  rocks,  with 
mural  escarpments,  stemlv  present  themselves  to  the  surf,  and  defy  the 
storms.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  deep  close  to  their  very  shores,  andt 
the  largest  ship  might  in  many  places  lie  close  to  the  rocks,  as  at  an* 
artificial  pier." 

Isle  Boyale  eontams  a  great  number  of  beautiM  lakes,  the  krgest  of 
which  is  Siskawit  lake,  on  the  southern  side,  near  Siskawit  bay.  It  is 
also  surrounded  by  innumerable  small  islands,  which  cluster  close  to  its 
shores,  as  if  for  protection  from  the  waves.  Mr.  Jackson,  before  referred 
to,  gives  the  following  interesting  description  of  the  general  appearance 
of  isle  Boyale:  << Added  to  the  fimtas^c  irregularities  of  the  ooast  and 
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its  «Md6-lik«  hkuidi — the  abrupt  eleTation  of  the  hills  inland,  rising  Eke 
alflMsi  parpaa^^ovlar  walls  from  tke  shores  of  the  numerous  bcautifiil 
lakes  wnieQ  am  seaMered  tiooo^  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  cor- 
responding witk  liaea  of  the  mowitaan  upheaval — ^we  obserre  occasioQallj 
rude  erags  deiaohed  from  ihe  main  body  of  the  mountains,  and,  in  one 
place,  2  lofty  twin  towers^  standing  on  a  hillside,  and  rising  perpeDdi^ 
ularlj,  like  huge  ohimneys,  to  the  elevation  of  70  feet,  wbile  they  an 
surrounded  br  the  deep^green  foliage  of  the  primeval  forest." 

In  the  secluded  valleys  betweem  the  hills  of  the  Isle  Royale  then 
are  either  little  lakes,  or  swamps  filled  with  a  dense  growth  of  white 
oedars.  Upon  the  higher  faMnds,  the  timber  is  a  mixture  of  maple,  hireh, 
spruce,  fir,  and  pine  trees,  which  are  of  thrifty  growth,  and  will  afford 
both  timber  and  fuoL  The  soil  of  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  isIaDd 
is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  trap  rocks;  and  such  a  soil  is 
well-known  to  be  warm  and  fbrtile.  In  the  lowlands,  the  springs  from 
the  hills  will  keep  the  soil  cold  and  wet;  but  if  properly  drained,  there 
is  no  doubt  Uiose  lands  might  be  cultivated,  and  would  prodnce  good 
crops.  Indeed,  this  is  said  to  have  been  proved  in  the  vicinity  of  Roek 
harbor,  where  the  lowland  soil,  which  was  originally  covered  with 
swamp-muck,  is  now  drained  and  made  productive. 

In  the  deep  shadow  of  the  crags,  and  in  some  of  the  thick  swamps  of 
oedar,  it  is  said  that  perennial  ice  nas  been  found  upon  the  island;  and  on 
the  immediate  roeky  border  of  the  lake  shore,  the  influence  of  the  wintiy 
winds  from  the  lake  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  stunted  growth  (^ 
the  fir  and  spmee  trees,  that  |et  root  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Mr. 
Jackson  says :  ^  In  numerous  lastanoes,  we  were  able  to  witness  the  joint 
effects  of  cold  air  and  a  limited  supply  of  soil,  in  retarding  the  growth 
of  trees,  and  giving  the  wood  an  extremely  fine  texture.  Small  trees 
have  sprung  up,  having  all  the  appearance  of  age  which  the  dwarfed 
trees  raised  by  the  ingenious  Chinese  gardener  are  known  to  present 
Those  little  trees,  from  four  inches  to  a  foot  high,  are  covered  with  mosses 
like  old  trees,  and  the  tiny  stem  presents  in  its  bark  and  wood,  the 
difiisrent  layers,  representing  many  seasons.  In  cutting  through  these 
little  tiees,  they  were  found,  in  some  instanees,  to  possess  40  different 
annual  ringa;  and  the  wood-  was  nearly  as  hard  as  boxwood,  and  as 
fine!'* 

Bock  harbor,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  north-easterly  end  of  Isle 
Boyale,  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  haven  on  Lake  Superior.  The 
bay  extends  abowt  4  miles  up  into  the  island.  The  water  is  deep 
enoogh  for  any  vessels,  and  the  harbor  is  perfectly  sheltered  from  eyeij 
wind.  Around  ks  entrance  are  numerous  islands,  that  stand  like  so 
many  rocky  castles  to  break  the  heavy  surges  of  the  lake.  "In  some  re- 
rspeots  it  resembles  the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  Procida,  Capri,  and  Isehia  at  its 
entrance :  but  no  modern  volcano  completes  the  back-ground  of  the 
picture,  though  there  must  at  one  time  have  been  greater  eruptions  theie 
than  ever  took  plaoe  in  Italy." 

Lake  Superior  is  fbd  by  about  eighty  streams,  which  are  Tepresaatw 
to  be  not  navigable,  except  for  canoes^  owing  to  the  falls  and  ri^ids  witfi 
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wluoli  thej  abooBd.  The  priseifMl  onei  ibkt  flow  through  Ameriean 
territory  are  the  Si.  Loaia,  Moatreal^  Preeqae  isle,  Anem,  Little  Mon- 
treal, Ont^oa^on,  Eagle,  SturgaoA,  Hwmi^  Dead^  Oavp,  Ohooolate,  La 
Prairie,  Two- hearted,  and  Teqnamenoa  riiera.  The  latfeab  of  these  are 
the  Ontonagon  and  Sturgeon  riyers,  which,  by  the  remoyal  of  some  oh- 
Btr actions  at  their  mouths,  and  the  construction  of  piers  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  bars,  might  be  oonyerted  into  excellent  and  spacious 
harbors,  in  the  immediate  yicinity  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  mines, 
where  Uie  want  of  safe  anchorage  is  now  severely  felt ;  as  at  Eagle  har- 
bor^ for  instance,  where  the  propellers  have  to  cast  anchor  over  a  hun- 
dreded  yards  out,  and  the  copper  intended  £or  shtpmeiit  ins  to  be  first 
placed  on  board  of  a  scow,  on  whioh  passengers  also  take  a  position,  and 
then  floated  out  to  the  propellers.  The  copper  is  raised  on  board  by 
means  of  a  crane,  which  is  stationary  upon  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

The  Twin  river^  or  Two-hearted  river,  as  it  is  called  by  the  traders, 
consists  in  the  union  of  two  separate  streams,  near  the  point  of  its 
outlet.  Ik  empties  into  the  lake  72  miles  westward  of  St  Mary*s.  A 
short  distance  beyond  Grand  island,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream 
known  as  Laughing-fish  river,  a  curious  flux  and  reflux  of  the  water  is 
maintained,  similar  to  the  tide:)  of  the  ocean.  At  the  mouth  of  Chocolate 
river,  there  is  a  large  bay  setting  up  deep  into  the  shore,  which  requires 
a  day's  caQoe-travelto  circumnavigate  it.  Just  beyond  that,  the  traveler 
will  first  strike  the  old  crystaline  rocks,  or  primitive  formation.  From 
hence,  for  2  days'  travel  to  Huron  bay,  the  shores  presents  a  conti- 
nuous series  of  rough,  conical  peaks,  which  are  noted  for  immense  bodies 
of  iron  ore,  chiefly  in  the  condition  of  iron  glanoe,  from  which  the  exten- 
eive  iron  works  of  Carp  river,  seated  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  are 
yielding  such  fine  blooms.  Continuing  on  westward  acrosa  Keweenaw 
Day^  the  canoe  voyager  will  enter  Portage  lake,  embosomed  near  the 
base  of  Keweenaw  point,  and,  with  a  short  portage,  will  reaeh  the  lake 
west  of  the  point  without  the  toil  and  distance  of  ciroumnavigating  it. 
And,  in  doing  so,  he  will  observe  that  the  geology  of  the  country  hat 
become  entirely  changed.  He  will  have  passed  into  the  midst  of  ft 
region  of  trap-dike — the  sreat  copper-bearing  rook  of  Lake  Superior. 
Passing  onward  along  the  lake,  the  dim-blue  outlines  of  the  Porcupine 
mountains  will  rise  to  view  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  directly  ahead* 
These  mountains,  on  a  dear  day,  may  be  seen  from  a  distanoe  of  sixty 
miles.  Soon  the  voyager  will  be  seen  traversing  the  entranee  of  Little 
Salmon,  Graverod,  Misery,  and  Firesteel  rivers,  to  the  mostk  of  Ontonagon 
river,  where  a  large  body  of  water  eaters  the  lake ;  bnt  the  month  of  the 
river  is  very  much  obstructed  by  a  sand-bar.  There,  likewise,  may  be 
observed  another  of  those  curious  refluxes,  where  the  water,  impeded  aad 
damned  up  by  gales,  reacts  with  unusual  force. 
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The  foUowm^  tahh  of  duiancet  it  made  vp  from  the  eiaiementt  o/voy* 
open,  cmd  %$  mpfoeed  to  he  exctpgerated  2y  about  one-third,  as  thai 
clam  of  men  aho€^  pride  themeebm  on  ffomg  long  dutoMeee.  Ifin 
theleeij  ike  iahU  mmf  he  ofvohmi 
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In  orossiBg  the  St.  Mary's  Btndt,  from  Point  amx  Pins  to  Point  IroqvoiSi 
the  first  view  of  Lake  Superior  is  to  be  had,  affording  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  prospects  in  t^e  world.  The  St.  Mary's  riyer  passes  out  of  the 
lake  between  twe  prominent  eapes,  tiz  :  Oros  cape  and  Point  Iroquois 
The  Ibrmer  rises  np  in  high,  Darren  peaks,  of  hornblende  rock;  the 
latter  eonsists  of  elevated  masses  of  red  sandstone,  eoTered  with  a  dense 
forest. 

The  La  Qrand  Sables  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  lake  coast.  The 
shore  consists  of  *'  seyeral  heavy  strata  of  the  drift  era,  reaching  a  hight 
of  200  or  300  feet,  with  a  precipitous  front  on  the  lake.  The  sand% 
driven  up  bj  the  waters,  are  blown  over  these  bights,  forming  a 
heavy  deposit.  It  is  this  sandy  deposit,  falling  down  the  £u»e  of  tha 
precipice,  that  appears  to  convert  the  whole  formation  into  duna% 
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wbereon  tbe  Miidy  ooatinff  resto  like  a  Tail.  The  number  of  rapaoioiu 
birds  which  are  oMeryed  aboui  these  highte,  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
I^ospect. 

The  pictured  rocks  of  Lake  Superior  will  always  attract  the  attention 
of  the  tourist  That  coast  of  rocks  b  twelve  miles  in  length,  consisting 
of  a  gray  sandstone,  and  presenting  perpendicular  walls,  which  have  been 
worn  by  the  waves  into  pillared  masses  and  cavernous  arches.  These 
caverns  yawn  into  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  the  winds  howl  and  the 
wayes  roar  around  their  mouths.  A  small  river  leaps  from  the  top  of  the 
precipice  dear  into  the  lake.  At  one  place  the  '^  Doric  Rock,"  a  vast 
entablature,  rests  on  two  immense  water-worn  pillars.  At  another  place, 
the  precipice  has  been  completely  undermined,  so  that  it  rests  solely  on 
a  single  massive  column,  standing  in  the  water.  The  dark-red  clay, 
overlaying  the  rocks  above,  has  been  washed  by  the  rains  down  the  face 
of  the  precipice,  and,  being  blended  with  the  sand  and  dust  blown  about 
by  the  winds,  presents  a  pictorial  appearance.  Schoolcraft  says :  <<  We 
almost  held  our  breath  in  passing  that  coast." 

The  Ontonagon  river,  for  4  miles  up  from  its  mouth,  is  broad  and 
deep,  having  a  gentle  current,  flowing  through  a  winding  channel, 
between  banks  that  are  heavily  wooded,  the  dark-green  foliage  overhang- 
ing the  water.  A  long,  narrow  island  divides  the  river  into  two  chan- 
nels, through  which  the  current  flows  skwly  and  tranouilly  to  the  lake* 
The  stream  above  is  broken  by  frequent  rapids.  The  soil  of  the 
Ontonagon,  near  its  mouth,  is  coarse  and  sandy ;  but  it  is  said  to  be 
productive  of  garden  vegetables.  Further  up  the  river  the  soil  becomes 
clayey  and  loamy  —  very  suitable  for  cultivation.  Several  mining 
companies  have  locations  on  this  river ;  but  at  its  mouth  the  land  is 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  government.  The  banks  are  from  7  to 
10  feet  high,  supporting  a  fine  growth  of  elm,  whitewood,  sugar- 
maple,  birch,  i^ruoe,  white-pine,  and  cedar,  also,  gooseberries  and 
raspberries. 

The  Montreal  river  fcnrms  the  boundary  between  Michigan  and  Wis- 
oonsin.  It  presents  many  attractions  for  the  admirers  of  picturesque 
scenery,  and  exhibits  the  most  beautiful  waterfalls  anywhere  to  be  found 
along  the  entire  coast  of  Lake  Superior.  A  little  way  above  its  mouth, 
and  within  sight  of  the  lake,  the  red  sandstone  rocks  have  a  northerly 
dip  of  70  decrees;  and  over  this  ledge,  the  river  is  preeiiHtated  80  feet,  into 
a  deep  circukr  basin  the  sides  of  which  have  been  excavated  by  the  rush- 
ing waters  into  a  spacious  amphitheater.  About  3  miles  farther  up  tJie 
river,  in  a  direct  bne  from  we  lake,  ia  a  second  waterfall,  said  to  be 
fully  as  beautiful  as  the  first. 

I^urgeon  river  rises  in  the  country  to  the  south  of  tke  head  of  Kewee- 
naw bay;  and,  running  northerly,  empties  into  Portage  lake.  This 
lake  is  connected  with  Superior  by  Portage  river,  whicK  may  be  ascended 
by  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water,  and  to  the  head  of  the  lake, 
W  miles  inland.  Those  streams,  together  with  the  Montreal  river, 
are  famous  for  thmr  sturgeon  fisheries.  All  the  rivers  that  flow  into 
Lake  Superior,  at  a  little  distance  inland,  become  very  rapid,  broken  by 
ftequent  waterfalls,  furnishing  water-power  in  great  abundance.     Tm 
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Inghtt  of  land  between  Portage  ]ftke  and  Montreal  riyer  tuj  from  600 
feet  to  l,aOO  feet  in  higbt. 

Tbe  Superior  country  i8  celebrated  alike  for  its  iron,  itn  copper,  aad  ih 
aiWer.  It  can  nerer  become  much  of  an  agricnltnral  country ;  but  iti 
mineral  resouroes  are  very  great,  beyond  the  power  of  t^alculation.  The 
country  bas  been  explored  just  sufficiently  to  enable  ns  to  form  a  men 
rougb  guess  as  to  its  capability  of  producing  tbe  roost  valuable  metals  in 
constant  use  by  man.  The  iron  occupies  a  region  distinct  by  itsdL 
The  copper  and  silver  are  fbuud  blended  together. 

The  iron  region  of  Lake  Superior,  no  less  tban  tbe  copper  region,  a 
one  of  the  wonders  of  tbe  world.  It  commences  along  tbe  coast  of  tin 
lake,  with  the  metamorpbic  rocks,  extending  ftrom  the  Chocolate  river  to 
the  Dead  river,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  following  tbe  shore,  and  sweepi 
away  sou^erly  and  westerly  across  the  branches  of  the  Meoomioee 
riTer^^tbe  Maohi-gamig  and  the  Brule^-^nd  the  Sturgeon  rirer,  and  the 
Esconaba  riyer,  that  empties  into  Little  Bay  de  Noquet,  near  the  hetd 
of  Oreen  bay.  Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Chocolate  rim 
oomes  into  Lake  Superior  from  the  south-east,  and  the  Bead  river  from 
the  west  On  the  meridian  intersecting  the  mouth  of  the  Dead  river, 
the  iron-bearing  rooks  extend  directly  south  more  than  11  miles; 
and  on  that  of  the  Jackson  forge,  9  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
riyer,  the  iron  region  is  some  14  miles  in  width.  Its  western  limit  bs 
BOt  been  determined ;  bnt  it  must  be  far  within  the  borders  of  Wiscon- 
•in,  having  been  traoed  in  that  direction  nearly  100  miles.  Tbe  nor- 
thern limit  if  nearly  on  a  line  drawn  due  west  firom  the  mouth  of  the 
Dead  river.  The  souUierly  limit  also,  from  the  Chocolate  river,  ran 
pretty  much  straight  west,  till  beyond  the  Esconaba,  where  it  tarns  off 
aouth  aloBff  the  Machi-gamig,  and  crosses  the  Menominee.  There  the 
width  of  me  iron  region  is  known  to  be  more  than  50  miles.  This 
valuable  mineral  tract  baa  been  but  partially  explored,  and  no  sufficiest 
data  have  been  furnished  to  estimate  exactly  its  area. 

There  ii  the  most  abundant  authority,  howeyer,  for  saying,  that  the 

iron  of  the  Superior  eountry  is  both  rich  and  inexhaustible.    Tbe  fbl- 

I  lowing  statemeBtSy  oondeneed  Arom  tbe  reports  made  by  the  persons  eo- 

I  gaged  in  the  United  States  geological  survey  of  the  mineral  lands,  vili 

I  oonyey  sonae  idea  of  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  ore. 

I  The  first  bed  oi  magnetic  ore  Is  situated  near  the  Menominee  rivir, 

I  a&d  in  tbe  direction  of  Fori  river,  a  branch  of  the  Esconaba,  at  tbe  cor* 

I  ner  of  townships  41  and  42,  north,  and  between  ranges  29  and  M, 

I  west     It  was  nxind  in  a  low  ridge,  some  8  chains  in  width,  which  ip* 

I  peared  to  be  one  mass  of  iron  ore,  stratified  and  jointed.     The  ore  bif 

ffenerally  a  grannlar  structure;  color,  iron-black,  passing  into  steelgnji 

Imster,  when  f^esh  broken^  metallic^  bnt  soon  oxydixes,  npon  ezposQN 

to  the  attaoaphere* 

The  second  bed  of  ore  is  situated  on  the  east  boundary  of  toimship 

i  46  nortb,  range  80  west,  sections  1  and  6,  <donir  the  south-western  »hon 

of  a  small  lake,  in  the  Machi-gamig  river.    The  extent  of  this  bed  rf 

ore  is  unknown;  bat  it  borders  that  side  of  the  lake,  from  20  to  M 

Ceet  in  bight    The  ore  is  likewiae  stratified  and  joimed,  to  that  it  ii»7 
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be    quarried  with  ease.    In  color  and   luster  it  resembles  the  first—* 
fresH  fractures  appearing   like  fine-grained  cast-iron.     Now,  this  bed 
of  ore  extends  along  through  a  range  of  hills  on  the  north-easterly  side 
also  of  that  lake,  to  an  unknown  extent,  and  in  a  mass  so  great  as  to 
stagger  belief.     Let  the  sunreyor  speak  for  himaelf:  "The  river  here 
forms  a  lake-like  expansion,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  a  range 
of  bills,  which  rise  abruptly  to  the  hight  of  200  feet  aboye  the  water, 
We  explored  this  ridge,  and  found  that  it  was  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  nearly  pure  specular  oxyd  of  iron.     It  shoots  up  in  a  perpendic- 
ular cliff,  113    feet  in  hight,  so  pure,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its 
mineral  associations.     We  passed  along  the  base  of  this  cliff  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  seeking  for  a  gap,  through  which  we  might 
pass  and  gain  the  summit.    At  length,  and  by  clambering  from  one 
point  to  another,  we  succeeded.     Passing  along  the  brow  of  the  cliff, 
40  feet,  the  mass  was  comparatively  pure ;  then  succeeded  a  bed  of 
qtiartz,  composed  of  grounded  grains,  with  smaU  specks  of  iron  dissemi- 
nated, and  large,  rounded  masses  of  the  same  material  inclosed,  consti- 
tuting a  conglomerate.     This  bed  was  15  feet  in  thickness,  and  was 
succeeded  again  by  E^>ecular  iron,  exposed  in  places  to  the  width  of 
100  feet;  but  the  soil  and  trees  prevented  our  determining  its  entire 
width.     This  one  cliff  contains  iron  sufficient  to  supply  the  world  for  ages; 
yet  we  saw  neither  its  length  nor  its  width,  but  only  an  outline  of  the  mass.'' 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  suggest,  that  the  best  possible  use  that  can 
be  made  of  the  capital  afloat  in  the  importing  trade,  would  be  to  make 
one  more  investment  in  English  railroad  iron,  to  lay  a  traok  from  Green 
bay  up  the  Esconaba  river,  which  reaches  within  a  mile  of  this  mountain 
of  iron,  and  make  it  accessible.     Whoever  will  do  this,  will  do  more  to 
promote  the  wealth  of  the  country  than  ever  has  yet  been  done  by  open- 
ing mines;  for  iron  is  the  most  valuable  mineral  on  the  continent,  despite 
the  copper  further  north,  and  the  gold  of  Califbrnia.     Set  this  native 
mountain  of  ore  once  to  running,  and  it  will  flow  throughout  the  earth, 
superseding  the  iron  of  all  other  countries. 

The  third  bed  of  ore  is  situated  on  the  east  boundai^  of  township  47 
north,  range  29  west,  near  section  18,  in  another  cliff,  fiioing  south- 
west, and  varying  from  20  to  50  feet  in  hight.  The  ore  is  stratified 
aod  jointed,  and  in  quality  stmiliup  to  ^he  other  beds.  The  extent  of 
this  bed  is  likewise  unknown.  13  chains  distaat,  south^onthwest 
from  the  main  mass,  on  the  shore  of  a  pood,  the  ore  rises  above  the 
sarfaee  in  the  form  of  a  knob,  80  feet  in  hight. 

The  fourth  bed  of  ore  is  near  the  south  boundary  •f  township  48  north, 
range  28  west,  on  section  4,  consisting  of  a  knob  of  Iran  50  feet  in  hight 
The  fifth  bed  of  ore  is  in  the  next  township  west  ei  the  fourth 
bed,  OB  section  32,  eonsistttiff  of  a  lidge  of  iron  ore  8  feet  in  hight. 
It  was  traced  75  chains.  This  bed  is  vwy  ezteaaivei  and  highly  mag- 
netior    In  quality  it  is  umilar  to  the  others. 

In  this  manner  the  surveyors  proceed  to  enumerate  ore-bed  after  ore- 
bed,  throughout  the  various  townships  of  that  great  mineral  traot.  The 
foregpiug  is  probably  suffieient  to  Sft^sfy  the  reader  of  exhaustless  beds 
of  t£U  ore  iu  the-Superier  country,     mth  the  mention  of  one  more  ^e* 
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bed,  this  eDumeration  sliall  ceage.  It  is  referred  to  because  it  is  nmeh 
nearer  the  Chocolate  river  than  the  others,  being  directly  south  of  tie 
Jackson  fbroace  6  miles,  in  township  47,  range  26,  sections  29,  80, 
81,  and  32.  There  are  2  hills  of  the  ore,  made  up  almost  entirely  d 
granulated,  magnetic,  or  specular  iron,  with  small  quantities  of  spathov 
and  micaceous  iron.  The  more  northerly  hill  extends  east  aud  weit 
fall  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  is  over  1,000  feet  in  width — a  single  maai 
of  ore.  The  ore  breaks  readily  into  subrhomboidal  fragments,  in  finch 
manner  as  will  greatly  fkcilitate  the  operations  of  mining. 

In  conclusion,  the  geologists  say :  *'This  iron  region  is  the  most  ?il- 
nable  and  extensiye  in  the  world  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  varie* 
ties  of  wrought-iron  and  steel.  When  we  consider  the  immense  ezteni 
of  the  district,  the  mountain  mas.se8  of  the  ore,  its  purity  and  adi^ptatioa 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  iron,  and  the  iumienae 
forrests  which  cover  the  surface,  suitable  for  charcoal,  tbis  district  mij 
be  pronounced  unrivaled.  The  ore  consists  mainly  of  the  specular,  or 
peroxyd  of  iron,  an  admixture  of  the  fine-grained  magnetic.  In  some 
mstances,  the  whole  ridge  or  knob,  appears  to  consist  of  one  mass  of 
pure  ore — so  pure  that  no  selection  is  required ;  but  an  unlimited  qnas* 
tity  might  be  quarried  or  picked  up  in  loose  blocks  around  the  slopei. 
In  others,  the  ore  is  mixed  with  seams  of  quartz  or  jasper,  which  len- 
ders it  less  valuable,  and  requires  some  care  for  the  selection.  The  iron 
in  such  eases  presents  a  banded  or  contorted  structure,  or  alternating 
seams  of  steel-gray,  and  brilliant  red.  The  appearance  of  a  moootain 
cliff  thus  made  up,  is  extraordinary.  The  iron  mountain  of  Missonri 
becomes  insignificant  when  compared  with  these  immense  deposits." 

The  survevors  report  some  sood  agricultural  lands  in  this  district.  !Dm 
following  table  ^ill  show  tbe location  of  them,  viz.: 

Townships  42  north,  in  ranges  32,  33,  34,  and  35,  west. 
Townships  43  north,  in  ranges  32,  33,  34,  and  35,  west 
Townships  47  north,  in  ranges  27  and  28,  west 
Townshipe  48  north,  in  ranges  27  and  28,  west. 
Townships  49  north,  in  ranges  32,  33,  34,  and  35,  west 
Townships  50  north,  in  ranges  29, 30,  81,  32,  33,  34,  and  85,  west 

These  tracts  of  fertile  land  will  become  of  great  value,  when  the  nvn 
sball  have  been  opened,  and  a  mining  population  introduced,  creating  i 
sure  and  convenient  home-market  for  tne  productaons  of  tbe  hrm. 

This  bountiful  iron  region,  in  most  part,  snsftains  a  heavy  growth  of 
maple,  birch,  pine,  and  oak  ihnber;  and  the  streams,  numerous  and 
rapid„  supply  any  amountof  water-power.  If  a  railroad  was  constnioted 
from  Little  ntLj  de  Nequet,  on  Qreen  bay,  to  Keweenaw  bay,  on  I^ke 
Superior,  a  distance  of  110  miles,  through  the  heart  of  the  iron  region, 
those  extensive  ore-beds  would  be  left  no  longer  unoccupied  and  use- 
less. It  would  seem  to  be  Hke  offering  an  indignity  to  Providence  to 
neglect  the  development  of  such  magnificent  resources,  placed  witiihi  tbe 
borders  of  the  United  States. 

Next  in  importance  afber  the  iron,  is  the  copper  df  the  S^I!^^ 
oonntry.    The  region  where  that  metal  is  fbnnd,  along  tSe  southern  Aoct 
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ct  the  Iftke,  is  defloiibed  as  follows,  by  Messrs.  Foster  and  Whitney,  United 
States  geologists:  "The  examination  of  a  great  number  of  localities  has 
demonstrated  that  the  yeins  of  copper  and  its  ores,  in  the  sandstone 
and  conglomerate,  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  that  when  worked,  even 
to  an  inconsiderable  depth,  they  give  out.  Although  copper  is  found  a 
short  intervals,  from  the  Pictured  rocks  to  the  Montreal  river,  in  this 
rock,  yet  we  have  designated  no  tract  in  it  as  mineral  land.  As  all  the 
productive  lodes  are  confined  to  the  ranges  of  trap,  all  of  the  mineral 
tracts  designated  lie  within  those  ranges.  What  is  generally  known  as 
the  trap-range,  consists  of  a  belt  of  igneous  roeks,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  hornblende  and  feldspar,  which  in  places  have  broken 
through  the  sandstones,  tilting  them  up  at  high  angles;  but  oftner  are 
found  in  alternating  beds,  having  the  same  dip  as  the  detrital  rocks. 
The  trap  range  extends  from  Montreal  river — tne  western  boundary  of 
the  district — ^and  disappears  in  the  lake  at  the  extremity  of  Keweenaw 
point.  Its  general  course  is  a  little  north  of  east,  preserving  a  pretty 
uniform  parallelism  with  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  Superior.  Its 
vridth  varies  from  two  miles  to  twelve.  Throughout  this  range — nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  extent— copper,  mostly  native,  is  dissemi- 
nated, but  more  profusely  in  some  places  than  others.  In  fact,  there 
may  be  said  to  exist  two  centers  of  metallic  riches,  around  each  of  which 
copper  has  been  aocumulated  in  considerable  quantity,  but  under  cir- 
cumstances somewhat  different.  The  one  may  be  designated  as  the 
Keweenaw  point  center,  which  has  a  system  of  veins  cutting  across  the 
trap-range.  The  other  may  be  designated  as  the  Ontonagon  center; 
and  here  the  veins  preserve  a  certain  parallelism  with  the  ranges,  or 
run  with  the  formation." 

The  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate  rocks  of  Keweenaw  point^un- 
doubtedly  existed  long  before  the  trap-rocks  were  pushed  up  through 
them,  and  were  produced  by  the  depoaitieii  of  fine  sand  and  pebbles  in 
water;  for  the  ripple  marks  are  well  preserved,  and  record  this  fact  in 
the  most  absolute  and  positive  manner.  It  is  supposed  tiiat,  by  pres- 
sure and  heat,  the  materials  of  a  loose,  shifting  sand,  became  converted 
into  a  solid  sandstone,  the  layers  of  sand  forming  the  different  strata. 
Previous  to  the  action  of  the  disturbing  foroes-  from  beneath,  the  sand- 
stone must  have  been  composed  in  lutriaontal  layers,  as  water  necessarily 
deposits  a  mechanical  sediment  in  that  manner.  But  the  sandstone  has 
been  broken  through  by  the  trap-rocks,  and  elevated  at  considerable 
angles  along  the  line  of  its  disrupUon.  It  is  plain,  that  the  forcing  of 
a  melted  mass  of  rocks  up  through  such  a  sedimentary  strata  must  haye 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  sediment  itself.  Accordingly,  it 
is  found,  at  Keweenaw  point,  that  a  chemical  oombination  took  place, 
of  the  material  of  the  sandstone  wi&  the  material  of  the  trap  rocks, 
along  the  line  of  junction,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  an  amygdaloid 
rock.  And  between  the  sandstone  and  the  trap  is  found  a  mass  of 
broken,  indurated  sandstone,  scoria  oi  fused  trap  and  sandstone,  amyg* 
daloidal  and  compact  trap,  and  porj^yry;  which  together  fdrm,  when 
re-cemented  by  heat,  a  roek  known  as  teap-tuff  or  breccia.  Near  Eagle 
riyer,  the  trap  briocias  occupy  a  considenible  space  between  the  sand- 
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stone  And  tlie  amygdaloid;  and  aome  have  mistaken  them  for  a  conglo- 
merate of  the  sandstones  in  that  vicinity.  And  when  the  trap  rocks 
conjoin  with  the  sandstone,  the  former  is  found  to  he  amygdaloidil,  and 
the  cavities  generally  filled  with  chlorite,  in  particles  varying  in  siie 
from  a  pea  to  a  walnut  In  one  portion,  it  has  been  noticed  that  when- 
ever a  cavity  is  filled  with  ehloriie,  a  rranule  of  copper  will  be  found 
concealed  in  its  center;  but  nearer  the  copper  veins  the  cavities  are 
oftener  filled  with  pure  copper  or  silver,  or  with  both  those  metals. 
One  of  the  most  #urpii8iiig  Matures  of  the  trap  region  of  Lake  Superior 
is  the  occurrence  of  veins  of  solid  metalUo  copper,  admixed  with  natiiv 
silver,  and  yet  not  alloyed  with  it»  Two  Areins  oecurring  in  a  stratified 
rock  generally  traverse  the  strata  at  a  ee<naiderable  angle,  and  are  mors 
regular  than  those  whieh  run  parallel  to  the  layers,  poisessing  well- 
defined  walls^  and  often  inorusted  with  vein -stone,  prehnite,  quarts,  and 
calcareous  spar.  The  rocky  fissure  is  filled  with  vein-stones  of  different 
kinds,  which,  together  with  the  accompanying  minerals,  constitate  ^e 
lode.  Sometimes  the  veins,  at  the  surface,  are  composed  entirely  of 
prehnite,  and  contain  only  minute  specks  of  copper  inclosed  in  the 
crystals,  or  sparsely  scattered  throughoui  the  mass.  Beneath  this  eove^ 
ing  of  vein-stones  is  found  the  solid  metallic  copper  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  rocks  of  the  oopper  region  have  been  elevated  to  an  angle  of 
about  forty  degrees,  inclining  to  the  north-west,  by  the  terrific  forces 
that  injected  the  molten  copper  throughout  their  cracks  and  crevices. 
Along  the  hillsides,  where,  by  reason  of  this  angular  elevation,  the  roeks 
are  made  to  ont^srop  the  superincnmbent  masses  of  decayed  rock,  and 
other  accumulations,  hiMre  been  washed  awiay  by  the  action  of  torrents; 
and  the  metal,  in  some  places,  appears  at  the  sui^Me.  Some  of  those 
points,  where  the  copper  is  tJkus  ezpofed,  would  seem  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  fbe  Indians,,  long  before  any  white  man  ever  trod  die 
bleak  and  sterile  shores  of  Lake  Snperior.  Along  ihe  banks  of  the 
Ontonagon  river  have  been  found  the  ancient  mines,  to  which  the  tribes 
must  have  resorted  for  a  supply  of  copper  for  the  manufaoture  of  tools 
and  ornaments^  The  metal  was  very  highly  prised  by  them;  and  pieees 
of  native  oo^^per  wese  treasured  up  wiUi  preat  care,  and  used  as  aa 
article  of  traffic.  It  is  evident  ^t  the  aboriginal  miners  were  not  more 
advanced  toward  civiliaation  than  the  Indians  generally;  because  the 
mining  a^d  other  implements,  found  on  the  Ontonagon  in  the  andent 
excavations,  are  preeisely  similar  to  those  which  are  known  to  hate 
been  in  use  among  the  tribes  of  the  Atlantte  coast.  The  stone-banifflers, 
snade  of  oval  pebUtf,  groved  about  the  mindle  finr  withes,  which  formed 
the  handles,  were  the  native  instruments  for  breaking  out  pieces  of 
copper  on  Lake  Superior,  and  for  breaking  the  hard  rocks  of  Moose- 
head  lake  for  the  arrow  and  spear-heads  of  ^e  eastern  Indians.  Such 
hammers,  together  with  half-finished  stone  scalping-knives,  have  bees 
found  both  ai  Ontonagon  and  at  Eagle  river.  The  Indian  miner  also 
assisted  the  operation  <^  breaking  the  rocks  by  kindling  fires  upon  them; 
and  hence  the  origin  of  the  charred  brands  and  coal  that  have  bees 
found  around  the  iMittered  and  beaten  prejediotts  of  copper. 

The  Lake  Superior  was  greatly  reverenoed  by  thelnuans  inhabitiDg 
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ita  shores  at  the  time  of  the  early  explorations  of  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries. Claude  Allouea  says,  respecting  this  superstition :  '*  The  savages 
respect  this  lake  as  a  diyinitj,  and  make  sacrifices  to  it;  on  acoount 
perhaps,  of  its  magnitude^  for  it  is  200  leagues  long  and  80  wide; 
or  on  account  of  its  goodness  in  furnishing  them  with  fishes,  which 
noarish  all  these  people,  where  there  is  but  little  game.  There 
are  often  found  beneath  the  water  pieces  of  copper,  all  formed,  and  of 
the  weight  of  10  and  20  pounds.  I  have  seen  them  many  times  in 
the  hands  of  the  savages;  and  as  they  are  superstitious,  they  keep  them 
as  80  many  divinities,  or  as  presents  from  the  goda  beneath  the  water, 
who  have  given  thim  as  pledges  of  good  fortune.  On  that  account, 
they  keep  the  pieces  of  copper  enveloped  among  their  most  precious 
furniture.  There  are  some  who  have  preserved  them  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  and  others  who  have  had  them  in  their  families  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  cherish  them  as  household  gods." 

The  first  Englishman  that  ever  visited  the  copper  region  was  Alex- 
ander Henry,  who,  after  having  his  hair  almost  started  out  of  his  head 
at  the  frightful  massacre  of  Michilimaokinac,  continued  in  the  Superior 
country  for  several  years,  poking  about  among  its  ravines  and  precipioeB 
with  a  most  refreshing  indifference  to  danger.  One  or  two  extracts  from 
his  journal  will  show  what  he  saw  there. 

"On  the  19th  of  August,  1765,  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ontona- 
gon river,  one  of  the  largest  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake.  At  the 
mouth  was  an  Indian  village ;  and  3  leagues  above,  a  fall,  at  ^e  foot 
of  which  sturgeon,  at  this  season,  were  obtained  so  abundant,  that  a 
month's  subsistence  for  a  regiment  could  have  been  taken  in  a  few 
tours.  But  I  found  this  river  chiefiy  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of 
virgin  copper  which  is  on  its  banks  and  in  its  neighborhood. 

<*  On  my  way  back  to  Michilimaokinac,  I  encamped  a  second  time  a^ 
the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon  river,  and  now  took  the  opportunity  of 
eoing  10  miles  up  the  river  with  Indian  guides.  The  object  for  which 
L  most  expressly  went,  and  to  which  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  led, 
was  a  mass  of  copper  of  the  weight,  according  to  my  estimate,  of  no  less 
than  five  tons.  Such  was  its  pure  and  malleable  state,  that,  with  an  ax, 
[  was  able  to  cut  off  a  portion  weighing  a  hundred  pounds.  On  view- 
ng  the  surrounding  surface,  I  conjectured  that  the  mass,  at  some  period 
»r  other,  had  rolled  down  the  side  of  a  lofty  hill  which  rises  at  its  back.'' 
rhis  copper  rock  has  been  removed  to  Washington,  and  may  now  be 
een  lying  on  the  ground  near  the  War  Department. 

That  same  enterprising  explorer  was  also  the  first  to  omtnize  a  Lake 
inpeiior  Mining  Company.  In  1770,  Messrs.  Baxter,  Bostwick,  an 
lenrj  built  a  barge  at  Point  aux  Pius,  and  laid  the  keel  of  a  sloop  of 
>rtj  tons.  They  were  in  search  of  gold  and  silver,  and  expected  to 
ukke  th^  fortunes.  The  other  partners  in  England  were  '<  His  Boyid 
[i^hness,  the  Duike  of  Gloucester;  Mr.  Secretary  Townshend;  Sir 
axnoel  Tuchet,  Bart.;  Mr.  Baxter,  counsel  of  the  ^press  of  Russia; 
m1  Mr.  Gruikshank:  In  America,  Sir  William  Johnson,  Bart;  Mr. 
ostwiok ;  Bir.  Baxter,  and  myself.  A  charter  had  been  petitioned  fbr 
ad  obtained;  but,  owing  to  our  ill  success,  it  was  never  taken  firom  the 
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saal-office/'  Mr.  BaxtOTsold  the  sloop  and  oth^  e^Bots  of  Uie  company, 
ftnd  paid  its  debts^  which  oertainlj  was  a  most  commendahlc  featoie  of 
their  operations.  Lake  Superior  seems  then  to  haye  been  abandoiied, 
and  its  mineral  resoorees  forgotten. 

Since  1845,  public  attei^tion  lus  been  again  drawn  toward  the  &«• 
perior  country.  Its  mineral  lands  hare  been  sorreyed,  affording  tolera* 
bly  accurate  informatbn  of  the  localities  where  the  ores  of  copper,  and 
iron,  and  silver  abound.  A  Inrge  number  of  mining  companies  have 
been  organised,  and  some  of  iliem  have  gone  into  successfol  openitioB. 
It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  forty-one  companies  carrying  on  nainiig 
operations  at  Keweenaw  point  alone,  among  whicli  are  the  following: 
Northwest,  Siskowit,  Algonquin,  Piscataqua,  Ontonogon,  Bokemia, 
Chesapeake,  and  Cade — eight  haying  their  ofeces  in  Philadelphia;  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Boston,  Northwestern,  North  American,  Iron  City, 
Eureka,  Ohio  Trap  Rock,  Colling,  Ohio,  Aztec,  Adventure,  Ridge,  and 
Fire-Steel — twelve,  having  their  offices  at  Pittsburg;  tiie  Minnesots, 
Norwich,  Wheal  Kate,  Albion,  and  Forest^- five,  with  their  offices  in  New 
York ;  the  Copper  Falls,  Phoenix,  Winthrop,  Dana,  Douglass  Hoaghtoa, 
Quincy,  Alcomah,  Farm,  and  Toltec — nine  with  their  offices  in  Boatoa. 

The  belt  of  the  tn^  rooks  on  Keweenaw  point  is  3  miles  in  widti^ 
in  its  narrowest  part,  7  miles  in  its  widest  It  underlies  7  townshipa, 
or,  more  exactly,  217  sectbns  of  land,  between  Portage  lake  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  promotory.  It  is  exceedingly  rich  in  copper  and  silver. 
The  country  is  broken,  hilly,  and  irr^alar,  and  very  mnch  out  np  by  the 
streams.  The  soil  is  represented  to  hoof  an  exoellent  qm^y — ^wann  and 
fertile,  as  trappean  soils  generally  are ;  and  is  covered  W9th  a  heavy  growth 
of  hard- wood  forest  trees  with  some  soft-wood.  The  forests  are  more  opai 
than  those  on  the  adjacent  sandstone  rocks,  and  ^e  timber  is  more  thr^. 
The  appearance  of  the  trap-rock  is  quite  singular;  for  the  melted  matf| 
when  it  was  forced  up  from  below,  did  not  burst  out  in  circular  i^aees,  or 
through  cylindrical  cnimneys,  like  lava  eruptions  of  modem  times;  hat 
intruded  itself  through  chasms  and  fractures  of  the  supennenB^beBt 
rocks,  frequently  overflowing  them,  and  spreading  out  between  the  stiats, 
and  existing  as  intervening  masses,  or  beds. 

At  the  Lake  Superior  Com^ny's  mines,  shaft  number  2,  passing 
into  the  western  siae  of  the  vein,  was  very  rioh  in  copper  and  eUtnx  st 
the  sur&oe,  where  it  immediately  bordered  upon  the  leader,  and  impofer* 
ished  as  it  left  it  in  descending.  So,  after  working  downward,  fir  i 
time^  through  barren  rock,  <<  the  miners  seat  off  a  level  toward  ti&e  rivoc^ 
with  the  intention  of  s^king  the  vein  under  tiie  s^eam;  bnt^  to  ihdr 
great  surprise,  opened  into  a  deep  and  wide  ravine,  or  ancient  dannd 
of  the  river,  nlled  with  great  mssses  of  copper,  Iwnps  of  oopper  aoi 
silver  mixed,  small  gbbuks  of  pure  silver^-<all  ronnded  and  worn  by  tk 
action  of  running  water^  and  mixed  with  sand,  gravri,  and  pebbles.  A 
single  mass  of  i^ver  was  obtained  from  this  ravine,  which  weighed  men 
than  six  pounds,  and  was  worth  $180.  That  Inmp  of  slver  m  now  in  tbs 
cabinet  of  the  United  States  Mint,  at  Philadelphia.  Masses  of  aoppir 
were  also  found  in  that  ravine,  weighing  1,000  poimds.  Thtee  wen 
exported  to  France. 
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The  Cliff  Hiiie,  beloDging  to  the  Bosten  and  Pittabarg  Mining  Com* 
UBj,  ii  sitiuted  on  the  south-west  branch  of  Eagle  rivet,  3  miles 
from  the  office  of  the  Lake  Superior  Company.  <'The  Cliff  Mine,'' 
mjs  Mr.  Jackson,  United  States  geologist,  ''is  one  of  the  most  remarka* 
bk  known,  for  the  enormous  masses  of  natiye  copper  it  contains.  One 
of  the  masses,  now  |;ot  out,  is  estimated  at  50  tons  weight.  It  is  cu 
bj  means  of  steel  chisels,  driven  by  bl9ws  of  a  heavy  sledge-hammer— 
one  man  holding  the  chisel,  while  the  other  strikes  with  Sie  sledge;  a 
^ooTd  is  mortised  out  across  the  mass  of  copper;  and  then  a  series  of 
ribbons  of  it,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  are  cut  out,  until  the 
ehanael  thus  mortised  divides  the  mass.  The  copper  is  perfeeily  mal- 
kaUe  and  ductile,  and  is  very  tough.  The  masses  of  scnid  copper  are 
verv  pure,  and  ought  to  yield  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  refined  metaL" 

To  get  out  sueh  huoe  masses  of  copper,  a  place  is  sought  in  the  shhlt 
where  a  hole  may  be  bored  into  the  rock,  and  then  iring  a  heavy  blast. 
This  starts  the  ec^per  from  the  wall  of  rook,  attd  sometimes  removes  il 
ODtirely.  It  is  then  cut  up  with  chisels.  This  vein  varies  from  two  to 
four  &et  in  width,  and  increases  m  width  and  richness  as  it  deeoends  ia 
the  rock.  The  bight  of  the  cliff  in  which  this  vein  is  seen,  is  nearly 
300  &et,  and  the  upper  exposure'  of  the  veins,  213  feet.  The  top 
of  Ae  cliff  is  700  Iset  above  Lake  Siq>erior. 

At  the  Copper  Falb  mines,  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
kke^  the  shuits  descend  perpendioularly  into  the  rock  nearly  to  that 
depth.  Thope  is  a  vein  of  solid  copper.  The  sh«ets  of  copper  are  of 
tmsiing  dimensions.  Mr.  Jackson  says:  "One  of  the  masses  of  copper 
got  out  was  20  feet  lon^,  9  i^et  wide,  and  from  4  to  6  indm  thick, 
ud  weighed,  by  estimation,  10  tons.*'  The  Coffer  Falls  mines  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  silver.  In  many  parts  of  the  vein,  from  $25  to  $100 
vorth  of  silver  is  contained  in  100  weight  of  rook.  Mr.  Jadison  analysed 
ft  tvek  specimeB,  which  yielded  5  ounces  <rf  silver  to  6  pounds  of  vein- 
itooe. 

The  hurgest  mass  of  copper  that  has  yet  been  removed,  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Cliff  Mine,  ai^  was  estimated  to  weigh  80  tons.  It  was 
pore  copper,  having  a  density  equal  to  that  of  the  hammered  copper  of  eom«> 
■erne,  and  much  tougher  than  that  which  is  obtained  by  artificial  smelting. 

The  great  national  value  of  tiie  c<^per  minoi  of  LsJce  Superior  will  m 
Mea  by  comparing  their  capability  fop  the  production  of  metal  with  othet 
Mpper  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  The  following  table  exhibits 
oe  foreign  mines,  together  with  the  annual  yieM  of  metd. 

5»»1«. 1,000  tons 

Ja«U SI.OOO  " 

Httngny 2,000  '* 

Bute  iBcmiiiahM , 91S  •• 

Kut  Germany 143  ^ 

Bene 500  * 

Korrty 7,800  « 

toited  Einffdom  of  Great  Britain 14,465  <• 

lUiioo....! 900  - 

The  principal  landing-place  on  Keweenaw  pointy  to  get  access  to 
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the  mines,  is  Eagle  harbor.  The  Tillage  occupies  a  beaatiful  site.  The 
houses  are  built  on  the  rising  ground,  in  a  magnificent  groye  of  Norwe- 
gian pines.  The  harbor  is  a  fraction  less  than  a  mile  wide ;  ihe  greatest 
depth  of  water,  100  feet;  depth  on  the  bar,  10  feet;  and  there  it  can 
be  easilj  deepened  to  16  feet,  by  blasting  away  the  rodks.  This 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  safety  of  loaded  steamboats,  whioh  frequently 
take  shelter  in  the  bay. 

The  Superior  country  is  quite  destitute  o[  game;  but  ihe  watrai 
abound  in  fish  of  the  choicest  kinds.  The  streams  throughout  the  iron 
region  are  alive  with  speckled  trout  The  lake  fisheries  will  one  day 
rival  those  o£  the  oeean,  both  in  extent  and  value.  IsleBoyale  is  a  fiavonte 
pkoe  of  resort  for  fishcomen,  who  take  there  great  numbers  of  the  sisko- 
wit — the  fattest  and  finest  variety  of  the  lake-trout  fiimily  *  also,  lake- 
trout  and  whitefisb.  The  siskowit  has  been  known  to  attain  to  tbe 
weight  of  25  pounds;  and  the  lake-trout,  50  pounds.  The  sis- 
kowit has  only  to  become  introduced  into  the  eastern  mark^  to  take 
ike  place  of  all  other  fish,  as  a  delicacy  for  the  table  of  the  epicure. 
The  capability  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Superior  country  may  be  estimated 
by  ihe  quantities  taken  at  one  place,  near  Mackinaw,  at  which  10,069 
Mtrrels  are  packed  annually.  The  preparations  for  packing  are 
very  simple.  After  being  cleaned,  the  fish  are  laid,  with  ihe  scales 
on,  upon  broad  benches,  and  salted;  then  thrown  into  a  box,  or  crate, 
with  a  grating  at  the  bottom  to  drain.  Sometimes  a  common  wagon- 
wheel  is  used,  suspended  by  a  rod  passing  through  the  hub ;  the  water 
passes  off  from  the  fish,  between  the  spokes.  After  draining,  Uie  padk- 
ing  commences.  Fish  are  important  articles  of  food  at  ihe  mines,  and 
wiU  continue  to  become  more  valuable  as  the  business  of  mining  in- 


The  Siq)erior  country  is  a  healthy  country;  but  the  climate  is  too 
oold  and  forbidding,  and  the  winters  too  long,  to  attract  emigrants^  who 
prefer  to  cultivate  the  soil.  In  July,  the  days  are  very  warm ;  the  nighti 
however,  are  cool.  The  changes  in  the  temperature  are  very  sudden  and 
very  great.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  thermometer,  to  fall  forty 
degrees  in  twenty-four  hours.  Frosts  occur  about  the  10  of  Septem- 
b^,  sufficient  to  kill  all  vegetation.  The  snows  attain  to  the  depth  of  € 
ftet,  and  remain  to  the  last  of  May.  Winter  sets  in  early  in  October. 
During  the  fall  months  there  are  frequent  and  terrible  gales  of  wind^  and 
storms  of  rain  and  snow. 

The  Superior  country  will  one  day  be  erected  into  a  Twritoiy  by  itself 
or  admitted  as  a  State.  It  will  be,  for  all  time,  not  only  a  mine  of  wealtk 
to  the  Union,  but  also  a  nursery  of  a  tough,  hardy,  and  energetic  race 
of  men.  The  full  development  of  its  vast  resources  would  require  a 
population  that  will  make  it  the  great  northern  hive  of  America. — me 
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THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


This  chain  commences  in  New  Mexico,  in  about  32^  30'  north  lati* 
tude,  near  Fort  Webster;  it  extends  nearly  north-north-west  thronghont 
the  north  portion  of  the  continent  to  the  Polar  ocean,  terminating  west 
of  the  month  of  Mackenzie's  riyer,  in  latitode  69^  north,  longitude  135^ 
west.  This  range,  in  connection  with  the  Andes,  of  which  it  may  be 
said  to  be  a  continuation,  forms  the  longest,  and,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, the  most  uniform  chain  of  mountains  on  the  globe.  Somewhat 
more  than  half  of  the  entire  chain  belongs  to  North  America;  the 
name,  Kooky  mountains,  being  usually  applied  to  that  portion  only 
which  is  comprised  within  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
although  the  exact  limit  of  this  mountain  range  toward  the  south  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  determined.  The  entire  length,  however,  of  the 
chain,  following  the  windings,  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  at  3,000 
miles.  The  east  boundary  of  the  Bocky  mountains  in  latitude  38^ 
north,  is  in  lOT""  20'  west  longitude;  in  ktitude  iO^'  north,  108"^  30^ 
west  longitude;  latitude  63^  north,  124^  40^  west  longitude;  latitude 
68^  north*,  130^  30'  west  longitude.  Notwithstanding  this  general 
tending  to  the  west,  the  continent  widens  so  much  more  in  the  same 
direction,  that  this  chain,  which  in  South  and  Central  America,  and 
Mexico,  is  comparatiyely  a  coast  range,  is  seyeral  hundred  leagues 
inland  in  the  United  States  and  British  America.  The  highest  known 
peaks  in  the  United  States  are  Fremont's,  13,570  feet;  and  Pike's 
peak,  11,497  feet  high;  and  Mount  Brown  and  Mount  Hooker,  in 
British  America,  near  53^  ncMrth  latitude,  the  former  about  16,000,  and 
the  latter  15,690  feet  above  the  sea-)evel.  We  are  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  this  system  of  mountains ;  the  general  altitude  of  the 
range,  however,  is  supposed  to  vary  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Parker  states  that  peaks  have  been  measured  of  18,000  feet  in 
elevation.  The  east  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  remarkable  for  its 
gradual  declination.  Tne  ascent  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  latitude 
39^  21'  north,  and  longitude  94"^  44'  west,  to  the  South  pass,  (the 
great  highway  from  Missouri  to  Utah  and  Oregon,)  in  latitude  aboul 
42^  30^  north,  and  longitude  109"^  30'  west,  is  a  little  more  than  6,000 
feet  in  a  distance  of  932  miles  by  the  usual  route.  The  elevation  of 
the  South  pass,  which  is  a  remarkable  depression  in  the  principal  chain 
from  about  15  to  20  miles  wide,  is  about  7,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  nee,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  above,  is  exceed- 
ingly gentle;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  ascent  is  almost  imperceptible 
by  any  except  a  scientific  observer. 

Branches. — ^The  following  notice  of  the  ramifications  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  is  condensed  from  Humboldt's  *< Aspects  of   Nature:''— > 
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*'From  about  latitude  22^  nortli,  the  Cordillera  of  Anahuao  divideB  into 
3  chains.  1.  The  east  chain,  that  of  Potosi  and  Texas,  is  contin- 
ued northward  into  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  under  the  name  of  Ox&rk 
mountains;  thence  by  a  succession  of  hills  through  Wisconsin  to  Lake 
Superior.  2.  The  central  chain  of  Durango  and  New  Mezieo,  taking 
the  name  of  Eockj  mountains.  From  this  chain  an  important  brandi 
(called  the  Black  hills)  detaches  itself  in  about  40^  nordi  ktitiide,ani 
extends  at  first  nearly  east,  and  then  north,  forming  tlie  dividing  ridge 
between  the  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone  and  ihoae  of  the  Missouri  oi 
the  east,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Platte  on  the  south,  spreading  oit 
in  the  highlands  of  Nebraaka  and  Minnesota  where  they  constitute  the 
watershed  between  the  streams  which  flow  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ni 
those  flowing  to  the  Polar  sea.  The  highest  known  summit  of  this 
branch  is  about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  3.  The  west  range  pasta 
through  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  beinc  linked  by  spurs  with  the  moontaiu 
of  California.''  On  each  side  of  the  Bio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico,  then 
are  several  parallel  ridges,  with  the  same  general  course  as  the  centzal 
ridge,  taking  the  local  names  of  Sierra  Blanca,  Sacramento  monntaiii, 
Organ  mountains,  etc.  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  San  Juan,  Jenei 
mountains,  Zufii  mountains,  etc.  on  the  west.  This  plan  of  local  namiiif 
continues  throughout  the .  chain,  which  is  in  fact  a  system  rather  than  i 
range  of  mountains. 

Plateaus,  etc. — Between  the  highest  ridge  of  the  Rocky  monntaiBi 
on  the  east,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  range  on  the  west,  is  i 
vast  region  of  table  land,  which  in  its  widest  part  extends  tlironih  U 
degrees  of  longitude :  that  is,  about  700  miles  from  east  to  west,  nvm- 
boldt,  in  his  "Aspects  of  Nature,''  (edition  of  1849,)  already  alluded  to, 
observes  that  the  Bocky  mountains  between  37^  and  43^  present  loltj 
plains,  of  an  extent  hardly  met  with  in  any  other  part  oi  the  ^obe; 
having  a  breadth  from  east  to  west  twice  as  great  as  the  plateaus  of 
Mexico.  In  the  west  part  of  the  great  central  plateaus  above  described, 
lies  the  Great  bafiin, otherwise  called  Fremont's  iMisin,  from  its  havingbeea 
first  explored  by  Colonel  Fremont.  It  is  situated  between  Siem Ifeyi- 
da  and  Wahsatch  mountains,  and  is  bounded  on  every  side  with  high 
hills  or  mountains.  It  is  about  500  miles  in  extent,  from  east  to  wet^ 
and  350  from  north  to  south.  Only  a  part  of  it  hta  been  thoroughlj 
explored;  it  is,  however,  known  to  contain  a  number  of  lakes  and  riren, 
none  of  whose  waters  ever  reach  the  ocean,  being  probably  taken  up  bj 
evaporation,  or  lost  in  the  sand  of  the  more  arid  districts.  Asftrtf 
known,  the  lakes  of  this  basin  are  salt,  except  Utah  lake.  The  Uigert 
of  these,  the  Great  Salt  lake,  is  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  « 
common  salt;  it  has  an  elevation  of  4,200  feet  above  the  sea. 

Passes. — Probably  no  mountains  of  the  same  altitude  can  be  m 
readily  traversed  as  the  Bocky  mountain  chain,  owing  to  the  gn*^ 
breadth  of  its  base,  and  its  gentle  acclivity.  Among  the  most  remsrbr 
ble  of  the  numerous  passes  may  be  mentioned  that  leading  from  thi 
head-waters  of  the  Athabasca  to  those  of  the  Columbia,  between  Bfouit 
Brown  and  Mount  Hooker,  and  called  the  Athabasca  portage;  it  has> 
a  hight  of  7,300  feet^  and  has  only  been  used  by  the  traders  of  thi 
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Hudson  Baj  Oompany^  as  the  principal  pass  into  the  basin  of  Colnmbia; 
C*dot's  pass,  near  the  north  boundary  ef  the  United  States;  the  well- 
known  SouUi  pass,  already  alluded  to;  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail  from 
Independence  to  the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  El  Paso  route  in  the 
aouth  of  New  Mexioo.  Governor  Stevens  of  Washington  Territory,  says 
of  that  portion  about  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  "that  it  is  broken  into 
spurs,  and  filled  with  vi^leys,  furnishing  several  good  passes  much 
lower  than  the  celebrated  South  pass,  one  bv  barometric  measurement, 
1,500  feet  lower.*'  Fremont,  in  the  winter  of  185^' 54,  explored  a  route 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  to  the  pass  of  the  Huerfttno  river, 
through  the  Sierra  Blanca,  in  New  Mexico,  thence  across  the  valley  of 
San  Luis,  up  that  of  Sah-watch,  through  the  Central  Chain  of  the 
Kocky  mountains  by  the  Coooha-too-pe  pass. 

Mnch  attention  has  recently  been  directed  toward  ascertaining  the 
most  suitable  passes  across  the  Rocky  mountains,  with  a  view  to  the 
location  of  the  contemplated  Paoifto  railroad.  For  the  following  impor- 
tant items  of  information,  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Henry  Y. 
Poor,  Esq.,  the  able  editor  of  the  American  Railroad  Journal : — **  The 
proposed  northern  route  for  the  Pacific  railroad  would  cross  the  Rocky 
mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  6|000  feet  above  the  sea;  the  elevation  of  the  summit  of 
the  South  pass  is  7,490  feet;  the  Bear  Monntain  summit,  1,000  feet 
higher;  the  Central  route  would  cross  by  the  Coooha-too-pe  pass,  in 
.  latitude  38^,  at  an  elevation  of  11,082  feet,  or  by  the  Sangre  de  Christo 
pass,  at  8,800  feet;  the  Southern  route,  proposed  to  cross  near  the  32d 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  would  traverse  the  great  plateau  where  an 
interval  seems  to  occur  between  the  termination  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Rocky  mountains  proper,  at  an  elevatioui 
probably,  no  where  greater  than  5,000  feet.''  (See  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  Geographical  Society,  art.  V.  1854.^ 

Amid  the  valleys  and  gorges  of  this  stupenaous  system  of  mountains, 
some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  globe  have  their  bir^.  Of  these,  the 
Athabasca,  Peace,  and  Mackenzies  find  their  outlet  in  the  Polar  sea; 
the  Saskatchawan  in  the  Atlantic,  though  Hndson's  bay;  ike  Missouri 
and  its  many  tributaries,  the  Platte,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  gliding 
gently  down  its  long  eastern  ^pes,  find  an  exit  in  the  Mississippi|  and 
thence  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  while  the  Rio  Del  Norte,  the  CoioradO| 
and  the  Columbia,  (with  Lewis  river,  its  principal  tributary,  forming  in 
itself  a  mighty  stream,)  take  opposite  directions ;  the  first  through  the 
valley  of  New  Mexico  to  the  €hilf  of  Mexico;  the  second  through  the 
deserts  of  Utah  and  the  western  part  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of 
California;  while  the  last,  from  the  north,  bursting  through  the  Cascade 
and  coast  ranges,  rushes  to  join  the  mighty  Pacific,  bearing  the  only 
waters  that  reach  that  ocean  directly  from  this  range.  Brman  observes. 
^<that  it  is  remarkable,  that  if  an  arch  of  a  great  circle  were  probngea 
from  the  Aldan  mountains  in  Siberia,  it  would  pass  through  the  pripci- 
pal  peaks  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  between  40^  and  55°  north  latitude. 

GsoLOQT. — Of  the  geological  structure  of  the  Rocky  mountains  as 
yet«very  little  is  known.    The  highest  parts  visited  by  Fremont  were 
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composed  of  rooki  of  ^ntiiKe  and  gneiss,  shooting  iip  into  sharp  tid 
jagged  peaks.  Yoleanio  rocks  are  known  to  exist  in  many  places  on 
the  slopes  or  sides  of  these  mountains.  According  to  the  most  reeeni 
reports  there  is,  between  the  head  of  the  Madison  river  and  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Yellowstone,  a  volcanic  region  of  perhaps  100  sqo&re  miles 
n  extent,  in  which  tome  of  the  volotnoes  are  said  to  have  lately  been  in 
a  state  of  eruption.  Hot  springs  are  found  not  only  in  this  region  btt 
in  various  other  places  on  the  east  and  west  declivities  of  the  Rookj 
mountaia  range.  Near  42''  87'  north  latitude,  and  111''  45^  west  lon> 
gitude,  there  are  a  number  of  fountains,  the  waters  of  which  efiierv^ 
with  ike  carbonic  amd  that  they  contain.  From  this  circumstance 
they  have  received  the  name  of  '^Beer,  or  Soda  Springs.''  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  throws  up  a  jet  d^$au  of  about  3  feet  iiigli, 
accompanied  with  a  subterraneous  noise,  which^  togeU^^  with  the 
rushing  of  the  water,  resembles  the  sound  of  a  steanu>oat  in  motioi, 
whence  it  has  been  termed  the  <<  Steamboat  Spring.'^ — ^Fbimont. 
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This  State  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Minnesots^  Lake  Superior,  inl 
the  northern  peninsuk  of  Michigan,  (from  which  it  is  separated  in  pari 
by  the  Menomonee  and  Montreal  rivers,)  on  the  east  by  Lake  MicbigaB, 
south  by  Illinois,  and  west  by  Iowa  and  Minnesota  Territory,  ^m  tlie 
former  of  wbioh  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Utter 
(in  part)  by  the  St.  Oroix  river.  It  lies  between  42^^  SO'  and  46""  56^ 
north  latitude,  (if  we  exclude  some  small  islands  belonging  to  the  Stall 
in  Lake  Superior,)  and  between  87^  and  92^  50^  west  longitade,  being 
about  285  miles  in  extreme  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  255 
in  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west,  including  an  area  of  abonk 
68,924  square  miles,  or  84,511,360  acres,  of  which  1,045,499  were  im- 
proved in  1850. 

Faob  or  THB  CouNTBT. — Wisconsin  may  be  described  generally  aa  as 
elevated  rolling  prairie,  from  600  to  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
aea.  The  highest  portion  of  Uiis  plateau  is  on  the  north,  and  forma  tlM 
dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  flowing  south-west  into  the  Mississippi 
and  those  flowing  north  into  Lake  Superior.  The  south^m  slope  is  again 
interrupted  about  the  middle  of  the  State  by  another  ridge,  giriog  or^ 
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to  a  second  dope,  dimined  by  Rook  rirer  and  its  brancnes.  This  State 
has  no  monntains,  properly  so  called.  The  descent  toward  Lake  Snpe- 
irior  is  very  abrupt,  and  the  rivers  full  of  rapids  and  falls,  which  inter- 
rapt  navigation  but  afford  valuable  mill-sites.  There  is  a  third  ridge  or 
elevation  in  the  south-east^  dividing  the  water-eourses  of  Lake  Michigan 
from  those  of  Green  bay.  Just  below  the  second  ridge,  a  depression 
crosses  the  State,  forming  the  bed  of  the  Neenah  or  Fox  river,  and  the 
Lower  Wisconsin.  When  Uie  rivers  are  unusually  full,  these  actually 
communicate,  though  running  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  other  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Geologt. — Limestone  underlies  most  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State — the  cliff  limestone  in  the  mineral  districts,  and  the  blue  elsewhere. 
The  northern  part  seems  to  be  composed  of  primitive  rocks,  for  the  most 
part  of  granite,  slate,  and  sandstone.  Commencing  a  little  south  of  the 
Wisconsin,  and  along  the  Mississippi,  as  far  back  as  the  falls  of  its  trib- 
utaries, sandstone,  between  layers  of  limestone,  is  the  prevailing  rock, 
and  forms  the  cliffs  on  ihe  Mississippi,  below  St  Anthony's  falls,  for  86 
miles.  The  rivers  in  this  region  are  much  obstructed  by  shifting  beds 
of  this  sand.  From  Lake  Michigan  westward  to  the  other  sections 
named,  is  a  limestone  region,  in  many  parts  well  timbered,  while  in 
others  a  considerable  portion  is  prairie.  Uaderlving  the  blue  limestone 
is  a  browQ  sandstone,  which  crops  out  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  but  no 
lead  has  ever  been  found  in  it.  A  section  through  the  Blue  mound  would 
give  the  following  result,  descendine  vertically:  Homstone,  410  feet; 
magnesian  lime,  or  lead-bearing  rock,  159  feet;  saeeharoid  sandstone, 
40  feet;  sandstone,  3  feet;  lower  limestone,  (at  the  level  of  the  Wis- 
consin,) 190  feet  The  elevations  of  different  parts  of  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  State  are  nvea  by  Ghancell<Nr  Lathrop,  at  Blue  mounds,  1,170; 
head  waters  of  the  Sock  river,  316;  egress  of  the  same  river  from  the 
State,  128,  and  the  portage  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  at 
223  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Wisconsin  river. 

Following  the  map  accompanying  the  geological  work  of  Professor 
Owen,  on  the  States  c^  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  T«rritorT  of  Minne- 
sota, we  should  say  that  about  half  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  resting  on  Lake  Superior,  and  having  its  apex  near  the  44tli 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  State,  (taken  in  aa 
east  and  west  direction,)  is  covered  by  drift,  overlaying  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  of  New  York,  and  metamorphic  strata,  with  oooasional  protru- 
sions of  granite  and  other  iflneous  rocks.  Beyond  this  triangle,  on  the 
south-east  and  south-west,  the  sandstone  comes  to  the  sur&ce  in  a  broad 
belt,  having  between  it  and  the  Mississippi,  (from  the  St.  Croix  to  the 
Wisconsin  river,^  a  second  belt  of  lower  magnesian  limestone,  with  the 
sandstone  occasionally  laid  bare  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams.  This 
same  formation  is  continued  on  the  south,  (following  the  Wisconsin  river  on 
both  sides,)  and  on  the  east,  coasting  the  sandstone  belt  to  its  full  extent 
The  limestone  is  f(^owed  in  turn  by  another  sone  of  white  sandstone, 
containing  beds  of  shells.  Next  succeeds  the  lead-bearing  group  of 
upper  magnesian  limestone,  extending  into  Illinois  and  Iowa  on  the  south 
and  west,  and  on  the  east  running  up  into  the  peninsula  formed  by  Oreea 
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bftj  and  Lake  MiehlgaB,  having  a  triangle  of  tke  Niagara  limestone 
between  it  and  Lake  Michigan  on  <iie  south-east.  On  the  shores  of  Lake 
Saperior  are  two  beds  of  red  clay  and  marl,  separated  by  ridges  of  drift 
f^om  300  to  600  feet  high.  Bast  of  this,  and  just  where  the  northern 
boundary  leaves  the  lake,  parallel  groups  of  conglomerate  red  sandstone 
•nd  slates,  trap,  and  metamorphio  slates,  with  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore, 
granite,  and  qui^tioee  rooks  oome  to  the  surface. 

MiNXBALS.— Pkrtof  the  great  lead  regbn  extending  from  Illinois  and 
Iowa  is  included  in  the  south-west  part  of  Wisconun,  and  occupies  an 
area  of  nearly  2,880  sauare  miles,  about  three-fbnrths  of  which  is  in  Uie 
last-named  State.  This  portion  is  no  less  rich  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  its  ore,  than'  in  the  other  States  where  it  lies.  The  land  is 
here  intermingled  with  copper  and  vine,  the  latter  in  large  quantities, 
iogether  with  some  silver.  In  Lapointe,  Chippewa,  St.  Croix,  and  Iowa 
eounties,  copper  ia  also  found ;  in  ]>odge  county,  ''  at  the  so  called  Iron 
si<%e,  is  the  most  promising  locality  of  iron  ore  in  the  State  yet  disco- 
vered ;"  but  on  the  Black  river  and  other  branches  of  the  Mississippi, 
food  iron  ore  oecurs.  The  iron  ores  of  Lake  Superior  region  extend  from 
[khigan  into  this  State,  in  abundant  deposits  of  the  richest  quality. 
The  other  metallic  substances  are  magnetic  iron,  iron  pyrites,  and 
graphite  or  plumbago.  The  non-metallic  earths  are  agate,  comelianSi 
{found  on  the  shores  of  the  small  lakes,)  bitumen,  peat,  (which  being  in 
a  region  poorly  supplied  with  fuel,  may  hereafter  become  valuable  as  a 
substitute  for  coal ;)  marble  of  fine  quality,  lime,  quarts,  some  gypeuni| 
salt^re,  sulphates  of  barytes,  porphyry,  and  coal  in  small  quantities. 
A  v«iin  of  copper  ore  was  disoovered  in  1848,  near  the  Eickapoo  river, 
wh?ich  yields  abont  80  per  eent  of  copper,  but  to  what  extent  the  bed 
zuns  has  not  been  ascertained.  Mines  were  also  worked  at  the  hlh  of 
Black  river,  and  in  its  vicinity,  but  they  have  been  abandoned.  Facts 
do  not  yustify  any  expeetation  of  great  deposits  of  oopper  in  the  north- 
western part  of  t£e  State.  A  ^eat  bed  of  maffuetio  iron  ore  lies  south 
•f-Lake  Supmor,  near  Tyler's  foric  of  the  Bad  river,  in  strata  of  meta- 
morphio slate.  In  1860, 560,021  pigs  of  lead  were  shtp|>ed  ftom  Dubuque 
and  Mineral  point,  but  778,460  in  1845.  Beautiful  varie^es  of  marble 
luMre  been  reeeotly  discovered  or  made  known  to  the  public  in  the  north 
part  of  Wisconsin.  Aoeording  to  Messrs.  Foster  and  Whitney's  report, 
tiwy^are  found  on  the  Michigamig  and  Menomonee  riverSi  and  afford 
bsMitiftd  marUes,  whose^prevaiting  color  is  light  pink,  traversed  by  veins 
OF  soams  of  deep  ted*  Others  are  blue  and  dove  cokted,  beautif^y 
veined.  These  are  suseeptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  some  on  the  Mono* 
monee  are  within  navigable  distanoe  firom  New  York. 

Lakis  ANO^BiTEBB. — ^Beside  the  great  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan, 
width,  lave  its  northern  and  eastern  shores,  Wisconsin  has  a  number  of 
small-  lakes.  The  principal  of  these  is  Lake  Winnebago,  south-oast  of 
the  middk  of  the  State.  It  is  about  28  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide, 
and  eommunicales  with  Green  bay,  (a  north-west  arm  of  Lake  Michigan,) 
through  the  Fox  or  Neenah  river.  These  small  lakes  are  most  abumiant 
in  the  noi^wtst,  and  are  generally  characterised  by  clear  water  and 
gravelly  bettomS;  often  with  l^ld  picturesque  shores,  crowned  with  hem« 
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ihitikt  fprooe,  and  other  trees.  They  afford  ezoellent  flih.  In  ike  shallow 
waters  on  the  margms  of  some  of  them  grows  wild  rioe,  an  important 
article  of  food  with  the  sarages  of  this  r^ion.  The  riyers  whieh  trayerse 
the  interior,  flow  generallj  in  a  south-west  direction,  and  discharge  their 
waters  into  the  liussissippi.  The  latter  riyer  runs  along  the  sonth-west 
border  of  Wisconsin  for  more  than  200  miles.  Commencing  at  the  south  J 
we  haye,  in  Ihe  following  order,  Wisconsin,  Bad  Axe,  Black  and  Ohip- 
pewa  riyers.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  Wisconsin,  which  has  a 
coarse  of  probably  200  miles,  almost  directly  south,  when  it  flows  nearly 
west  for  about  100  more.  It  is  nayigable  for  steamboats  180  miles.  The 
Chippewa  is  about  200,  and  the  Black  150  miles  long.  The  Hock,  Des 
Plaines,  and  Fox  river  (of  Illinois)  drain  the  south-eastslope  of  the  State^ 
and  pass  off  into  Illinois.  The  Fox  or  Neenah  is  the  outlet  of  Winne- 
bago lake,  and  connects  it  with  Oreen  Bi^.  The  Wolf,  fh)m  the  north, 
is  the  main  feeder  of  the  same  lake.  The  Menomonee,  emptying  into 
Qreen  Bay,  and  the  Montreal  into  Lake  Superior,  are  rapid  streamsi 
which  are  yaluable  for  mill-sites.  They  form  part  of  l^e  north-east  boun- 
dary. The  Menomonee  has  a  descent  of  1,049  feet.  The  S^  Louis, 
(considered  as  the  primary  source  of  the  St  Lawrence,)  ooasts  tlus  State 
for  20  or  30  miles  on  the  ncMrth-west,  and  is  full  of  rapids  and  falls  ia 
this  part  of  its  course.  These  riyers  are  not  generaUy  fayorable  to  nayi* 
gation  without  artificial  aid.  The  Wisconsia  may  be  asoended  by  steam* 
boats  to  the  rapids,  where  it  approaches  a  tributary  of  Lake  Winnebago, 
within  a  mile  and  a  half,  where  a  canal  is  being  oonstructed,  which,  yrhen 
completed,  will  open  an  entire  inland  nayigation  from  New  York  to  the 
Upper  Mississippi.  The  Rock  riyer  is  sometimes  at  high  water  ascended 
by  boats  to  within  the  limits  of  Wisconsin.  The  Bad  Axe,  Black,  Chip- 
pewa, and  St.  Croix  are  important  channels  for  Seating  timber  to  market 
from  the  pine  regions  in  ^e  north-west  of  the  State.  The  riyers  flowing 
into  Lake  Superior  are  small,  and  though  unikyeraUe  lor  commerce,  their 
rapid  courses  make  them  yaluaUe  for  mill-«ite8.  Cdonel  Long  estimatea 
that  the  Chippewa,  BUck,  Wisconsin,  and  Bock  riyers  are  respeetiyely 
capable  of  a  steamboat  nayigation  of  70,  60,  180,  and  25<^  miles,  but  at 
present  they  are  a  good  deal  obstructed  by  shifting  sands  and  rapids. 
;>  Objbcts  of  Intsrist  to  Toubists. — ^Wioeonnn,  ^ougfa  young  in 
pditical  existence,  is  not  behind  her  sister  States  in  objects  of  interest, 
not  merely  for  the  utilitarian,  but  for  the  layer  of  ptctmresque,  and  ayen 
the  antiquary.  Scattered  oyer  her  undulating  plains  are  femnd  earth 
works,  modelled  after  the  forma  of  men  and*  animsb,  that  axe  ayidently  , 
Ihework  of  a  race  diierent  from  those  who  possessed  the  country  at  the 
period  of  the  arriyal  of  the  Europeans.  At  Altaian,  in  Jeffenon  oovnty, 
IS  an  ancient  fortification,  S50  yards  kng,  2T6  wide,  with  walk  4  or  6 
feet  hish,  and  more  than  20  feet  thi<^  at  the  base.  Another  work, 
resembung  a  man  in  a  recumbent  positiea,  120  itei  long  and  30  across 
the  trunk,  is  to  be  seen  near  the  Blue  Mounds ;  and  one  resembling 
a  turtle,  56  feet  in  length,  at  PraiaeyiUe*  These  artificial  works  are 
generally  wiUiout  (n^der,  but  sometimes  haye  a  systematic  arrangement^ 
with  fr^nnenta  of  pottery  often  scattered  around.  Some  are  so  defaced 
•8  to  wSLa  it  difficult  to  trace  the  animal  resembkncee  refinned  to,  while 
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otlien  are  diBtincti  j  visiUe.  One  is  said  to  have  been  discoyered 
Oassyille,  resembliDg  the  extinct  mastodon.  Among  the  most  strikinff 
natural  objects  are  the  Blue  Moands,  in  Dane  county,  the  highest  of 
which  has  an  eleyation  of  1,170  feet  aboye  the  Wisconsin,  and  is  a  promi- 
nent landmark  in  this  country  of  prairies.  Platte  and  other  mounds,  in 
the  south-west  of  the  State,  haye  yarious  elevations  of  from  60  to  more 
than  100  feet.  This  State  shares  with  Minnesota  the  beautiful  Lake  Pepiny 
an  expansion  of  the  Mississippi,  mostly  walled  in  by  precipitous  shores, 
which  rise  from  300  to  500  feet  nearly  perpendicular.  These  highta  ar^ 
merely  given  as  examples,  not  as  the  only  ones  there  are.  Almost  all  the 
rivers  of  Wisconsin  abound  in  rapids  and  falls.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  are  a  series  of  cascades,  or  cataracts,  in  the  St.  Louis  river,  which 
have  a  descent  of  320  feet  in  16  miles,  terminating  about  20  miles  froti 
its  mouth.  Quinnessec  falls,  in  the  Menomonee  river,  have  one  perpen- 
dicular pitch  of  40  feet,  ajid  an  entire  descent  of  134  feet  in  one  mile  and 
a  half,  besides  several  other  rapids,  where  the  river  tosses  and  dashes 
through  narrow  and  tortuous  defiles.  Among  the  other  falls,  are  St.  Croix, 
Chippewa,  and  Big  Bull  falls  in  the  Wisconsin.  The  river  bluffs  present 
grand  and  picturesque  views  in  many  places,  particularly  at  Mount  Trem- 
pleau,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  La  Cross  county,  where  the  rocks  rise  500 
feet  perpendicularly  above  the  river — in  Bichland  county,  on  th^  Wiscon- 
sin, where  the  Imnks  are  from  150  to  200  feet  high — and  in  Sauk  county, 
where  it  passes  through  a  narrow  eorge  between  oliflb  of  from  400  to  500 
feet  elevation.  Ghrandfather  Bull  ntlls,  the  greatest  rapids  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin river,  are  in  about  45^  north  latitude,  and  are  a  series  of  small  cas- 
cades, or  rapids,  breaking  through  a  ridge  of  150  feet  perpendioolir 
hight,  for  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half.  In  this  vicinity  are  a 
number  of  chalybeate  springs.  On  the  same  river  near  the  44th  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  is  Petenwell  peak,  an  oval  mass  of  rock,  900  feet  long 
by  300  feet  wide,  and  200  in  elevation  above  the  neighboring  country,  of 
which  it  commands  an  extensive  view.  About  70  feet  of  this,  at  the  top, 
is  composed  of  perpendicular  rocks,  split  into  towers,  turrets,  etc.  A  few 
miles  below  this  is  Fortification  rock,  which  rises  to  the  hight  of  100 
feet  or  more  above  the  general  level,  being  perpendicular  on  one  side, 
while  on  the  other  it  descends  by-  a  succession  of  terraces  to  the  common 
level.  At  the  Dalles,  the  Wisconsin  Is  compressed  for  5  or  6  miles 
between  red  sandstone  hills,  from  25  feet  to  1204eet  high,  and  an  average 
of  100  feet  asunder.  Between  the  Dalles  and  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
the  bluffs  are  of  every  variety  of  hight  under  400  feet. 

Climate.— The  climate,  though  severe,  and  the  winters  long,  is  m(nre 
regular  and  more  free  from  those  frequent  and  unhealthy  changes  that 
prevail  farther  south.  The  lakes,  too,  exert  a  mitigating  influence,  the 
temperature  being  6}^  higher  on  the  lake  than  on  the  Mississippi  side. 
The  lake  shore  is  also  more  moist,  but  the  State  generally  is  drier  than 
in  the  same  pandlels  farther  east.  From  records  kept  between  1835  and 
1845,  it  appears  the  Milwaukee  river  was  closed  on  an  average  from 
November  22  to  March  26 ;  and  steamboats  arrived  at  Mineral  Point 
from  February  26  to  April  16,  closing  from  November  16  to  December 
4.    The  diseases  consequent  upon  clearing  lands  are  less  frequent,  it  is 
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eaid,  in  this  than  other  new  States,  owing  to  the  open  nature  of  the 
conntrj  in  the  oak  openings.  The  number  of  deaths  in  1850  were  less 
than  10  in  every  thqusand  persons — ^while  Massachusetts  had  about  20. 

Soil  and  Productions. — The  country  south  of  the  middle  is  a  fine 
agricultural  region,  particularly  that  back  of  Kenosha.  In  the  mineral 
district,  west  of  the  Pekatonica,  the  country  is  broken,  but,  what  is 
unusual  in  mining  tracts,  generally  well  adapted  to  farming,  and  especial- 
ly to  grazing.  But  probably  the  best  agricultural  section  is  that  east  of 
Uke  Pekatonica,  which  has  more  prairie  land,  though  even  here  is  a  con- 
Biderable  portion  of  timbered  land  on  the  rivers  and  streams.  The 
agricultural  capabilities  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  around  the 
head  waters  of  the  Black  and  Chippewa  rivers,  and  the  sources  of  the 
livers  emptying  into  Lake  Superior  are  small,  the  surface  in  part  being 
covered  with  drift  and  boulders,  and  partly  with  ponds  and  marshes.  The 
agricultural  staples  of  this  State  are  wheat,  Indian  eom,  oats,  Irish 
potatoes,  butter,  and  live  stock,  besides  considerable  quantities  of  rye, 
wool,  beans,  peas,  barley,  backwheat,  maple  sugar,  beeswax,  honey,  cheesO| 
and  hay,  with  some  sweet  potatoes,  tobaoco,  fruits,  wine,  grass-seeds,  hops, 
flax,  and  hemp.  There  were  in  1850,  20,177  farms  in  Wisconsin,  con- 
taining 1,045,499  acres  of  improved  land,  prodacing  4,286,131  bushels 
of  wheat,  81,253  of  ryej  3,414,672  of  oats;  1,988,979  of  Indian  corn; 
1,402,770  of  Irish  potatoes;  209,692  of  barley;  79,878  of  buckwheat; 
20,657  peas  and  beans;  3,633,750  pounds  of  butter;  400,283  of  cheese; 
610,976  of  maple  sugar;  253,963  of  wool;  68,393  of  flax;  131,005  of 
beeswax  and  honey;  272,622  tons  of  hay.  Live  stock,  valued  at 
$4,897,385;  slaughtered  animals,  at  9920,178;  orchard  products,  at 
$4,823,  and  products  of  market  gardens,  at  $32,142, 

FoBSST  Trees. — There  are  vast  forests  of  pine  on  the  Upper  Wis- 
consin, the  Wolf  river,  and  the  tributaries  of  the  IdLississippi,  north  of 
the  Wisconsin.  The  other  forest  trees  are  spruce,  tamarac,  cedar,  oak 
of  different  species,  birch,  aspen,  basswood,  hickory,  elm,  ash,  hemlock, 
poplar,  sycamore,  and  sugar-maple;  but  forests  such  as  are  seen  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  occur  only  in  a  small  portion  of  the  Rock 
river  valley,  and  in  a  narrow  border  on  Lake  Michigan.  The  oak  openings 
already  described  form  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  landscapes  of  Wisconsin. 

Animals. — ^The  wild  animals  are  black  bears,  prairie  wolves,  gray 
wolves,  foxes,  woodchucks,  and  the  gopher,  whidi  is  found  only  on  the 
west  side,  near  the  Mississippi  river.  The  last-named  animal  is  very 
destructive  to  the  roots  of  fruit  trees. 

Makufaotukes. — ^This  youthful  State  has  not  yet  had  time  (nor  is  it 
vet  her  most  profitable  resource)  to  test  her  manufacturing  capabilities. 
In  1850  there  were  1,262  establbhmenta,  each  producing  $500  and 
upward  annually,  engaged  in  manufactures,  mining,  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  employing  an  aggregate  capital  of  $3,382,148,  and  5,798  male,  and 
291  female  hands;  consuming  raw  material  worth  $5,414,931,  and  yield- 
ing products  valued  at  $9,293,068 ;  of  which  16,  with  a  capital  of  $131,350, 
and  employing  288  male  hands,  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $95,186,  and  producing  4,343  tons 
of  pig  iron,  castingSi  etc.,  valued  at  $243^195;  and  nine  woolen  manu* 
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fiictoriefly  employing  $31,225  OApital,  and  25  male  hande,  oonsaming  imw 
material  worth  $32,680,  and  prodnoing  87,902  yaida  of  staff;  and  7^^350 
pounda  of  yarn,  worth  a  total  yalae  of  $87,992;  and  $98,700  inveeted 
m  manofactnring  malt  and  ipiritnons  liqa<»8,  conanming  91,020  bosheli 
of  barley,  29,000  of  Indian  oorn,  9,200  of  rye,  and  28  tonsdT  hopa,  and 
prodnoing  127,000  gallon!  of  whisky,  ete.,  and  31,320  barrels  of  ale 
beer,  etc.  Home-made  manufactures  were  produced  worth  $43,624,  anl 
family  goods  valued  at  $12,567.  The  numerous  riyers  and  streams  of 
Wisconsin,  with  their  frequent  rapids  and  falls,  afford  g^at  facilities  fa 
mill-sites  of  every  sort,  and  her  forests  and  iron  iot  ship  and  steamboit 
buildiog.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  Qasetteer,  estimates  the  manufaetore  of 
pine  lumber  at  400,000,000  feet,  besides  which  large  quantities  of  oak 
and  basswood  are  sawed  into  scantling,  plank,  lath,  etc  He  also  gives 
the  number  of  barrels  of  flour  manu&ctured  at  100,000,  (independent 
of  all  kinds  of  mill  stufi  in  abundance,)  of  paper,  800,000  pounds,  and 
of  shot,  100,000  pounds  annually. 

Internal  Impboykmints. — ^A  canal  is  being  constructed  firom  dis 
Wisconsin  to  the  Fox  river,  with  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  land 
impropriated  by  the  national  government,  though  under  State  supervision* 
This,  when  completed,  will  open  an  uninterrupted  inland  navigation  ftom 
New  Orleans  to  New  York.  According  to  Hunt's  Magasine,  there  was 
322  miles  of  completed  railroad  in  this  State  in  January  1850,  and  707 
in  course  of  construction ;  or,  according  to  the  American  Railway  Timei^ 
283  miles  completed,  and  746  in  course  of  oonstructbn;  cost  $5,600,000. 
Of  these  the  Milwaukie  and  Mississippi  is  finished  103  miles,  the  Mi« 
waukie  and  Watertewn  50,  the  Rock  river  86,  the  Janesville  and  Bfadiaoa 
85,  GreenBay,  Milwaukie  and  Chicago  41,  and  La  Crosse  18  miles.  In  Ibv, 
1855,  Milwaukie  was  conneoted  by  completed  railroad  more  or  lees  direotlj 
with  Chicago,  Madison,  Janesville,  Watertown,  and  intermediate  poinis^ 
while  roads  were  in  progress  that  will  continue  the  conneotioiis  to 
Prairie  du  Ohien,  La  Crosse,  Fond-du-Lao,  Green  Bay,  and  Beldi.  The 
latter  town  is  already  united  to  Chicago.  Beads  are  also  in  progress 
from  Kenosha  to  Beloit,  and  from  Mmend  point  to  ^  Chicago  and 
Galena^jailroad.  Plank  and  trunk-roads  are  bein^  laid  from  the  lake 
depots  toward  the  interior.  One  c^  60  miles  extends  from  KenoelM  to 
Fox  river. 

Com MKBOE. — ^Wisconsin  ei^oys  great  facilities  for  internal  trade  with 
the  lake  and  Eastern  States,  through  those  great  inland  seas  which 
bound  her  on  the  north  and  east,  and  with  almost  every  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  MississipiM,  by  means  of  tiie  river  of  that  name  and  its  niuaerous 
tributaries,  and  even  with  the  Atlantic  ports  through  the  Qidf  «f  Mex* 
ico.  The  foreign  trade,  however,  of  this  State  is  insignificant^  amounting 
in  1854  to  a  value  only  of  $49,174  in  imports,  and  $30,464  in  exporla 
There  were  built  in  the  State  in  that  year  26  ve«els,  with  an  agigmnii 
tonnage  oi  2,946  tons;  tonnage  owned  in  the  State,  14,217*  The 
aggregate  of  exports  and  imports  of  Milwaukie  for  1854  have  bean 
loosely  estimated  at  $18,000,000.  The  exports  of  grain  frtm  the  Imki 
porta  alone  amounted  to  6,930,150  bushels  in  the  same  year.  Vhs 
exports  of  the  State  at  large  (^onaiat  mainly  of  iriieat^  Indian  «»n^09itib 
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floor,  lomber,  pork,  beef^  lard,  batter,  lead,  bricks,  etc.  The  exports  of 
Baeine  amounted  in  yaloe  to  11,381,691 ;  and  of  Oreen  Bay,  in  lumber 
alone,  to  1374,435.  According  to  De  Bow's  Beview,  there  were  exported 
in  1851-52,  from  the  St.  Oroix,  Chippewa,  and  Black  rivers,  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Wisconsin,  61,000,000  feet  of  lumber;  23,000,000  feet  of 
logs  I  square  timber,  Jadi,  shingles,  etc.,  Tallied  at  $30,000 ;  and  furs 
and  peltries  worth  $200,000;  making  the  Talue  of  exports  for  the 
western  part  of  tiie  State,  $1,170,000.  The  ports  of  Wisconsin  in  the 
district  of  Mackinac  probably  add  at  least  a  yalue  of  95,000,000  to  the 
trade  of  Wisconsin.  The  total  lumber  trade  of  1852  has  been  given  at 
211,000,000feet,  viz.,fromBlackriver,  15,000,000;  Chippewa,  28,500,000; 
Oreen  Bay,  28,000,000;  Manitoowoc,  24,500,000 ;  St.  Croix,  20,000,000; 
Wisconsin,  70,000,000;  and  Wolf  river^  25,000,000.  The  toUl  valua- 
tion  of  lead  exported  from  Oalena  (nine-tenths  of  which,  according  to 
Hunt's  Gasetteer  of  Wisconsin,  was  from  that  State)  and  the  ports  on 
Lake  Michigan,  was  93,459,075;  besides  oonsiderable  Quantities  shipped 
£:om  points  on  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  The  largest  ship« 
meat  of  lead  within  the  12  years  preceding  and  including  1853  was 
54,494,862  pounds;  and  the  lowest^  28r603;960  pounds,  most  of  whioh 
was  from  the  mines  of  Wisconsin. 

Eduoation. — ^In  39  counties  out  of  46,  reported  December  31, 1853, 
there  were  138,279  children  between  the  ases  of  4  and  20  years,  of  whom 
95,293  attended  school ;  number  of  scho^  districts,  2,072 ;  school  fund, 
$1,141,804,  yielding  an  income  of  nearly  980,000 ;  and  a  university 
fund  of  993,732,  the  income  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  State  university. 
Aecording  to  the  oensus  of  1850,  Wisconsin  bad  2  colleges,  with  75 
students  and  94,700  income,  of  which  9400  was  from  endowments ; 
1,423  public  schools,  with  58|817  pupils  and  9113,133  inoome,  of  whioh 
986,391  was  from  taxatbn,  and  921,993  from  public  funds;  and  58 
academiea  and  other  schools  with  2,723  ptmils  and  918,796  inoeme* 
Attending  schools,  as  returned  by  iiimilies,  m^^l*  Adults  who  could 
not  read  or  write,  6,453,  of  whom  4,902  were  of  foreign  birth.  It  is 
expected  that  ere  long  the  lands  appropriated  for  the  support  of  schools 
will  form  a  fund  of  firom  93,000,000  to  95,000,000.  Public  instruction 
IB  under  the  charge  of  a  State  superintendent,  reoMving  91,000  par 
annum.  There  have  been  granted  for  the  airport  of  a  State  uaiveraityy 
46,080  aeros  of  land.  There  are  also  other  colleges  and  academies  sup* 
ported  by  private  subscri^^tioa,  which  are  promising  institutions. 

RxuGious  Djbvominations. — Of  366  churchea  in  Wisconsin  in  1850, 
the  Baptists  owned  49,  the  Christians  4,  the  CongregaAioaalists  37,  the 
Dutdh  Beformed  2,  the  Episcopalians  19,  the  Free  Church  2,  the  Zither- 
ans  20,  the  Methodists  110,  the  Presb^rians  40,  the  Soman  Catholics 
64,  the  Union  church  1,  the  Universalists  6,  and  minor  secta  11.  Oiviag 
1  church  to  every  835  inhabitants.    Value  of  church  property,  9353,900. 

PsaiODiOALS. — There  were  published  in  the  State,  in  1850>6  daily,  4 
in-weekly,  and  35  weekly  nawspiqpers,  and  1  monthly  magarine,  with  an 
agn^gate  annual  cironlataon  of  2,665,487  copies.        ^ 

PUBUO  iNsnTUTiOKa. — ^The  Wisconsin  Blind  Asylum,  at  Janeavttle, 
foooded  in  1850|  is  ai^porte4  by  a  tax  of  one-fiftti  of  a  mill  ou  evei^ 
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dollar  of  taxable  property,  and  had  13  inmatea  in  January,  1854,  ednea- 
tad  at  an  ezpenae  of  92,421.  The  State  appropriated  $1,500  for  iti 
anpport  in  1853.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asjlnm  at  Deiaran,  established 
in  1852,  had  14  inmates  in  January,  1854.  The  State  Prison  at  Waupan, 
Fond-dn-Lao  oounty,  had  64  inmates  in  1854. 

Population.— This  flourishing  seion  of  the  West  has  had  a  growth 
unexampled  even  in  that  thriring  region,  haying  increased  from  30,945 
n  1840,  to  a  population  of  805,391  in  1850;  of  whom  164,351  were 
white  males;  140,405  white  females;  365  free  colored  males;  and 270 
free  colored  females.  The  population  was  diyided  into  57,608  funilei, 
occupying  56,316  dwellings.  Population  to  the  square  mile,  566.  Of 
the  entire  population,  63,015  only  were  bom  in  the  State;  134,897  ii 
other  States  of  the  confederacy;  8,277  in  British  America;  34,515  in 
Germany;  775  in  France;  18,952  in  England;  21,043  in  Ireland, 
3,527  in  Scotland;  4,319  in  Wales;  4  in  Spain;  4  in  Portugal;  45  in 
Belgium;  1,157  in  Holland;  9  in  Italy;  61  in  Austria;  1,244  in  Switi- 
erUuQd;  71  in  Russia;  8,651  in  Norway,  146  in  Denmark;  88  in  Swe- 
den;  3,545  in  Prussia;  1  in  Sardinia;  1  in  Greece;  17  in  Asia;  1  in 
Africa;  9  in  Mexico;  11  in  Central  America;  6  in  South  America;  20 
in  West  Indies ;  1  in  Sandwich  Islands ;  191  in  other  countries,  and  784 
whose  places  of  birth  were  unknown — showing  nearly  35  per  cent  of 
foreign  birth,  and  exhibiting  a  greater  variety  than  is  usual,  eyen  in  the 
Tory  diversified  population  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Union.  It  will  be 
observed  that  a  new  element,  or  at  least  in  much  greater  proportion  tha 
elsewhere,  has  been  introduced  by  the  emigration  of  considerable  bodiei 
of  Norwegians,  being  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  nnmber  of  that 
nation  born  in  the  United  States.  The  emigration  from  (Jermanj  and 
Wales  is  also  in  greater  proportion  than  in  the  other  States.  (K  the 
entire  population  in  1850,  794  were  engaged  in  mining ;  7,047  in  igri- 
culture;  479  in  commerce:  1814  in  manufactures;  14  in  navigating 
the  ocean ;  209  in  Uie  internal  navigation ;  and  259  in  tiie  learned  pro- 
ftsaions. 

OouNTiss. — Wisconsin  is  divided  into  49  counties,  vis.,  Adams,  Bad 
Axe,  Brown,  Buffiilo,  Calumet,  Chippewa,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Dane, 
Dodge,  Door,  Douglass,  Dunn,  Fond-du-lao,  G-rant,  Oreen,  Iowa,  Jack- 
son, Jeffsrson,  Kenosha,  Kewaunee,  La  Crosse,  Lafayette,  Lapointe, 
Manitoowoe,  Marathon,  Marquette,  Milwaukie,  Monroe,  Oconto,  Onto- 
camie,  Oiaukee,  Pierce,  Polk,  Ports^,  Racine,  Richland,  Bock,  Si 
Croix,  Sauk,  Shawana,  Sheboygan,  Trempealeau,  Walworth,  Wash- 
ington, Waukesha,  Waupacca,  Waushara,  and  Winnebago.  Capital, 
Madison. 

OiTiss  ANB  Towns. — ^Towns  are  springing  up  in  Wisconsin  as  if  b} 
magie,  and  a  region  that  but  a  fsw  years  ago  was  mostly  an  Indian 
hunting-ground,  is  now  dotted  over  with  them.  The  principal  of  tbeae 
are  Milwaukee,  population,  20,061;  Racine,  5,111;  Kenosha,  3,455; 
Janesville,  8,451;  Waukesha, 2,818;  Platteville,  2,197;  and  Fonddv- 
lac,  2,014.  These',  in  1858,  according;  to  De  Bow's  Compendium  of  the 
Census,  had,  in  the  order  named  (with  the  exception  of  Hatteville,  not 
givenO  25,000;  7,500  j  5,000;  4^000;   and  4,000  each,  respeofcirefy. 
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Besides  these  tliere  are  Beloit,  Madison,  Oreen  Bay,  Portage,  Osankee^ 
Mineral  Point,  Oshkosh,  Watertown,  Sheboygan,  and  Manitoowoo,  haying 
popnlations  from  2,000  to  4,000  eaoh. 

GoYBENMSNT,  FINANCES,  Banks,  bto. — ^The  goTemor  is  elected  by 
the  people  for  2  years,  and  receives  91,250  per  annum.  Wisconsin  has 
also  a  lieutenant-governor,  eleeted  for  a  like  period,  who  is  ex-officio 
president  of  the  Senate,  and  recdves  $6  a  day  daring  the  sesnon  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Senate  consists  of  18  members,  and  &e  House  of  Bepre* 
sentatives  of  54 ;  both  elected  by  the  people  for  2  years.  The  Legislatuve 
meets  on  the  first  Monday  in  January.  Every  white  male  of  24  years 
of  age,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  one  year  next  preeeding  an 
election ;  white  males  of  foreign  birth,  who  shall  have  declared  their  in- 
tentions of  becoming  citizens  in  due  form  5  and  civiltted  Indians,  or  Indi- 
ans who  have  been  once  declared  by  Congress  citizens,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  vote.  The  State  has  an  emigrant  offioer  resident  in  New  York  eity. 
The  judiciary  consists — 1.  Of  a  supreme  court,  composed  of  S  judges; 
2.  Of  circuit  courts,  which  hold  two  sessions,  at  least,  a  year  in  each 
county;  and  3.  Of  county  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace.  (Except  to 
issue  writs  of  mandamus,  quo  warranto,  etc.,  the  supieme  court  is  only 
an  Bf^al  court,  and  has  no  jury  trials*)  All  judges  are  elected  by  tlie 
people,  the  supreme  and  circuit  judges  for  6  years,  and  the  oounty  judges 
for  4.  The  supreme  judges  receive  salaries  of  $2,000,  and  the  circuit 
judges  91,500  per  annum  each.  The  assessed  value  of  property  in  Wis- 
consin in  1850  was  $26,715,525 ;  and  964,285,714  in  1854.  State  debt, 
in  1854,  1100,000.  Annual  expenses,  exclusive  of  schools  and  debt, 
940,000.  There  were  23  banks  in  the  State,  January  1,  1855,  with  a 
capital  of  91,400,000,  a  circulation  of  9740,7M,  and  9334,88^  in  odn. 

HiBTOET. — ^Wisconsin  was  visited  at  a  very  eariy  period  by  the  Fi%nck 
missionaries  and  discoverers,  and  a  settlement  made  by  the  Frcneh  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  was  no  oensiderable  iniux 
of  emigration,  however,  till  quite  recently^  but  it  is  likely  to  repay  amply 
for  its  tardiness,  by  the  unexampled  rapidily  wiUi  whi<^  emmation  flows 
thicker,  invited  by  its  rich  soil,  valuable  minerals,  beautifhi  lakes,  and 
rolling  prairies.  Wisconsin  was  Ibrmed  into  a  territory  in  1836,  and 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State  in  1848. 

MiLWAVKn. — ^A  dty,  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Milwaukie  county,  and 
the  most  popolous  town  of  Wisconsin,  is  situated  on  Hie  west  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Milwaukie  river^  90  miles  north  of  Ohi* 
cage,  and  75  miles  east  of  Madison.  Latitude  43^^  3'  45''  north,  and  lon- 
^tode  87^  57'  west.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  flats  bordering  the 
liver,  and  en  the  blnfEs  which  rise  abruptly  ^m  the  margin  of  the  lake 
to  the  lugkt  of  abeni  100  feet.  The  nver  approaches  from  the  north  in 
n  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  lake  shore,  and  is  joined  about  1  mMe 
fh>m  its  mouth,  by  the  M^nomonee  river,  whsdi  comes  from  l&e  wesk 
The  largest  boats  of  the  lake  can  ascend  the  river  2  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  city  is  peculiar  and  striking,  from  the  eolet 
and  snperior  quality  of  the  bricks  manufactured  here.  They  have  n 
Plicate  and  endimng  cream  or  staraw  eol<n',  whieh  is  highly  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  action  of  the  dements.  Many  of 
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ihese  bricks  are  exported  to  distant  parts  of  the  Union.  ICilwaokie 
contains  about  30  churches,  of  which  26  are  Protestant  and  4  Roman 
Catholic,  5  public  schools,  the  Milwaukie  University  Institute,  a  female 
college,  several  academies,  3  orphan  asylums,  and  other  benerolent  insti- 
tutions. The  public  press  consists  of  7  daily  newspapers,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  weekly  bsues.  There  are  3  or  4  banks,  and  several  in- 
surance companies.  The  streets,  stores,  etc.,  are  lighted  with  gas.  In 
1853  the  citizens  voted  a  loan  of  ^50,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor.  Congress  having  previously  appropriated  $15,000 
to  that  purpose. 

The  Milwaakie  and  Mississippi  railroad  has  recently  been  completed 
from  this  place  to  Madison.  OUier  railroads  are  in  progress  to  Cbicago, 
Green  Bay,  Beloit,  <rtc.  Plank-roads  extend  from  the  city  in  six  direc- 
tions, with  an  aggregate  length  of  about  200  miles.  Milwaukie  is  tiw 
outlet  of  the  proiuotious  of  a  rich  and  rapidly  improving  country.  The 
following  quantities  of  produce  where  shipped  here  in  1852,  via. :  394,386 
bushels  of  wheat;  345,620  of  barley;  428,800  of  oats;  88,597  barrels 
i3fi  flour;  1,771,314  pounds  of  pork  in  bulk;  19,603  barrels  of  pork; 
321,121  pounds  of  wool;  about  1,000,000  pounds  of  lead,  and  700,000 
bricks.  Tonnage  of  vessels  ovmed  here  in  1854, 14,217.  During  the 
year  26  schooners,  of  2,946  tons,  were  built.  The  navigation  is  usually 
open  about  8  months  in  the  year,  from  March  to  November.  Milwaukie 
enjoys  a  healthy  climate,  the  great  lakes  having  a  sensible  influence  in 
modifying  the  extremes  of  heat  and  oeki.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
in  3  years  was  47^.  The  extensive  water-power  of  the  river  constitutes 
an  important  element  in  the  prosperity  of  Milwaukie.  At  the  head  of 
the  navigable  part  of  the  river  a  dam  has  been  buUt,  which  raises  the 
water  12  feet,  and  a  canal  conveys  it  to  the  city.  Here  are  5  large  flonr- 
ing-milhi,  a  woolen  ikotory,  several  machine  shops,  and  other  establisli- 
ments.  The  reported  value  of  articles  manu&ctured  in  1852  was  over 
92,000,000.  lOlwaukie  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
which  has  not  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  of  the  western  towns. 
It  maintains  intimate  relations  with  a  region  to  which  a  vast  emigratkn 
is  flowing — a  region  which  a  few  years  ago  was  a  solitary  waste,  or  a  Held 
of  savage  warfare,  but  is  now  appropriated  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  and 
Hbond  institutions  of  civilised  society.  The  place  was  settled  in  1835. 
The  city  was  incorporated  in  January,  1846.  Population  in  1840, 1«751; 
in  1850,  20,061 ;  in  1854,  about  30,000. 

Baoike,  capital  of  Racine  county,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  west 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Root  river,  25  miles  soutk  by 
east  of  Milwaukie,  and  70  miles  north  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  second 
city  of  the  State  in  population  and  commerce,  and  has  one  of  the  best 
harbors  on  the  lake,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  admits 
yessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water.  The  city  is  built  on  a  plain  derated 
abott  40  feet  above  t^e  surfiftce  of  the  lake.  It  is  laid  out  in  regnfatf 
blocks,  with  wide  streets,  and  contains  a  number  of  fine  public  buildings; 
among  which  is  the  Racine  college,  fbunded  by  the  Episcopal  ehux^ 
Racine  contains  12  Protestant  and  2  Catholic  churches,  a  ctetral  high 
school,  and  a  bank  in  sucoessfid  operation.     Seyeral  newspapers  are 
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published  liere.  The  commercial  adyantages  of  this  port  have  attracted 
considerable  capital,  and  there  are  10  warehoases  and  126  mercantile 
houses  in  yarious  branches  of  business.  Over  $60,000  have  been  ex- 
pended by  the  citisens  of  Bacine  in  the  constniction  of  a  harbor.  From 
30  to  40  vessels  are  owned  here,  with  an  agregate  burden  of  over  4,000 
tons.  The  exports  in  1851  amounted  in  value  to  91,034,590,  and  the 
imports  to  $1,473,125.  There  are  3  ship-yards,  and  several  ^maces, 
machine-shops,  and  flouring  mills.  Three  plank-roads  extend  fVom 
Racine  into  the  interior,  and  railroads  are  in  course  of  construction  to 
Chicago,  Milwaukie,  and  Janesville.  First  settled  in  1835 ;  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1848.  Population  in  1840,  887  j  in  1850,  5,111;  in  1858, 
about  7,500. 

Madison,  capital  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  seat  of  justice  of 
Dane  county,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  isthmus  between  Third  lake 
and  Fourth  lake,  80  miles  west  of  Milwaukie,  and  154  miles  north-west 
of  Chicago,  in  latitude  43^  5^  north,  longitude  89^  20'  west.  It  stands 
in  the  center  of  a  broad  valley,  surrounded  by  hights  from  which  the 
town  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  several  miles.  The  isthmus  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  Fourth  lake,  which  lies  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  town,  is  6  miles  long  by  4  miles  wide.  It  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  with  clean  gravelly  shores.  The  depth  is  sufficient  for 
navigation  by  steamboats,  and  is  estimated  at  about  60  feet.  The  Third 
lake  is  rather  smaller.     When  this  place  was  selected  for  the  seat  of 

Government,  in  1886,  it  contained  no  buildings  but  a  solitary  log  cabin, 
he  Capitol,  which  is  a  limestone  structure,  built  at  an  expense  of  950,- 
000,  stands  on  around  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lakes,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  public  square.  The  streets  which  lead  from  the  Capitol 
towards  the  cardinal  points  descend  gradually  to  the  shores  of  the  lakes 
excepting  the  one  which  extends  westward  to  College  Hill.  On  this 
eaiinence,  1  mile  west  of  the  Capitol,  and  about  125  feet  above  the  lake, 
is  situated  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which  was  instituted  in  1849. 
Three  newspapers  are  published.  It  contains  a  bank,  5  or  6  churches, 
26  stores,  an  iron  foundery,  a  woolen  &otory,  and  several  steam-milla. 
The  author  of  <<  Western  Portraiture"  ^ves  the  following  lively  sketch 
of  this  place  and  its  environs :  '<  Madison  perhaps  combines  and  over- 
lo€ka  more  charming  and  diversified  scenery  to  please  the  eye  of  fanoj 
and  promote  health  and  pleasure,  than  any  other  town  in  the  west;  and 
in  these  respects  it  surpasses  every  other  State  capital  in  the  Union.  Its 
bri|^t  lakes,  fresh  groves,  rippling  rivulets,  shady  dales,  and  flowery 
meadow  lawns,  are  commingled  in  greater  profusion,  and  disposed  in  more 
picturesque  order  than  we  have  ever  elsewhere  beheld.  ♦  *  *  Nor  is 
it  less  noteworthy  for  its  business  advantages  and  its  healthful  position, 
Situated  on  elevated  ground,  amid  delightful  groves  and  productive  lands, 
well  above  the  cool,  dear  lakes,  it  must  be  healthy :  while  the  abundanoe 
and  convenience  of  fine  streams  and  water-power  must  facilitate  a  sound 
and  rapid  advancement  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  There  axe 
also  liberal  charters  for  railroads  connecting  Madison  with  Milwaukie,  Chi* 
oago,  and  the  Mississippi,  some  of  which  are  being  pushed  ahead  with 
v^'^iYT*''    Bailway  communication  with  Milwaukie  is  now  completed. 
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ihese  bricks  are  exported  to  distenj^*^  y^  j^  ^^^^  8,600:  k 
oontaine  about  30  cnurches,  of  w^^  ' ' 

Catholic,  5  public  schools,  the  /  >«hiiig  town  of  Souihport  town- 

college,  several  academies,  Zf  . -^i^,  is  situated  on  a  bluff  on  the 

tutions.     The  publw  pressy  ^ ^y^  north  of  Chicago,  and  35  miles 

same  number  of  weekly  is/  v^j  ^^^y^  i^^  ^^  in  Wisooosin,  and 

surance  companies.  Thy  ./' '^^adiag  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  tovn 
1853  tiie  cituens  yoted/  -  yj^^Q  j^.  j^^^  337  inhabitants;  since  whiii 
ment  of  the  harbor,  P  ,  v.^^  »nio  adjacent  country  is  a  bcautiftl, 
to  that  purpoae.^  /    --^^nwro  improvements  have  been  made,  i 

The  Milwadkie  a<  /  >>j^  Jong,  connects  this  place  with  Fox  riio, 
from  tb^a  place  to  ^  ,^  ^j^  j^  progress  to  Chicago,  Milwaukie,  lod 

^j  .articles  of  export  are  wheats  flour,  oats,  pork,  aud 
^^{A  value  of  exports  amounted  to  9661,228,  and  of 
The  town  contains  1  bank  and  3  newipapflc 
;;  ia  1850,  3,455;  in  1853,  about  5,000. 
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ILLINOIS. 


This  State  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wisconsin,  east  by  Iain 
Michigan  and  Indiana,  from  the  last  of  which  it  is  partly  sepsiatedlij 
the  Wabash  viitj^  south  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  to 
Kentucky^  and  south-west  and  west  by  Missouri  and  Iowa,  from  wUek 
it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi  river.  It  lies  between  37®  and  42*  VH 
ttorth  latitude,  and  between  87^  SO'  and  91®  40'  west  longitude,  b«g 
about  380  miles  in  extreme  length  from  north  to  south,  and  abont  2Mii 
Its  greatest,  and  140  miles  in  its  arerage  breadth,  including  W,4M 
aquaro  miles,  or  35,459,200  acres,  of  which  only  5,039,545  acres  i«» 
improTediu  1850^  showing  an  immense  capacity  for  increase  of  popsi^- 
tion  in  this  exuberantly  ferdle  State,  which  has  scarcely  any  ^ 
uncultivahle. 

Fac»  of  in%  CouHTBT, — ^Dlindb  is  generally  a  table-land,  cfenw 
from  350  to  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with » 
general  inelination  from  north  to  south,  as  indicated  by  the  course  of  »* 
riYera.  This  State,  generally  speaking,  may  be  chaneteriied  as  lew, 
though  there  are  elevated  blun  on  ue  Illinois  riyer,  and  still  higi|||| 
«&6S  on  the  Mississippi.  There  is  a  small  tract  of  hiUy  country  is  tM 
loath^  and  in  the  noith-west  is  a  good  deal  of  broken  land.    Many  of  we 
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bat  others  are  very  kige;  among  the  latter  h 

^m  Jackson  county,  in  a  north-east  direction, 

drying  in  width  from  1  to  more  than  12  miles. 

y.^^,  .iiighest  land  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 

y^,.         ^  /'  is  everywhere  skirted  with  wood,  and  on  its 

'  , ,  ^^      ^  .Settlements,  which  have  been  here  located  on  account 

;.  *  ^!^^^  /^e  prairies  are  interspersed  with  groups  of  trees,  but 

^  ^  generally  sparse  on  them,  which,  however  seems  not  to 

;  ^  ,f  thing  unfavorable  in  the  soil,  but  from  the  annual  burn* 

^^  ^frairie  grass;  for,  where  this  is  prevented,  a  forest  of  young 

y^diJy  springs  up,  and  farmers  are  thus  enabled  to  proceed  in- 

Vith  settlements,  as  it  were,  tier  i^ter  tier.     The  prairies  are  not 

y^mlly  flat,  but  gracefully  undulating,  and  profusely  decked  with  the 

^rttteat  variety  of  beautiful  wild  flowers  of  every  hue,  which  ravish  the 

.     beholder  with  delight. 

Minerals. — Illinois  has  within  her  limits  a  large  portion  of  the 
great  lead  region,  which  she  shares  with  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Galena, 
in  the  north-west  part  of  the  State,  is  almost  wholly  supported  by  trade 
in  this  mineral.  More  than  13,000,000  pounds  (including  that  of 
Wiflconsin)^  have  been  smelted  in  one  year.  Bituminous  coal  occurs  in 
almost  evory  county,  and  may  be  often  obtained  without  excavation. 
Vast  beds  are  found  in  the  bli^s  adjacent  to  the  American  Bottom.  A 
bed  of  anthracite  coal  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  Jackson 
county.  According  to  Taylor,  the  coal-fields  of  Illinois  occupy  an  area 
of  44,000  square  miles.  Copper  abounds  in  the  north  part,  on  Plum 
Creek,  and  on  the  Peckatoniea  river.  It  has  also  been  found  in  Jackson 
and  Monroe  counties.  Iron  exists  in  the  south  part^  and  is  said  to  be 
abiuiknt  in  the  north.  Lime,  sine,  some  silver,  (reported  in  St.  Clair 
county,)  marble  of  a  fine  Quality,  freestone,  gypsum,  and  quartz  crystals 
are  the  other  minerals.  There  are  salt-springs  in  Gallatin,  Jackson,  and 
Vermiiion  counties,  leased  by  the  State.  Medicinal  springs,  chiefly 
Bulphur  and  chalybeate,  are  found  in  various  parts,  and  one  especially,  in 
Jefferson  county,  is  much  resorted  to.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
is  one  strongly  impregnated  with  Epsom  salts.  Others  of  medicinal 
properties  are  found  between  Ottawa  and  Peru. 

JRlVEES. — The  rivers  of  Illinois  have  generally  cut  channels  through 
ibe  table-land  or  plain  which  they  drain,  presenting  precipitous  blumi, 
sometimes  close  to  the  river's  brink,  and  at  other  times  leaving  an 
aUavion  bottom  between  the  river  and  the  bluffs.  The  Mississippi 
forms  the  entire  western,  and  the  Ohio  river  the  entire  southern  boun- 
dary, giving  the  State  commercial  access  to  the  great  valleys  bearing 
the  names  of  their  respective  rivers.  The  Illinois  river  is  formed  by  the 
Kankakee  from  Indiana,  and  the  Des  Plaioes  from  Wisconsin,  in  the 
north-east  of  the  State,  and  crossing  the  middle  of  the  State,  after  a 
course  of  500  miles  from  its  remotest  source,  empties  itself  into  the 
Miasissippi.  The  Bock  river  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  Kaskaskia  in 
tho  middle  of  Illinois;  both  flow  south-west  into  the  Mississippi.  The 
Sangamon  empties  itself  into  the  Illinois  80  miles  above  its  mouth,  after 
a  westerly  course  of  about  200  miles.    Besides  the  Kankakee^   Des 
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Plaines,  and  Fox  riyeni  which  are  its  prindpal  aonrcee,  the  Illiiiois  hii 
a  number  of  smaller  tributaries.  The  Wabash,  which  reoeiyee  the 
waters  that  drain  the  east  part  of  the  State,  forma  the  east  bomndaiy 
for  more  than  100  miles.  Lake  Michigan  bounds  the  State  on  the 
north-east  for  60  miles,  and  adds  greatly  to  its  commercial  importance. 
Lake  Peoria,  an  expansion  of  the  Illinois  river,  near  the  middle  of  the 
State,  and  Lake  Pishtaka,  in  the  north-east,  are  the  only  other  lakes  of 
any  importance.  The  Illinois  has  a  slu^sh  current,  and  in  time  of 
freshets  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  back  up  into  it  for  70  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  steamboats  286  miles,  and  at  high  water  boats  proceed 
beyond  the  rapids  above  Yermilion  river.  Bock  river  has  obstructioai 
near  its  mouth,  but,  notwithstanding,  both  it  and  the  Kaskaskia,  as  well 
as  the  Sangamon  and  Spoon,  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  at 
high  water  by  steamboats,  and  still  higher  for  small  boats.  The  Wabash 
is  navigable  for  steamboats  beyond  the  point  where  it  first  touches  the 
^  Illinois  boundary.  The  rivers  flowing  into  the  Wabash  from  Illinois  are 
the  Vermilion,  Embarras,  and  Little  Wabash,  having  courses  of  from 
100  to  150  miles.     The  Embarras  is  navigable  for  keel-boats. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Toubists. — Though  Illinois  presents  but 
few  bold  or  very  striking  features  to  the  view  of  the  traveler,  she  is  not 
without  her  objects  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  nature.  Her  wide-spread 
prairies,  decked  with  flowers  of  every  hue  that  can  gratify  the  eye,  and 
covered  with  waving  grass,  convey,  besides  their  quiet  landscape  beauty, 
a  feeling  of  sublimity  from  their  vastness,  similar  to  that  created  by 
viewing  the  ocean ;  and  perhaps  no  natural  objects  in  our  country  would 
more  strike  the  European  than  our  prairies— especially  the  Qrand 
Prairie,  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  river  hlxiSs  in^ire  the 
same  sense  of  rugged  grandeur  as  mountains,  though  in  a  less  degree. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  on  the  Mississippi,  and  are  from  100 
to  400  feet  high.  Fountain  bluff,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  in  Jackson 
county,  is  of  an  oval  shape,  6  miles  in  circuit,  and  300  feet  high.  The 
top  is  full  of  sink-holes.  Starved  rock  and  Lover's  leap  are  each 
eminences  on  Illinois  river.  The  former  is  a  perpendicular  mass  of 
limestone  and  sandstone,  8  miles  below  Ottawa,  and  150  feet  above  the 
river.  It  received  its  name  from  a  band  of  Illinois  Indians  having  takai 
refuge  here,  who,  being  surrounded  by  the  Pottawatomies,  all  died,  not 
of  starvation,  but  of  thirst.  Lover's  leap  is  a  ledge  of  precipitous  rocks, 
some  distance  above  Starved  rock.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  the  Lover's  leap,  is  Buffalo  rock,  100  feet  hi^ 
precipitous  next  the  river,  but  sloping  inland.  Hither  the  Indians 
formerly  drove  the  buffalo,  and  frightening  them  by  shouts,  caused  them 
to  crowd  each  other  over  the  precipice.  The  cave  in  the  rock,  in  Hardin 
county,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  presents,  as  you  approach  it,  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  mass  of  rocks,  some  resembling  castellated  ruins, 
and  others  jutting  out  irregularly  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  entarance 
of  the  cave,  which  is  but  little  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  is  a  semicircle, 
80  feet  wide  and  25  feet  high.  The  cave  ascends  gradually  from  its 
entrance  to  the  extreme  limit,  180  feet  back  from  the  mouth.  A  small 
opening  leads  into  the  second  cave,  whose  dimensions  are  not  known. 
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This  oaye  was,  in  1797,  t^e  abode  of  a  band  of  robbers^  who  sallied  out 
to  rob  the  unfortunate  boatmen  and  emigrants.  It  has  since  been  the 
abode  of  other  bands  of  robbers.  The  miners,  in  sinking  their  shafts  in 
tlie  lead  region,  often  come  upon  oayerns  at  the  depth  of  40,  70,  and 
even  100  feet,  which  present  brilliant  specimens  of  stalactites,  stalag- 
mites, and  other  varieties  of  calcareous  spar,  and  resemblances  of  leaves, 
birds,  animals,  etc.  In  sottie  caves,  sulphate  of  lime,  in  different  crjs- 
talised  forms,  is  found.  Near  Cabokia  is  a  mound  2,000  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  90  feet  high.  There  is  great  inducement  for  the  sportsman 
to  visit  Illinois,  to  shoot  the  prairie-hen,  a  species  of  pheasant  or  grouse, 
and  to  fish  for  trout  in  the  clear  streams  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions. — ^Illinois,  extending  through  more 
than  5^  of  latitude,  has  considerable  variety  of  climate.  Though  some- 
"what  milder  than  the  Atlantic  States  in  the  same  parallels,  there  is  great 
irregularity  in  the  seasons.  Generally,  there  will  not  fall  six  inches  of 
snow  at  one  time,  which  does  not  lie  more  than  a  few  days,  but  at  dis- 
tant intervals  the  rivers  are  frozen  for  two  or  three  months,  and  tbe . 
snow  lies  for  as  long  a  period.  The  summers  are  hot,  but  mitigated  by 
the  fresh  breeaes  from  the  prairies.  During  15  years,  peach-trees 
blossomed  from  March  25th  to  April  20th,  and  apple-trees  from  April 
1st  to  May  3d.  In  the  same  period,  the  earliest  frost  was  September 
17th,  but  sometimes  there  is  none  till  near  the  end  of  October.  Cattle 
often  are  unhoused  during  the  whole  winter.  The  meteorological  table 
kept  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  (see  Iowa,)  will  perhaps  be  a  fair  average 
representation  of  the  temperature  of  Illinois. 

In  agricultural  capabilities  Illinois  is  unsurpassed,  if  equalled,  by  taiy 
State  in  the  American  Confederacy.  In  some  of  her  river-bottoms  the 
soil  is  25  feet  deep,  and  the  upland  prairies  are  but  little  inferior  in 
fertility.  The  Great  American  bottom,  lying  on  the  Mississippi,  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Kaskaskia  and  Missouri  river,  is  of  exceeding 
fertility,  and  has  been  cultivated  for  100  years  without  apparent  de- 
terioration. This  bottom  is  about  80  miles  in  length,  covering  an  area 
of  288,000  acres.  On  the  river  side  is  a  strip  of  heavy  timber,  with 
dense  underwood,  which  extends  for  2  or  3  miles.  The  rest  is  mostly 
prairie  to  the  east  limit,  which  is  terminated  by  a  chain  of  sandy  or 
rocky  bluffs  from  50  to  200  feet  high.  This  fine  region  is,  however,  not 
healthy,  though  probably  capable  of  being  made  so  by  drainage.  The 
Bock  river  country  is  another  highly  fertile  district^  on  the  Eock  river 
and  its  branches.  Of  the  same  character  are  the  r^ons  about  ihej 
Sangamon,  Kaskaskia,  and  other  rivers.  Other  regions  of  Illinois  are  I 
fertile;  but  those  mentioned  pre-eminently  so,  producing  not  unfre* 
quently  40  *bushels  of  wheat  and  100  of  Indian  com  to  the  acre.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  narrow  river-bottoms  immediately  adjacent  to 
their  banks.  The  prairies  of  this  State  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
raising  of  stock  and  the  productions  of  the  dairy.  Illinois  stands  third 
in  the  absolute  amount  of  Indian  com  raised  in  the  States  of  the  Union, 
but  first,  if  we  regard  population  and  the  number  of  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion.    The  other  agricultural  staples  are  wheat,  oats,  Irish  potatoes,  hay, 
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batter,  and  olieese.  Besides  these^  large  quantities  ai  rye,  wool,  beans, 
peas,  barley,  buckwheat,  fruits,  garden  vegetables,  and  some  tobacco, 
sweet  potatoes,  wine,  grass-seeds,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  silk,  maple-sugu 
and  molasses,  beeswax  and  honey,  and  the  castor-bean  are  prodaced. 
Of  indigenous  fruits,  there  are  a  yariety  of  berries,  plums,  grapes,  crab- 
apples,  wild  cherries,  persimmons,  and  the  papaw,  (a  sweet,  pulpy  fruit, 
somewhat  like  the  banana.)  Of  orchard  fruits,  the  apple  and  peach 
flourish  best,  but  neara  and  quinees  are  cultivated  with  fiicility.  Of  nuU, 
the  shellbark  or  hickory,  walnut,  butternut,  a  white  walnut,  and  peotn 
abound*  Aecording  to  the  census  reports  of  1850,  there  were  76,208 
fEurms  in  Illinois,  containing  5,039,545  acres  of  improved  land,  and  pro- 
ducing 9,414,575  bushels  of  wheat;  83,364  of  rye;  57,646,984  of  Indiaa 
corn;  10,087,241  of  oats;  82,874  of  peas  and  beans;  2,514,861  of  Iridi 
potatoes;  157,433  of  sweet  potatoes;  110,795  of  barley;  184,504  of  budc- 
wheat;  841,394  pounds  of  tobacco;  2,160,113  of  wool;  12,526,543  of 
butter;  1,278,225  of  cheese;  601,952  tons  of  hay;  17,807  buiOiels  of 
grass-seeds;  160,063  pounds  of  flax;  248,904  of  maple-sugar;  869,4U 
of  beeswax  and  honey;  live  stock,  valued  at  $24,209,258;  slaughtered 
animals,  at  $4,972,286;  orchard  products,  at  $446,049,  and  market  im>- 
duce  at  $127^494. 

FORSST  Trbib. — Illinois  contains  abundance  of  timber,  which,  hov- 
ever,  is  not  equally  diflused.  The  occupation  of  the  country  inM, 
however,  remedy  this  deficiency  (even  in  parts  where  there  is  now  t 
scarcity)  by  protecting  the  young  trees  from  the  ravages  of  the  pniria 
fires.  The  bottom  lands  have  a  rich  growth  of  black  and  white  walnst) 
ash,  hackberry,  elm,  sugar-maple,  honey-locust,  buckeye  catalpa,  syca- 
more, (of  a  sise  unknown  in  the  Atlantic  States,)  Cottonwood,  pecan, 
hickory,  and  oak  of  various  species;  and  of  underwood,  redbud,  papaw, 
grape-vine,  eglantine,  dogwood,  spicebuih,  hasel,  green-brier,  etc.  Oa 
the  uplands  are  post-oak  (very  valuable  for  fencing)  and  other  species  of 
oak,  blackjack,  (useless  except  for  fuel,)  hickory,  black  and  white  wil- 
nut,  linn  or  basswood,  cherry,  etc  The  white  and  yellow  popltr  aie 
found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  cypress  on  the  Ohio 
bottoms. 

Manufaotuess. — ^Illinois  is  not  largely  engaged  in  manufaeturifig, 
though  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  these  branches  oi  industry  are  aol 
wanting,  when  circumstances  shall  arrive  to  make  it  profitable  or  neoe^ 
sary.  According  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  in  Illinois  8,099 
manufacturing  establishments,  each  producing  $500  and  upwards  to- 
nually,  and  homemade  manufactures,  valued  at  $1,155,902;  of  theso  16 
were  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  woolens,  employing  $154,500  capital, 
and  124  male  and  54  female  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  f  115, 
864,  and  producing  306,995  yards  of  stnSa  and  137,000  pounds  of  yarn, 
with  a  total  value  of  $206,572 ;  31  furnaces,  forges,  &c.,  emplojiag 
$325,400  capital,  and  482  male  hands,  consuming  $187,830  worth  rf 
raw  materials,  and  producing  2,700  tons  of  pig,  and  4,160  tons  of  east 
iron,  having  a  total  value  of  $511,385;  96  tanneries,  employin|(  $188,373 
capital,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $129,907,  and  producing  leathsr 
valued  at  $244,028. 
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Intsbnal  IifPROYBBiiNTS. — ^Iq  1836,  wken  the  spirit  of  speeulfttion 
was  rife  tluro^gbo^t  our  entire  nation,  IllinoiB  projected  an  eztrayagant 
system  of  railroads  and  canals,  which  shortly  resulted  (in  the  monetary 
revolsion  between  1837  and  1840)  in  a  general  suspension.  Notwith- 
standing,  that  spirit  of  enterprise  whioh  seems  to  grow  ftom  our  free  sys- 
tem, and  to  be  as  boundless  as  our  extended  Territory,  has  again,  with  more 
rational  views,  stimulated  the  citizens  of  this  State  to  enter  upon  a  still 
more  magnificent  scheme  of  railroads  than  that  {projected  in  1836.  Besides 
these,  she  has  completed  her  great  canal,  100  miles  long,  from  Chicago  to 
Peru,  uniting  the  waters  of  Lake  Jiichisan  with  the  Mississippi  riyer. 

In  January,  1854,  there  were  in  (operation  in  lUinois,  1,262  miles  of 
railroad,  and  2,017  in  course  of  construction.  Chicago  is  at  present  con- 
nected by  railroad,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  Detroit,  Cincinnati, 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Beloit,  beyond  the 
State;  and  with  Qalena,  Bock  Island,  Peoria,  Springfield,  Urbana,  Alton, 
Gario,  and  intermediate  places  within  the  State.  Besides  these,  railroads 
unite  Carlo  with  IlUnoistown,  opposite  St.  Louis ;  also  Springfield  with 
Jacksonville,  and  Naples  with  Mendoeia.  The  Terre  Haute  and  Alton 
Bailroad  had  30  miles  at  the  eastern,  and  40  miles  at  the  western  end, 
completed  in  November,  1854 ;  and  it  is  expected  130  miles  of  the  road  will 
he  ready  for  use  in  the  spring  of  1855.  When  the  present  lines  under 
contract  shall  have  been  completed,  (and  they  are  rapidly  progressing,) 
Chicago  will  be  connected  with  every  important  point  in  the  ^te;  and 
through  other  railways  with  all  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept San  Francisco.  Bailroads  connecting  Chicago  with  Madison  and 
Milwaukie,  in  Wisconsin,  are  fast  approaching  completion. 

CoMMERCS. — ^Illinois  is  most  favorably  situated  for  internal  trade, 
being  able  to  communicate  with  the  western,  southern,  and  central  parts 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  by  means  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 
Ohio  rivers,  and  with  the  northern  and  eastern  States  by  way  of  the  great 
lakes.  The  coastwise  imports  iuto  Chicago  in  1851^  amounted  to  124,- 
410,400,  and  exports  to  $5,895,471;  and  in  the  year  1854,  this  dty  ex- 
ported 13,726,728  bushels  of  grain,  believed  to  be  the  greatest  amoumt 
exported  by  any  city  in  the  world.  Tonnage  of  the  Chicago  district  in 
1853,  27,015  tons,  of  which  1,120  was  steam  tonnage.  In  £e  same  year, 
9  vessels  were  built,  whose  burden  was  1,158  tons.  The  foreign  imports 
and  exports  are  trifling,  the  former  amounting,  in  1853,  to  $7,559,  and 
the  latter  to  $79,139.  Tonnage  entered,  2,130,  and  cleared,  2,28& 
Chicago  does  an  immense  business  in  lumber  and  general  trade,  aad 
Galena  in  the  lead  trade;  the  former  received,  in  1853, 193,271,241  tebi 
of  lumber,  125,638,500  shingles,  and  38,721,371  laths;  and  the  ktter 
shipped  in  8  months  of  1852,  295,788  pigs  of  lead.  This  State  paeked 
365,784  hogs  in  1853-54. 

Education. — ^According  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  in  Illinois^ 
6  colleges,  with  442  students,  and  $13,300  income,  of  which  $4,500  was 
from  endowments;  4,054  public  schools,  with  125,790  pupils,  and  $d49,- 
350  income,  of  which  $129,544  was  fVom  public  funds,  and  $100,694 
from  taxation;  81  academies  and  other  schools,  with  4,179  pupils,  and 
$40,488  income;  and  182,292  pupils  attending  schools,  as  returned  1^ 
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fionilies.  Aocording  to  the  American  Almanac,  Illinois  had,  in  1863, 4 
colleges  with  223  students,  1  medical  college  with  70  students;  and  1 
tiieological  school. 

The  school  fhnd  in  1853|  derived  from  the  public  lands,  the  surph 
revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  county  and  township  fanda 
yielded  an  income  of  $299,047.  On  the  formation  of  the  State  eonsti 
tution,  one  section  in  each  township  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
common  schools,  and  afterwards  an  additional  income  of  3  per  cent  on 
the  actual  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  within  the  State. 
One-sixtii  of  these  proceeds  is  impropriated  to  ^e  ooUeges.  In  1850 
there  were  41,283  adults  in  this  State  who  could  not  read  and  write,  of 
whom  5,947  were  of  foreign  birth. 

BiLioious  Dbnominationb. — Of  the  1,223  churches  in  lUinois,  in 
1850,  the  Baptists  owned  282,  Christians  69,  Congregationalists  46, 
Dutch  Beformed,  2  Episcopalians  27,  Free  Church  2,  Friends  6,  German 
Beformed  3,  Lutherans  42,  Methodists  405,  Moravians  2,  Presbyteri^ 
206,  Boman  Catholics  59,  Swedenborgian  1,  Tunker  4,  Union  30,  Uni- 
tarian 4,  Universalists  7,  and  minor  sects  26 — giving  1  church  to  eadi 
699  persons.     Value  of  church  property,  $1,482,185. 

PXRIODICALS. — There  were  published  in  Illinois,  in  1850,  8  dailj,  4 
tri  and  semi- weekly,  and  84  weekly  newspapers;  3  semi-monthly,  7  mondi- 
ly,  and  1  qwrterly  magazines,  distributing  annually  5,102,276  copies. 

Public  Inbtitutions. — Illinois  has  a  State  lunatic  asylum  at  Jack- 
sonville, a  State  penitentiaiy  at  Alton,  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  it 
Jacksonville,  which  had  109  pupils  in  1853,  94  of  whom  belonged  to  die 
State;  expenses  119,000  per  annum.  According  to  the  census  of  1850, 
there  were  33  public  libraries  in  Illinois,  with  35,982  volumes;  115 
schools  and  Sunday-shcools,  with  13^704  volumes,  and  4  college  libraries, 
with  7;800  volumes. 

Population. — ^There  were  in  Illinois  12,282  inhabitants  in  1810; 
55,211  in  1820;  157,445  in  1830;  476,183  in  1840;  and  851,470  in 
1850,  of  whom  445,544  were  white  males,  400,490  white  females;  2,777 
colored  males,  and  2,659  colored  females.  The  ratio  of  increase  in  lUiooii 
in  tiie  last  10  years  preceding  1850  was  nearly  79  per  cent.^  notwithstand- 
ing there  were  in  other  States  about  50,000  citizens  bom  in  IllinoiB. 
TMs  population  was  divided  among  149,153  families,  occupying  146,544 
dwellings.  Population  to  the  square  mile,  1,537.  Of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, only  333,753  were  born  in  the  State;  402,396  in  other  States  of 
the  Union;  18,628  in  England;  27,786  in  Irehind;  4,661  in  Scotland; 
572  in  Wales;  10,699  in  British  America;  38,160  in  Germany;  3,396 
in  France;  6,691  in  other  countries,  and  3,946  whose  places  of  UiA 
were  unknown.  In  the  year  ending  June  1,  1850,  797  paupers  hid 
received  support,  of  whom  411  were  foreigners;  11,619  persons  died,  or 
about  14  in  every  1,000.  According  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  wen 
365  deaf  and  dumb,  of  whom  2  were  colored ;  264  blind,  of  whom  5  were 
colored;  238  insane,  of  whom  2  were  colored;  and  363  idiotic,  of  whom 2 
were  colored.  Of  the  population,  782  were  engaged  in  mining;,  105,337  m 
agriculture,  2,506,  in  commerce,  13,185  in  manufectures,  63  m  nav^gatifig 
the  ocean,  310  in  internal  navigation,  and  2,021  in  learned  fro&AU<ntf> 
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Oounths. — ^DlmoiB  has  100  oonntieg,  vii:  Adams,  Alexander,  Bond, 
Boone,  Brown,  Bureau,  Calhoon,  Carroll,  Cass,  Champaign,  Christiani 
Clarke,  Clay,  Clinton  Coles,  Cook,  Crawford,  Cumberland,  De  Kalb,  De 
Witt,  Bu  Page,  EdstUf  Edwards,  Effingham,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Fulton, 
Ghdlatin,  Green,  Grundy,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hardin,  Henderson,: 
Henry,  Iroquois,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Jefferson,  Jersey,  Jo  Dayiess,  Johnson,! 
Elmne,  Kankakee,  Kendall,  Knox,  Lake,  La  Salle,  Lawrence,  Lee,  Liv- 
ingston, Logan,  MoDonough,  McHenry,  McLean,  Macon,  Macoupin, 
Madison,  Marion,  Marshall,  Massac,  Mason,  Menard,  Mercer,  Monroe, 
Montgomery,  Morgan,  Moultrie,  Ogle,  Peoria,  Perry,  Piatt,  Pike,  Pope, 
Pulaski,  Putnam,  Kandolph,  Richland,  Rock  Island,  St.  Clair,  Saline, 
Sangamon,  Schuyler,  Scott,  Shelby,  Stark,  Stephenson,  Tazewell,  Union, 
Yeimilion,  Wabash,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  White,  Whitesides, 
WUliamson,  WinnelMigo,  and  Woodford.    Capital,  Springfield. 

Cities  and  Towns. — ^Ulinois  has  a  number  of  thriving  towns,  and  so 
^pidly  do  they  increase,  that  the  census  of  1850  will  be  in  many  cases 
&r  below  the  truth ;  but,  for  want  of  other  reliable  information  on 
which  to  base  a  comparison  of  the  increase  of  all  the  towns,  it  will  be 
best  to  adhere  to  the  official  statistics.  Chicago  is  the  largest  city — ^pop- 
ulation, 29,963,  (said  to  be  70,000  in  1854  ^  Quincey,  6,902;  Galena, 
6,004;  Peoria,  5,095;  (estimated  at  12,000  in  1854;)  Springfield,  4,583; 
and  Alton,  3,585;  besides  Peru,  Rock  Island,  1,711,  (5,337  in  1854;) 
Bridge  Prairie,  Waukegan,  2,949;  Belleyille,  2,941;  Jacksonyille,  2,- 
745;  Joliet,  2,659;  Elgin^  2,359;  St.  Charles,  2,132;  and  many  other 
flourishing  villages.  * 

Government. — The  executive  power  in  Illinob  is  lodged  in  a  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor,  elected  by  the  people  for  4  years;  the  former 
receiving  $1,500  per  annum,  and  the  latter,  who  is  ez-officio  president 
of  the  Senate,  $3  per  day  during  the  session  of  the  legislature.  The 
governor  is  ex-officio  fund  commissioner,  and  is  only  eligible  for  4  years 
out  of  any  8  years.  The  Senate  consists  of  25,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  75  members,  both  elected  by  the  people,  the  former  for  4, 
and  the  latter  for  2  years.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court, 
9f  three  divisions,  presided  over  by  as  many  judges,  receiving  each 
$1,200  per  annum,  and  15  circuit  courts,  presided  over  by  as  many  judges, 
each  receiving  $1,000  per  annum.  All  white  male  citiiens,  of  21  years 
of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  State  six  months  next  preceding  an 
election,  are  qualified  voters.  Illinois  is  entitled  to  9  members  in  the 
national  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  11  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  State  debt  in  1854  was  $15,725,725. 
The  governor  of  the  State,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  January, 
1854,  states  the  finances  to  be  in  an  excellent  condition.  Ordinary  ex- 
penses of  government,  $125,000 ;  school  fund,  seminary,  and  university, 
$951,504;  productive  property,  $5,000,000;  assessed  value  of  property 
in  1853,  $224,715,963;  receipts  from  State  and  county  tax,  $1,973,317. 
Illinois  has  a  free-banking  law,  which  requires  that  no  company  shall  so 
into  operation  until  it  has  deposited  stocxs  to  the  amount  of  $50,000 
witli  the  auditor.  In  1654, 29  banks  were  in  operation,  with  $2,518,790 
capital  jMw^  m,  $2,283,526  in  circulation,  and  $565,152  in  spede. 
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HiSTORT.-^Thonrii  Illinois  did  not  become  a  mtmhet  of  ih%  Aneri- 
OKk  Gonfederaoj  tiU  1818,  it  oolonized  about  ibe  same  period  w  Pb^ 
delphia.  Marquette,  a  Frenob  traveler,  visited  it  as  early  as  1673,  and 
settlements  were  made  at  Cabokia  and  Kaskaskia^  at  tbe  close  of  tbe 
seveoteentb  century.  Tbese,  kowever,  like  otker  French  colomos,  did 
not  increase  rapidly.  At  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  Illinois  fell  into 
tbe  hands  of  the  English,  and  same,  with  all  the  territory  east  of  tb 
Hississippi,  into  tbe  possession  of  tbe  government  of  tbe  United  Sti^ 
at  tbe  Revolution,  in  1775.  Soon  after  some  settlers  from  Yirgiaia 
located  tbemselves  in  the  Territory,  and  in  1787  it  became  a  part  of  tki 
North-west  Territory,  then  created,  and  which  included  all  the  eonotr; 
north-west  of  tbe  Ohio  river.  In  1800  it  formed  part  of  a  separate  Ter- 
ritory, under  the  name  of  Indiana,  in  conjunction  with  the  State  new 
bearing  that  name.  A  second  division  took  place  in  1809,  when  tke 
present  State  was  organised  as  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  and  in  1818  sd- 
mitted  as  an  independent  member  oi  the  confederacy,  since  which  it  bu 
gone  on  with  an  average  decennial  increase  of  more  than  200  per  cent 

Chicago. — Tbe  most  populous  and  commercial  cit^  of  Illinois,  and 
seat  of  justice  of  Cook  county,  is  situated  on  tbe  south-western  shore  ef 
lake  Michigan,  and  on  both  sides  of  Chicago  river,  278  miles,  west  bf 
south,  from  Detroit ;  180  miles,  east  by  south,  from  Galena,  and  410 
miles,  by  water,  from  St.  Louis.  Latitude  4P  52'  20"  north,  and  loa- 
gitude  87"*  35'  west. 

This  eity — ^the  most  remarkable  in  the  United  States  for  its  rapid 
growth — ^is  built  on  an  extremely  level  plain,  sufficiently  elevated  to  pre* 
vent  inundation,  and  extending  many  miles  towards  tbe  south  and  west 
The  adjacent  country  consists  ol  beautifol  and  fertile  prairies,  interspersed 
with  groves,  and  diversified  by  gentle  slopes.  Chicago  river,  and  its  aoith 
and  south  branches,  which  unite  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
lake,  separate  tbe  city  into  three  portions.  Tbe  main  stream,  flowiBg 
directly  eastward,  is  from  50  to  75  yards  wide,  and  from  15  to  20  feet 
deep,  and  forms  one  of  tbe  best  natural  harbors  on  tbe  lake.  Substaatitl 
piers  have  been  extended  into  the  lake,  and  a  light-house  erected  on  ooe 
of  them.  Vessels  asoend  Chicago  river  and  one  of  its  branches  nesrlf 
5  mike. 

The  citv  is  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks,  with  streets  extending  nearlj 
north  and  south,*>and  east  and  west.  The  shore  of  ihd  lake,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  city  are  occupied  with  the  finest  residences,  l^ut  the 
principal  business  is  transacted  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  river,  the  btokf 
of  the  South  branch  being  lined  with  docks  and  laige  warehouses.  Mtnj 
of  the  streets  are  paved  with  planks,  and  lighted  with  gas.  MickigiS 
avenue,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  street  in  the  city,  extendi 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  is  bordered  with  shade-trees.  Next  to, 
and  parallel  with  this,  is  Wabash  avenue,  adorned  with  double  rows  of  trees. 

Tbe  most  remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  new  Court-boose,  tbe 
Merchants'  Exchange,  tbe  Marine  hospital,  the  Medical  college,  and  the 
Second  Presbyterian  church.  Tbe  Court-bouse  is  a  splendid  edifice  ef 
Leokport  limestone,  having  a  prison  on  the  first  floor,  the  county  ofiM 
on  tbe  second,  and  »  court-room  and  town-hall  on  the  tbijrd,  withacapdi 
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Aod  roof  of  galvanized  iron.  The  Marine  hospital  is  a  spacious  and 
handsome  building,  of  Milwaukie  brick.  The  Second  Presbyterian 
church,  at  the  corner  of  Wabash  and  Washington  streets;  in  the  gothio 
style,  with  a  steeple  about  200  feet  high,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
edifice  of  it^  class  west  of  New  York.  It  is  built  of  a  kind  of  pitchy 
atone,  in  which  black  and  white  are  mingled,  and  presents  a  singular  and 
0triking  appearance.  A  Catholic  cathedral  is  about  being  erected  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  the  cost  of  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  from 
$150,000  to  1200,000.  There  are  61  churches  in  the  city,  belonging  to 
the  different  denominations.  Chicago  contains  7  banks,  and  about  20 
printing  offices,  from  which  numerous  daily  and  weekly  journals  are  is** 
sued.  The  publie  schools  are  well  organized,  and  are  accommodated  with 
excellent  buildings.  There  are  54  schools  of  different  grades.  The 
medical  college  was  founded  in  1842  :  it  has  6  professors,  and  is  attended 
by  about  80  students. 

By  a  glance  at  the  map  of  the  United  States,  the  great  commercial 
advantages  of  Chicago  will  at  once  be  perceived.  It  communici^tes,  by 
means  of  the  chain  of  lakes,  with  the  Atlantic  cities ;  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal,  100  miles  long,  affords  an  easy  access  to  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  to  the  coal-mines  of  central  Illinois;  while  the  Galena  and 
Chicago  railroad  penetrates  to  the  mineral  region  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 
The  Michigan  central  and  Michigan  southern  railroads  were  completed 
to  this  place  in  1852,  opening  a  direct  steam  communioation  with  New- 
York  city.  There  are  also  numerous  other  lines  centering  in  this  city, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Illinois  central,  which  will  extend 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  connect  with  the  Mobile  railroad ;  the 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  the  Chicago  and 
Milwaukie,  etc.  According  to  a  statement  published  in  the  Chicago 
Democratic  Pres$,  there  are,  in  1854,  either  completed  or  in  course  of 
construction,  14  trunk  and  34  extension  lines  of  railway,  (in  all  7,779 
miles,)  conducting  to  that  city.  Of  these,  1,626  miles  are  in  actual  ope- 
ration, and  46  trains  of  cars  enter  and  leave  Chicago  daily,  to  accommodlate 
the  travel  and  commerce. 

Chicago  also  communicates  with  Buffalo  and  intermediate  ports  by  a 
daily  line  of  steamboats,  which,  in  respect  to  size,  speed,  and  comfortable 
accommodations,  are  scarcely  inferior  to  any  in  the  world.  The  number 
of  arrivals  of  steamers  and  sidl- vessels  in  1851  was  2,279.  The  tonnage 
in  1852  amounted  to  25,209,  and  in  1854  to  31,041,  enrolled  and  licensed. 
The  aggregate  value  of  exports  and  imports  in  1852  was  estimated  by 
the  Governor  of  Illinois,  in  his  message,  at  120,000,000.  The  same  doc- 
ument states  that  there  are  214  houses  engaged  in  wholesale  business, 
many  of  which  import  directly  from  Europe,  and  26  forwarding  and  com- 
mission merchants,  doing  a  heavy  business.  The  quantities  of  leading 
articles  received  at  this  place  in  1852,  are  reported  as  follows : — 2,757,011 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  937,496  bushels  of  wheat,  124,316  barrels  of 
flour,  24,363  head  of  cattle,  (or  about  13,000,000  pounds  of  beef,)  59,156 
hogs,  (or  about  6,000,000  pounds  of  pork,)  147,816,232  feet  of  boards, 
and  77,000  thousand  shingles.  Chicago  has  become  the  greatest  grain- 
market  in  the  world;  the  receipts  for  1854  being  2,946,924  buahela  of 
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wheat,  6,745,588  of  Indian  corn,  and  4,024,216  of  oats,  rye,  and  barley; 
total,  18,726,728  bashele.  The  receipts  of  lumber  in  1853  wen 
193,271,247  feet  of  boards,  125,638  thousand  shingles,  and  38,721,373 
laths. 

About  92,500,000  are  inyested  in  manufactures,  the  most  importsni 
productions  of  which  are  steam-engines,  railway  cars,  reaping  and  thrash- 
ing machines,  with  other  agricultural  implements,  horse-powers  and  other 
machinery,  stoves,  gas-pipes,  leather,  lumber,  flour,  and  lard  oil.  There 
were,  in  1851,  10  iron  founderies,  with  machine-shops,  which  together 
produced  annually  $241,900  ;  9  manu&ctories  of  agricultural  implements, 
which  produced  $390,250 ;  5  tanneries,  which  produced  $240,000 ;  10 
manufactories  of  cabinet-ware,  2  or  3  of  railway-cars,  25  of  carrisgei 
and  wagons,  4  flouring-mills,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $155,000,  uid 
3  planing-mills.  The  slaughtering  and  beef-packing  business  in  Chicago, 
employs  nearly  $1,000,000  capital,  and  between  500  and  600  persoiu. 
One  house,  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  paid  $145,000  for  beeves  in  three 
weeks ;  and  up  to  November  17th,  nine  packing  houses,  in  that  city,  had 
already  slaughtered  25,162  cattle,  weighing  14,269,427  pounds.  This 
business  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Chicago  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  lake,  raised  by  steam-power  to 
a  brick  reservoir,  80  feet  in  hight,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Chicago  avenue. 
The  estimated  cost  of  these  works  is  $400,000.  The  Chicago  and  Oalena 
railroad  Company  have  erected  a  fine  depot  for  passengers ;  and  anodier 
for  freight,  about  300  feet  in  length.  The  Tremont  House,  here,  is  one 
of  the  largest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  Ifotels  in  the  United  Statei. 
The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  1854  was  $24,392,240 

Chicago,  which  appears  destined  to  become  the  chief  commercial  em- 
porium of  the  north-west,  in  consequence  of  its  commanding  sitoatios, 
was  settled  about  the  year  1881,  previous  to  which  it  was  a  mere  tndm 
post  amidst  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians.  It  was  incorporated  in  1836; 
in  1840  it  contained 4,853  inhabitants;  in  1850, 29,963;  in  1853, 60,662; 
and  in  1855,  about  80,000,  having  doubled  about  every  four  years. 

QuiNCT,  a  handsome  town,  capital  of  Adams  county,  lies  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  170  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  104  miles  west  of  Spnng* 
field.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a  limestone  bluff,  125  feet  above  the  rivety 
of  which  it  commands  an  extensive  view.  It  has  a  large  public  nqoMte, 
a  good  court-house,  18  churches,  a  United  States  land-omce,  and  3  banku 
Seven  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published  here,  two  of  which  uu 
dailies.  Quincy  carries  on  an  active  trade  by  steamboats  on  the  Uis- 
sissippi.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Military  Tract  JRailroad,  now  in  conr^ 
<^  construction,  which  leads  to  Chicago.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  i^ 
a  rich  and  rolling  prairie,  and  one  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  parts  of 
the  State.  Quincy  contained  (in  1853)  6  lumber-ywds,  2  large  distiller 
ries,  4  large  founderies,  6  machine  shops,  5  or  6  steam  mills  for  graiB,i 
steam  saw  mills,  2  planing-machines,  3  door  sash  and  blind,  3  carriaj^ 
and  3  wholesale  Aimiture  manufactories,  1  cotton  mill,  besides  nnmeronl 
other  establishments.  Coopering  is  carried  on  very  extensively.  Popa- 
lation  in  1840,  about  2,000:  in  1850,  6,901 :  and  by  a  local  census  ia 
1854,10,957. 
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PxOBiA,  a  handsome  and  flourishing  oitj,  capital  of  Peoria  county,  lies 
on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  IlTinoiB  river,  at  the  outlet  of  Peoria 
lake,  70  miles  north  of  Springfield,  and  151  miles  south-west  of  Chicago. 
It  is  the  most  populous  town  on  the  river,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
and  commercial  in  the  State.  The  river  is  navigable  by  steamboats  in 
all  stages  of  water,  and  is  the  channel  of  an  immense  trade  in  grain, 
lumber,  pork,  etc.  A  number  of  steamboats  make  regular  passages 
between  St.  Louis  and  Peoria,  which  also  communicates  with  Chicago, 
by  means  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  The  Peoria  and  Oquawka 
railroad  connects  this  place  with  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  will  be  extended 
east  to  Middleport  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built.  It 
has,  beside  the  county  buildinrs,  about  10  churches,  several  seminaries, 
a  telegraph  office,  a  bank,  and  t  newspaper  offices.  We  quote  the  following 
description  from  the  letter  of  a  recent  traveler :  '^  Peoria  is  the  most  beautiful 
town  on  the  river.  Situated  on  rising  ground,  a  broad  plateau  extending 
back  from  the  bluffy  it  has  escaped  the  almost  universal  inundation* 
The  river  here  expands  into  a  broad,  deep  lake.  This  lake  is  a  most 
beautiful  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  town,  and  as  useful  as  beautiful, 
supplying  the  inhabitants  with  ample  stores  of  fish,  and  in  winter  with 
abundance  of  the  purest  ice.  It  is  often  frozen  to  such  a  thickness,  that 
heavy  teams  can  pass  securely  over  it.  A  substantial  drawbridge  connects 
the  town  with  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river.  The  city  is  laid  out  in 
rectangular  blocks,  the  streets  being  wide  imd  well  graded.  The  schools 
and  churches  are  prosperous,  and  the  society  good.  A  public  square  has 
been  reserved  near  the  center.  Back  of  the  town  extends  one  of  the 
finest  rolling  prairies  in  the  State,  which  already  furnishes  to  Peoria  its 
supplies  and  much  of  its  business.''  The  number  of  steamboat  arrivals 
in  1850  was  1,286.   La  Salle,  a  Frenchman,  established  a  post  at  this 

{lace  in  1680.     The  rise  of  the  present  town  dates  from  April,  1819. 
t  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1844.    Population  on  January  1, 1851, 
6,212;  in  1853,  about  8,000. 

Galena,  a  flourishing  city  and  capital  of  Jo  Daviess  county,  lies  on 
Fevre  river,  6  miles  firom  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi  river,  450 
miles  above  St.  Louis,  180  miles  west-north-west  of  Chicago,  and  250 
north  by  west  of  Springfield.  "The  river  on  whose  rocl^  shelf  this 
town  is  built  is  more  properly  an  arm  of  the  Missisi^ippi  river,  settii^  up 
between  lofty  blufis,  around  whose  base  it  winds  with  picturesque  effect. 
The  streets  rise  one  above  another,  and  communicate  with  each  other  by 
flights  of  steps,  so  that  the  houses  on  the  higher  streets  are  perched  like 
an  eagle's  eyrie,  overlooking  the  rest,  and  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect.  Pleasant  churches  meet  the  eye  on  the  first  ledge  or  terrace 
above  the  levee,  and  private  residences,  wearing  an  aspect  of  neatness  and 
comfort,  adorn  each  successive  hight." — (Thompson  8  LeUers.)  Galena 
owes  its  growth  and  importance  mainly  to  the  rich  mines  of  lead  with 
which  it  is  surrounded  m  every  direction.  Considerable  quantities  of 
copper  are  found  in  connection  with  the  lead.  The  amount  of  lead 
shipped  at  this  place  in  1850  was  40,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,600,000. 
The  Fevre  river  is  navigable  by  steamboats,  which  make  regular  passages 
from  GhJena  to  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul's,  and  other '  parts  on  the  Miasissipitt 
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river.  Tbe  oommeioe  of  the  place  is  extensiTe^  and  rapidly  increasing. 
The  total  yalae  of  exports  in  1851  was  computed  at  11,800,358.  A  large 
portion  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  are  tributary  to  t^is  town. 
It  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  Galena  railroad,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Central  railroad  connects  it  with  Peru.  Ghilena  contaiofl 
1  bank  and  3  newspaper  offices.  An  errcv  in  the  spelling  and  pronoun- 
ciation  of  Fevre  river  (named  from  La  FeYte,  an  early  French  trader,) 
has  given  some  currency  to  an  unfbunded  impression  tiiat  the  place  is 
unhealthy.  The  name  ot  the  city  is  taken  from  galena,  a  species  of  leid 
ore.    Popnlation  in  1850,  6,004;  in  1853,  about  8,000. 

Alton,  a  city  and  port  of  entary,  Madison  county,  fies  on  the  IOsob- 
sippi  river,  21  miles  above  St  Louis,  3  miles  above  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Missouri,  and  76  miles  south-south-west  of  Springftdld.  It  has  a  favor- 
able position  for  trade,  and  its  landing  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  river. 
A  railroad  has  been  completed  from  Siis  place  to  Springfield,  and  tiro 
others  are  in  course  of  construction,  whioh  will  connect  it  with  Jackson- 
ville, and  with  Terze  Haute,  Indiana.  Altos  contsined  but  few  houses 
until  the  penitentiary  was  located  here  in  1832,  since  which  it  has  in- 
creased rapidly.  It  has  wide  streets,  several  public  squares,  and  a  Urge 
Q>aoe  along  the  margin  of  the  river  reserved  for  a  public  landing  and 
promenade.  It  eontains  idbout  6  churches,  a  lyceum,  a  theological  semi- 
nary, and  a  newspaper  office.  Upper  Alton,  li  or  2  miles  to  Uie  east^  u 
the  seat  of  Sburileff  college,  under  the  direotian  of  the  Baptists.  Large 
quarries  of  fine  limestone  have  been  opened  near  Alton,  and  stonecoal 
lund  timoer  are  abundant  in  the  vicinity.    Population,  8,875. 
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This  portion  of  .the  great  Mississippi  valley  is  bounded  on  the  norA 
bgr  Lske  Michigan  and  the  State  of  Michigan,  east  by  Ohio,  south  by 
Kentucky,  from  vrhieh  it  is  separated  bv  the  Ohio  river,  and  west  by 
Illinois,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Wabash  river.  It  lies 
between  37^  45'  and  41^  bV  north  latitude,  being  about  275  miles  m  ite 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  185  miles  in  width, 
forming  neariy  a  parallelogram,  and  including  33,809  square  miles,  cr 
21,687,760  acres,  only  5,045,453  of  which  are  improved,  learing  three- 
fourths  of  l^is  ferftik  State  uncultivated.  When  we  take  into  oonside^ 
ation  that  the  million  of  inhabitants  who  possess  the  cultivated  portion 
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ire  fiur  item  dengel j  settled,  we  arrive  at  conclnsioiui  fbreshadowing  the 
the.  immenee  popalation  that  most  one  day  oeenpj  the  great  MissiMippi 
▼alley. 

Faci  ow  IBM  CavNTBT. — ^Indiaaa  has  no  great  mouBtains  or  great 
elerations;  but  portions  south  of  the  White  river  are  somewhat  hilly  and 
mgged.  A  low  ridge  from  K^tneky  extends  in  a  north-west  direction 
across  the  Ohio,  Wliite^  and  Wabash  rivers,  causing  rapids  in  each. 
North  of  the  White  and  Wabash  rivers^  (forming  much  the  larger  part 
of  the  State,)  the  country  is  geneipally  level,  or  slightly  undulating.  Most 
of  the  rivers  have  rich  alluvial  bottoms  of  a  few  imles  in  width.  A  range 
of  hills  runs  along  the  Ohio,  sometimes  approaching,  and  at  others 
receding  from  tbe  river,  forming  in  the  south-west  an  exceedingly  broken 
and  rocky  country.  In  the  north-west  part  is  some  land  h^vily  timi 
bered  with  walnut,  beech,  maple,  buckeye,  eto.,  with  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  richest  prairie  land.  Immediately  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan 
are  some  sandhills  about  200  feet  in  bight,  bebind  which  is  a  region 
covered  with  pine.  The  north-east  part  of  Indiana  is  also  heavily  tim- 
bered, interspersed  with  prairie,  barrens,  and  marsh  lands.  The  most 
of  the  streams  empty  into  the  Ohio,  showing  a  general  inclination  of  the 
surface  in  that  direction. 

Minerals. — ^Indiana  has  beds  of  coal  witbin  her  limits  estimated  to 
be  capable  of  yielding  50,000,000  busbeki  to  the  square  mile.  One  coal 
deposit  commences  near  the  Ohio,  in  Perry  county,  and  extends  north- 
west about  150  miles  into  Vermilion  county.  Taylor  computes  the  area 
of  the  coal  field  of  this  State  at  7,700  square  miles.  Goal  deposits  bave 
this  year  (1854)  been  discovered  under  the  town  of  Evansville,  which 
give  promise  of  great  richness.  Beside  coal,  Indiana  contains  iron,  some 
copper,  lime,  imurble,  freestone,  gypsum,  and  grindstones.  In  1850 
about  $172,000  were  invested  in  forges,  furnaces,  etc.,  for  the  working 
of  iron. 

BiTua,  Lakes,  bto.^ — ^Lake  Michigan  borders  on  the  north-west  por- 
tion of  Indiana  for  about  40  miles,  and  opens  to  it  the  trade  of  the  great 
lakes.  There  are  a  number  of  small  lakes  in  the  north  part  of  the  State. 
The  Qhio  forms  the  entire  southern  boundary  of  Indiana,  and^vee 
access  to  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys.  The  WavMsH 
is  the  largest  river  that  has  its  course  mainly  whhin  the  State,  of  whose 
sur&ce,  with  its  branches,  it  drains  three-fourths.  It  rises  in  the  west 
of  Ohio,  and  flowing  nortb-west,  and  then  south-west  aerees  the  State, 
meets  the  boundary  of  Illinois,  which  it  foUows  for  m(Mre  than  100  miles, 
till  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Ohio,  aftop  a  total  course  of  abcmt 
500  miles,  (including  its  windinffs,)  400  <^  wbich  may  be  navigated  by 
steamboats  at  high  water.  At  low  water  its  channel  is  obstructed  by 
bars  and  ledges  of  rocks  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  White  river,  its 
principal  tributary.  The  latter  rises  in  two  branebee  in  the  east  part  of 
tbe  State,  flows  south-west,  and  unites  about  80  miles  from  the  Wabaslu 
The  oourse  of  the  largest  branoh  (the  West  fork)  is  about  200  miles. 
It  is  navigable  in  the  season  of  flooos  to  Indianapolis,  140  miles  from  its 
month.  The  Maumee  is  formed  by  the  St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Marv's,  in 
the  norik-east  part  of  Indiana,  and  passes  off  into  Ohio.  The  Kankakee, 
'    37 
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•Ad  of  the  eooroas  of  the  Illinoii,  dniiis  the  BorUi-west  portion  of  ihm 
State.  The  mppef  St.  Joaeph's  makes  a  bend  into  Indiaiia  firom  Midii* 
ffan,  to  which,  after  a  coarse  of  about  30  miles,  it  returns.  Soma 
bnoehes  of  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  form  the  other  principal  streams. 

Objsotb  or  I11TIUD8T  vo  Toubbsts. — ^Ihere  are  a  anmber  of  ea^vea  ia 
tius  State.  Wjaadotte  eauFe,  is  Crawford  oonnty,  11  miles  from  Cory* 
doB,  is  said  to  lifml  the  Mraimoth  eaye,  in  Kentneky,  in  extent  and 
interest  Preyiotts  to  1860^  the  eaye  had  been  explored  for  3  miks. 
In  that  year  new  chambers  and  galleriQS  were  discovered,  more  extensite 
thui  the  old,  and  aboondiog  in  stalactites  and  other  cakareona  ocmore- 
tlons,  seme  of  great  siie  and  splendor.  £psom  Salts  Caye,  on  the  Big 
Bine  riyer,  b  in  the  nde  of  a  hill  400  ^t  high.  Ahont  2,500  yards 
fipom  the  entrance  ia  a  white  colomn,  15  feet  in  diameter,  30  in  hight^ 
legnkrly  fluted,  and  surrounded  by  smaller  Mid  similar  columns.  The 
earth  of  .the  floor  yields  Epsom  salts,  nitre,  aluminous  earth,  and  gypenm. 
There  is  within  a  rude  painting  of  an  Indian  on  the  rook.  There  are  s 
number  of  mounds  seattered  oyer  tiie  State,  similar  to  those  described  in 
Ohio. 

Clihatb,  Soil,  and  PBODVonoirs. — ^The  climate  of  Indiana  partakes 
of  the  genera]  character  of  the  Western  States  north  of  the  Ohio;  that 
is  to  say,  somewhat  miUer  than  on  the  Atlantic  coasts,  but  subject  to 
sudden  changes.  The  oold  of  winter  is  seyere,  but  of  oomparatiyely  short 
duration;  tl^  snow  does  not  ffenerally  fkll  to  a  great  depth,  or  lie  yery 
long,  though  there  is  considerable  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
norUiem  and  southern  narts  of  the  State.  The  earlier  fruits  blossom  in 
March,  but  are  liable  to  do  injured  by  frosts.  The  sml  is  generally  good, 
woA  much  of  it  highly  fertile.  The  nchest  lands  are  found  in  the  dyer- 
bottoms,  where  the  soil  is  y^y  deep.  This  is  espeoklly  the  case  in  ths 
yalleys  of  the  Wabash  and  its  tributaries  aboye  Terre  Haute  and  in  parti 
of  the  Ohio  yalley.  The  country  between  the  riyers  is  somewhat 
ekyated,  and  not  so  fatxunantly  fertile  as  on  the  riyer  bottoms,  but  amply 
repays  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  Indeed,  there  is  yery  little  of  tiiis 
State  nncultiyated;  eyen  its  wet  and  marshy  lands  will,  no  doubt,  at 
some  ftiture  day,  when  the  denaity  of  population  and  cheapness  of  labor 
may  warrant  it,  become  as  produetiye  as  most  of  the  other  lands  in  the 
State.  Indiana  ranks  fourth  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the  abaoiuto 
amount  of  Indian  com  raised,  and  third  as  respects  population.  It  also 
produces  larce  quantities  of  wheats  oats,  with  Irish  potatoes,  hmit,  butter, 
and  Hye  stock,  biesides  oonaiderable  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  sweet  potatoes, 
tobacco,  wool,  peas,  beans,  cheese,  grass-seeds,  flax,  hops,  maple-sugar, 
molasses,  beeswax  and  honey,  and  some  wine,  hemp,  and  silk.  In  1^, 
there  were  in  Indiana  98,9§6  flurrns,  ecoupyinff  5,046,543  acres  of  in- 
proyed  land,  (ayeraging  about  50  aerecr  to*  each  plantation,)  and  producing 
6)214,458  bunbels  of  wheat,  52,M4,863  of  Indian  com,  5,655,014  of 
oats,  78,792  of  lye,  35,778  ei  peas  and  beans,  2,088,^37  of  Irish  pota- 
toes, 201,711  of  Sfraet  potatoes,  45,483  of  barley,  149,740  of  buokwhtM, 
•0,271  of  grass^eds;  1,044,620  pounds  of  tobacco,  2,610,267  of  wool, 
12,881,536  of  butter,  624,564  of  cheese,  408,286  tons  of  hay,  92^VM 
iMmnds  of  hops.  584,469  of  tax,  2,921,192  of  maple4sq;ar|  (^Milrt^  ^ 
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ftmonat  of  ih«  United  SMea,)  935,329  of  beeswax  end  lioney,  14,956 
gallons  of  wine,  180,325  of  molasses;  lire  stock  yalued  at  $22,478,555, 
orchard  products  at  $324,940,  market  products  at  $72,864,  and  slangk* 
ter«d  animals  at  $6,567,936.  « 

FoKKBT  T&sss. — Indigenous  to  Indiana  are  Tarious  species  of  oaks,  ' 

poplar,  ash,  walnut,  hickory,  elm,  cherry,  sngar-maple,  buckeye,  beech, 
and  some  sassa&as,  lime,  locoist,  sycamore,  eottoowood,  hackberry,  and 
mulberry  in  the  bottom-lands.  The  fruits  common  to  the  latitude  thrive 
in  Indiana. 

Manufaottj&bs. — Though  not  yet  largely  enga|»Bd  in  manufacturing 
industry,  Indiana  has  eyery  facility,  in  the  almndance  of  her  water- 
power  and  the  chei^ess  of  her  coal,  to  become  a  mannfaeturing  State 
when  it  may  become  adyantageous  for  her  so  to  dou  There  were,  in 
1850,  in  this  State,  4,326  manufacturing  establishments,  each  produoing 
$500  and  upwards  annually,  of  which  2  were  cotton  mills,  employing 
$43,000  capital,  and  38  male  and  57  female  hands,  consuming  raw  mate- 
rial  valued  at  $28,220,  and  producing  stuffs  and  yarns  worth  $44,200 ; 
33  woolen  mills,  employing  $171,545,  and  189  male  and  57  female 
hands,  consuming  raw  matenal  worth  $120,486,  and  producing  235,500 
yards  of  stuffs,  and  104,000  pounds  of  yarn,  valued  at  $205,802;  19 
furnaces,  forges,  etc.,  employing  $171,900  capital,  and  253  male  hands, 
consuming  raw  material  worth  $95,743,  and  producing  3,782  tons  of  oast, 
wrought,  and  pig  iron,  valued  at  $219,190 ;  358  tanneries,  employing 
$514,897  capital,  consuming  raw  material  wordi  $405,838,  and  producing 
leather  valued  at  $714,813 ;  and  $334,950  invested  in  the  manufacture 
of  malt  liquors^  whisky,  wine,  etc,  consuming  118,150  bushels  oi  barley, 
1,417,900  of  Indian  com,  48,700  of  rye,  1,000  of  oats,  and  18  toi^s  of 
hops,  and  employing  287  hands,  and  producing  11,005  barrels  of  beer, 
ale,  etc.,  and  4,639,900  gallons  of  whisky,  wine,  etc.  Home-made  manu- 
fiustures  were  produced,  valued  at  $1,631,039. 

Imtbenal  Impboybxents. — ^Indiana  is  among  the  leading  States  of 
ihe  great  Mississippi  valley  in  works  of  internal  improvement.  In 
August,  1854,  there  were  within  her  limits  1,278  miles  of  railroad  com- 
pleted, 1,592  in  course  of  constmodon,  and  732  were  promoted.  So 
nqpid  is  her  progress  in  this  r^pect,  that  any  eorreet  account  of  her  rail- 
roads one  year  would  be  antedated  the  n^t.  Hallways,  centering  in  In- 
dianapolis, branch  off  in  all  directions,  uniting  the  capital  more  or  less 
directJy,  with  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Columbus,  (Ohio,)  Pittsbur|^ 
and  Uncinnati,  beyond  the  State,  and  with  Madison,  New  Albany, 
Svansville,  Terre  Haute,  Lafayette,  Peru,  Michigan  City,  and  various 
minor  points  within  the  State.  The  Central  Michigan  has  40,  and  the 
Southern  Michigan  and  North  Indiana  railroad,  120  miles  of  their  tracks 
in  this  State.  The  roads  in  progress,  or  projected  in  or  through  this  State^ 
will  connect  Cincinnati  with  St.  Louis  and  Hannibal,  Missouri,  with  Bur- 
UagtoaJLowa,  with  Koek  Isl(UKl,with  Chicago,  (more  directly,;  with  Fort 
Wayne,  and  with  Detroit  and  intermediate  points.  According  to  De  Bow's 
Magsijne  for  Beoember,  1854^  Indiana  had  367  miles  (d  oanal,  vis. :  tha 
mater  portion  g£  the  Wabash  and  Jirie,  uniting  Toledo  (Ohio)  with  Ten^ 
&aate,aadtbeljawrQnceburgandCambridgeCitycanab.  There  is  scarcely 
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a  plioe  of  ftnj  eonriderable  importance  in  Indiana  that  is  not,  diieetly  or 
indtrectl J,  eonneoted  with  the  large  cities  of  the  E&stem,  Middle,  and 
Weetwn  States;  and  Hke  railroads  in  course  of  construction  are  dailj  short- 
ening these  distances,  and  making  them  more  direct.  The  receipts  from  ihs 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  in  1852,  were  1460,452 ;  expenditnres,  $409,62L 
j  CoMMSBCi. — ^Indiana  has  no  foreign  commercci  bnt  an  active  laks 
and  river  trade  with  New  Orleans  and  the  various  points  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  Yalleys,  by  the  rivers  of  the  same  name,  and  witli  New 
York  by  the  lakes,  though  for  the  most  part  in  vessels  owned  in  otha 
States.  A  want  of  statistics  does  not  enable  ns  to  do  justice  to  the  trade 
of  Indiana.  Tonnage  in  1853,  of  New  Albany,  3,843 ;  vessels  bmH  in 
the  State,  9  of  3,445  tons  burden.  The  great  ejects  of  export  are  cattle^ 
hogs,  and  other  live  stock;  pork,  beef,  lard,  Indian  com,  wheat,  and 
wool.    Hogs  packed  in  1853-54,  619,176. 

Education. — ^Indiana  has  a  school  fund  derived  from  several  sources, 
which  Gov.  Wright,  in  his  message  of  December,  1853,  estimates  si 
94,988,988.  It  is  made  up  of  the  congressional  township  fund,  surplos 
revenue,  Saline,  and  bank  tax  funds,  constantly  augmenting,  fron 
fines,  forfeitures,  and  the  profits  of  the  sinking  fund,  more  than  $1,000,000 
of  which  is  not  at  present  available.  The  receipts  from  the  univeralj 
fund  for  1852,  were  $15,528;  and  from  the  common  school  frmd,  $73,839. 
There  were  expended  for  the  Indiana  University  in  the  same  year, 
$16,361.  The  Constitution  provides  for  the  election  by  the  people  of 
a  superintendent  of  public  schools,  to  hold  ofice  for  two  years.  The 
number  of  children  in  the  schools,  in  1851,  was  225,318,  or  nearly  one- 
fburth  of  the  inhabitants.  AcoorcUng  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were 
11  colleges  witii  1,069  students,  and  $43,350  income,  of  which  $14,000 
was  from  endowments;  4,822  public  schools  with  161,500  pupib^aiid 
with  $314,467  income,  of  which  $134,078  was  from  public  f^da, 
$74,258  firom  taxation,  and  $10,630  from  endowments;  131  academies 
and  other  schools,  with  6,185  pupils,  and  $63,520  income,  and  220,961 
attending  school,  as  returned  by  ftmilies.  Of  tiie  adult  populatioa, 
72,710  could  not  read  and  write,  of  whom  3,265  were  of  foreign  birtk 

Rbligiovs  Denominationb. — Of  the  2,032  churches  in  Indiana,  in 
1650,  the  different  sects  of  Baptists  owned  428;  the  Christian  Chureh, 
187;  Episcopalian,  24;  Free  Church,  10;  Friends,  89;  Lutherans,  63; 
Methodists,  778;  Moravians,  57;  Presbyterians,  282;  Roman  Catholiiai, 
63 ;  and  Universalists,  15 ;  the  rest  belong  to  the  Benevolent  Ohureh, 
Coneregationalists,  Butch  and  German  Reformed,  New  Lights,  Seceden^ 
Tunkers,  Union  Church,  and  Unitarians;  giving  one  Chureh  to  enreiy 
487  persons.    Ydue  of  chureh  property,  $l,529Jo85. 

Periodioals. — There  were  published  in  Indiana,  in  1850,  9  dailj,  2 
tri  and  semi-weekly,  95  weekly,  and  1  semi-monthly  periodicals;  with  a 
total  annual  circulation  of  4,316,828  copies. 

PuBUO  iHsnnmoirs. — ^Indiana  stands  among  the  first  of  the  Westen 
States  in  provision  for  the  unfortunate.  There  are  at  Indianap^ 
asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind  and  insane;  and  Uie  eonstitu^oa 
directs  the  erection  of  houses  of  refiige  for  the  reformation  of  juvenfle 
criminals.    In  November,  18Ctt,  ihen  were  121  pupb  in  the  deaf  a»4 
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dumb,  and  42  in  the  blind  asylum.  In  the  same  year  the  insane  hospi- 
tal had  159  patients,  and  102  discharged  cored.  This  institution  was 
opened  in  184i8.  All  the  deaf  and  dnmb  between  the  ages  of  10  and  30, 
and  all  blind  children  of  the  State  may,  if  they  ohoose,  receive  a  gratui- 
tous education.  The  different  benevdent  institutions  receiyed  from  the 
State,  in  the  year  ending  November,  1852,  appropriations  amounting  to 
$103,560,21.  The  State  Prison  at  Jeffersonville  had,  in  November, 
1852,  217  convicts  confined  within  its  walls,  <^  whom  53  were  of  foreign 
birth.  There  were,  in  1850,  58  public  libraries,  with  46,238  volumes; 
88  school  and  Sunday-school,  with  13,065;  4  colleges,  with  8,700,  and  1 
church  library,  with  400  volumes.  Indiana  has  a  Historical  Society, 
established  in  1830. 

Population. — There  were  in  Indiana,  4,875  inhabitants  in  1800; 
24,520  in  1810;  147,178  in  1820;  343,031  in  1830;  685,866  in  1840; 
and  988,393  in  1850;  of  whom  506,178  were  white  males,  470,976  white 
females ;  5,715  colored  males,  and  5,547  colored  females.  There  were 
also,  in  1850,  171,564  families,  inhabiting  170,178  dwellings.  Popula- 
tion to  the  square  mile,  2,924.  Of  the  entire  population,  525,732  were  bcHrn 
in  the  State,  404,726  in  other  States  of  the  Union  5,550  in  England, 
12,787  in  Ireland,  1,510  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  1,878  in  British 
America,  28,584  in  Germany,  2,279  in  France,  1,838  in  other  countries, 
and  2,598  whose  places  of  birth  were  unknown.  In  the  year  ending 
June  Ist,  in  1850,  there  occurred  12,808  deaths,  or  about  13  in  every 
thousand  persons,  and  in  the  same  period,  1,182  paupers  received  aid,  of 
whom  822  were  foreigners,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $50  to  the  iodividual. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  353  blind,  of  whom  12  were  colored ;  537 
deaf  and  dumb,  of  whom  4  were  colored ;  563  insane,  of  whom  7  were 
colored,  and  938  idiots,  of  whom  13  were  colored  persons.  Of  the  pop- 
ulation, 233  were  engaged  in  mining,  148,806  in  agriculture  3,076  in 
commerce,  20,590  in  manufactures,  89  in  navigating  the  ocean,  627  in 
internal  navigation,  and  2,257  in  the  learned  professions. 

GouKTiBS. — Indiana  is  divided  into  91  counties,  viz :  Adams,  Allen, 
Bartholomew,  Benton,  Blackford,  Boone,  Brown,  Carroll,  Cass,  Clark, 
Clay,  Clinton,  Crawford,  Daviess,  Dearborn,  Decatur,  De  Kalb,  Delaware, 
Du  Bois,  Elkhart,  Fayette,  Fh^d,  Fountain,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Gibson, 
Grant,  Greene,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Harrison,  Hendricks,  Henry,  Howard, 
Huntington,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Jay,  Jefferson,  Jennings,  Johnson,  Knox, 
Koaeiusco,  La  Grange,  Lake,  Laporte,  Lawrence^  Madison,  Marioo,  Mar- 
shall, Martin,  Miami,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Noble,  Ohio,  Orange, 
Owen,  Parke,  Perry,  Pike,  Porter,  Posey,  Pulaski,  Putnam,  Kandolph, 
Bipley,  Rush,  Scott,  Shelby,  Spencer,  Stark,  Steuben,  St.  Joseph,  Sulli- 
Tan,  Switzerland,  Tippecanoe,  Tipton,  Union,  Vanderburgh,  Vermilion, 
Vigo,  Wabadi,  Warren,  Warwick,  Washington,  Wayne,  Welk,  White, 
and  Whitley.    Capital,  Indianapolis. 

Cities  and  Towbis. — ^New  Albany  is  the  largest  town;  population 
in  1850, 8,181;  the  other  principal  towns  are  Madison,  peculation,  8,012; 
Indianapolis,  8,091;  Fort  Wayne,  about  4,282;  Terre  Haute,  about 
4,051 ;  Lafayette,  6,129;  Evansville,  3,235,  besides  a  number  of  other 
towns  between  1,000  and  2,000  each.    According  to  the  Indiana  State 
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SeDttnel,  tlie  populatioti  of  New  Albany,  iDclianapoliSi  Madison,  Etbiu- 
ville,  and  Lajfajette,  in  1854,  were  respectively,  in  the  order  named, 
17,000;  16,000;  14,000;  10,000,  and  9,000.  I 

Government. — The  GoTernor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  are  both 
elected  by  the  people  for  3  years.  The  former,  who  receives  H,500 
per  annum,  can  only  be  elected  once  in  any  period  of  six  years.  The 
latter  is  ex-officio  president  of  the  Senate,  and  receives  t3  per  day  darin| 
the  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  The  Senate  consists  of  50,  and  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  of  100  members,  both  elected  by  the  people; 
the  former  for  four,  and  the  latter  for  one  year.  The  secretary  of  State^ 
auditor,  superintendent  of  public  schoels,  and  treasurer,  are  each  chosen 
by  the  people  for  two  years.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  conrt, 
composed  of  not  less  than  three,  or  more  than  five  judges,  elected  by  the 
people  for  six  years ;  and  of  thirteen  circuit  courts,  pre^ded  over  by  jndgei 
elected  by  the  people  of  each  district,  for  six  years.  The  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  receive  $1,300  per  annum.  Justices  of  the  peace  an 
chosen  by  the  people  of  each  township  for  four  years.  Any  voter  of 
good  moral  character  may  practice  law,  and  any  white  malo  of  21  yean 
of  age,  bom  in  the  United  States,  or  any  foreigner,  resident  of  the 
United  States  one  year,  and  who  has  declared  his  intention,  according  to 
law,  of  becoming  a  citizen,  may  vote,  after  six  months'  residence  in  the 
State.  Indiana  is  entitled  to  11  members  in  the  National  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  and  18  electoral  votes  for  president  of  the  United  States. 

Banks,  Finances. — The  State  debt,  principal  and  interest,  in  1847, 
was  $14,374,640;  but  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  year,  the 
bondholders  took  the  State's  interest  in  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal, 
which  they  were  to  finish  for  half  this  debt,  while  the  State  should  issue 
new  certificates  for  the  other  half  In  1853,  the  State  liabilities  were 
$6,805,435.  In  January,  1854,  there  were  44  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $5,524,552,  a  circulation  of  $7,116,827,  and  $1,820,760  in 
coin.  The  free-banking  law  prevails  in  this  State.  The  assessed 
value  of  property  in  1850  was  $152,870,339;  the  public  debt,  June 
30,  1853,  was  $7,712,880.  The  expenses,  exclusive  of  debt  and 
schools,  benevolent  institutions,  etc.,  were  $150,000.  Receipts  for  the 
year  ending  November  1,  1853,  $1,620,943,74,  and  expenditaits, 
81,509,305.32. 

History. — Indiana  was  settled  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  the  French,  who  remained  here,  without  much  accession  to 
their  numbers,  till  long  after  the  close  of  the  American  Bevolati(Hi. 
Like  other  French  settlements,  they  were  nearly  stationary,  as  far  as 
regarded  increase  from  without,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Americans 
among  them;  enjoying  life  with  the  characteristic  cheer^lness  of  their 
nation,  and  mingling  with  the  neighboring  savages,  not  only  on  terms 
of  amity,  but  sometimes  forming  matrimonial  alliances  with  them.  Vt 
1800,  Indiana  became,  in  conjunction  with  Illinois,  a  territorial  govern- 
ment, and  in  1816,  an  independent  member  of  the  confederacy.  In  1811, 
the  savages  of  the  Shawnee  tribe,  led  on  by  their  prophet,  and  iacitcd,  iJ 
is  said,  by  the  British,  who  put  arms  into  their  hands,  attacked  the 
American  settlements,  and  committed    great  depredations.     Oeoeral 
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Harrison  being  sent  against  them,  routed  them  completely  at  Tippecanoe 
Imt  with  the  loss  of  20N0  of  his  own  troops. 

Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  Indiana^  and  seat  of  justice  of  Marion 
county,  on  the  West  Fork  of  White  rirer,  at  the  crossing  of  the  national 
road,  and  immediately  below  the  mouth  of  Fall  creek,  109  miles  north- 
west of  Cincinnati,  and  86  miles  north-west  of  Madison.  Latitude 
89^  46'  north,  longitude  86*  5'  west.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and 
extensive  plain,  yery  nearly  equidistant  from  the  seyeral  boundaries  of 
the  State.  When  this  place  was  selected  for  the  capital  of  Indiana,  in 
1820,  the  whole  country  fbr  40  miles  in  every  direction  was  covered 
with  a  dense  forest.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1825,  the  public  offices  of 
State  were  removed  from  Cory  don,  and  the  seat  of  government  was 
permanently  established  here.  The  streets  ^nerally  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  ezceptang  4  diagonal  streets,  which  converge  to  a  circular 
area  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The  principal  public  baildings  are  on 
Washington  street,  which  is  120  feet  wide.  Several  other  streets  are  90 
feet  wi£.  The  ^te-house,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  is  an  elegant 
building,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  having  10  Doric  columns  on  each 
fh)nt.  Its  dimensions  are  180  fbet  long  by  80  wide.  Among  .the  public 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  governor's  house,  the  court-house,  a 
large  Masonic  hall,  the  Bates  house,  the  lareest  hotel  in  the  State,  besides 
many  other  hotels,  2  market  houses,  and  the  depot  of  the  Madison  and 
Indianapolis  railroad,  350  feet  long,  by  56  wide.  In  1853,  there  were 
26  churches,  and  3  others  in  course  of  construction.  Indianapolis  is 
said  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  churches  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation than  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  A  State  lunatic  hospital 
was  established  here  in  1848,  and  in  1853  had  163  pafients.  Indianapo- 
lis is  also  the  seat  of  the  Indiana  Central  Medfcaf  College,  founded  in 
1849.  In  1852  it  had  8  professors  and  50  students.  Great  attention 
IB  paid  to  education,  and  the  public  schools  are  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  There  are  2  banks,  and  seven  or  eight  newspapers  are 
published  here,  one  of  which  is  a  daily.  The  city  contains  several  iron 
founderies,  flouring  mills,  and  manufactories  of  st^iy-eDgines,  paper^ 
window -sashes,  and  other  articles.  Indianapolis  is  the  terminus  of  seven 
railroads,  vis.,  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis,  opened  in  1847,  the 
Lafiiyette,  the  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis,  the  Indiana  Central,  the 
Indianapolis  and  Bellcfontaine,  the  Peru  and  Indianapolis,  and  the 
Lawrenceburg  and  Upper  Mississippi  railroad.  Population  in  1840, 
2,692;  in  1850,  8,090;  in  1853,  about  12,000. 

Madison  is  a  flourishing  city,  river-port,  and  seat  of  justice  of  j 
Jefferson  county,  on  the  Ohio  river,  90  miles  below  Cincinnati,  44  miles 
above  Louisville,  and  86  miles  south-south-east  of  Indianapolis,  in  latitude 
38^  46'  north,  longitude  85^  21'  west.  It  is  advantageously  situated 
for  trade,  and  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  town  of  the  State  in 
population  and  importance.  Steamboats  make  regular  passages  between 
this  port  and  other  towns  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  navigation  is 
usually  open  all  winter  in  ordinary  seasons.  Several  steamboats  are 
owned  here.  Madison  is  the  south  terminus  of  the  Madison  and 
Indianapolis  railroad^  which  was  completed  in  1848,  and  doing  a  large 
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buiiieas  in  oonreying  freight  4nd  panengera.  The  eafy  is  beautifally 
situated  in  a  yalley  nearly  3  miles  in  length,  which  is  enclosed  on  Um 
north  by  steep  and  rngsed  hills  abont  400  feet  high.  The  site  is  elevated 
30  or  40  feet  aboTe  tne  highert  floods.  Madison  is  ^well  built,  c(«- 
tainin^  a  larger  proportion  of  brick  houses  than  is  usual  in  tlie  towns 
<tf  Indiana.  It  has  a  court-house,  a  jail,  2  market-houses,  1  bank,  2 
large  public  schools,  and  about  15  churches.  There  are  4  or  5  news- 
papers published  here.  Seyeral  of  the  streets  are  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  A  considerable  amount  of  capital  and  labor  is  employed  in 
manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  machinery,  and  oil,  and  the  estab- 
lishments for  packing  pork  are  very  extensive.  First  settled  in  1808i. 
Population  in  1840,  3,798;  in  1850^  including  North  Madison  village, 
8,681 ;  in  1853,  about  12,000. 

New  Albakt,  capital  of  Floyd  county,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ohio  river,  2  miles  oelow  the  Falls,  3  miles  below  Lomsville,  and  136 
miles  below  Cincinnati.  Latitude  38''  18'  north,  longitude  85""  51' west 
It  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  railroad, 
which  extends  to  Michigan  City,  287  miles,  having  recently  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  remarkable  for  its  rapid  ^wth  and  active  trade;  in  &ct^ 
It  may  be  considered  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  State  excepting 
Madison,  which  contains  a  nearly  equal  population.  Steamboats  arrive 
and  depart  daily  to  all  points  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  straight,  and  furnished  with  pleasant  sidewalks.  The  town 
contains  about  12  churches,  a  collegiate  institute,  a  Presbyterian  Geo- 
logical seminary,  2  banks,  and  2  pnnting  offices.  Two  newspapers  are 
puolished  here.  Steamboat  building  is  carried  on  more  extensively  here 
than  at  any  other  place  on  the  Ohio,  scarcely  excepting  Cincinnati ;  there 
are  also  manufactories  of  iron,  brass,  bagring,  etc.  A  plank  road,  20 
miles  long,  extends  from  New  Albany  to  Corydon.  laid  out  in  1813. 
About  1,640  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  city  within  the  last  year. 
Population  in  1840,  4,226;  in  1850,  8,181;  in  the  beginning  of  1854, 
about  14,000. 

Fort  Wayne,  a  flourishing  town,  capital  of  Allen  county,  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph's  and  St  Mary's  rivers,  which  form 
the  Maumee,  and  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  122  miles  east-north- 
east of  Lafayette,  and  112  miles  north-east  of  Indianapolis.  Fort  Wayne 
is  a  town  of  rapid  growth,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
State.  It  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  railroad 
which  connects  with  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroad  at  Crestline, 
and  is  to  be  extended  westward  to  Chicago.  When  this  road  is  finished. 
Fort  Wayne  will  be  connected  with  Philadelphia  by  a  continuous  line  of 
railways  more  than  600  miles  in  length.  Another  railroad  is  in  course 
of  construction  to  Muncie.  Several  plank-roads  lead  from  this  place  to 
different  parts  of  the  State  and  of  Ohio.  It  has  8  churches,  a  bank,  a 
Methodist  female  college,  and  2  newspaper  offices.  The  surrounding  re- 
gion is  highly  productive,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  land  is  under  culti- 
vation. On  the  site  of  the  town  was  the  old  *'  Twight-wee  village,"  of 
the  Miami  tribe.  Here  Fort  Wayne  was  erected  in  1794,  by  order  of 
General  Wayne,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  military  post  until  1819.    The 
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Miamies  were  removed  beyond  tiie  MinMiwippi  in  1841.    Population  in 
1853,  estimated  at  6,500. 

liATAYETTX,  capital  of  Tippecanoe  county,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wabash  river,  and  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  oanal,  66  miles  north-west 
of  Indianapolis,  and  123  miles  soath*ea8t  horn  Chicago,  latitude  40^  26' 
north,  longitude  86^  49'  west  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  gradually 
rising  ground,  which  affords  a  delightful  view  of  the  river  and  the  neigh- 
boring hills.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  on  the  canal  above  named, 
and  is  considered  the  fourth  of  the  State  in  respect  to  population.  The 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal  connects  it  with  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  river. 
Kailroads  have  recently  been  completed  from  Lafayette  to  Indianapolis, 
and  to  Crawfordsville.  These  advantages,  together  with  the  fertility  of 
the  surrounding  country,  render  it  a  place  of  active  trade,  and  the  prin- 
cipal grain  market  in  the  State.  It  contains  a  court-house  which  cost 
$20,000,  4  banks,  a  county  seminary,  and  about  10  churches,  some  of 
which  are  large  and  handsome  buildings.  It  has  also  several  paper- 
mills,  iron  founderies,  and  large  establishments  for  packing  pork.  Three 
weekly  and  two  daily  newspapers  are  published  here.  The  surrounding 
country  consists  of  fertile  prairies,  interspersed  with  oak  openings.  Set- 
tled in  1825.    Population  in  1846, 1,700 ;  in  1850, 6,129 1  in  1854,  about 
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Thb  State  of  Iowa  is  bounded  north  by  Minnesota  Temtory,  east  hj 
the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  the  States  of  Wiseonsin  and  Ilh- 
nois,  south  by  Missouri,  and  west  by  Indian  Territory  and  Minnesota, 
from  the  former  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Missouri,  and  from  the 
latter  by  the  great  Sioux  river.  It  lies  (with  tiie  exception  of  a  small 
projection  in  the  south-east,  between  the  Des  Moines  and  the  Mississippi 
rivers)  between  40''  30'  and  43""  30'  north  ktitude,  and  between  90^'  and 
97^  west  longitude,  being  about  ^00  miles  in  extreme  length  ftt)m  east 
to  west,  and  about  208  miles  in  breadth,  including  an  area  of  50,914 
square  miles,  or  32,584,960  acres,  of  which  only  824,682  were  improved 
in  1850.  According  to  a  State  census  in  1852, 5,618^207  acres  were  oc- 
cupied. 

Faos  or  THB  OouNTET. — ^The  surface  of  Iowa  is  generally  composed 
of  rolling  prairies,  having  nothing  wil^in  its  limits  which  approaches  a 
mountain  in  elevation.    The  highest  ground  in  the  State  is  a  plateau  in 
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the  norih-west,  called  ^'Conteaa  des  Prairies/*  wliich  enters  the  stale 
from  Minnesota.  A  small  portion  in  the  north-east,  on  the  Mississimi, 
is  ragged  and  rocky,  and  Table  moand|  a  conical  eleyation  with  a  flit 
snnunit,  3  or  4  miles  from  DahnqnC;  is,  perhaps^  500  feet  higlu  The 
State,  howcTer,  may  be  generally  described  aa  a  rolling  prairie/  crossed 
by  riyers  whose  banks  are  skirted  with  wood.  There  are  said  to  be  sone 
swamps  in  the  north-west  portion  of  ijif  State.  The  prairies,  thon^ 
sometimes  20  miles  across,  are  rarely  more  than  5  or  10. 

Gkoloot. — ^The  great  coal-field  of  liiissoari  and  Iowa,  occupying  Ik 
eenter  and  sout^iern  parts  of  the  latter  State,  and  extending  oat  in  tlie 
form  of  a  semicircle,  is  sorrounded  on  evm  side  bat  the  soathem  byi 
belt  of  apper  carboniferoos  limestone.  Tne  Mississippi,  on  the  sondi- 
east  of  the  State,  has  its  channel  in  a  bed  of  the  lower  carboni&rooB 
limestone.  The  great  drift  deposits  Arom  Minnesota  enter  the  north  of 
Iowa.  A  narrow  strip  of  the  lead-bearing  magnesian  limestone  lies  on 
i^  Mississippi  to  the  north-east,  and  is  succeeded  on  the  south- west  fint 
by  a  broad  belt  of  upper  magnesian,  and  then  by  a  second  of  limestone 
Of  the  Deyonian  period.  The  coal  veins  of  Iowa  are  not  nearly  so  thid 
Bs  those  of  Illinois^  being  seldom  more  than  fbur  or  five  feet  l^e  pni- 
ries  of  l^is  State  are  sprinkled  oyer  with  boulders,  some  of  them  or  im- 
mense size.  One  measured  by  Professor  Owen  was  500  feet  in  circoii- 
ference,  12  feet  high,  and  probably  as  many  beneath  the  soil. 

MiNSBALS. — ^lowa  is  rich  in  mineral  resources,  and  but  one-tenth  of 
the  great  lead  region  of  the  upper  Mississippi  lies  in  this  State.  The  ore 
is  abundant,  but  lies  deeper  wan  on  the  east  side  of  the  riyer.  Lead- 
mines  haye  been  opened  in.  Dubuque  and  Clayton  counties.  Zinc  and 
oopper  are  also  found  in  the  same  localities,  and  in  connection  with  the 
lead.  In  1858,  there  were  shipped  from  Dubuque  and  Buena  Yista, 
3,256,970  pounds  of  lead.  The  great  bitominous  coal-field  of  Iowa  and 
Missouri  has  an  extent  of  near  2^  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  140  horn. 
north  to  south,  within  the  former  State,  apd  occupying  most  of  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  portions.  Coppi^r  hak  been  recently  disooyered  ia 
Cedar  county  in  considerable  (^uantitiea. 

BiYBRS. — The  rolling  praines  of  Iowa  are  furrowed  by  seyoral  impcs- 
iinlrriyeiv,  irkich  cross  it  in  a  soot^-east  dtreetion^  and  help  to  swell  tbe 
ybhime  of  wwters  in  the  great  Mississipf^;  into  Irhloh  they  discfcaifs 
themselyes.  The  Des  Moines^  the  most  important  of  these,  has  its  sooieai 
in:Miane8ota,  and  trayersing  the  entire  State,  forms  near  its  month  t 
small  portion  of  the  south-east  boundary.  Its  length  is  aboot  450  milai, 
260  of  which  are  nayigable  for  light  steamboats  at  high  water.  The 
ctiier  riyem  which  fiow  into  the  Mississippi,  proceeding  in  order  nortk- 
wafd,  am  the  Sknnk,  Iowa,  (the  Bed  (Mar,  a  branch  iji  the  Iowa,) 
Wapsipinioott,  Makoquela,  Tarisey,  and  Upper  Iowa.  The  Sknnk  u 
abont  200,  the  Iowa  dOO,  and  the  rivers  last  named  from  100  to  200  niki 
in  lengths  The  Iowa  is  nayigable  fbr  steamboats  110,  and  the  Cedar  rinr 
60  miles.  The  Makoqueta  and  the  Wapsipinicon  haye  rapid  cnireali^ 
and  furnish  abundant  water-power.  The  Missouri,  and  its  tribntary,  the 
great  Sioux,  form  die  west  boundary.  The  Little  Siouz,  the  next  Ibimv- 
tant  tribnt«ry  of  the  Missouri  from  Iowa,  has  a  course  of  little  more  tnaa 
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100  miles,  lliere  aro  a  few  small  lakes  in  tiie  north  and  west  parts  of 
Ihe  State. 

Objxots  or  IirmisT  to  Totjristb. — ^Tfae  prindpal  claim  of  this  new 
and  as  jet  scarcely  explored  State,  on  the  attention  of  trayelers,  most 
cliiefij  rest  npon  the  beauty  of  its  nndnlating  prairies,  or  its  picturesque 
landscapes.  There  are,  however,  a  few  objects  which  may  be  classed 
among  natural  curiosities,  of  whi<m  the  following  are  the  most  prominent. 
Numerous  sinks,  or  circular  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  ground) 
from  10  to  20  feet  across,  are  found  in  different  places,  and  particularly 
on  Turkey  rirer,  in  the  north  part  of  the  State.  Small  mounds,  ttom  3 
to  6  feet  high,  and  sometimes  10  or  12  in  a  row,  are  found  on  the  sane 
stream,  wi^in  10  or  15  miles  of  its  mouth.  A  care,  several  rods  in  ex- 
tent, exists  in  Jackson  county,  ftrom  which  flows  a  stream  large  enough 
to  turn  a  mill.  The  Upper  Iowa  and  Makoqueta  rivers  have  worn  th^ 
lAtannels  through  magnesian  limestone  rocks,  leaTiag,  on  the  southern 
banks,  cliffs,  worn  by  the  rain,  firoet,  and  winds,  into  resembluioes  of 
eastles,  forts,  etc. 

Climate,  Soil,  akd  PBOiwicrnoNs. — According  to  meteorological  ia» 
bles  kept  at  Muscatine,  in  1851,  by  T.  S.  Parrin,  Esq.,  the  maximum  of 
January  was  40^,  the  minimum,  16^ ;  ibr  February,  maximum  52^,  mAnU 
mum  0^ ;  March,  maximum  78®,  minimum  12^ ;  April,  maximum  70^^ 
minimum  24®;  May,  maximum  82®,  minimam  23®;  June^  maximum 
85®,  miniomm  44®;  July,  maximum  92%  minimum  44®;  August,  maxi* 
mum  85®,  minimum  52®;  September,  maximum  91®,  minimum  30^; 
October,  maximum  79®,  minimum  18®;  November,  maximum  51®,  mini- 
mum 14® ;  December,  maximum  50®,  minimum  18®.  Greatest  heat,  Jvly 
27,  92®;  greatest  cold,  December  16,  18®;  range,  110®.  The  Missia- 
mppi  closed  January  30th ;  opened  February  21st.  Last  fW>st,  May  M^ ; 
first  in  Autumn,  September  28th.  Rainy  days,  101 :  53  of  which  were  in 
May,  June,  and  July;  20  snowf  days,  55  cloudy,  88  oleaf,  and  212 
Tariable.  The  amount  of  rain  that  (M  during  the  entiie  year  was  72.4 
inches'.  A  frost  in  May  killed  most  of  the  frvAt*  The  |Mach-tree  blos- 
soms in  April,  fall  wheat  ripens  in  July,  spring  wheat  in  Aunst,  and 
Indian  com  in  October.  The  rivers  are  froaen  over  fNmK  2  to  8  montlm 
on  an  averaee  each  winter.  The  soil  of  lowa^generaQy  axoelkmt  aad 
of  easy  cultivation,  with  prairie  and  woodhind  intermfaigled*  The 
valleys  of  the  Red  Cedar,  Iowa,  and  Des  Motnes,  ^we  quote  Owm's 
Geological  Report,)  as  high  as  latitude  42®  or  42®  31',  preaents  a  body 
of  arable  land,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  for  richness  in  organic  elements, 
for  amount  of  saline  matter,  and  due  admixture  of  earthly  silicates, 
affords  a  combination  that  belongs  only  to  the  most  fertile  upland  plaina. 
After  passing  latitude  42®  90*  north,  near  the  conihies  of  the  Gontesa 
des  Prairies,  a  desdate,  knoM^  eovntry  oommenoea,  the  higklanda 
being  covered  wiA  travel  and  supporting  a  scanty  vegetation,  while  Ae 
low  grounds  are  either  wet  or  marshy,  or  filed  with  wunerous  ponds  or 
lakes,  and  where  the  eye  roves  in  Ywn  in  search  of  timber.  North  of 
41^  Wj  and  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Grand,  Nodaway,  and 
Niahnabotona  rivers,  the  soil  is  in^nier  in  quality  to  that  sonth  of  the 
iamo  parallel    The  staples  of  this  State  are  Indian  com,  wheat^  and 
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liTd  stocky  besides  considerable  quantities  of  oats,  rye,  buckwheat^  bar^y. 
Irish  potatoes,  batter,  cheese,  hay,  wool,  maple-sugar,  beeswax  ant 
bonej ;  and  some  rioe,  tobacco,  beans,  peas,  sweet  potatoes,  brobard  froit, 
wine,  grass-seeds,  bops,  flax,  and  silk  are  produced.  There  were  14,805 
&rms,  including  824,682  acres  of  improTed  land,  in  Iowa  in  1850,  pro- 
ducing 8,656,799  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  1,530,581  of  wheat;  1,524,345 
of  oats;  276,120  of  Irish  potatoes;  52,516  of  buckwheat;  25,093  of 
barlej;  19,916  of  rye;  873,898  pounds  of  wool;  2,171,188  of  butter 
209,840  of  cheese;  89,055  tons  of  hay;  78,407  pounds  of  maple-sugar 
liye  stock  of  the  yalue  of  $8,689,275;  slaughtered  animals,  $821,164 
market  products,  $8,848;  and  orchard  products,  $8,434.* 

FoBXST  Tbxbs. — ^lowa  is  in  many  places  destitute  of  timber ;  along 
the  riyers,  howeyer,  it  is  well  wooded,  except  near  their  sources.  On  the 
interyals  hereon  the  riyers  there  are  often  prairies  of  from  15  to  20 
miles,  without  so  mmdi  as  a  bush  higher  than  the  wild  indigo  and  com- 
pass-plant The  greatest  scarcity  of  trees  is  n<Mrih  of  42^.  Ash,  elm, 
sugar,  and  white  maple  grow  in  alluyion  belts  of  from  one-fourth  to  one  mile 
in  width  on  the  riyer  banks.  The  other  forest  trees  are  poplar,  yarious 
species  of  oak,  black  and  white  walnut,  hickory,  locust,  ironwood,  cotton- 
wood,  lime  or  basswood,  and  some  pine  on  the  northern  parts  of  the  State. 
Oak  constitutes  the  lai^r  part  of  the  timber  of  the  SUite.  The  peach 
grows  too  luxuriantly,  and  blooms  too  soon  to  admit  of  its  being  culti- 
yated  to  adyantage.  The  grape,  gooseberry,  and  wild  plum  are  indi* 
genous. 

Hanutaotitrxs. — ^As  a  newly  settled  State,  Iowa  can  ci  course  haye 
made  as  yet  but  little  progress  in  manu^tures ;  though  she  baa  within 
her  limits  two  important  elements  of  manufiieturing  industry,  yis.: 
abundanoe  of  eeal  and  water-power.  In  1850  there  were  482  eatablish- 
ments,  producing  each  $500  or  upward  annually;  of  these  3  were  engaged 
in  the  manu^Mture  df  iron,  empl<mng  $5,500  caintal,and  17  male  haiMis, 
oonsuming  raw  material  worth  $2,524,  and  producing  castings,  etc.,  worth 
$8,500 ;  1  woolen  factory,  employing  $31,225  capital,  and  7  male  hands, 
consuming  raw  material  worth  $3,500,  and  producing  14,000  yards  of 
stuib,  yalued  at  $13,000;  and  $19,000  inyested  in  manu&otnring  malt 
and  spirituous  Hquors,  oonsuming  51,150  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and 
7,200  of  rye,  and  producing  160,000  gallons  of  whisky,  eto.  Homemade 
maaufiMstures  w^e  yalued  at  $221,292.  In  1852,  there  was  inyested  in 
mills  and  distilleries  the  sum  of  $280,438. 

Intirnal  iMPBOvmim. — Only  eight  years  a  member  of  the  oon- 
fbderacy,  the  energies  of  Iowa  haye  hitherto  been  ohiefly  direoted  to  th 
opening  of  common  roads  and  making  other  improyements.  Still  sh 
had,  in  January,  1854,  480  miles  oi  railroad  in  course  of  construotioD, 
and  others  prejeeted,  which,  when  completed,  will  oonnect  the  Missis* 
sippi,  at  Buriingten,  Dayenport,  and  Dubuque,  with  the  Missouri  at 
Oouneil  Blufl^  uid  two  other  points,  the  one  south  and  the  other  north 
<ii  Council  Bluis;  and  also  unite  Dubuque  and  Ke(d:uk  with  St  Louis, 

•By  a  State  oensiu  In  1859,  the  hones  irambered  61,066 ;  sheep,  171,98i; 
9n,090,  and  the  neat  eatOe  yalued  at  $1,998,489. 
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Missouri.  These  roads  are  already  under  oontraot  from  Davenport  to 
fort  Des  Moines,  from  Muscatine  to  Fredonia,  and  to  Mosoow. 

CoMMEBOi. — Iowa  has  no  foreign  trade,  but  is  Teiy  fayorablj  located 
for  internal  traffic,  washed  as  it  is  by  the  Missouri  on  the  west,  and 
Mississippi  on  the  east,  and  its  interior  traversed  by  the  Des  MoineS| 
Iowa,  Cedar,  and  other  rivers.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
grain,  flour,  lead,  pork,  and  live  stock.  In  the  year  1852-53^  57,500 
nogs  were  packed  in  Iowa,  and  45,060  in  1853-54. 

Eduoation. — ^All  lands  granted  by  Congress,  all  escheated  estates, 
and  whatever  per  eentage  OoBgiess  may  aUow  on  the  public  land  sold 
within  the  State,  are  to  constitute  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  and  the 
rent  of  unsold  lands,  together  with  military  and  court  fiues;  are  to  form 
an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  public  sohoob  in  Iowa,  which  are  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected 
fof  three  years  by  the  people.  Schools  must  be  kept  open  at  least  three 
months  of  every  year  in  each  disteict.  Am  appropriation  is  also  made 
for  the  support  of  Iowa  University,  which  is  to  be  perpetual.  There 
were,  in  1850,  two  colleges  in  Iowa  with  100  pupils  and  92,000  income ; 
742  public  schools,  with  29,616  pupils  and  $51,492,  of  which  $19,078 
was  from  public  funds  and  $16,149  from  taxation;  31  academies  and 
other  schools,  with  1,051  pupils,  $7,980  income,  of  which  $8,000  was 
from  endowments;  and  35,473  pupib  attending  sohod  as  returned  by 
families ;  of  the  adult  populaUon,  1,853  could  not  read  and  write,  of 
whom  1,077  were  foreigners. 

Beligions. — ^Th^re  were  193  churches  in  Iowa  in  1850,  of  which  the 
Baptists  owned  20;  Christians,  10;  Coogregadonalists,  14;  Episcopalians, 
5;  Friends,  5;  Lutherans,  4;  Methodists,  71;  Presbyterians,  38;  and 
the  Boman  Oatiiolics,  18.  The  rest  were  divided  among  Ckurman  Be- 
formed,  M<Nravians,  Unionists,  and  Universalists. — See  Taller  of  HdtgunUf 
Appendix,  Number  of  persons  to  each  church,  1,000.  Yaloe  of  church 
property,  $177/425. 

Pkriodioaxs. — ^In  1850  there  were  published  in  Iowa,  2  tri  and  semi- 
weekly,  25  weekly  newspapers,  and  2  monthly  periodicals,  with  an  aggre- 
gate annual  circidation  of  1,512,800  copies. 

PuBiJo  Institutions. — ^In  1850  there  were  4  public  libraries  in  Iowa, 
with  an  aggregate  of  2,650  volumes,  and  28  schools  and  Sunday-school 
libraries  with  3,140  volumes.  There  is  a  State  Prison  at  Fort  Madison, 
on  the  Mississippi. 

Population.-— Iowa  had  43,112  inhabitants  in  1840,  and  192,214  in 
1850,  of  whom  100,885  were  white  males,  90,994  white  females,  168 
colored  males,  and  167  colored  females,  (By  State  census  in  1852,  the 
population  was  228,873,  and  in  1854,  326,014,  being  an  increase  of 
133,800  since  1850.)  This  population  was  divided  among  38,517  fami- 
lies^ occupying  32,962  dwellings.  Of  the  population  only  41,357  were 
bom  in  the  State,  129,674  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  3,785  in  Eng- 
land,  4,485  in  Ireland,  1,064  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  1,756  in  British 
America,  7,152  in  Germany,  382  in  France,  2,208  in  other  countries,  and 
382  whose  places  of  birth  were  unknown,  making  more  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  foreign  birth.     Population  to  the  square  mile,  377. 
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During  the  year  ending  June  1, 1850,  2,044  deaths  oocarred,  or  about 
10  in  every  1000  persons ;  135  paupers  received  support  in  the  sima 
period^  of  whom  35  were  foreigners.  In  the  same  year  there  were  59 
deaf  and  dumb,  all  white ;  50  blind,  do.;  42  idiotic,  do.;  and  94  iniane 
do.  Of  the  population,  217  were  engaged  in  mining,  10,469  in  agrienl- 
ure;  355  in  commerce;  1,629  in  manufactures;  13  in  navigating  the 
ocean,  78  in  internal  navigation,  and  365  in  the  learned  professions. 

CouNTiBS. — ^There  are  in  Iowa  49  organised  counties,  vis :  Allomakee, 
Appanoose,  (or  Appanuse,)  Benton,  Slack  Hawk,  Boone,  Buohantn, 
Cedar,  Clarke,  Clayton,  Clinton,  Dallas,  Davis,  Deeatur,  Delaware  Dm 
Moines,  Dubuque,  Fayette,  Fremont,  Henry,  Iowa,  Jackson,  Jaspir, 
Jefferson,  Johnson,  Jones^  Keokuk,  Lee,  Linn,  Louisa,  Lucas,  Madisoi, 
Mahaska,  Marion,  Marshall,  Monroe,  Muscatine,  Page,  Polk,  Pottawato- 
mie, Poweshiek,  Scott,  Tama,  Taylor,  Van  Buren,  Wapello,  Warrei 
Washington,  Wayne,  and  Winnishiek.    Capital,  Fort  Dos  Moines. 

Cities  and  Towns. — ^In  1854,  Burlinctoa  bad  a  population  of  7,306; 
Dubuque,  6,634;  Davenport,  5,272;  Keokuk,  4,789;  Muaoatine,  3,694; 
Iowa  City,  2,570,  and  Fort  Madison,  2,010. 

GoYSRNMSNT,  FiNANOES,  Banks,  xto. — ^Xho  gOTomor  of  Iowa  k 
chosen  for  4  years,  and  receives  $1,000  per  annum;  the  senate,  com- 
posed of  30  members,  for  the  same  period,  and  the  hcoae  of  represen- 
tatives, of  59  members,  for  2  years;  all  elected  by  popular  vote.  The 
sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  biennial  and  convene  on  the  first  Mondty 
in  December  of  every  alternate  year.  The  members  reeelTO  $2  per  dien 
for  the  first  50  days  of  the  session,  but  after  that  ooly  $1  a  day;  12  are 
allowed  for  every  20  miles  traveled.  The  judioiary  is  oomposed--l.  Of 
a  supreme  court,  presided  over  by  one  chief  and  two  aasooiate  jndlgM, 
receiving  each  $1,000  per  annum.  2.  Of  distrtot  oovts,  each  presided 
over  by  a  single  judge,  receiving  $1,000  per  annum.  The  judges  ci  tke 
supreme  court  are  eleeted  bv  joint  vote  of  the  Legislature  for  6  yean, 
and  the  district  judges  by  me  people  of  their  respective  districts  for  5 
years.  The  assessed  value  of  property  in  Iowa  in  1853  was  $49,384,906; 
and  public  debt,  $79,795,  in  December,  1854.  .  There  was  but  one  baak 
in  the  State  in  June,  1852,  with  a  dental  of  $200,000,  oircnlstioi 
$100,000,  and  coin  $50,000. 

HiSTORT. — ^lowa  formed  originally  a  part  of  theLouiaiaMpurdiase,t]iea 
successively  a  part  of  Missouri,  WisOensiii,  and  lastly  of  Iowa  Territoij. 
It  became  an  independent  member  of  the  oonfedenoy  in  1846.  Settle- 
ments were  permanentlv  commenced  about  1833;  At  first  at  BurUngtoi. 
9  Iowa  Citt,  a  flourishine  town,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Johnson  oountj, 
k  beautifully  situated  on  Uie  bluffs  which  rise  from  the  left  bank  of  tbe 
Iowa  river,  about  80  miles  from  its  mouth,  33  'miiiii  iMrth-west  of  the 
Mbsissippi  river  at  Muscatine,  and  about  760  miles  in  a  straight  Use 
west  by  north  of  Washington.  Latitude  41^  39^  north,  longitude  91^ 
39'  west.  When  this  place  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  govemmcBt,  in 
May,  1839,  it  was  entirely  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  witlun  a  year  from 
that  time  it  contained  from  500  to  700  inhabitants.  The  town  is  em- 
bowered among  groves  of  trees,  and  surrounded  by  fertile  prairies.  The 
principal  streets  are  Capitol  street  and  Iowa  avenue,  wmch  are  ab^ 
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100  feet  in  width.  At  tlie  interseotioii  of  these,  on  a  commanding 
eminence,  stands  the  Capitol^  a  fine  edifice  of  the  Doric  order,  120  feet 
long  bj  60  feet  wide.  The  material  was  qnarried  in  this  vicinity,  and 
is  marked  with  spots  and  rings,  which  give  it  the  name  of  ^<bird's-eje 
marble."  The  cost  is  estimated  at  9100,000.  The  riyer  is  navigable 
by  steamboats  from  its  month  to  this  place  in  all  stages.  Several  rail- 
ways  are  projected  or  in  course  of  construction,  which,  when  finished 
ifdll  connect  the  town  with  Dubuque,  Keokuk,  and  Davenport.  The 
river  affords  in  this  vicinity  excollent  water-power,  which  is  partially 
improved.  Iowa  city  contains  several  churches,  a  college,  an  academy, 
and  other  schools.  Three  or  four  newspapers  are  published  here. 
Population  in  1850,  2,262;  in  1853,  about  4,000. 

Burlington,  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  seat  of  justice  of  Des 
Moines  county,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  Iowa,  is  situated  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  45  miles  above  Keokuk,  250  miles  above  St.  Louis, 
and  88  miles  south-east  of  Iowa  city.  In  respect  to  population,  this 
town  is  not  equalled  by  any  in  the  State,  excepting  Dubuque,  which  is 
of  nearly  the  same  extent.  It  continues  to  maintain  a  steady  and 
healthy  growth,  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 
in  1839.  The  river  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  a  broad  and  beautiful 
stream  of  clear  water,  and  the  town,  situated  partly  on  the  top  of  the 
bluffs,  overlooks  a  section  of  country  abounding  in  rich  and  delightful 
scenery.  Burlington  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  are  of  brick  or  stone.  It  contains  (January,  1854,)  9  churches, 
a  Baptist  college  just  established,  a  hotel,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
State,  2  steam  flouring-miUs,  4  saw-mills,  1  planing-mill.  2  founderies,  a 
door  and  sash -factory,  and  2  large  public-school  buildings.  Two  daily 
papers,  1  tri-weekly,  and  4  weeklies  are  issued.  Oas-works  are  about 
being  established.  There  are  two  plank-roads — one  50  miles  long,  ex- 
tends westward  from  this  city  to  Fairfield — and  a  railroad  to  be  opened 
in  1855,  will  cobnect  it  with  Peoria  and  other  towns  of  Illinois.  Popu- 
lation in  1854,  estimated  at  7,000. 

Dubuque,  a  fiourishing  city,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Dubuque  county, 
18  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  about  200  milee 
above  Burlington,  450  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  24  miles  by  wato 
from  Oalena.  The  situation  of  Dubuque  is  regarded  by  some  persons 
as  more  beautiful  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  Iowa.  It  stands  on  a 
broad  platteau  or  terrace,  which  extends  along  the  river  for  several  miles. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  a  number  of  handsome 
buildings.  Dubuque  is  the  central  depot  of  the  mining  region  of  Iowa, 
and  is  a  place  of  active  trade.  Laree  quantities  of  lead  are  taken  from 
the  mines  in  this  vicinity,  and  sent  down  the  river  by  steamboats;  stone 
coal  and  limestone  are  also  abundant.  It  is  stated  in  the  public  joumab 
that  a  quarry  of  variegated  brown  marble  has  been  recently  found  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  Dubuque.  The  city  contains  a  Catholic 
cathedral,  a  number  of  Protestant  cburches,  a  United  States  land-ofioe, 
4  newspaper  offices,  and  2  banks.  In  1852,  about  100  houses,  chiefly  of 
brick,  were  erected,  and  large  sums  were  expended  in  improving  the 
karbor  and  in  paving  the  streets.  The  reported  value  of  imports  in 
38 
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1852,  was  $1,670,390,  of  which  9560,000  was  for  dry  goods,  $488,000 
for  groceries,  and  $136,000  for  steam  engines  and  machinery.  The  yalue 
of  exports  was  $629,140,  including  116,000  pigs  of  lead,  Talu^  at 
$348,000.  The  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  in  1851  was  351,  and 
in  1852,  417.  Dubuque  is  the  terminus  of  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad,  and  of  the  Dubuque  and  Keokuk  railroad,  the 
former  of  which  (September,  1854,)  is  nearly  or  quite  completed,  and  the 
latter  in  an  advanced  process  of  construction.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in 
the  State,  having  been  settled  by  Frencb  Canadians  about  1786.  Popu- 
lation about  8,000. 

Davenport,  the  capital  of  Scott  county,  is  finely  situated  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  upper  rapids,  opposite  the  town 
of  Bock  Island,  230  miles  above  St  Louis,  and  60  miles  east  of  lowi 
city.  It  has  advantages  which  indicate  that  it  will  continue  to  grow  in 
extent  and  importance.  The  prosperity  of  Davenport  is  increased  bj 
Its  connection  with  the  East  by  means  of  the  Chicago  and  Kock  Island 
railroad.  The  Davenport  and  Iowa  railroad,  opened  about  the  Ist  of 
January,  1854,  to  Iowa  city,  is  located  to  Fort  Pes  Moines,  and  is  ulti- 
mately to  be  extended  to  Council  Bluffs.  During  low  water  the  naviga- 
tion is  obstructed  by  the  rapids,  which  extend  20  miles  above  this  place. 
Two  or  three  newspapers  are'  published  here.  Iowa  college  was  estab- 
lished in  Davenport  m  1846  or  1847,  and  is  a  flourishing  insUtadon. 
Stone  coal  is  so  abundant  and  cheap  in  the  vicinity,  that  steam-power 
is  chiefly  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Davenport  is  built  at  the 
foot  of  a  bluff,  which  rises  gradually  from  the  river,  with  a  chain  of 
rounded  hills  in  the  background.  The  scenery  around  the  town  is 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  on  the  river.  It  was  first  settled  in  1837, 
and  is  now  incorporated  as  a  city.  Population  in  1854,  estimated 
at  4,500. 

E^EOKUK,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  <'  Lower  Rapids'^  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  205  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  125  miles  south  of  Iowa 
city.  It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  the  larger  class  of  steamers, 
and  the  natural  outlet  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Des  Moines,  which  is 
the  most  populous  part  of  the  State.-  A  line  of  splendid  steam-packets 
communicates  daily  between  Keokuk  and  St.  Louis.  The  number  of 
steamboat  arrivals  in  1852  was  stated  to  be  795.  The  Lower  Bapids 
are  11  miles  in  extent,  in  the  course  of  which  the  river  has  a  fall  of  24 
feet.  The  cargoes  of  vessels  ascending  the  river  are  transhipped  over  the 
rf^ids  by  lighters  drawn  by  horses,  and  then  reshipped  on  board  of 
steamboats  for  their  destination.  Keokuk  stands  on  a  basis  of  fine  lime- 
stone, affording  an  excellent  material  for  building.  It  contains  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  State  university,  6  or  7  churches,  3  academies, 
several  public  schools,  and  a  hospital.  Two  weekly  newspapers  and  1 
medical  journal  are  published  here.  The  town  contains  also  between 
80  and  90  stores,  2  steam  flourin^-mills,  and  2  iron  founderies.  The 
reported  value  of  merchandise  soM  here  in  1852,  was  $1,345,000.  A 
rulroad  is  in  course  of  construction  from  this  place  to  Dubu(|ue,  180 
miles.  Keokuk  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  eligible  points  for 
bridging  the  Mississippi,  which  is  here  about  1  mile  wide.    The  river 
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flows  over  a  bed  of  limestone,  and  is  bordered  by  the  bluffs,  whicb  rise 
abruptly  nearly  150  feet  high.  Between  these  bluffs  is  an  island  1,700 
feet  wide.  The  population  of  Keokuk,  in  1845,  was  460;  in  1852  it 
amounted  to  8,963;  in  1854,  to  4,789. 

Muscatine,  formerly  Bloomington,  capital  of  Muscatine  county,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  100  miles  above  Keokuk 
and  32  miles  south-east  of  Iowa  city.  Commencing  at  the  head  of  th 
tipper  rapids  of  the  Mississippi,  the  river  may  be  traced  in  a  direction 
almost  due  west  for  more  than  40  miles,  until  it  strikes  a  series  of  bold 
rocky  bluffs,  by  which  its  course  is  suddenly  turned  towards  the  south. 
At  the  apex  of  this  bend,  on  the  summit  of  these  bluffs,  is  situated  the 
city  of  Muscatine.  The  place  was  first  settled  by  the  whites  in  1836, 
previous  to  which  time  it  had  been  an  Indian  trading  post,  known  by  the 
name  of  Manatheka.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  populous  and  commer- 
cial towns  of  the  State,  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  an  extensive  and 
fertile  Territory.  In  consequence  of  the  bend  in  the  river,  Muscatine 
is  nearer  the  center  of  the  State  than  the  other  ports  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  it  naturally  commands  the  trade  of  two  great  fluvial  divisions  of 
of  Iowa,  namely,  the  valleys  of  the  Bed  Cedar  and  Iowa  rivers.  There 
are  two  steam  saw  mills  in  the  city,  that  turn  out  about  4,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  annually.  The  logs  are  obtained  chieflv  from  Minnesota,  above 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  About  10,000,000  feet  of  lumber  are  sold 
here  yearly,  besides  large  quantities  of  laths,  shindes,  and  wooden  ware. 
Muscatine  is  about  to  derive  benefit  from  railway  communication. 
The  Muscatine  and  Oskaloosa  railroad  is  under  contract  to  Fredonia 
and  located  to  Oskaloosa,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  road  will  be  extended 
to  the  mouth  of  Platte  river.  The  Muscatine  and  Cedar  Eapids  branch 
railroad,  the  3d  division  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  railroad,  is  al- 
ready in  operation  to  Moscow,  and  when  completed  will  open  communica- 
tion with  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  projected  railroad  from  Kock  Island, 
Illinois,  to  Fort  Des  Moines,  is  also  expected  to  pass  through  this  city. 
Muscatine  has  a  good  landing  for  steamboats  navigating  the  Mississippi. 
The  town  contains  churches  of  9  or  10  denominations,  several  academies, 
about  thirty  stores,  and  numerous  factories  and  mills;  2  newspapers  are 
published  here.     Incorporated  a  city  in  1853.    Population  about  6,000. 

Council  Bluffs,  formerly  Kanssville,  a  post- village  and  capital  of 
Potawatomie  county,  near  the  Missouri  river,  250  miles  west  of  Iowa  city. 
It  has  30  or  40  stores.  The  Davenport  and  Iowa  railroad  is  intended  ulti- 
mately to  be  extended  to  this  place.  Population  in  1854,  3,500.  It  was 
first  settled  by  the  Mormons.  Many  emigrants  to  Utah  get  their  outfit 
here. 

Fort  Des  Moines,  (de-moin',)  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Des 
Moines  and  Kaccoon  rivers,  120  miles  west  of  Iowa  city.  The  seat  of  the 
State  government  was  established  in  1855.  The  Des  Moines  is  suscepti- 
ble of  steam  navigation  to  this  point,  which  is  the  terminus  of  the  slack- 
water  improvement  now  prosecuted  by  the  State.  The  projected  rail- 
road from  Davenport  on  the  Mississippi  river  to  Council  Blufi  is  expected 
to  pass  through  this  place.  Mines  of  stone  coal  have  been  opened  in 
the  vicinity,  and  timber  is  abundant.    The  river  furnishes  extensive 
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water-power,  wbioli  is  partially  employed  in  flouring  mills  and  saw  milk 
2  newspapers  are  published  here.  The  old  Fort  Des  Moines  was  eTl^ 
oated  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States  in  1846. 

Fort  Madison,  capital  of  Lee  connty,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  12  miles 
aboTe  the  head  of  the  lower  rapids,  22  miles  above  Keokuk,  and  22  miks 
below  Burlington.  The  situation  is  beautiful  and  health^l;  the  gnmnd 
rising  gradually  from  the  water  to  the  west  part  of  the  town.  The  lat- 
ter is  well  built,  with  a  large  proportion  of  brick  houses.  It  eon  tain 
the  State  prison,  a  handsome  brick  court-house,  and  5  or  6  chuiches  of 
the  same  material.  2  or  3  ferry-boats  ply  constantly  across  the  ri?er, 
which  is  nearly  a  mile  wide.  Fort  Madison  is  a  place  of  much  activitj 
in  trade  and  manufactures;  in  the  latter  of  which  it  ftppears  to  hxn 
made  more  progress  than  any  other  town  in  the  State.  2  or  3  aewi- 
papers  are  published  here.  Large  quantities  of  grain,  pork,  etc.,  tie 
shipped  at  this  place,  which  is  also  an  extensive  depot  for  pine  lumber. 
Population  in  1850,  2,300;  in  1853,  about  3,000. 


MISSOURI. 


Thi  Missouri  river,  which  is  the  longest  tributary  stream  in  the  worM, 
has  its  source  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  latitude  45^  north,  longitude  110^ 
30'  west.  The  springs  which  give  rise  to  this  riyer,  are  not  more  thts 
a  mile  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  which  flows  west  to  tbe 
Pacific  ocean.  The  first  500  miles  of  its  course  to  the  Great  Falls  tf 
nearly  north;  then  inflecting  east-north-east,  it  reaches  its  extreme 
northern  bend  at  the  junction  of  White  Earth  river,  latitude  48*  20^ 
north.  After  this  its  general  course  is  south-east,  till  it  joins  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  about  38^  50'  north  latitude,  and  90^  10'  west  longitude.  At 
the  distance  of  411  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Missouri,  are  what  an 
denominated  the  gates  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  For  a  distance  of  nearly 
G  miles,  the  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  bigbt 
of  1,200  feet.  The  river  is  compressed  to  a  width  of  150  yards,  and  for 
tlic  first  3  miles  there  is  only  one  spot,  and  that  of  but  a  few  jardi 
in  extent,  on  which  a  man  could  stand  between  the  water  and  the  pe^ 
pondicular  walls.  At  a  distance  of  110  miles  below  this,  and  2,575 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  are  the  Great  Falls,  where  the 
river  descends,  by  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids,  357  feet  in  16  miia' 
The  perpendicular  falls,  commencing  down  the  stream,  are,  first  ooe  of 
67  feet,  one  of  19  feet^  one  of  47  feet,  and  one  of  26  feet    Between  and 
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below  these  are  continual  rapids  of  from  3  to  18  feet  descent.  Tliese 
£ills,  next  to  Niagara,  are  regarded  as  the  grandest  in  North  America. 

The  bed  of  the  Missouri  commences  at  the  conflaence  of  3  small 
streams,  about  equal  in  length,  and  running  nearly  parallel  to  each  other 
— Jefferson's,  Madison's,  and  Gallatin's.  The  xellowstone,  800  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  probably  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Missouri 
enters  it  from  the  south-west,  1,216  miles  from  its  navigable  source. 
The  two  rivers,  at  their  junction,  are  about  equal  in  size.  Steamboats 
ascend  to  this  point,  and  may  asoend  farther,  both  by  the  main  stream 
and  its  afSuent.  Chienne  river,  400  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  enters  the 
Missouri  from  the  south-west,  1,310  miles  from  its  mouth;  White  river, 
300  yards  wide,  enters  it  from  the  south-west,  1,180  miles  from  its 
mouth ;  Big  Sioux  river,  110  yards  wide,  enters  it  from  the  north-east, 
853  miles  from  its  mouth ;  Platte  river,  600  yards  wide,  enters  it  from 
the  south-west,  600  miles  firom  its  mouth ;  Kansas  river,  283  yards  wide, 
enters  it  from  the  south-west,  340  miles  from  its  mouth;  Grand  river, 
190  yards  wide,  joins  it  from  the  north,  240  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
Osage  river,  397  yards  wide,  flows  into  it  from  the  south-west,  133  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  main  stream.  The  Missouri  is  stated  to  be 
3,096  miles  long  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi;  add  to  this,  1,253 
miles,  the  distance  its  waters  must  flow  to  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  we  have  an  entire  length  of  4,349  miles.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  believe  that  the  early  statements  respecting  the  extent  of  this  river 
and  its  tributaries  were  somewhat  exaggerated.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  course,  the  Missouri  is  a  rapid,  turbid  stream.  No  serious 
obstacle,  however,  is  presented  to  navigation  from  its  mouth  to  the  Great 
Falls,  a  distance  of  2,575  miles,  excepting  perhaps  its  shallowness  during 
the  season  of  the  greatest  drought,  when  steamboats  meet  with  difficulty 
in  aficending.  The  flood  from  this  river  does  not  reach  the  Missbsippi 
till  the  rise  in  the  Red,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Ohio  rivers  has  nearly 
subsided.  Vast  prairies,  with  narrow  strips  of  alluvion  skirting  the 
streams,  compose  the  Missouri  basin,  excepting  the  upper  portion  of  the 
river,  which  flows  through  an  arid  and  sterile  region.  The  entire  extent 
of  area  drained,  is  estimated  at  500,000  square  miles. 

Missouri,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  United  States,  and  the  first  formed 
wholly  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Iowa, 
(from  which  it  is  separated  for  about  30  miles  on  the  north-east  by  the 
I>es  Moines  river,)  and  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  river,  which 
divides  it  from  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Arkansas,  and  on  the  west  by  Indian,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  Territories; 
from  the  latter  two  of  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Missouri  river. 
This  State  lies  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  projection  between  the 
St.  Francis  and  the  Mississippi  river,  which  extends  to  36^)  between 
36^  30'  and  40''  36'  north  latitude,  and  between  89°  10'  and  96°  west 
,  longitude,  being  about  285  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  280  in  width  from  north  to  south,  including  an  area  of  67,380 
square  miles,  or  43,123,200  acres,  only  2,937,425  of  which  were  im* 
proved  in  1850. 

Faob  of  the  Countby. — This  great  State  is  mostly  level  or  undulai* 
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ing  north  of  the  Missouri,  while  the  portion  south  of  that  river  (much 
the  larger  part  of  the  State)  exhibits  a  greater  variety  of  surface.  In 
the  south-east  part,  near  the  Mississippi  river,  and  south  of  Cape  Girar- 
deau, is  an  extensive  marsh,  reaching  beyond  the  State  into  Arkansas, 
and  occupying  an  area  of  about  3,000  square  miles.  The  remainder  of 
this  portion,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Osage  rivers,  is  rolling  and 
gradually  rising  into  a  hilly  and  mountainous  district,  forming  the  out 
skirts  of  the  Ozark  mountains.  Beyond  the  Osage  river,  at  some  dis 
tance,  commences  a  vast  expanse  of  prairie  land,  which  stretches  away  to 
the  Rocky  mountains.  The  ridges  forming  the  Ozark  chain,  which  prob- 
ably in  no  place  reaches  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  extend  in  a  north- 
east and  south-west  direction,  separating  the  waters  that  flow  north-east 
into  the  Missouri  river  from  those  that  flow  south-east  into  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  The  geological  features  of  this  State  are  very  interesting. 
One  of  the  richest  coal-fields  perhaps  in  the  world,  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  Missouri  north  of  the  Osage  river,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  north 
boundary  of  Iowa.  A  carboniferous  limestone,  which  comes  to  the  sur- 
face on  the  east  and  west  borders  of  the  State,  forms  a  rim  from  5  to  40 
miles  in  breadth.  The  lower  magnesian  limestone  crops  out  on  the 
Missouri  river,  from  25  miles  above  Jefferson  city  to  within  35  miles  of 
its  mouth,  with  occasional  obtrusions  of  sandstone.  SchoolcraA  thus 
speaks  of  the  Ozark  mountains:  '^The  Ozark  is  a  term  applied  to  a 
broad,  elevated  district  of  highlands,  running  from  north  to  south  cen- 
trally through  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  It  has  on  the  east, 
the  striking  and  deep  alluvial  tract  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  on  its 
west  the  woodless  plains  or  deserts  which  stretch  below  the  Eocky  moun- 
tains." 

Minerals. — Missouri  is  particularly  rich  in  minerals,  and  a  vast 
region  in  the  neighborhood  of  Iron  mountain  and  Pilot  knob  is,  perhaps, 
unsurpassed  on  the  globe  for  productiveness  in  iron  of  the  best  quality. 
Though  existing  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  purity  in  this  locality, 
this  mineral  is  found  on  the  Maramec  river,  at  Birmingham  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 120  miles  below  St.  Louis,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The 
principal  mines  of  lead  in  Missouri,  according  to  Whitney,  are  in  Wash- 
ington county,  on  the  branches  of  the  Maramec  river.  There  are  a  few 
others  in  Franklin  and  Jefferson  counties,  but  the  aggregate  product  of 
lead  from  all  the  mines  in  the  State,  in  1851,  was  only  estimated  at  1,500 
tons,  a  decline  of  more  than  one-half  from  that  of  1842.  Copper  exists 
throughout  the  mineral  region,  (a  tract  of  17,000,000  or  18,000,000 
acres,)  but  is  most  abundant  near  the  La  Motte  mines.  It  is  found 
combined  with  nickel,  manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  and  lead,  and  these  often 
yield  34  per  cent,  of  the  pure  metal.  Of  the  other  metals  named,  all 
except  nickel  are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Silver  exists  in  the 
lead  ore,  350  pounds  of  pure  metal  having  been  obtained  from  1,000,000 
pounds  of  lead.  Tin  has  been  found  in  small  quantities.  Of  the  non- 
metallic  minerals,  limestone  abounds  north  of  the  Missouri  river,  and 
forms  a  good  building-stone.  Marbles  beautifully  veined  and  crystal- 
lino  are  found  in  parts  of  the  State;  also  gypsum,  sandstones,  red  and 
white,  porphyries,  sienite,  saltpetre,  sulphate  of  baryta,  kaolin^  and  infe- 
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rior  clays.  The  red  sandstone  is  of  too  coarse  and  loose  a  texture  for 
architectural  purposes,  but  the  white,  found  near  St.  Genevieve,  makes 
superior  glass.  In  a  letter  to  us,  Professor  Silliman,  Sr.,  says:  ''At  a 
place  called  Arcadia,  the  iron,  in  a  dyke  several  yards  wide,  is  bounded 
by  walls  of  porphyry." 

Coal. — Bituminous  coal,  much  of  it  cannel  coal,  exists  in  vast  beds  on 
both  sides  of  the  Missouri  river,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  and  40 
miles  up  that  river.  The  great  cannel  coal-bed  in  Callaway  county  con- 
sists, in  one  place,  of  a  solid  stratum  24  feet,  and  in  another  75  feet  in 
thickness,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  body  of  cannel  coal  known. 
Coal  is  also  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lexingtx)n,  and  in  many  other 
places. 

Rivers. — Missouri  enjoys  the  navigation  of  the  two  greatest  rivers  in 
the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  By  means  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
which  coasts  her  entire  eastern  boundary,  she  can  hold  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  most  northern  territory  of  the  Union,  with  the  whole  of 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  with  some  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  means  of  the  Missouri,  her  other  great  river,  she 
may  extend  her  internal  commerce  to  the  Bocky  mountains,  besides  receiv- 
ing the  products  that  may  be  furnished  in  future  times  by  its  multitude 
of  tributaries.  The  Missouri  river  coasts  the  north-west  of  the  State  for 
about  200  miles,  (following  its  windings,)  and  then  darts  across  the  State 
in  a  direction  a  little  south  of  east,  dividing  it  into  two  portions,  of  which 
about  a  third  is  north,  and  the  remainder  south  of  that  river.  The  south 
shore  is  bounded  in  many  places  by  bluffs  of  irom  100  to  300  feet  in 
bight,  while  the  north  is  often  bottom  lands,  not  generally  liable  to  inun- 
dation. Both  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  are  navigable  for  large 
steamers  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  though  the  navigation  of  the 
latter  is  impeded  by  the  swiftness  of  its  current  (twice  that  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi) and  by  the  shifting  sands.  The  Missouri  river  receives  a  num- 
ber of  tributaries  within  'the  limits  of  the  State,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Chariton  and  Grand  rivers  from  the  north,  and  the  Osage  and 
Grasconade  from  the  south.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
river  within  the  State  are  the  Salt  river,  north,  and  the  Maramec  river, 
south  of  the  Missouri  rivet.  The  St.  Francis  and  White  rivers,  with  their 
branches,  drain  the  south-east  part  of  the  State,  and  pass  into  Arkansas. 
The  Osage  is  navigable  for  steamboats  275  miles,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
improve  its  navigation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Grand,  Salt,  and  Marameo 
rivers.     Fine  plank  and  timber  are  floated  down  the  Gasconade  river. 

Objects  op  Interest  to  Tourists. — We  shall  hardly  be  able  to  do  I 
justice  to  Missouri  in  this  respect,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge ' 
of  the  interior,  as  there  are  doubtlsss,  in  her  mountain  recesses,  gorges, 
waterfalls,  and  caves  whose  fame  has  not  yet  reached  us.  To  the  geolo- 
gist, the  State  already  possesses  ample  inducements  for  a  visit;  while  the 
lover  of  fine  scenery  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  wild  bluffiB 
both  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  rivers,  which  rise  to  an  elevation 
varying  from  50  to  300  feet.  In  the  south-east  part  of  the  State,  the 
scene  of  the  earthquakes  of  1811  and  1812,  may  be  viewed  many  traces 
of  that  startling  event :  among  others  are  to  be  seen,  at  the  bottoms  of 
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lakefli  sabmerged  forests  and  caDebrakes.  Pilot  knob,  444  feet  bigb, 
and  Iron  mountain,  1,500  feet  high,  the  former  of  steel,  as  it  is  said,  and 
the  latter  of  nearly  pore  iron,  are  well  worth  a  visit  from  the  cnrions  and 
cioientifio  tourist  Big  spring,  at  the  head  of  the  Marameo  river,  rising 
in  a  very  deep  basin,  100  feet  across,  and  surrounded  by  banks  as  many 
feet  in  perpendicular  bight,  gives  rise  to  a  stream  60  feet  wide,  and  3 
feet  deep,  and  with  sufficient  force  to  turn  2  milb  at  its  source.  The 
water  is  extremely  cold.  Schoolcraft  describes  a  cave  near  some  of  the 
head  waters  of  the  White  river  thus: — "The  opening  appeared  to  be  80 
or  90  feet  wide,  and  30  high.  A  vast  gloomy  rotunda  opened  before  us, 
which  very  soon  after  entry  increased  to  a  bight  of  60  or  70  feet,  and  in 
width  to  150  or  200  feet.  This  hall  extended  into  the  rock  southerly, 
branohins  off  into  lateral  avenues.  We  explored  the  main  gallery  for 
500  or  600  yards,  when  we  met  with  obstructions.'' 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Missouri  is  very  variable :  in  the  winter 
the  thermometer  sinks  below  zero,  and  the  rivers  are  frozen  so  as  to  ad- 
mit the  passage  of  heavily  laden  vehicles.  The  summers  are  excessivelj 
hot,  but  the  air  dry  and  pure.  In  the  autumns,  bilious  and  remittent 
fevers  are  common  on  the  river  bottoms.  Pulmonary  complaints,  how- 
ever, to  such  a  degree  as  to  terminate  in  consumption,  are  infrequent 

Soil  and  Productions. — The  soil  of  Missouri,  speaking  generally,  is 
good,  and  of  great  agricultural  capabilities ;  but  the  most  fertile  portionB 
are  in  the  river  bottoms,  which  are  a  rich  alluvion,  (in  some  cases,  how- 
ever, mixed  with  sand,)  and  in  that  portion  north  of  the  Missouri  river, 
except  in  the  east  where  a  sandy  soil  prevails.  South  of  the  Missoori 
there  is  a  greater  variety  in  the  soil,  but  much  of  it  is  fertile,  and  even  in 
the  mountains  and  mineral  districts  there  are  rich  valleys,  and  about  the 
sources  of  the  White,  Eleven  Points,  Current,  and  Big  Black  rivers,  the 
soil,  though  unproductive,  furnishes  a  valuable  growth  of  yellow  pine. 
The  marshy  district  of  the  south-east  part  will,  when  the  population  shall 
have  become  sufficiently  dense  to  justify  the  expense  of  drainage,  be 
probably  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  State.  The  great  staple 
of  Missouri  is  Indian  corn,  and  more  hemp  is  produced  than  in  any  State 
except  Kentucky.  The  other  great  products  are  wheat,  oats,  tobacco, 
wool,. peas,  beans,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  fruits,  butter,  cheese,  pork, 
hay,  fiax,  honey,  and  beeswax;  considerable  rye,  buckwheat,  market  pro- 
ducts, grass-seeds,  maple  sugar,  and  some  rice,  barley,  wine,  hops,  silk, 
and  molasses.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  State  54,458  farms,  occupjios 
2,938,426  acres  of  improved  land,  (less  than  60  acres  to  each  farm,)  and 
producing  2,981,625  bushels  of  wheat;  44,268  of  rye;  36,214,537  of 
Indian  corn;  5,278,079  of  oats;  46,017  of  peas  and  beans;  936,006  of 
Irish  poUtocs;  335,505  of  sweet  potatoes;  23,641  of  buckwheat;  13.696 
of  flaxseed;  17,113,784  pounds  of  tobacco ;  1,627,164  of  wool;  7,834,359 
of  butter;  203.572  of  cheese;  116,925  tons  of  hay;  16,028  of  hemp; 
527,160  pounds  of  flax;  178,910  of  maple  sugar;  1,328,972  of  beeswax 
and  honey;  orchard  products  valued  at  J514,711;  market  products,  199,- 
454;  live  stock,  $19,887,580;  and  slaughtered  animals,  $3,367,106. 

Forest  and  Fruit  Trees. — "  The  river  bottoms  are  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  hickory,  cottonwood,  linn,  and  white 
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and  blaok  walnut.  In  the  more  barren  diairiots  are  fonnd  white  and  pin 
oak,  and  sometimes  forests  of  yellow  pine.  The  crab-apple,  papaw,  and 
persimmon  are  abundant;  as  also  the  hasel  and  pecan."  There  are  3 
species  of  wild  grape;  and  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  and  nectarines 
yield  well. 

Manufaotures.— Missouri  has  not  as  yet  largely  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  industrial  employments;  though  in  1850,  there  were  3,030 
establishments,  each  producing  $500  and  upwards  annually ;  2  of  these 
were  cotton  factories,  employing  $102,000  capital,  75  male  and  80  female 
hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $86,446,  and  producing  13,260 
bales  of  batting,  valued  at  9142,000 ;  1  woolen  factory,  employing  920,- 
000  capital,  15  male  and  10  female  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth 
$16,000,  and  producing  12,000  yards  of  cloth,  and  6,000  pairs  of  blank- 
ets, worth  a  total  value  of  $56,000 ;  13  iron  forges,  founderies,  etc.,  em- 
ploying $848,100  capital,  and  722  male  hands,  consuming  raw  material 
worth  $254,996,  and  producing  25,413  tons  of  pig,  cast,  and  wrought 
iron,  valued  at  $719,795;  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  malt, 
and  spirituous  liquors,  $298,900,  consuming  124,400  bushels  of  barley, 
309,200  of  Indian  corn,  24,900  of  rye,  and  31  tons  of  hops,  producing 
44,850  barrels  of  ale,  etc.,  and  939,400  gallons  of  wine,  whisky,  etc.; 
and  148  tanneries,  employing  $228,095  capital,  consuming  raw  material 
worth  $247,956,  and  producing  leather  valued  at  $866,241.  Homemade 
manufactures  were  produced  to  the  value  of  $1,674,705. 

Internal  Improvembnts. — On  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  Missouri 
had  50  miles  (that  portion  of  the  Pacific  nearest  to  St.  Louis)  of  completed 
railroad,  and,  according  to  Hunt's  Merchant's  Maeaaine,  963  in  course 
of  construction,  intended  to  connect  Hannibal  with  St.  Joseph,  and  St. 
Louis  with  Kansas — the  great  Pacific  railroad.  Another  road,  a  branck 
of  the  Pacific,  is  to  connect  St.  Louis  and  Springfield  with  Neosho.  A 
railroad  is  also  contemplated  from  St.  Louis  northward  to  the  Iowa  line, 
and  one  from  the  same  point  to  Ir^n  mountain.  Plank-roads  are  coming 
much  into  vogue  in  this  State,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Three  per  cent  on 
the  sale  of  public  lands  is  devoted  to  internal  improvements.  The 
State  loans  $3,000,000  to  the  Pacific,  $750,000  to  the  Iron  mountain,  and 
$1,000,000  to  the  St.  Joseph  railroad. 

OoMMEROS. — St.  Louis  is  the  great  center  of  internal  commeroe  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  which  must  greatly  increase  as  the  set- 
tlements on  those  great  rivers  extend  themselves.  It  is  also  the  depot 
of  the  fur  trade  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  its  tributaries.  The  foreign 
imports  of  Missouri  (a  very  small  part  of  its  trade)  amounted,  m 
1852-53,  to  $859,654;  tonnage  of  the  State,  45,441,  of  which  39,431  was 
steam  tonnage;  number  of  vessels  built,  22,  of  which  11  were  steamers; 
tonnage  3,5^.  Of  1,195  steamers  owned  in  the  United  States  in  1853, 
126  belonged  to  St.  Louis.  The  exports  of  this  State  consist  mainly  of 
lead,  pork,  flour,  wheat,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  and  live  stock.  Missouri 
has  long  been  the  principal  seat  of  an  active  caravan  trade  with  Sauta 
Fe ;  but  this  trade  is  not  so  extensive  as  formerly,  a  considerable  portion 
having  been  diverted  to  Texas.  (See  St.  Louis.)  The  leading  articles 
imparted  by  way  of  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi  and  its  tributa- 
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ries,  in  1854,  were  wheat,  corn,  flour,  barley,  oats,  tobacco,  bemp,  coffee, 
bides,  pork,  lead,  lard,  meats  of  different  kinds,  molasses,  sugar,  nails, 
paper,  potatoes,  salt,  rope,  whiskey,  etc. 

Education. — Missouri  bas  a  school  fund  of  9575,668,  and  another 
fund  of  $100,000,  called  the  seminary  fund.  The  State  also  appropriates 
one-fourth  of  its  revenue  to  the  support  of  schools ;  making  an  annual 
income  of  about  $140,000,  which  is  distributed  among  the  counties. 
Every  16th  section  of  the  public  lands  is  devoted  to  common  schools. 
According  to  the  census  of  1850,  tbis  State  had  9  colleges,  with  1,009 
students,  and  $79,528  income,  of  which  $23,000  was  from  endowments ; 
1,570  public  schools,  with  51,754  pupils,  and  $160,770  income,  of  which 
$74,807  was  from  public  funds,  $3,024  from  taxation,  and  $7,178  from 
endowments;  204  academies  and  other  schools,  with  8,829  pupils,  and 
$143,171  income;  95,285  attending  school,  as  returned  by  families. 
According  to  the  American  Almanac  for  1854,  there  were  in  this 
State  6  colleges,  with  548  students,  and  2  medical  schools,  with 
210  students.  The  State  University,  located  at  Columbia,  in  Boone 
county,  is  endowed  with  six  townships  of  land  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. Four  counties  contended  for  the  honor  of  having  it  located  with- 
in their  limits,  and  it  was  accorded  to  Boone  because  its  citizens  sub- 
scribed most  liberally  to  its  funds.  Howard  high  school,  at  Fayette,  in 
Howard  county,  is  a  flourishing  and  successful  school.  St.  Charles  col- 
lege, at  the  town  of  St.  Charles,  was  established  by  Mr.  Collier,  who 
bequeathed  the  institution  $10,000.  Of  the  free  adult  population,  36,- 
778,  of  whom  1,861  were  of  foreign  birth,  could  not  read  and  write. 

Religious  Denominations.— 30f  878  churches  in  Missouri  in  1850, 
the  different  sects  of  Baptists  owned  300;  the  Christian  church,  57; 
the  Episcopalians,  11 ;  the  Free  church,  13 ;  the  Lutherans,  21 ;  the 
Methodists,  250;  the  Presbyterians,  125;  the  Roman  Catholics,  65;  and 
the  Union  church,  11.  The  rest  belonged  to  the  Boatmen's  church,  the 
Church  of  Christ,  the  Evangelists,  the  German  Protestants,  the  German 
Evangelical  church,  the  Independents,  the  Jews,  the  Mennonites,  the 
Mormons,  the  Republicans,  the  Rationalists,  the  Unitarians,  and  the  Uni- 
versalists — ^giving  one  church  to  every  776  inhabitants.  Valne  of 
church  property,  $1,561,610. 

Periodicals. — There  were  published  in  Missouri,  in  1850,  5  daily,  4 
tri  and  semi-weekly,  45  weekly,  and  7  monthly  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, with  an  annual  aggregate  circulation  of  6,195,560  copies. 

Public  Institittions. — ^The  State  penitentiary  at  Jefferson  city  had, 
in  December,  1852,  232  convicts  confined  within  its  walls,  of  whom  145 
were  from  the  county  of  St.  Louis.  This  institution  is  conducted  by 
lessees,  who  pay  an  annual  rent  of  $5,000  to  the  State.  In  1853,  the 
Lunatic  asylum  at  Fulton  had  93  inmates;  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
asylum  at  the  same  place  43.  The  Blind  asylum  at  St.  Louis  is  being 
enlarged.  There  were,  in  1850, 13  public  libraries,  with  23,106  yolumes; 
79  school  and  Sunday-school,  with  31,650  volumes;  4  colleges,  with 
19,700,  and  1  church  library,  with  600  volumes. 

Population. — Though  originally  settled  by  the  French,  less  than 
one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  HiBSonri  mn> 
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of  that  extraction.  The  population  amounted  to  20,845  in  1810;  66,- 
686  in  1820;  140,145  in  1830 ;  383,702  in  1840 ;  and  682,044  in  1850 ; 
of  whom  312,987  were  white  males,  and  279,017  females ;  1,361  free 
colored  males,  and  1,257  females ;  43,484  male  slaves,  and  43,938  female. 
Population  to  the  square  mile,  10.49.  This  population  was  divided  into 
100,890  familes,  occupying  96,849  dwellings.  In  the  year  ending  June,' 
1850,  12,121  deaths  occurred,  or  nearly  19  in  every  1,000  persons;  in 
the  same  period  2,977  paupers  received  aid,  of  whom  1,729  were  for- 
eigners, at  an  expense  of  about  $18  to  each  pauper.  Of  the  free  popu- 
lation, 266,934  were  bom  in  the  State;  250,166  in  other  States;  5,379 
in  England ;  14,734  in  Ireland;  1,225  in  Wales  and  Scotland;  1,053  in 
British  America;  44,352  in  Germany ;  2,138  in  France ;  3,593  in  other 
countries;  and  1,322  whose  places  of  birth  were  unknown;  making 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  foreign  birth.  There  were  in 
the  State,  according  to  the  census,  282  deaf  and  dumb,  of  whom  19 
were  slaves;  232  blind,  of  whom  3  were  free  colored,  and  38  slaves; 
262  insane,  of  whom  2  were  free  colored  and  11  slaves ;  and  357  idiots, 
of  whom  32  were  slaves.  According  to  a  State  census  in  1852,  the  pop- 
ulation of  Missouri  was  724,687,  of  whom  87,207  were  slaves.  Of  the 
entire  population  in  1850,  742  were  engaged  in  mining;  92,408  in 
agriculture;  2,522  in  commerce;  11,100  in  manufactures;  39  in  navigat- 
ing the  ocean;  1,885  in  internal  navigation;  and  l;469in  the  learned 
professions. 

Counties. — ^There  are  in  Missouri  101  counties,  viz.,  Adair,  Andrew, 
Atchison,  Audrain,  Barry,  Bates,  Benton,  Boone,  Buchanan,  Butler, 
Caldwell,  Callaway,  Camden,  Cape  Girardeau,  Carroll,  Cass,  Cedar, 
Chariton,  Clarke,  Clay,  Clinton,  Cole,  Cooper,  Crawford,  Dade,  Dallas, 
Daviess,  De  Kalb,  Dodge,  Dunklin,  Franklin,  Gasconade,  Gentry,  Greene, 
Grundy,  Harrison,  Henry,  Hickory,  Holt,  Howard,  Jackson,  Jasper, 
Jefferson,  Johnson,  Enox,  Laclede,  I^ayette,  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Lincoln, 
Linn,  Livingston,  Macon,  McDonald,  Madison,  Marion,  Mercer,  Miller, 
Mississippi,  Moniteau,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Montgomery,  New  Madrid, 
Newton,  Nodaway,  Oregon,  Osage,  Ozark,  Perry,  Pettis,  Pike,  Platte, 
Polk,  Pulaski,  Putnam,  Ralls,  Bandolph,  Bay,  Keynolds,  Eipley,  Scot- 
land, St.  Charles,  St.  Clair,  St.  Francis,  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Louis,  Salina, 
Schuyler,  Scott,  Seneca,  Shannon,  Shelby,  Stoddard,  Sullivan,  Taney, 
Texas,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  and  Wright.  Capital,  Jefferson 
city. 

Cities  and  Towns. — St.  Louis  is  the  largest  city  in  Missouri.  Pop- 
ulation in  1850,  77,854,  (120,000  in  1854;  the  other  principal  towns 
are  St.  Joseph's,  population  about  5,000 ;  Hannibal,  2,557 ;  Lexington, 
2,698;  Castor,  2,084;  Jefferson  city  and  St.  Charles  city,  about  3,000 
each;  Weston,  1,915;  Cape  Girardeau,  1,500;  Palmyra,  1,284;  Caron- 
delet,  1,201 ;  and  St.  Gknevieve,  Liberty,  Paris,  and 'Louisiana  city,  each 
about  1,000. 

Ck)VERNMBNT,  FINANCES,  ETC. — ^The  govcruor  and  lieutenant  governor 
are  elected  by  the  popular  vote  for  4  years,  the  former  receiving  $2,000 
per  annum,  and  the  use  of  a  Airnished  house,  and  the  latter  (^.50  per 
oiem  during  the  session  of  the  senate,  of  which  he  isex-officio  president. 
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The  senate  consists  of  18,  and  ihe  house  of  represoDtatiyes  of  49 
bers,  the  former  elected  for  4  and  the  latter  for  2  years,  by  tbe  people. 
The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  biennial,  and  meet  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December.  Twelve  months'  residence  in  the  State  is  necessary  befors 
exercising  the  right  of  suffrage.  Missouri  is  entitled  to  7  members  in 
the  national  house  of  representatiyes,  and  to  9  electoral  votes  for  pre> 
sident.  The  judiciary  consists — 1.  Of  a  supreme  court,  composed  of  3 
judges;  2.  Of  14  circuit  courts,  and  the  courts  of  St.  Louis,  (viz.,  com- 
mon pleas,  criminal,  and  probate  courts,)  and  the  common  pleas  courts 
of  Hannibal  city;  and  8.  Of  county  courts.  The  judges  of  tbe  su- 
preme and  circuit  courts  are  elected  for  6  years,  by  popular  vote,  and  the 
county  judges  for  4  years  in  the  same  manner.  The  supreme  court  holds 
2  se  siuns  annually,  one  at  St.  Louis  and  one  at  Jefferson  city.  A 
circuit  court  is  held  twice  a  year  in  each  county,  and  has  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  criminal  matters,  and  in  all  contracts  and  matters  of  tort  over 
$90.  The  county  court  is  limited  to  matters  of  the  probate  and  local 
county  affairs.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  receive  91,800  salary 
each;  the  circuit  judges  $1,250  each,  and  the  judges  of  the  St.  Louis 
courts  $3,000.  There  is  a  recorder's  court  at  St.  Louis,  confined  to 
small  offenses.  The  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  State  in  1850 
was  $98,595,463;  public  debt,  (in  1854,)  $3,307,000,  of  which  $2,450,- 
000  was  loans  to  railroads;  school  fund,  $575,668;  other  productive 
property,  $272,263 ;  receipts  for  the  two  years  ending  October  1,  1854, 
$808,685;  expenses,  $628^483.  Missouri  had,  in  January,  1854, 1  bank 
with  five  branches,  with  $1,215,405  capital,  $937,835  in  coin,  and  $2,* 
487,580  eirculation.  The  amount  of  bonds  authorized  to  be  loned  to 
railroads  was  originally  $8,250,000,  of  which,  as  stated,  $2,450,000  have 
already  been  issued. 

H18TORT. — Thoueh  the  French  were  the  first  settlers,  and  for  a  lone 
time  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  yet  a  very  small  person  of 
her  present  population  is  of  that  descent.  A  fort  was  built  by  that 
people  as. early  as  1719,  near  the  site  of  the  present  capital,  called  Fori 
Orleans,  and  its  lead- mines  worked  to  some  extent  the  next  year.  St 
Genevieve,  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  was  settled  in  1755,  and  St 
Louis  in  1764.  At  the  treaty  of  1763,  it  was  assigned,  with  all  the 
Territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  Spain.  '*  In  1780,  St  Louis  was 
besieged  and  attacked  by  a  body  of  British  troops  and  Indians,  1,540 
strong.''  During  the  siege,  60  of  the  French  were  killed.  The  seige 
was  raised  by  Colonel  Clark,  an  American,  who  came  with  500  men  to 
the  relief  of  the  place.  At  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  remained  with  Spain  till  it  was  ceded  to 
France  in  1801.  In  1803,  at  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  it  came  into  the 
possesion  of  the  United  States,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Lou- 
isana  till  the  formation  of  the  State  of  that  name  in  1812,  when  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Territory  was  named  Missouri,  from  which  (after  a 
Btormy  debate  in  Congress  as  to  the  admission  of  slayery^  was  separated 
the  present  State  of  Missouri  in  1821.  In  1811  and  1812  occurred  a 
aeries  of  earthquakes  which,  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Madrid  in  this 
State,  caused  the  earth  to  open^  and  entirely  changed  the  £ice  of  the 
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eountry,  swallowing  up  hills  and  forming  new  lakes,  while  others  at  the 
same  time  were  drained  of  their  water.  The  current  of  the  Mississippi 
was  turned  back  till  the  accumulating  waters  gained  sufficient  force  to 
break  through  the  newly  raised  barrier.  All  this  region  is  now  a  widely 
extended  marsh. 

St.  Louis,  port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  justice  of  St.  Louis  county,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  20  miles  beluw  the 
entmnce  of  the  Missouri,  174  above  the  mouth  of  the  OhiOv^744  below 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  1,194  above  New  Orleans,  and  128  miles  east 
of  Jefferson  city.  Latitude  38^  37'  28"  north,  longitude  90°  15'  16" 
west.  The  site  rises  from  the  river  by  two  plateaus  of  limestone  forma- 
tion, the  first  20  and  the  other  60  feet  above  the  floods  of  the  Missb- 
Bippi.  The  ascent  to  the  first  plateau,  or  bottom  as  it  may  be  termed, 
is  somewhat  abrupt;  the  second  rises  more  gradually,  and  spreads  out 
into  an  extensive  plain,  affording  fine  views  of  the  city  and  river.  St. 
Louis  extends  in  all  nearly  7  miles  by  the  curve  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
about  3  miles  back;  the  thickly -settled  portion,  however,  is  only  2  or  2} 
miles  in  length,  following  the  river,. and  about  1^  miles  in  breadth.  The 
city  is  well  laid  out,  the  streets  being  for  the  most  part  60  feet  wide, 
and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Front  street,  extending  along  the  levee,  is  upwards  of  100  feet  wide,  and 
built  up  on  the  side  facing  the  river,  with  a  range  of  massive  stone 
warehouses,  which  make  an  imposing  appearance  as  the  city  is  approached 
by  water.  Front,  Main,  and  Second  streets,  parallel  to  each  other  and 
to  the  river,  are  the  seat  of  the  principal  wholesale  business.  The  latter 
is  occupied  with  heavy  ^ocery,  iron,  receiving,  and  shipping  houses. 
Fourth  street,  the  fashionable  promenade,  contains  the  finest  retail 
stores.  The  streets  parallel  to  Front  and  Main  streets,  are  designated 
Second  street.  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  so  on;  and  those  on  the  right 
and  left  of  Market  street,  extending  at  right  angles  with  the  river,  are 
mostly  named  from  various  forest  trees,  similar  to  the  st  eets  of  Philadel- 
phia. Large  expenditures  have  been  made  from  time  m  time  in  grading 
and  otherwise  improving  the  streets  and  alleys  of  St.  Louis.  As  yet, 
but  slight  provision  has  been  made  for  public  squares.  One  handsome 
enclosuro,  however,  called  Lafayette  square,  has  recently  been  laid  out 
in  the  south  section  of  the  city,  about  2  miles  south-west  of  the  court- 
house. St.  Louis  is  handsomely  built,  especially  the  new  portion  of  the 
city;  the  principal  material  is  brick,  though  limestone  is  employed  to 
some  extent. 

Public  Buildings. — It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  city  of  the 
Union  has  improved  more  rapidly  than  this  in  the  style  of  its  public 
buildings.  But  24  years  ago  a  court-house  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$14,000;  it  was  then  considered  a  handsome  edifice,  and  sufficient  for 
all  future  purposes.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  this  building  has 
given  place  to  a  new  structure,  now  nearly  oompleted,  the  cost  of  which 
viU  scarcely  fall  short  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  It  is  constructed  of 
Genevieve  limestone,  and  occupies  an  entire  square,  bounded  by  Market, 
Chftstnut,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  streets.  The  style  of  architecture  some- 
what resembles  that  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.      The  fronts  are 
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adorned  with  poriicoB,  and  in  the  interior  ia  a  rotunda,  lighted  from  the 
dome.  The  "  market  and  town-house,"  erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000, 
has  been  pulled  down,  and  the  '<  Center  market  buildings,"  a  handsome 
block,  now  occupies  their  place.  A  new  city  hall  is  about  to  be  erected, 
of  a  size  and  style  corresponding  to  the  present  prospects  of  the  city. 
A  new  custom-house  is  now  being  built,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
$850,000.  Of  the  4  churches— the  Catholic,  the  Presbyterian,  the 
Episcopal,  and  the  Baptist — which  were  all  the  town  contained  in  1829, 
not  a  vestige  now  remains;  but  in  their  stead  had  arisen,  in  1850,  49 
others,  viz.,  12  Catholic,  12  Methodist,  8  Presbyterian,  5  Episcopal,  2 
Unitarian,  2  Evangelical,  and  1  Boatmens',  besides  2  Jewish  synsLftogues, 
At  the  present  time  the  number  of  churches  in  St.  Louis  is  probably  not 
less  than  60,  several  of  which  have  cost  above  $100,000.  Of  these,  St 
George's  (Episcopal,)  at  the  comer  of  Locust  and  Seventh  streets,  the 
Catholic  Cathedral,  on  Walnut  street,  between  Second  and  Third,  and 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  a  magnificent  Gothic  edifice  recently  erected 
by  the  Unitarians,  at  the  corner  of  Olive  and  Ninth  streets,  are  regarded 
as  the  finest.  The  Cathedral  is  186  feet  long,  and  84  feet  wide,  with  a 
front  of  polished  freestone  58  feet  high,  adorned  with  a  Doric  portico. 
In  the  tower  is  a  chime  of  bells,  the  heaviest  of  which  weighs  2,600 
pounds.  The  United  States  arsenal,  situated  on  Arsenal  street,  in  the 
extreme  south-east  section  of  the  city,  is  a  large  and  imposing  edifice, 
enclosed  by  handsomely-ornamented  grounds.  Jefferson  Barracks  are 
located  about  18  miles  below,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 

Hotels. — The  principal  hotels  in  St.  Louis  are  the  Planters'  house, 
on  Fourth  street,  between  Pine  and  Chestnut;  the  United  States  hotel, 
at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Third  streets;  the  Virginia  hotel,  comer 
of  Main  and  Green  streets;  the  Missouri  hotel,  comer  of  Main  and 
Morgan  streets;  and  the  Monroe  house,  at  the  comer  of  Second  and 
Olive  streets.  The  Planters'  house  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
hotels  in  the  West,  and  occupies  the  entire  front  between  Pine  aad 
Chestnut  streets.    Another  first-class  hotel  is  also  being  ereoted. 

Institutions. — ^Among  the  benevolent  institutions  may  be  mentioned 
the  city  hospital,  the  marine  hospital,  for  which  a  new  building  has 
just  beer  «*-A^ted,  3  miles  below  St.  Louis;  the  sisters'  hospital,  the 
home  for  the  friendless,  and  the  omhan  asylums.  The  home  for  the 
friendless,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  aged  indigent  females,  and 
opened  October  4th,  1853,  is  situated  on  the  Carondelet  road,  about  4 
miles  from  the  court-house.  The  edifice,  formerly  "Swiss  Collie, •* 
consists  of  a  stone  center,  75  feet  in  length,  and  two  frame  wings,  each 
from  30  to  40  feet  in  length;  the  whole  two  stories  high.  The  premises 
comprise  about  8  acres  of  ground,  variously  diversified  with  walks  and 
shade-trees.  About  $40,000  have  been  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
institution.  The  city  hospital  has  long  been  distinguished  for  th« 
excellent  accommodations  which  it  affor^i  to  the  sick,  but  of  late  has 
been  found  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  rapidly-increasing  population. 
Its  extension,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  erection  of  new  and  suitable 
buildings  for  the  quarantine,  is  earnestly  recommended  in  the  mayor's 
message  of  October,  1858.     A  new  edifice,  intended  as  a  House  of 
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Befnge,  lias  recently  been  completed,  and  the  building  formerly  occu- 
pied as  the  "Smallpox  Hospital/'  situated  on  land  in  the  St.  Loruis 
common,  known  as  the  Old  County  Farm,  has  also  been  fitted  up  for 
the  reception  of  a  juvenile  reform  school. 

The  literary  and  educational  institutions  of  St.  Louis  hate,  consider- 
ing their  recent  origin,  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The 
University  of  St.  Louis,  organized  in  1832,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Catholics,  is  a  well-ordered,  well-sustained,  and  most  efficient  institution. 
The  medical  college  connected  with  it  is  also  very  flourishing.  During 
the  term  for  185^53,  it  was  attended  by  72  students;  and  on  the  1st 
October,  1853,  it  is  said  that  the  number  of  matriculants  enrolled  for 
the  ensuing  season,  was  four  times  greater  than  anv  previous  year. 
The  medical  department  of  the  Missouri  university  is  also  located  here. 
It  was  founded  in  1840,  and  during  the  winter  of  1852-53,  92  students 
attended  its  lectures.  The  members  of  both  these  colleges  enjoy  ex- 
cellent advantages  for  practice  in  the  City  hospital.  The  Mercantile 
Library  Association  of  St.  Louis  was  organized  in  1846,  and  incorpora- 
ted in  1851.  The  building  is  of  brick,  in  the  Italian  style,  105  feet  by 
127,  and  4  stories  high.  The  united  size  of  the  library  and  reading- 
room  is  80  feet  by  64.  The  lecture-room,  80  feet  by  44,  is  in  the 
second  story,  and  in  the  third  is  a  grand  hall,  the  largest  and  finest 
perhaps  in  the  whole  West,  being  105  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide.  The 
entire  cost  of  building,  including  the  site,  is  estimated  at  $95,000.  The 
library  contains  upwards  of  12,000  volumes,  besides  about  100  magazines 
and  other  periodicals,  apart  from  its  newspapers.  Any  person  of  mer- 
cantile pursuits  is  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  association;  clerks 
paying  $2  initiation  fee  and  75  cents  quarterly,  and  proprietors  $5 
initiation  fee  and  $2.50  quarterly.  The  citizens  of  St.  Louis  nave  given 
especial  attention  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  Their  schools  are 
the  pride  of  the  city,  and  attended  by  upwards  of  5,000  pupils;  the 
property  is  valued  at  $500,000,  and  the  annual  income  amounts  to 
about  $50,000.  A  large  number  of  pupils  are  also  educated  in  the 
private  seminaries  of  the  city,  and  in  the  convents.  The  buildings  of 
the  latter  are  conspicuous  and  handsome  edifices. 

St.  Louis  has  about  25  publication  offices,  issuing  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals.  Seven  or  eight  newspapers  are  published  daily;  and 
several  have  weekly,  and  two — the  Times  and  the  Republican — have 
tri-weekly  and  weekly  editions.  Four  or  five  are  printed  in  the  German 
language.  The  press  is  generally  characterized  by  ability,  and  several 
of  its  issues  have  a  wide  circulation. 

RsAL  £sTATS,  lupROYKMENTS,  ETO. — The  valuc  of  real  estate  in  St. 
Louis  has  advanced  at  an  astonishingly  rapid  rate.  In  1822,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  purcnased  a  lot  fronting  150  feet 
on  Fourth  street,  and  90  feet  on  Washington  avenue  and  St.  Charles 
streets,  for  $300.  In  April,  1853,  the  ground  was  leased  for  a  term  of 
50  years  at  the  rate  of  $4,000  per  annum.  Since  then,  seven  splendid 
stores  have  been  erected  on  it,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  The  lot  at  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  streets,  extending  120  feet  on  the  former^ 
and  150  feet  along  the  latter,  was  sold  in  1826  for  $400.    It  is  now 
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valued  at  930,000,  exolusive  of  the  improvements.  In  1831,  Judge 
Lacas  conveyed  to  Samuel  Wiggins  a  lot  90  feet  fit)Dt  and  135  deep,  at 
the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets,  upon  which  Christ  church  now 
stands,  for  the  sum  of  $1,600.  The  value  of  the  same  ground  is  now 
estimated  at  $22,000.  In  1833,  a  block  situated  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth  streets,  and  Locust  and  St.  Charles  streets,  was  sold  for  $6,000 ;  it 
IS  now  said  to  be  worth  $182,000.  In  1835,  the  trustees  of  the  Unita- 
rian church  purchased  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Pino  streets, 
127  feet  deep,  and  60  feet  front  on  Fourth  street,  for  $2,000,  or  $33.33 
per  front  foot  Two  years  ago  it  was  sold  for  $24,000,  or  $400  per  firont 
foot,  and  in  1853  it  was  supposed  to  be  worth  $600  per  front  foot.  In 
1844,  a  meadow  belonging  to  Judge  Carr  was  laid  off  into  lots,  and  sold 
at  auction,  on  ten  years'  credit,  at  prices  varying  from  $8  to  $18  per  lot. 
What  was  then  a  meadow  now  contains  a  population  of  not  less  than 
4,000  souls,  and  the  lots  are  valued  at  four  times  their  original  oost 
Ileal  estate  investments  on  Front  and  Main  streets  vary  from  $700  to 
$800  per  front  foot;  and  on  Second  street,  lots  which  five  years  ago 
could  be  bought  for  $100  or  $150  per  front  foot,  now  sell  for  $500. 

There  has  also  been  a  corresponding  advance  in  real  estate  lying  wilii- 
out  the  city.  Land  which  in  1842-43  sold  at  prices  varying  from  975  to 
$150  per  acre,  now  brings  from  $1,200  to  $2,000.  In  1847-48,  two 
estates  in  the  south  part  of  the  city  were  disposed  of  in  lots,  the  sales  of 
which  ranged  from  $1.50  to  $4  per  front  foot.  Now  the  same  property 
sells  as  high  as  $40  per  foot.  And  finally,  six  years  ago  land  that  oould 
be  purcha^  in  the  common,  south  of  the  ci^,  for  about  $75  per  Mcn^ 
now  commands  $1,000,  and  but  little  is  to  oe  obtained  even  at  that 
price.  The  city  of  St.  Louis  owns  600  acres  of  these  lands,  and  has 
claims  upon  as  much  more. 

The  revenue  of  the  city  twenty  years  ago,  as  ascertained  from  the 
assessment  list,  was  $4,765.98.  In  1853  the  assessed  valuation  of 
property,  though  falling  far  below  its  real  value,  was  $39,397,186,  upon 
which  a  tax  of  $413,670  is  collected,  independent  of  $46,000  arising 
from  the  sale  of  licences.  The  assessed  value  of  merchandise  amoonteid 
to  $8,744,786.64,  an  increase  of  $2,299,606.57  over  1852.  The  highest 
tax  paid  by  any  individual  in  1829  was  $532;  now,  one  gentleman, 
J.  H.  Lucas,  Esq.,  pays  in  his  own  name  a  oi^  tax  of  $14,000;  nor 
does  this  include  the  whole  of  his  assessment,  as  much  of  his  property  is 
held  conjointly  with  others. 

The  water-works,  which  in  1829  were  of  very  inconmderable  imptv 
tance,  embraced,  in  1853,  above  35  miles  of  pipe.  The  main  reservoir, 
built  in  1849,  is  capable  of  containing  5,000,000  gallons  of  water,  being 
250  feet  square,  and  15  feet  deep.  It  occupies  3ie  south-west  quarter 
of  an  enclosure  660  feet  on  a  side,  situated  at  the  head  of  Olive  street^  to 
which  water  is  forced  from  the  river  by  stationary  engines,  a  distanoe 
of  1}  miles.  Since  the  above  date,  a  new  reservoir  has  been  con- 
structed, the  water  from  which  is  superior  in  purity  to  that  furnished 
from  the  old  one.  It  has  also  been  contemplated  to  erect  a  water-tower 
on  the  site  of  the  old  reservoir  on  Broadway,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  be 
a  valuable  adjunct  in  the  event  of  large  fires.    Cbui-works  were  put  ia 
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operation  about  8  years  since,  and  their  magnitude  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  in  1853,  33  miles  of  street-pipe  were  laid  throughout 
tlie  cily. 

The  levee,  which  20  years  ago  was  a  mere  mud-bank,  with  transyerse 
ways  to  the  water's  edge,  has  since  undergone  yery  important  chauffes. 
Great  expenditures  have  been  made  in  filing  up  and  otherwise  im- 
proving it  directly  in  front  of  the  city;  and  at  a  session  of  the  gov- 
ernmental authorities,  in  the  spring  of  1853,  an  appropriation  oi 
$200,000  was  made,  one  half  to  be  expended  north  of  Cherry,  and 
the  other  half  south  of  Plum  street.  Extensive  improvements  in 
tlie  harbor  are  also  being  made.  The  expenditures  for  this  purpose, 
from  April  11  to  Octol^r,  1852,  amounted  to  $50,256,  A  roaaway 
has  recently  been  constructed  from  the  Illinois  shore  to  and  across 
Blood  Island.  It  is  three  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  cost  about 
$150,000. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  St.  Louis,  although  in  their 
infancy,  are  hardly  less  important  than  her  commerce.  The  flouring 
business  is  carried  on  here  more  extensively  than  in  any  city  of  the 
west.  The  product  of  the  19  mills  of  the  city  amounted,  in  1851,  to 
408,099  barrels;  in  1852,  to  383,184  barrels;  and  in  1853,  to  457,076 
barrels;  their  daUy  capacity  is  estimated  at  8,000  barreb.  At  Belcher's 
sugar-refinery,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union,  the 
vield  for  1853  amounted  to  16,563  boxes,  7,958  hogsheads,  12,457 
barrels,  and  29,848  bags  of  refined  sugar,  besides  103,550  packages  and 
10,567  barrels  refined  from  molasses  and  cane  sirup.  There  are  also 
several  other  su^-refiners.  The  manufacture  of  different  kinds  of 
chemicals  and  oils  is  extensively  carried  on.  The  quantity  of  oil  pro- 
duced from  lard  in  1852  was  estimated  at  between  4,000  and  5,000 
barrels,  an  increase  of  1,000  barrels  over  the  previous  year.  In  1853, 
there  were  received  at  the  principal  oil  manufactory  of  the  city  22,931 
bushels  of  flaxseed,  being  an  increase  of  8,880  bushels  over  the  previous 
year.  There  are  in  St.  Louis  10  establishments  for  the  manufftotnre  of 
tobacco,  several  of  which  are  on  a  large  scale;  these  yielded,  in  1852, 
8,000  packages,  consuming  700  hogsheads  of  raw  material.  The  manu- 
^cture  of  hemp  into  bale-rope  and  bagging,  and  the  distilling  of  whisky, 
also  employ  a  large  amount  of  oapitfuT  But  however  important  these 
several  interests  may  be  in  themselves,  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
the  most  important  to  St.  Louis.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
'  the  development  of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  the  region  tributary  to 
Iier,  is  destined  to  exert  a  oontrolliag  influence  upon  the  future  of  this 
metropolis.  Her  manu&ctures  of  iron  already  exceed  those  of  any  other 
city  on  the  Mississippi,  if  not  in  the  west.  Numerous  founderies 
annually  turn  out  stoves  and  other  castings  to  a  large  amount  Bailing, 
machinery,  and  steam-engines  are  extensively  manufactured.  A  large 
establishment  for  the  production  of  locomotives  went  into  operation  in 
1853.  Mining  operations  have  already  been  commenced  at  Iron 
mountain;  from  this  source  Messrs.  Chouteau,  Yalli  and  Harrison  obtain 
the  material  for  their  extensive  rolling  mill.  Coopering  and  the  pack- 
ing of  meat  are  likewise  important  nranches  of  buaness:  the  lattupr, 
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for  1852,  comprised  47,000  hogs,  and  about  3,000  barrels  of  beef.  The 
above  statements  indicate  only  a  few  of  the  leading  mannfaetares  of  Si. 
Louis.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1850,  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments in  operation  in  the  city  exceeded  13,000,  comprising  abont 
100  different  manufactures,  which  amounted  in  yalue  to  upwards  of 
♦15,000,000.  Since  then,  nearly  every  branch  of  this  species  of  ii- 
dustry  has  been  greatly  extended — probably  doubled.  • 

Shipping,  Commerce,  etc. — ^Each  stream  which  contributes  to  th 
commerce  of  St.  Louis  has  its  regular  packets,  and  f(^  the  most  part, 
a  separate  place  of  landing.  The  Missouri,  the  IHinois,  and  the  Upper 
Blississippi  have  as  fine  craft  as  float  on  the  Western  waters,  while  the 
down-river,  or  New  Orleans  traders,  are  scarcely  excelled  in  sixe,  equip- 
ment, speed,  and  construction.  The  St.  Louis  boats  also  visit  the  Ohu, 
the  Wabash,  the  Tennessee,  and  other  streams.  With  such  an  immeiue 
inland  navigation,  the  commerce  of  the  port  requires  a  large  number  of 
steamers,  and  its  tonnage  in  this  respect  exceeds  that  of  every  other 
Western  city.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  monthly  arrival  of 
steamboats  at  St.  Louis,  from  the  various  rivers  and  places  specified 
in  1852. 
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20 
24 
27 
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25 
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21 
22 
34 
26 
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12 
25 
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35 
34 
42 
55 
40 
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73 
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37 
78 
94 
97 
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17 
45 
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82 
67 
77 
56 
80 
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68 
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2 

7 
34 
37 
57 
38 
33 
27 
26 
34 
19 
13 

10 
21 
17 
18 
25 
27 
20 
18 
22 
20 
18 
7 

9 
10 

9 
16 
30 
25 
15 

20  1 
34 
30 
.23 
13 

February. ,••.•.. 

March... 

M5f.v;::::v.v.7::::::: 

Jnne  ...••. •.....•. 

July 

Atiffuat 

Bepteuber  ....•..••««-•• 

October • ..... 

November 

December 

Total 

330 

520 

858 
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The  aggre^te  arrivals  of  steamboats  at  St.  Louis  during  the  jmt 
1850,  was  2,907;  1851,  2,625;  and  1852,  8,184.  The  shipping  owned 
in  tiie  district,  June  30,  1852,  according  to  the  custom-house  returps, 
amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  37,862  tons  enrolled  and  licensed,  of  which 
82,646  were  employed  in  steam  navigation.  In  1854,  the  shipping 
amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  48,675  tons,  of  which  41,980  were  sbi- 
ployed  in  steam  navigation.  During  the  year,  9  steamboats,  with  an 
aggregate  burden  of  3,079  tons,  were  built. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  received  at  St.  Louis  in  1853,  is  estimated 
at  2,887,818  bushels;  sawn  lumber,  36,412,451  feet;  shingles,  30,462,- 
700;  laths,  6,947,000 ;  cedar  posts,  22,748 ;  logs  purchased  at  the  city  milta, 
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29,636,808  ftet;  and  wood  surveyed,  44,280i  cords.    The  total  valne  <9f 
forei^  importations  entered  at  the  cnstom-hoose  in  1858,  was  $917,275, 
of  which  $487,750  was  from  England,  and  $124,606  from  Pemambato 
nd  Bahia.    The  duties  collected  amounted  to  $289,260. 

The  importations  of  dry  goods  into  St.  Louis  for  the  year  1852,  weve 
estimated  at  $7,000,000,  (an  increase  of  nearly  $1,000,000  over  the  pve^ 
vious  year,)  and  the  sales  at.  $8,500,000.  This,  however,  only  has  refer 
ence  to  the  wholesale  business.  Including  the  retail  trade  of  the  city, 
the  entire  imports  were  estimated  at  $10,500,000,  and  the  sales  at  $13,* 
000,000.  The  business  of  the  heaviest  wholesale  houses  amounts  to  from 
$500,000  to  $800,000  annually. 

The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri  is  the  only  chartered  banking  insti* 
tution  in  St.  Louis,  or  in  Missouri.  It  has  five  branches,  viz.,  one  at  Fay- 
ette, one  at  Jackson,  one  at  Lexington,  one  at  Palmyra,  and  one  at 
Springfield.  The  entire  capital  is  $1,200,000,  one-half  of  which  is 
divided  among  the  several  branches.  The  local  discounts  of  the^  city 
bank  for  1858,  amounted  to  $5,592,271,  and  the  exchange  purchased 
to  $6,343,433,*  making  the  total  business  of  the  bank  for  the  year 
$11,935,704.  The  amount  of  exchanges  sold  by  the  bank  of  Missouri 
and  private  bankers  of  the  ity  was  estimated  at  $38,000,000,  besides 
$4,000,000  remitted  by  merchants.  The  whole  number  of  bonds 
outstanding  against  St.  Louis  in  October,  1853,  amounted  to  $2,- 
735,296,  and  the  interest  on  the  same  for  the  year,  to  $165,103|75. 
The  entire  revenue  of  the  city,  from  April  11  to  October  4,  1853, 
amounted  to  $414,252,32,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  to 
$412,914,22.  Of  the  latter  sum,  $44,938,92  was  for  improving  and 
oleaning  the  streets;  $24,475,64  for  wharf  improvements;  19,611,54, 
the  cost  of  the  police  department;  $17,583,60  fbr  lighting  the  city; 
$11,879,99  for  the  city  hospital;  and  $7,302,30,  the  expenses  ef  the 
fire  department. 

The  natural  advantages  which  St.  Louis  enjoys  as  a  commercial  em- 
porium are  probably  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  inland  port  in  the 
world.  Situated  midway  between  two  oceans,  and  near  the  geographical 
center  of  the  finest  agricultural  region  on  the  globe,  almost  at  the  very 
focus  towards  which  converge  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  tiiie  Ohio, 
and  the  Illinois  rivers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  is  destined,- al  no 
distant  period,  to  become  the  great  receiving  and  distributing  depot  of 
most  of  the  vast  region  drained  by  these  streams.  Having  alreadj 
reached  an  enviable  position  among  her  sister  mties,  she  is  looking  west- 
ward, with  a  system  of  railways  intended  not  only  to  bring  to  her  mar- 
kets the  agricultural  and  mineral  treasures  of  the  Missouri  bashf,  Imt 
eventually  to  extend  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  lake,  and  finally  to  the  g<^en  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Her  connection  with  the  Atlantic  cities,  through  Cincinnati  and  Chieaf|0, 
is  already  secured  beyond  contingency.  The  construction  of  railroads 
penetrating  various  sections  of  her  own  State,  designed  ultimately  to 
communicate  with  New  Orleans,  are  also  about  to  be  undertaken.  Of 
these,  the  Iron  Mountain,  the  North  Missoxuri,  and  the  Hannibal  and  SU 
Joseph   railroads  are  already  chartered,  and   soon  to  be  commenced. 
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The  Pacific  ndlroad  ii  now  nearly  completed  to  Jeffenon  dty,  and  tke 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  road  is  in  an  adyanoed  stage  of  constractioQ,  th« 
ean  haying  long  been  running  to  Salem,  A)rming  a  connection  with  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad  at  Sandoval,  and  with  the  Chicago  branch  of  it 
ai  Centoalia.  The  opening  of  these  various  railways,  and  others  pro- 
posed, will  give  St.  Louis  ready  access  to  immense  deposits  of  iron,  coal, 
lead,  and  copper  ores,  within  a  circuit  of  90  miles,  equal  to  the  wants  of 
the  whole  Mississippi  valley  for  centuries  to  come,  and  which  have  not 
to  this  time  been  brought  into  use,  simply  because  of  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  reaching  a  market.  Therefore,  with  all  the  commercial  facil- 
ities which  this  metropolis  now  enjoys — facilities  which  have  hitherto 
been  productive  of  prosperity  almost  beyond  example — ^wha^  may  she 
not  become  when  the  vast  system  of  railways  here  contemplated  shtil 
have  gone  into  operation  I 

H18TOBT. — ^Among  the  many  sites  which  the  vast  domain  of  uninhabi- 
ted territory  in  the  Mississippi  valley  presented  for  founding  a  city,  that 
on  which  St.  Louis  now  stands  was  selected  by  Laclede,  February  15th, 
1764,  as  one  possessing  peculiar  advantages  for  the  fur  trade,  and  for 
defense  against  the  Indians.  The  confluence  of  the  different  rivers  in 
the  immediate  n^hborhood  was  a  desideratum  in  the  estimation  of  the 
trapper;  it  has  become  of  vast  importance  ta  the  place  in  establishing  it 
as  a  center  for  agricultural  and  manufacturing  enterprise.  The  statiatios 
of  these  early  times  show  how  that  for  15  successive  years,  ending  in 
1804,  the  average  annual  value  of  the  furs  collected  at  this  port  amounted 
to  9203,750.  The  number  of  the  deer  skins  was  158,000;  of  beaver, 
36,900;  of  otter,  $,000;  of  bear,  5,100,  and  of  bu&lo,  850.  The  pop- 
ulation  at  this  period  was  between  1,500  and  2,000,  one-half  of  whom 
were  absent  a  great  part  <^  each  year  as  tri^ppers  and  voyagers.  It  will 
readily  be  perceived  that  the  elements  which  gave  the  settlement  exis* 
tence  w^re  not  of  a  character  adequate  to  foster  it  beyond  the  limits  of 
a  frontier  village;  and  accordingly,  as  late  as  1820,  we  find  the  accession 
<tf  population  had  not  swelled  tne  original  very  materially.  Up  to  this 
date  the  census  only  shows  an  advance  to  4,598.  Military  expedidoni 
and  establishments,  together  with  a  sparse  immigration,  confined  to  those 
peculiar  temperaments  which  delight  in  the  wild  and  adventurous,  still 
kept,  up  a  progressive  improvement,  which,  centering  here  for  personal 
security  as  well  as  for  trade,  still  fixed  it  as  the  seat  of  a  commercial  and 
manu&cturing  metropolis,  destined  in  a  few  years  to  become  an  object 
of  iiUerest  throughout  the  world.  On  the  11th  of  August,  1768,  a 
^puiish  oflicer  by  the  name  of  Kious,  with  a  company  of  Spanish  troops 
took  possession  of  St  Louis  and  Upper  Louisiana,  as  it  was  termed,  in 
the  name  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  under  whose  government  it  remained 
vmtil  its  final  tianafer  to  the  United  States,  March  26, 1804.  Li  1813, 
the  first  briok  house  was  erected;  in  1817,  the  first  steamboat  arrived-- 
both  in^ptrtant  events,  but  neither  of  which  became  frequent  until 
several  years  after.  In  1822,  St.  Louis  was  chartered  as  a  city,  under 
the  title  nven  by  Laclede,  in  honor  of  Louis  XY.  of  France.  From 
1825  to  1830,  the  influx  of  popuhtion  from  Illinois  began  to  be  of  im* 
portanoe.    From  this  State  the  commerce  of  St.  Louis  received  its  M 
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gr«at  impulse,  and  from  this  State  it  slill  derives  a  large  portion  of  its 
support.  With,  1829  the  keel-boat  entirely  disappeared.  The  steamer 
Yellowstone  abont  this  time  ascended  to  the  Great  Falls,  and  was  suo- 
eeeded  by  the  Assinaboino  and  others.  Dry-goods  hoasea  were  already 
established,  and  these  sent  out  retail  branches  to  Springfield,  and  other 
places  in  Illinois.  Eztensire  warehouses  began  to  be  erected,  some  of 
which  are  still  standing,  having  survived  the  great  fire.  They  rose 
^m  their  solid  limestone  foundations,  built  on  a  scale  which  shows  that 
the  impressions  of  the  present  were  vividly  portrayed  to  the  minds  of 
tlie  people  of  that  day. 

The  population  of  St.  Louis  in  1830  was  6,694,  showing  an  increase 
of  only  2,096  in  ten  years.  In  1840  it  had  much  more  than  doubled, 
having  reached  16,469.  Between  these  periods,  therefore,  we  are  to  look 
for  the  commencement  of  that  vast  increase  which  has  so  distinguished 
the  growth  of  this  city.  Population  in  1850,  75,204  free,  and  2,650 
slayes;  total,  77,850.  Of  these,  23,774  were  bom  in  Germany;  11,257 
in  Ireland;  2,933  in  England ;  and  2,450  in  other  foreign  countries: 
making  an  aggregate  of  40,414  natives  of  foreign  countries,  and  37,- 
436  natives  of  the  United  States.  By  a  local  census  of  1852,  St.  Louis 
contained  a  population  of  94,819 ;  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  population 
of  the  suburbs,  it  would  swell  the  number  to  upwards  of  100,000  souls; 
being  an  increase  of  about  20,000  since  1850,  and  nearly  84,000  since 
1840. 

Hannibal,  a  flourishing  town  of  Marion  county,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  is  153  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  15  miles  below  Quincy,  Illinois. 
It  is  advantageously  situated  for  commerce,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
population  and  business.  Large  quantities  of  hemp,  tobacco,  pork,  etc., 
which  are  raised  in  the  vicinity,  are  shipped  at  this  point.  The  adjacent 
county  is  very  productive,  and  rather  populous.  Coal  and  carboni^rous 
limestone,  an  excellent  material  for  building,  are  abundant  here.  A 
railroad  has  been  commenced,  which  will  extend  from  Hannibal  to  St. 
Joseph,  on  the  Missouri,  a  distance  of  above  200  miles.  The  town  con- 
tains churches  of  8  or  9  denominations,  printing  offices,  from  which  are 
issued  several  newspapers,  about  25  stores  and  warehouses,  and  several 
extensive  tobacco  factories,  flouring  mills,  packing  and  other  establish* 
ments.  Population  in  1840  was  about  600;  in  1850  it  amounted  to 
2,557;  in  1854,  to  4,000. 

Lexington,  a  thriving  post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Lafiiyette 
oounty,  on  the  right  bank  of  Missouri  river,  120  miles  by  the  road  west 
of  Jefferson  city.  The  situation  is  high  and  healthy.  Lexington  has 
an  active  trade  with  the  caravans  of  £ntA  Fe  and  the  Great  l£lt  lake. 
The  great  emigration  to  Oalifomia  which  has  passed  through  the  county 
f)r  several  years  past,  has  furnished  a  market  for  grain,  cattte,  and  horses 
at  very  high  prices.  Extensive  beds  of  coal  are  found  on  the  river  bank 
here.  Lexington  contains,  besides  the  oounty  buildings,  a  United  States 
land-office,  2  newspaper  offices,  about  7  churches,  and  1  bank.  Popula- 
tion of  the  township  in  1850,  4,878;  of  the  village,  2,459;  in  1853, 
estimated  at  4,000. 

Sain^    Joseph,  capital  of  Buchanan  county,  is  sitoated  on  the  left 
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(east)  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  340  miles  above  Jefferson  city,  and 
496  miles  bj  water  from  Baint  Louis.  It  is  the  most  commercial  and 
populous  town  of  Western  Missouri,  and  one  of  the  points  of  departure 
in  the  emigration  to  Oregon,  California,  etc.  Saint  Joseph  is  surrounded 
by  an  extremely  fertile  region,  in  which  wheat,  tobacco,  and  hemp  are 
oultivated.  A  company  has  been  formed  to  construct  a  railroad,  about 
200  miles  long,  from  this  town  to  Hannibal,  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
town  was  laid  out  in  1843,  and  became  the  county  seat  in  1845.  It  con 
tains  7  churches,  several  steam  flouring  and  saw  mills,  and  manufactories 
of  bagging,  etc.;  2  or  3  newspapers  are  published  here.  Population  in 
1863,  about  5,000. 

Weston,  a  flourishing  city  and  river-port  of  Platte  county,  pietoreBquely 
situated  on  the  Missouri  river,  200  miles  by  the  road  west-north-west 
of  Jefferson  city,  and  5  miles  above  Fort  Leavenworth.  It  is  the  most 
commercial  town  on  the  Missouri  river,  or  in  the  State,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Saint  Louis.  Its  frontier  position  renders  it  a  favorable 
starting-point  for  the  emigrants  to  California,  etc.;  and  the  vast  extent  of 
this  emigration,  for  a  few  years  past,  has  opened  a  ready  market  for  cat- 
tle, provisions,  etc.,  at  excessively  high  prices.  A  constant  and  heavy 
tcade  is  carried  on  with  Salt  Lake  city  and  valley.  It  also  fiumishes 
the  private  and  governmental  supplies  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  A  railroad 
hs^  been  chartered,  extending  from  Weston  to  the  Hannibal  and  Saint 
Joseph  railroad;  and  another  from  Saint  Joseph,  via  Weston  and  Park- 
viile,  to  Kansas,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  river.  A  companv 
has  also  been  formed  to  construct  a  railroad  connecting  Weston  wiu 
Saint  Louis.  Several  newspapers  are  published  here.  First  settled  in 
1838.     Population  in  1855,  about  3,000. 

Independence,  a  thriving  town,  capital  of  Jackson  county,  is  situated  5 
miles  south  of  Missouri  river,  and  165  miles  west  by  north  of  Je£Feraon 
city.  It  is  important  as  one  of  the  starting  points  in  the  trade  witii 
N«w  Mexico  and  Utah,  and  a  place  where  many  of  the  emigrants  to 
Oregon  and  California  procure  their  outfit.  It  is  the  center  of  trade  for 
a. considerable  extent  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  isextremelv 
fertile.  The  prodigious  tide  of  emigration  which  has  passed  through 
this  place  for  the  last  4  or  5  years,  has  created  a  demand  for  horses,  pro- 
visions, and  merchandise,  at  prices  which  have  enriched  the  farmers  and 
traders  of  this  vicinity.  It  contains  several  churches,  3  hotels,  and  2 
pewspaper  offices.  A  railroad  extends  from  the  town  to  the  river. 
Population  in  1854,  estimated  at  3,000. 

Jefferson  City,  capital  of  the  State  and  seat  of  justice  of  Cole<wnnty, 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  on  the  Pacific  railroad, 
128  miles  by  land,  and  155  miles  by  water  west  of  Saint  Louis,  and  980 
miles  from  Washington.  Latitude  38"^  36'  north,  longitude  92''  8' west 
The  situation  is  elevated  and  picturesque,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
rzver  and  of  the  cedar-crowned  cliffs  on  the  opposite  shore.  It  contains 
the  State  house,  the  governor's  residence,  a  handsome  building,  and  ^ 
State  penitentiary.  Two  or  three  newspapers  are  published  here.  Pop- 
ulation in  1853,  estimated  at  8,000. 

Saint  Chables  is  athriving  post-town,  capital  of  St.  Charles  county,  on 
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the  left  bank  of  Missouri  river,  22  miles  from  its  moutli,  144  miles  be- 
low Jefferson  City,  and  6  miles  by  land  south  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  situation  is  elevated  and  beautiful.  The  rocky  bluffs  in  this.vicin- 
present  delightful  views  of  the  adjacent  rivers.  Quarries  of  limestone 
and  sandstone,  and  mines  of  stone-coal  have  been  opened  near  the  town. 
It  contains  several  churches,  and  1  newspaper  office.  Population  in 
1853,  estimated  at  3,000. 


STATE  OF  ARKANSAS. 


This  State,  having  for  the  most  part  the  soil  and  products  of  the 
south,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Missouri,  east  by  the  Mississippi 
river,  (which  separates  it  from  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,) 
south  by  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  west  by  Texas  and  Indian  Territory. 
It  lies  between  33*>  and  36®  30'  north  latitude,  and  between  89°  45'  and 
94®  40'  west  longitude ;  being  about  240  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  224  in  breadth  from  east  to  west ;  and  including  an  area  of 
near  52,198  square  miles,  or  33,406,720  acres,  only  781,531  of  which 
were  improved  in  1850. 

Face  op  the  Countby. — ^The  eastern  part  of  Arkansas,  for  about  100 
miles  back  from  the  Mississippi,  is  generally  a  vast  plain  covered  with 
marshes,  swamps,  and  lagoons,  but  occasionally  interspersed  with  eleva- 
tions, (some  of  which  are  30  miles  or  more  in  circuit,)  which,  when  the 
rivers  are  overflowed,  form  temporary  islands.  A  plank -road  is  about  to 
be  made  through  a  part  of  this  region.  A  bill  having  recently  been 
passed  by  Congress,  giving  to  the  southern  and  western  States  all  the 
overflowed  swamp-lands  within  their  respective  limits,  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas is  now  constructing,  along  the  whole  eastern  boundary,  levees  of 
great  strength,  by  means  of  which  extensive  tracts,  that  have  hitherto 
been  entirely  worUiless,  will  be  converted  into  cultivatable  land  of  extraor- 
dinary fertility.  The  Ozark  mountains,  which  enter  the  north-west  par'  i 
of  the  State,  are  of  uncertain  hight;  they  do  not,  however,  exceed  2,00C^ 
feet,  and  are  generally  much  below  that  elevation.  These  mountains 
divide  the  State  into  two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  northern  has  the 
climate  and  production  of  the  northern  States,  while  the  southern  portion, 
in  the  character  of  its  climate  and  productions,  resembles  Mississippi  or 
Louisiana.  The  Black  hills  in  the  north,  and  the  Washita  hills  in  the 
west,  near  the  Washita  river,  are  the  only  other  considerable  elevations. 
The  central  parts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  regions  north  of  the  Ozark 
mountains,  are  broken  and  undulating. 
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MiNiBALS. — Arkansas  gives  indications  of  conndenble  affluence  in 
mineral  resources,  which  are  principally  coal,  iron,  lead,  linc,  manga- 
nese, gypsum,  and  salt.  The  coal  field  of  Arkansas  commences  40  mUes 
aboye  Little  Rock,  and  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  riyer  beyond  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State.  Cannel,  anthracite,  and  bituminous  coal 
are  all  found  in  Uie  State.  Oold  is  said  to  haye  been  discoyered  in  White 
county.  Near  the  Hot  Springs  is  a  celebrated  quarry  of  oil  stone,  supe- 
rior to  anything  else  of  the  kind  in  the  known  world :  the  quantity  is 
inexhaustible ;  mere  are  great  yarieties,  exhibiting  all  degrees  of  fineness. 
According  to  a  writer  in  De  Bow's  ^'  Resources  of  the  south  and  west,'' 
there  is  manganese  enough  in  Arkansas  to  supply  the  world ;  in  sine  it 
excels  eyery  State  except  New  Jersey;  and  haiB  more  gypsum  than  all 
tiiie  other  States  put  together,  while  it  is  equally  well  supplied  with 
marble  and  salt  The  lead  ore  of  this  State  is  said  to  be  particulariy  rich 
in  silyer. 

Rivers,  Lakes,  sto.— Arkansas  has  no  sea-board,  but  the  Missis- 
mppi  riyer  (which  receives  all  the  waters  of  this  State,)  coasts  the  almost 
entire  eastern  boundair,  and  renders  it  accessible  to  the  sea  from  many 
points.  Probably  no  State  in  the  Union  is  penetrated  by  so  many  nayi- 
gable  riyers  as  Arkansas :  owing,  howeyer,  to  the  long-continued  droughts 
which  preyail  in  the  hot  season,  none  of  these  streams  can  be  asoended 
by  yessels  of  any  size  more  than  about  nine  months  in  the  year.  The 
Arkansas  is  the  principal  riyer  that  passes  wholly  through  the  State.  It 
enters  the  western  border  from  the  Indian  Territory,  and  sweeping  almoat 
directly  through  ihe  middle  of  the  State  for  about  500  miles,  (the  whole 
distance  nayigable  for  steamboats,)  after  receiying  a  number  of  small 
tributaries,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Mississippi.  The  White  riyer 
and  the  St,  Francis,  with  their  affluents,  drain  the  north-east  part  of 
Arkansas.  They  haye  their  sources  in  Missouri,  and  their  outlet  in  the 
Mississippi  riyer.  The  White  riyer,  which  debouches  by  one  channel 
into  the  Arkansas,  and  into  the  Mississippi  by  the  other,  is  nayigable  for 
steamboats  500  miles,  the  Big  Black  riyer  for  60,  and  the  St.  Francis 
for  300  miles.  The  Bed  riyer  runs  through  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
State,  and  receiyes  some  small  tributaries  within  its  limits.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  beyond  Arkansas.  The  Washita  and  its  numerous 
affluents  drain  ihe  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  main  stream  is  nayi- 
gable for  375  miles,  and  its  tributary,  the  Saline,  for  100  miles.  Tin 
bayous  Bartholomew,  Bceuf,  Macon,  and  Tensas,  are  all  tributaries  of  the 
Washita,  and  haye  an  aggregate  of  635  miles  of  nayigable  water.  They 
all  arise  in  the  south  part  of  Arkansas,  and  flow  into  Louisiana,  where 
they  join  the  Bed  riyer.  The  Little  Missouri  and  bayou  D'Arbonne  are 
western  branches  of  the  Arkansas,  the  former  nayigable  60,  and  the 
latter  50  miles^  for  light  steamboats.  There  are  no  considerable  lakes  in 
Arkansas. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Tourists. — Under  this  head  stands  promi- 
nent the  Hot  Springs,  situated  in  a  county  of  the  same  name,  about  60 
miles  south-west  of  Little  Rook.  From  a  point  or  ridge  of  land  forming 
a  steep  bank  from  150  to  200  feet  high,  projecting  oyer  Hot  Spring 
creek;  an  affluent  of  the  Washita,  more  than  100  springs  issue,  at  diff^ 
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•nt  eleratioDs  and  of  different  temperatures,  from  135^  to  160^  of  Fah- 
reaheit.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  bank  consists  of  calcareous 
deposits,  formed  from  the  water  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  These 
springs  are  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  people.  The  waters  are 
esteemed  particularly  beneficial  to  persons  suffering  from  the  chronic 
effects  of  mercury:  also  in  rheumatism,  stiffness  of  the  joints,  etc.,  etc. 
Near  the  top  of  the  bank  above  alluded  to,  there  is  a  fine  cold  spring,  bo 
near  to  the  warm  springs  that  a  person  can  put  one  hand  into  cold,  and 
the  other  into  hot  water  at  the  same  time.  The  creek  below  the  springs 
is  rendered  warm  enough  to  bathe  in,  even  in  the  coldest  season.  The 
mountains  on  the  western  border  of  the  State  abound  with  picturesque 
and  romantic  scenery.  There  is  in  Pike  county,  on  the  Little  Missouri 
river,  a  mountain  of  alabaster,  said  to  be  of  the  finest  quality,  and  white 
as  the  driven  snow.  In  the  same  county  also  there  is  a  oi^tural  bridgCi 
which  is  regarded  as  a  great  curiosity. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Arkan- 
sas is  allied  to  that  of  the  north-western  States,  while  the  southern  and 
eastern  portion  partakes  of  that  of  Louisiana.  The  lowlands  are  un- 
healthy, but  the  uplands  will  compare  favorably  with  the  most  healthful 
regions  of  the  western  States.  According  to  a  meteorological  talble  kept 
in  Pulaski  county,  near  Little  Bock,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year, 
f^om  the  16th  of  December,  1850,  until  the  15th  of  December,  1851, 
inclusive,  was  62^.66.  Mean  temperature  of  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February,  for  the  years  1849  and  1850,  45^.82.  Mean 
temperature  for  the  corresponding  months  for  the  years  1850  and  1851, 
44^.52.  Mean  temperature  for  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August 
for  the  vear  1850,  79^.66.  Mean  temperature  for  the  corresponding 
months  for  the  year  1851,  80^.26.  There  were  47  days  during  me  sum- 
mer of  1850,  when  the  mercury  rose  to  90^  and  upward ;  51  days  during 
the  summer  of  1851  when  the  mercury  rose  to  90^  and  upwards.  The 
greatest  elevation  of  the  mercury  in  1850,  was  the  24th  of  August,  when 
it  rose  to  99^.  The  greatest  elevation  for  1851  was  the  16th  of  August, 
when  it  rose  to  99i^.  The  lowest  depression  of  the  mercury  during  the 
year  1850  was  8^,  on  the  8th  of  December.  The  lowest  depression  dur- 
ing the  year  1851  was  12^,  on  the  19th  of  January.  From  the  1st  of 
March,  1850,  until  the  30th  of  November,  1851,  inclusive,  there  fell  in 
rain  and  snow  79.66  inches  of  water,  making  an  average  of  about  3.79 
inches  per  month,  and  45.52  inches  in  12  months.  The  greatest  amount 
during  one  month  was  in  April,  1850,  when  there  fell  7.93  inches  of 
water;  the  least  that  fell  in  any  one  month  was  in  September,  1851, 
when  there  fell  .02  of  an  inch. 

Soil  and  Pbobuotions. — ^There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  soil  of  Ar- 
kansas ;  along  the  river  intervals  it  is  of  Uie  richest  black  mould,  (yield- 
ing firom  50  to  80  bushels  of  Indian  com  to  the  acre,)  but  much  of  it 
unfit  for  cultivation  for  want  of  a  system  of  dnunage.  On  the  White 
and  St.  Francis  rivers  there  is  some  land  of  especial  excellence;  while 
in  the  country  back  from  the  rivers  there  are  some  sterile  ridges.  Grand 
prairie,  between  White  and  Arkansas  rivers,  about  90  miles  long  aad  30 
hroad,  is  badly  supplied  with  water,  but  most  of  the  other  prairie  lands 
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are  well  watered.  The  region  north  of  the  Ozark  mountainB,  inclnding 
about  two  tiers  of  counties,  is  well  adapted  to  grazing ;  it  produces  also 
abundance  of  excellent  wheat,  and,  perhaps,  the  finest  apples  in  the 
world.      This  section  of  the  country  is  eleyated,  hilly,  or  rolling,  inter- 

3«rsed  with  prairies,  and  abounds  with  fine  springs  of  excellent  water, 
rain  and  stock  are  the  staples.  The  tops  of  the  hilb  and  mountains 
are  often  flat  or  rolling,  and  covered  with  a  good  soil  and  a  heavy  growth 
of  timber.  The  staple  products  of  Arkansas  are  Indian  eom,  cotton,  aod 
live  stock,  and  considerable  quantities  of  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  wool,  peas, 
beans,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  fruits^  garden  vegetables,  batter, 
hay,  rice,  beeswax,  and  honey,  with  some  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  wine, 
cheese,  grass-seeds,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  silk,  and  maple  sugar.  There  were 
in  Arkansas,  in  1850, 17,758  farms,  occupying  781,581  acres  of  improied 
land,  and  pccKlucing  live  stock  worth  $6,647,969;  199,639  bushels  of 
wheat;  8,898,939  of  Indian  com;  656,183  of  oats;  285,738  of  peas  and 
beans;  193,832  of  Irish  potatoes;  788,149  of  sweet  potatoes;  63,179 
pounds  of  rice;  218,936  of  tobacco;  25,137,600  of  cotton;  182,595 of 
wool;  1,854,239  of  butter;  3,977  tons  of  hay;  192,338  pounds  of  bees- 
wax and  honey ;  orchard  products  valued  at  f40;041 ;  and  market  t^ 
tables  at  $17,150. 

Forest  Trees. — ^In  Arkansas  the  bottom  lands  are  generally  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  cotton  wood,  ash,  cypress  and  gam.  The  moun- 
tains or  hilly  portions  have  hickory  and  the  difierent  kinds  of  oak.  Fine 
is  found  in  considerable  abundance  on  the  Arkansas  river,  near  the  center 
of  the  State,  and  from  this  southward  to. Bed  river.     Beech  is  found  in 

treat  abundance  on  the  St.  Francb  river.  Immense  quantities  of  these 
ifferent  kinds  of  timber  are  sent  down  the  Mississippi  river  to  New 
Orleans.  From  the  letter  of  a  highly  intelligent  correspondent  we  extoict 
the  following  passage  :  ''  The  principal  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  (white,) 
found  in  remarkable  abundance  and  of  good  quality  :  the  other  oaks  are 
also  abundant  and  very  fine.  White  oaks,  5  feet  in  diameter  and  60  (a 
80  feet  without  a  limb,  are  common.  Hickory,  ash,  black  walnut,  gnm, 
cherry,  pine,  red  cedar,  dogwood,  cypress,  maple,  beech,  cottonwood, 
poplar,  sugar-maple  in  the  northern  parts;  bois  d'aro,  (pronounced 
bo-dark,)  sassafras,  and  black  locust;  all  these  are  found  in  abundance, 
and  are  very  valuable.  The  pecan  is  included  in  hickory,  and  is  also  reij 
abundant.'' 

Animals. — -Arkansas  is  still  the  home  of  many  wild  animals,  and  the 
bear,  buffalo,  (a  few  of  which  are  still  found  in  the  Mississippi  swamp  in 
Crittenden  county,)  deer,  wolf,  catamount,  wildcat,  beaver,  otter,  raccoon, 
and  gopher  yet  infest  its  forests,  prairies,  and  savannas.  The  gopher  ii 
a  little  animal  found  chiefly,  it  is  said,  west  of  the  Mississippi  It  '^ 
rather  larger  than  a  rat,  and  has  pouches  on  each  side  of  its  head  and 
neok,  in  wnich  it  carries  out  the  dirt  it  makes  while  excavating  its  bQ^ 
row.  It  is  very  destructive  to  trees  by  gnawing  their  roots.  Of  birds 
there  are  found  wild  geese,  turkeys,  and  quails.  The  streams  abound  m 
fish,  particularly  trout. 

Manufactures. — This  State  is  not  extensively  engaged  in  manu&c* 
tures.    According  to  the  census  of  1850^  there  were  only  271  mannte- 
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tones,  prodaoiDg  each  9500  and  upwards,  annually.  Of  these,  3  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  employing  916,500  capital,  and  13 
xntde  and  18  female  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $8,975,  and 
producing  81,250  pounds  of  yarn,  valued  at  816,637 ;  but  no  wooden  or 
iron  manufactories  or  distilleries  reported.  There  were  also  fabricated 
in  1850  home  made  manufactures  valued  at  $646,938,  and  51  tanneries,' 
employing  42,100  capital,  consuming  raw  material  worth  985,230,  and 
producing  leather  valued  at  978,784. 

Internal  Improvements. — ^Arkansas  is  so  well  supplied  with  river 
navigation,  that  she  will  scarcely  feel  the  want  of  other  means  of  com- 
munication till  her  back  country  is  more  settled.  However,  she  too  has 
been  seized  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  though  no  railroads  have  actu* 
ally  been  commenced,  several  have  been  projected,  viz.,  one  from  Little 
Rock  to  Memphis,  one  to  Fulton,  and  one  to  Fort  Smith.  A  railroad  is 
also  proposed  from  St.  Louis,  through  Arkansas,  to  New  Orleans. 

Commerce. — This  State  has  no  foreign  commerce,  though  it  has  con* 
siderable  boating  trade  with  New  Qrleans,  engaged  in  the  export  of  its 
productions.  The  rivers  of  Arkansas  afford  an  interior  navigation  of 
more  than  1,000  miles,  bringing  a  large  portion  of  the  State  within  the 
reach  of  navigable  waters.  It  is  stated  that  the  White  river  is  more 
easily  navigated  than  the  Ohio ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  Arkansas  is 
navigable  the  entire  breadth  of  the  State,  the  St.  Francis  for  300,  and 
the  Big  Black  river  for  100  miles.  The  southern  and  south-western 
portions  of  the  State  may  be  approached  by  steamboats  through  the  Red 
river,  the  Washita,  and  their  branches.  Lumber,  cotton,  slaughtered 
animals,  and  Indian  com  are  the  great  articles  of  export. 

Education. — ^According  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  in  Arkan* 
sas  3  colleges,  with  150  students,  and  an  income  of  93,100;  353  publio 
schools,  wiui  8,493  pupils,  and  943,763  income,  of  which  98,959  were 
from  the  public  funds,  and  91,720  from  endowments;  90  acadamies  and 
other  schools,  with  2,407  pupils,  and  27,937  income.  There  were  23,361 
pupils  attending  school  during  the  year,  as  returned  by  families.  Of 
16,935  adults  who  could  not  read  and  write,  116  were  free  cdlored  per- 
sons and  27  foreigners. 

Periodicals. — By  the  census  of  1850,  9  weekly  newspapers,  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  377,000  copies  per  annum,  were  published  in 
imumsas. 

RsLioiouB  Denominations. — Of  the  362  churches  in  Arkansas,  the 
different  sects  of  Baptists  owned  114;  the  Episcopalians,  2 ;  Uie  Free 
Church,  1;  the  Methodists,  168;  the  Presbyterians,  52;  the  Roman 
Catholics,  7 ;  the  Union  churchy  5 ;  and  minor  sects,  13. 

Public  Institutions. — ^As  yet  Arkansas  has  no  institutions  for  the 
insane,  or  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind.  There  is  at  Little  Rock  one 
State  penitentiary,  which  has  been  once  or  twiee  burned  down  by  the 
convicts.  According  to  the  oensus  of  1850,  Arkansas  had  one  public 
library,  with  250  vdumcs,  and  two  Sunday-school  libraries,  with  170 
Tolumes. 

OovxBNMBNT,  FiNANOis,  ITO. — ^The  govemor  is  elected  by  the  people 
for  4  yean^  and  receives  a  salary  of  91>o00  per  annumi  and  the  use  of  a 
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hoase.  The  seDate  consists  of  25  members,  elected  for  5  years;  and  the 
honse  of  representatives  of  75  members,  elected  for  2  years,  both  by  tbe 
people.  The  members  of  both  these  bodies  receive  $3  per  diem  dorag 
the  session,  and  $3  for  every  20  miles  travel  The  judiciary  consistB^ 
1st,  of  a  Supreme  conrt,  composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associates, 
elected  by  the  Legislature  for  8  years,  and  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,800 
per  annum ;  and  2d,  of  six  circuit  courts,  held  twice  a  year  in  each 
circuit  The  circuit  judges  are  elected  by  the  people  for  4  years,  and 
the  prosecuting  attorney  for  2  years.  The  circuit  judges  receive  $1,250 
per  annum.  Arkansas  sends  two  members  to  the  national  house  of 
representatives,  and  is  entitled  to  four  electoral  votes  for  president  of 
the  United  States.  The  State  debt  in  1852  was  $1,506,562 ;  school 
fiind,  none ;  annual  expenditure,  inclusive  of  debt  and  schools,  $35,000. 
The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1850  was  $36,428,* 
675. 

Population. — ^Arkansas  had,  in  1820,  14,273  inhabitants ;  80,388  in 
1830 ;  97,574  in  1840  ;  209,877  in  1850 ;  of  whom  85,874  wm  white 
males,  76,315  white  females ;  314  free  colored  males,  294  free  colored 
females,  and  23,658  male,  and  23,442  female  slaves ;  in  1854,  253,117, 
of  whom  199,224  were  white,  and  60,279  slaves,  and  614  free  colored. 
There  were  also  in  1850,  28,416  families,  occupying  28,252  dwellings. 
Representative  population,  190,846 ;  population  to  tl^  square  mile,  4.01 
There  occurred  in  the  year  ending  June  Ist,  1850,  3,021  deaths,  or  neuij 
15  in  every  1,000  persons.  Of  the  free  population  at  the  last  censos, 
61,289  were  bom  in  the  State;  99,247  in  other  States  of  the  Union; 
1,471  in  foreign  countries ;  and  790  whose  places  of  birth  were  unknown. 
The  number  oi  paupers  who  received  aid  in  the  year  ending  June  Ist, 
1850,  was  105,  of  whom  8  were  foreigners ;  of  84  deaf  and  dumb,  4  wm 
slaves ;  of  92  blind,  2  w^re  firee  colored  and  13  slaves ;  of  63  insane,  8 
were  slaves ;  of  115  idiotic,  2  were  firee  colored,  and  10  slaves.  Of  the 
population,  41  were  engaged  in  mining;  26,355  in  agriculture;  215 in 
commerce;  1,173  in  manufSM^tnies ;  3  in  navigating  the  ocean;  30  in 
internal  navigation,  and  301  in  the  learned  profbsfflons. 

CouNTixs. — There  are  in  Arkansas  54  counties,  vis. :  Aikaofltfi 
Ashley,  Benton,  Bradley,  Carroll,  Ohicot^  Clark,  Conway,  Crawlofd, 
Crittenden,  Dallas,  Desha,  Drew,  Franklin,  Fulton,  OreMM,  HeApslead, 
Hot  Spring,  Independence,  Izard,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Joh^ison,  Lsfiij- 
ette,  Lawrence,  Madison,  Marion,  Mississippi,  Monroe,  Mon^^eiy, 
Newton,  Psrry,  Phil^,  Pike,  Poinsett,  Polk,  Pope,  Prairie,  PuWri, 
Randolph,  St  Fransis,  Saline,  Scott,  Searcy,  Sevier,  Union,  Tan  Bnres, 
Washington,  Washita,  White,  and  TelL  The  three  following  bait 
been  formed  since  1850 :  Calhoun,  Columbia,  aad  Sebastian. 

TowKS ^There  are  but  few  large  towns  in  Arkansas.     The  prineipil 

are  Little  Bock,  the  capital  of  the  Stato^  with  apopulation,  in  1863^  rf 
3,000 ;  Yau  Buren,  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  State,  wiUi  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,500 ;  Fort  Smith,  population,  1,590 ;  Camden,  populstios, 
1,400 ;  Batesville,  population,  about  1,700. 

H18TORT.— Arkansas  was  settled  by  the  French  at  Arkansas  Post  tf 
early  as  1685,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  great  tract  purehasedlM 
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France  in  1803,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana.  It  made  little  progress 
until  after  its  formation  into  a  Territory  of  the  United' States  in  1819.  It 
became  a  member  of  the  American  Union  in  1836. 

LiTTLB  Rook,  capital  of  Arkansas,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Pulaski 
county,  on  the  right  or  southern  bank  of  Arkansas  river,  about  300 
miles  i^om  its  mouth,  155  miles  west  by  south  of  Memphis,  1,065  miles 
west  by  south  of  Washington.  Latitude,  34**  40'  north,  longitude,  83** 
IC  west.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky  promontary,  or  bluff,  about  50  feet 
liigh,  the  first  that  occurs  in  ascending  the  river,  commanding  a  delight- 
ful and  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  State  hoase 
is  a  fine  brick  edifice,  rough  cast.  The  town  contains  a  United  States 
arsenal,  the  State  penitentiary,  which  has  been  once  or  twice  burned 
down  by  the  convicts,  and  6  churches,  all  handsomely  built  of  brick, 
namely,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Episcopalian,  1  Methodist,  1  Christian,  and  2 
Boman  Catholic.  There  are  2  newspapers  published  hero.  It  has  also 
a  Masonic  ball,  an  Odd  Fellows'  hall,  and  several  seminaries.  The 
United  States  court  for  the  Eastern  District  is  held  here.  Many  of  the 
residents  are  planters  who  own  estates  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Little 
Rock  communicates  regularly  by  steamboats  with  different  points  on  the 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Good  clay  for  brick  is  found  in  the 
vicinity ;  also  quarries  of  fine  slate,  and  ^anite  very  like  the  Quincy 
granite,  bat  not  so  hard.  A  company  has  been  formed  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen  from  Cincinnati  to  work  the  slate  quarry,  which  is  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  origin  of  the  name  Little  Eock  is  explained  as 
follows: — In  ascending  the  river  there  appears  on  the  south  bank,  rising 
out  of  the  water,  a  bald,  igneous  slate  rock,  which  at  low  water  is  about 
25  feet  above  the  surface,  but  at  high  water  is  almost  hidden  from  view. 
This  gives  name  to  the  city,  and  is  called  by  the  townpeople  "  the  point 
of  rocks."  Two  miles  above  this,  on  the  north  bank,  is  another  rocky 
bluff,  about  200  feet  high,  which  is  called  the  <'big  rock."  Population 
in  1850,  2,167j  in  1853,  about  3,000. 

Van  Bubbn,  a  flourishing  post-village  and  township,  capital  of  Craw- 
ford county,  lies  160  miles  west-north-west  of  Little  Kock,  and  5  miles 
east  of  the  Indian  Territory.  The  village  is  finely  situated  on  the  left 
(north)  bank  of  Arkansas  river.  It  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  places 
iu  the  whole  State — the  annual  sales  amounting  to  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  An  extensive  jobbing  business  is  done  here  in  supplying  the 
smaller  places  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  has  a  cotton  factory  in 
sueeessfal  operation,  with  an  engine  of  65  horse-power,  and  a  steam  flour- 
ing-mill  making  50  barrels  per  day  of  the  finest  flour.  The  village  con- 
tains 4  ehurches,  including  1  Methodist  and  1  Presbyterian,  both  fine 
brick  edifices.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here.  Stone-coal  is  found 
in  the  vicinity.    Laid  out  about  1841.    Population  in  1853,  about  1,600. 

Camdin,  a  handsome  post-village,  capital  of  Washitaoounty,  lies  on 
the  riffht  (west)  bank  of  the  Washita  river,  110  miles  south  bv  west  of 
LiHle  Kodk.  It  is  situated  on  a  declivity  of  a  high  range  of  hills,  and 
is  built  in  a  very  tasteful  style.  A  few  years  ago  the  site  was  occupied 
by  a  dense  forest,  and  many  of  the  trees  are  still  standing  in  the  streets, 
damdon  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  State,  and  possesses 
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great  advantages  for  trade,  being  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  krge 
steamers,  several  of  which  are  constantly  employed  in  conveying  produce 
down  the  river  to  New  Orleans.  A  plank-road  has  been  commeoced, 
which  will  connect  Camden  with  Fulton,  on  Bed  river,  and  will  probablj 
draw  an  increase  of  business.  The  growth  of  this  place  has  been  very 
rapid,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so.  It  was  settled  about  1842.  In  1848 
the  popuktion  was  nearly  600;  in  1853,  about  1,400.  The  site  waafiw^ 
merly  a  rendezvous  for  hunters,  and  known  as  "  Boore  a  Fabre." 

Batesville,  a  thriving  town,  capital  of  Independence  county,  is  on 
White  river,  about  400  miles  from  its  mouth,  90  miles  north-norUi-east 
of  Little  Eock,  and  115  miles  from  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Small  steamen 
can  ascend  the  river  to  this  pmnt  at  nearly  all  seasons.  A  great  influx  of 
emigration  is  directed  to  this  section  of  the  State,  which  oflfers  strong  in- 
ducements in  soil  and  climate.  Pine  timber  and  water-power  are  abandaot 
in  the  county.  Batesville  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  north-east 
part  of  the  State,  and  has  an  active  trade.  It  contains,  besides  the  coonty 
buildings,  several  churches  and  2  newspaper  offices.  Population  in  1854^ 
about  1  700. 


STATE  OF   TENNESSEE. 


The  Tennessee  river,  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Ohio,  is  formed  by  two 
branches,  the  Clinch  and  the  Holston,  which  rise  among  the  Alleghany 
mountains  of  Virginia,  and  unite  at  Kingston,  in  Tennessee.  It  flowi 
first  south-west  to  Chattanooga,  near  the  south  boundary  of  the  State, 
where  it  turns  toward  the  north-west  and  west;  but  its  progress  being 
opposed  by  the  Cumberland  mountains,  it  changes  its  coux^e  to  ^e  sontli- 
west,  makes  an  extensive  circuit  of  near  300  miles  through  North  Ala- 
bama, and  touches  the  State  of  Mississippi  at  its  north-east  eztremitj. 
Here  it  again  enters  the  State  of  Tennessee,  traverses  its  whole  breadth 
f^om  soum  to  north,  and  gradually  curving  towards  the  west,  crosses 
Kentucky,  And  enters  the  Ohio  river  at  Paducah,  48  miles  from  ito 
mouth,  near  37^  north  latitude,  and  88"^  35'  west  longitude.  The  length 
of  the  Tennessee  proper  is  estimated  at  800  miles,  and  if  we  include  the 
Holston,  its  longest  branch,  it  will  measure  about  1,100  miles.  The 
chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Knozville  and  Chattanooga,  in  Tennessee; 
Tuscumbia  and  Florence  in  Alabama,  and  Paducah  in  Kentucky.  The 
whole  descent  of  the  river  and  branches  is  computed  to  be  about  2,000 
feet.    The  channel  is  obstructed  by  no  considerable  falls  or  rafads,  ex* 
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oepting  the  Muscle  Shoals,  in  Alabama,  where  the  riyer  runs  over  flint 
and  limestone  rocks  for  more  than  20  miles,  affording  immense  motive 
power.  Steamboats  ascend  the  river  from  its  mouth  to  Florence,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  about  280  miles.  Above  these  rapids 
it  is  also  navigable  by  steamboats  at  all  seasons,  as  far  as  Knozville, 
on  the  Holston,  a  distance  of  near  500  miles.  The  navigable  por- 
tions of  the  river  are  connected  by  a  railroad.  The  region  through 
vhich  this  river  flows  is  generally  fertile,  and  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  is  beautifully  diversified  with  mountains  and  valleys.  The 
Little  Tennessee,  which  by  some  writers  is  described  as  the  main  stream, 
rises  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  ridge,  near  the  frontier  of  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  flowing  north-west  into  Tennessee,  unites  with  the 
Holston  about  25  miles  south-west  of  Knoxville,  after  a  tortuous  course 
of  more  than  150  miles.  The  areas  drained  by  this  system  of  rivers  is 
estimated  by  Darby  at  41,000  square  miles.  In  the  winter  of  1831-52 
this  river  was  frozen  over,  even  in  the  State  of  Alabama — an  event  of  very 
rare  occurrence. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia, east  by  North  Carolina,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  south  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  and  west 
by  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  lies  between  35**  and  36**  36'  north  latitude,  and  between  81** 
40'  and  90**  15'  west  longitude — being  about  430  miles  in  its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  110  miles  in  breadth,  including  an  area  of 
about  45,600  square  miles,  or  29,184,000  acres,  of  which  only  5,175,173 
were  improved  in  1850.  The  State  is  commonly  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions :  the  part  east  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  is  called  East  Tennes- 
see; between  the  Cumberland  mountains  and  the  Tennessee  river,  it 
takes  the  name  of  Middle  Tennessee ;  and  west  of  the  river  just  named, 
that  of  West  Tennessee. 

Face  of  the  Country. — Tennessee  is  very  agreeably  diversified  with 
mountain,  hill,  and  plain,  containing  within  its  limits  fertility  of  soil, 
beauty  of  scenery,  and  a  delightfully  temperate  climate.  In  the  east  it  is 
separated  from  North  Carolina  by  different  ridges  of  the  Appalachian 
chain,  passing  under  the  various  local  names  of  Stone,  Iron,  ^Id,  and 
XJnaka  mountains.  Then  follow  the  valleys  of  the  Holston  and  other 
rivers,  forming  the  head-water?  of  the  Tennessee.  Next  succeed  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  an  outlying  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  en- 
ters the  State  from  Kentucky,  and  crosses  it  in  a  south-west  direction, 
into  Alabama.  The  hight  of  these  mountains,  which  spread  over  about 
50  miles,  is  variously  estimated  at  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet.  They  are 
wooded  to  the  tops,  and  embosom  delightful  and  fertile  valleys.  Their 
summits  are  often  rounded  and  cultivated,  while  others  are  too  rugged 
for  tillage.  Middle  Tennessee,  Iving  between  these  mountains  and  the 
Tennessee  river,  is  moderately  hilly,  while  the  section  between  the  river 
last  named  and  the  Mississippi,  called  West  Tennessee,  is  either  level  or 
gently  undulating. 

Minerals,  Mineral  Springs,  etc. — Gold  has  been  found  in  the 
south-east  part  of  the  State.    Among  the  other  metallic  minerals  are  iron 
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in  abnndance,  and  in  East  and  Middle  Tennessee  some  lead,  especiillj 
in  Carter  county,  silver,  zinc,  manganese,  and  mag netio  iron  ore.  Of  the 
earthy  minerals,  coal,  the  most  abundant  and  yaluable,  is  found  in  largt 
quantities  in  the  counties  among  the  Cumberland  mountains^  and  ooTer- 
ing  an  area,  acording  to  Taylor,  of  4,300  square  miles.  There  is  ilae 
gypsum  of  a  fine  quality,  beautiful  varieties  of  marble,  nitre,  slate, 
(suitable  for  roofing,)  alum,  burr-stones,  and  limestone,  wluch  forms  tk 
bed  of  a  large  portion  of  the  State.  Salt  springs  exist,  but  not  of  t 
yery  rich  quality;  there  are  also  some  valuable  mineral  springs.  The 
iron  business  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  capitalists.  Ao 
cording  to  a  recent  statement,  there  were  on  the  Cumberland  river,  b 
the  early  part  of  1853,  21  furnaces,  9  forges,  and  2  rolling  mills,  em- 
ploying 91,216,000  capital,  and  manufacturing  44,500  tons  c^  metal,  and 
1,400  kettles,  valued  together  at  91,678,000.  Rich  deposits  of  copper 
are  found  in  the  south-east  part  of  Tennessee,  in  Polk  and  Monroe 
counties,  which  are  now  extensively  worked.  A  plank-road  is  nearlj 
finished  from  the  Hiawassee  mines  to  the  Chattanooga  railroad.  This 
must  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  mines,  which  will  thus  be  made 
readily  accessible  from  a  shipping  port  In  1854,  in  Polk  county,  12 
different  mines  were  in  operation,  5  of  which  shipped  640  tons  in 
one  mouth. 

KiVERS. — Tennessee  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great  Mississippi, 
and  twice  crossed  by  the  river  whose  name  it  bears.  The  Cumberland 
make  a  bend  into  the  north  of  the  State,  through  which  it  courses  foi 
about  150  miles  before  it  returns  to  Kentucky,  thus  giving  that  portion 
of  the  State  water  communication  with  the  omer  parts  of  the  great  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  valleys.  The  Tennessee  enters  the  south-east  of  tiie 
State  from  North  Carolina,  receives  the  Holston  and  its  tributaries  from 
Virginia,  and  the  Hiawassee  from  Georgia,  then  turns  to  the  south-west 
into  Alabama  at  its  north-east  angle,  and  leaves  it  at  its  north-west  to 
re-enter  Tennessee,  which  it  crosses  in  a  course  almost  directly  north 
into  Kentucky.  The  Hatchee,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi;  Buck 
river,  of  the  Tennessee,  from  middle  Tennessee,  and  the  Holston, 
Poweirs,  and  Clinch,  tributaries  of  the  same  rivers  in  East  Tenneatee, 
are  the  other  principal  streams.  The  Tennessee  has  a  total  course  of 
nearly  900  miles,  about  400  of  which  are  within  the  State,  and  700 
navagablo  for  steamboats  (with  the  exception  of  that  portion  in  Alabama 
called  the  Muscle .  Shoals)  to  its  junction  with  the  Holston,  in  £tflt 
Tennessee.  The  Cumberland  is  navi^ible  400  miles  for  steamboats  to 
Carthage,  about  50  miles  above  Nashville,  in  a  direct  line.  The  tribo- 
tary  streams  are  all  more  or  less  navigable,  either  for  steam  or  kee 
boats,  during  high  water.  All  the  waters  of  this  State  ultimately  reaek 
the  Mississippi,  though  generally  by  a  circuitous  course.  The  Forked 
Deer  river  is  navigable  150,  the^ig  Hatchee  above  100,  and  the  Obion 
60  miles,  for  steamboats. 

Objects  of  Interest  to  Toubists. — In  common  with  other  lime- 
stone regions,  Tennessee  has  numerous  caves,  several  of  which  are  at 
least  100  feet  below  the  the  surface,  and  a  mile  in  extent.  Some  are 
several  miles  in  length.    One  has  been  descended  for  about  400  feet 
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below  the  sor&ce,  where  was  found  a  stream  of  sufficient  force  to  torn 
a  mill.  Another,  on  the  top  of  Cumherland  mountains,  has  a  cave  of 
perpendicular  descent,  whose  hottom  has  never  heen  sounded.  Big  Bone 
cave  is  so  called  from  the  hones  of  the  mastodon  found  within  it.  These 
oaves  are  all  in  the  Cumherland  mountains.  In  a  spur  of  the  same 
mountains,  called  the  £nchanted  mountain,  are  found  the  impressiomi 
of  the  feet  of  men  and  animals  in  the  hard  limestone  rock,  whose  ap 
pearance  has  never  heen  accounted  for.  Near  Manchester,  in  Coffee 
county,  is  an  old  stone  fort,  situated  hetween  two  rivers,  and  including 
47  acres,  inclosed  hy  a  wall,  on  which  trees  are  growing,  helieved  to  be 
500  years  old.  In  Franklin  county  is  a  railway  tunnel,  through  a  spur 
of  the  Cumberland  mountains^  2,200  feet  long. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Produgtignb. — The  climate  of  Tennessee  is 
mild ;  consid^able  snow  sometimes  falls  in  the  winters,  which,  however^ 
are  generally  short  The  summers  are  free  from  the  intense  heat  of  the 
Gulf  States.  The  temperature  of  that  portion  of  the  State  among  the 
Cumberland  mountains  is  particularly  agreeable.  Most  parts  of  the 
State  are  healthy,  except  on  the  alluvions  of  the  great  rivers.  The  soil 
of  Tennessee  is  generally  arable,  and  of  a  good  quality.  In  East  Ten- 
nessee, much  of  the  land  among  the  mountains  is  poor  and  ill  adapted  to 
cultivation,  but  even  here  the  valleys  are  very  fertile.  This  section  ia 
favorable  to  grazing,  and  great  numbers  of  live  stock  are  exported  from 
thence  to  the  Atlantic  States.  A  greater  number  of  mules  (75,303  in 
1850,  including  asses)  are  raised  in  Tennessee  than  in  any  otber  State 
in  the  Union.  Middle  Tennessee  has  much  eood  land.  Western 
Tennessee  has  a  rich  black  mould,  and  on  the  shores  of  ike  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee  rivers  are  extensive  brakes  of  gigantic  cane.  Indian 
com,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are  the  great  staples.  In  1850,  Tennessea 
produced  more  hogs  than  any  State  in  the.  Union,  was  £[fth  in  the 
amount  of  Indian  com  produced,  fourth  in  that  of  tobacco^  and  fifth  in 
cotton.  The  other  articles  cultivated  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat^ 
barley,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  wool,  maple  sugar,  flax,  hemp,  hay, 
cheese,  butter,  wine,  whisky,  and  fruits;  of  the  latter,  apples,  pears,  and 
plums.  According  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  in  Tennessee 
72,735  farms,  occupying  5,175,173  acres  of  improved  land,  (about  71 
acres  to  each  farm,)  producing  52,276,223  bushels  of  Indian  com; 
7,703,086  of  oats;  1,619,386  of  wheat;  89,137  of  rye;  2,737  of  barley; 
19,427  of  buckwheat;  1,067,844  of  Irish,  and  2,777,716  of  sweet  potatoes; 
369,321  of  peas  and  beans;  14,214  of  grass-seed,  and  18,904  of  flax- 
seed; 20,147,932  pounds  of  tobacco;  8,139,585  of  butter;  77,812,800 
of  cotton;  1,364,378  of  wool;  1,036,572  of  beeswax  and  honey;  177,681 
of  cheese;  368,131  of  flax;  3,000  of  cane,  and  158,557  of  maple  sugar; 
258,854  of  rice,  and  74,091  tons  of  hay;  live  stock  valued  ai 
929,678,016;  market  goods,  997,183;  orohard  preducts,  $52,894,  and 
slaughtered  animals,  $6,401,765. 

FoBSST  Tress. — ^The  forest  trees  are  pine,  (in  East  Tennessee,)  su|;ar- 
maple,  juniper,  red  cedar,  and  savin,  (on  the  mountains,)  poplar,  hiok* 
017,  walnut,  oak,  beech,  sycamore,  locust,  cherry,  eto. 

The  animals  are  the  same  as  are  found  in  the  adjacent  States  of 
40 
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Kentaokj  and  Virginia,  viz.,  deer,  raocoons^  foxes,  Bqoiireb,  and  some- 
times, althongh  rarely,  bears,  in  the  wilder  sections  of  the  State. 

Manufactures. — The  natural  water-power,  especially  of  East  Tennes- 
see, combined  with  its  abundance  of  coal  and  other  fael,  mnst,  as  soon 
as  the  railway  connections  with  the  Atlantic  States  are  completed,  make 
Ihis  a  great  manufacturing  section ;  for  in  addition  to  the  advantages 
mentioned,  she  has  in  her  neighborhood  the  staple  raw  materials,  cotton, 
wool,  and  hemp.  There  were  in  Tennessee  in  1850,  2,861  establishments 
each  producing  $500  and  upwards  annually,  engaged  in  mining,  manu- 
factures, and  the  mechanic  arts,  employing  $6,975,278  capital,  and 
11,154  male  and  878  female  hands;  consuming  raw  material  worth 
$4,900,952,  and  yielding  products  valued  at  $9,728,438.  Amon^  these 
were  33  cotton  factories,  employing  $669,600  of  capital,  and  310  male 
and  581  female  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $297,500,  and 
manufacturing  363,250  yards  of  stuffs,  and  2,326,250  pounds  of  yarn, 
worth  a  total  value  of  $510,624;  4  woolen  establishments,  employing 
$10,900  of  capital,  and  15  male  and  2  female  hands,  consuming  raw 
material  worth  $1,675,  and  manufacturing  2,220  hats,  worth  $6,310  ;  81 
furnaces,  forges,  etc.,  employing  $1,915,950  capital,  and  2,705  male  and 
172  female  hands,  consuming  raw  material  worth  $730,551,  and  manu- 
facturing 44,152  tons  of  wrought,  cast,  and  pig  iron,  worth  a  total  value 
of  $1,611,043;  30  in  manufacturing  spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  employ- 
ing $66,125  capital,  and  79  hands,  consuming  3,000  bushels  of  barley, 
258,400  of  corn,  and  5,480  of  rye,  and  producing  174,925  gallons  oi 
whisky,  wine,  etc.;  and  364  tanneries,  employing  $490,320  capital, 
consuming  raw  material  worth  $396,159,  and  producing  leather  valued 
at  746,484.  Homemade  manu^tures  also  were  produced  of  the  yalue 
of  $3,137,790,  and  femily  goods  worth  $2,886,661. 

Internal  Improvements. — ^There  were  in  Tennessee,  January  1, 
1855,  517  miles  of  completed  raiload,  built  at  a  cost  of  10,436,610,  and 
946  miles  in  course  of  construction.  A  railroad,  (already  finished  to 
Nashville,)  connecting  Savannah  and  Charleston  with  Louisville  and  other 
points  on  the  Ohio  river,  will  pass  through  Tennessee.  Another,  in  a 
great  state  of  forwardness,  will  connect  the  same  points  with  Memphis ; 
and  bthers  with  New  Orleans  and  Mobile :  thus  opening  a  complete  com- 
munication between  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  and  with  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah.  The  last-named  places  are  now  (1855)  more  or  leas 
directly  connected  with  Knozville,  where  the  East  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  railroads,  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  will  also 
terminate. 

CoMMBROE. — ^Tennessee  has  but  little  foreign  commerce,  though  very 
favorably  located  for  domestic  trade,  being  washed  on  the  west  bj  the 
Mississippi  river,  twice  crossed  by  the  Tennessee  river,  and  its  northern 
portion  traversed  for  more  than  100  miles  by  the  Cumberland,  all  of 
which  are  navigable  for  steamboats.  The  exports  are  mainly  live  stock, 
pork,  bacon,  lard,  butter,  ginseng,  cotton  bagging,  flour,  Indian  oorS| 
fruits,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  feathers,  and  saltpetre,  which  find  thmr 
way  mostly  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  either  to  northern  or  foreign 
p<Mrts;  but  new  exits  are  about  being  opened  for  the  products  of  East 
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and  Middle  Tennessee,  the  one  througli  Virginia,  and  the  other  through 
Ckorgia  and  South  Carolina,  both  by  railroad.  Tennessee  has  no  direct 
foreign  trade;  tonnage  owned,  7,621,  in  1854;  built  the  same  year,  2 
vessels,  tonnage  only  208. 

Education. — Tennessee  had,  according  to  the  censes  of  1850,  8 
colleges,  with  570  students;  1  theological  school,  with  24,  and  1  medical 
school,  with  158  students ;  and  a  total  income  of  S65,037,  of  which 
99,300  was  from  endowments,  and  $482  from  public  funds;  2,680  public 
schools,  with  104,117  pupils,  and  $198,518  income,  of  which  $8,912  was 
from  endowments,  $98,548  from  public  funds,  and  $4,500  from  taxation; 
264  academies  and  other  schools,  with  9,928  pupib,  and  $155,902  in- 
come, of  which  $6,183  was  from  endowments,  and  $10,008  from  publit 
funds ;  and  attending  schools  as  returned  by  families,  146,200.  Of  the 
free  adult  population,  78,619,  of  whom  505  were  foreigners,  could  not 
read  or  write. 

Religious  Denominations. — There  were  in  Tennessee,  in  1850, 
2,027  churches,  of  which  the  Baptists  owned  648;  the  Christians,  63; 
Episcopalians,  16;  Free  church,  30;  Friends,  4;  Lutherans,  12;  Meth- 
odists, 867;  Presbyterians,  363;  Roman  Catholics,  4;  Tunkers,  1; 
Union  church,  15;  and  minor  sects,  3;  giving  one  church  to  every  500 
persons.     Value  of  church  property,  $1,216,201. 

Periodicals. — According  to  the  census,  there  were  published  in 
1850,  in  this  State,  8  daily,  2  tri-wcekly,  and  36  weekly  newspapers, 
with  an  aggregate  annual  circulation  of  2,139,644  copies. 

Public  Institutions. — Tennessee  has  a  State  penitentiary,  at  Nash- 
ville, conducted  on  the  silent  system,  which  had  196  convicts  confined 
in  1850,  of  whom  9  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  7  colored  persons.  There 
is  also  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Knoxville.  Tennessee  had  9  publio 
libraries  in  1850,  with  5,373  volumes;  20  school  and  Sunday-schod, 
with  7,598  volumes,  and  5  college  libraries,  with  9,925  volumes. 

Population. — Though  not  the  largest  in  area,  Tennessee  is  the 
second  State  in  point  of  population  in  the  great  Mississippi  valley.  Her 
sons  partake  of  the  same  parentage  as  those  of  Kentucky,  her  original 
settlers  having  been  mostly  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia;  and 
ihey  share  with  the  Kentuckians  a  manly  frankness  of  character, 
eourage,  and  loyalty  to  the  federal  constitution.  At  the  first  national 
eensus,  in  1790,  her  inhabitants  numbered  35,791;  105,602  in  1800; 
261,727  in  1810;  422,813  in  1820;  681,904  in  1830;  829,210  in  1840; 
and  1,002,717  in  1850;  of  whom  382,225  were  white  males,  374,601 
white  females;  3,117  free  colored  males,  3,305  colored  females;  118,780 
male,  and  120,679  female  slaves.  This  population  was  divided  into 
130,004  families,  occupying  129,419  dwellings.  Representative  popu- 
lation, 906,  830.  Population  to  square  mile,  21.99.  Of  the  free  popm* 
lation,  585,084  were  born  in  the  State;  170,571  in  other  States  of  the 
Union;  706  in  England;  2,640  in  Irebmd :  844  in  Scotland  and  Wales; 
1,168  in  Germany;  245  in  France;  76  in  British  America;  561  in  other 
eonntries,  and  1,759  whose  places  of  birth  were  unknown — giving  about 
1  per  cent,  of  the  free  population  of  foreign  birth.  In  the  year  ending 
Jme  1, 1850,  there  occurred  11,874  deaths,  or  nearly  12  persons  in 
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everj  thoasand.  In  the  same  period,  1,005  paupers,  of  whom  11  were 
of  foreign  birth,  reodved  aid,  at  an  expense  of  about  930  for  each 
pauper.  Of  the  entire  population,  377  were  deaf  and  dumb,  of  whom  2 
were  free  colored,  and  41  slaves;  474  were  blind,  of  whom  9  were  free 
colored,  and  82  slaves;  407  were  insane,  of  whom  5  were  firee  colored, 
and  22  slaves;  and  846  idiotic,  of  whom  5  were  free  colored,  and  85 
slayes.  Of  the  entire  population,  103  were  engaged  in  mining;  227,739 
in  agriculture;  2,21?  m  commerce;  17,815  in  manufactures;  55  in 
nayigating  the  ocean;  302  in  internal  navigation;  and  2,042  in  the 
learned  professions. 

Counties. — ^Tennessee  is  divided  into  79  counties,  viz.,  Anderson, 
Bedford,  Benton,  Bledsoe,  Blount,  Bradley,  Campbell,  Cannon,  Carroll, 
Carter,  Claiborne,  Cocke,  Coffee,  Davidson,  Decatur,  De  Kalb,  Dickson, 
Dyer,  Fayette,  Fentress,  Franklin,  Gibson,  Giles,  Granger,  Greene, 
Grundy,  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Hardeman,  Hardin,  Hawkins,  Haywood, 
Henderson,  Henry,  Hickman,  Humphreys,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  JohnsoUi 
Knox,  Lauderdale,  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  Macon,  Madison,  Marion, 
Marshall,  Maury,  McMinn,  McNairy,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Montgomeiy, 
Morgan,  Obion,  Overton,  Perry,  Polk  Ehea,  Roane,  Robertson,  Ruther- 
ford, Scott,  Sevier,  Shelby,  Smith,  Stewart,  Sullivan,  Sumner,  Tipton, 
Van  Buren,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Weakley,  White,  William- 
son, and  Wilson.    Capital,  Kashville. 

Cities  and  Towns. — Nashville  is  the  capital,  and  largest  city. 
Population,  in  1850,  10,165,  (15,000  in  1853;)  the  other  principal 
towns  are,  Memphis,  population  8,841,  (12,000  in  1853;)  Chattanooga, 
3,500  in  1850;  Columbia,  2,977;  Knoxville,  2,076,  (4,000  in  1853;) 
Murftreesborough,  Jackson,  Lebanon,  Edgefield,  Pulaski,  and  Shelby- 
Tille,  between  1,000  and  2,000  each. 

GovERNMBNT,  FiNANOES,  BTa — ^The  govemor  of  Tennessee  is  elected 
by  popular  suffrage  for  two  years,  and  receives  $3,000  per  annum.  The 
senate  consists  of  25,  and  the  house  of  representatives  of  75  members, 
elected  for  two  years  by  the  people.  The  legislature  meets  biennially  on 
the  first  Monday  in  October.  Every  free  white  man  of  the  age  of  21 
years,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  six  months  a  citizen  of  the 
county  in  which  he  may  offer  to  TOte,  next  preceding  an  election,  is  a 
qualified  voter.  The  judiciary  consists — 1.  Of  a  supreme  court,  pte- 
sided  over  by  3  judges.  2.  Of  a  court  of  chancery,  presided  over  by  6 
chancellors;  and  3.  Of  14  circuit  courts,  with  one  judge  to  each  circuit 
All  the  judges  are  elected  by  the  people  for  8  years.  Davidson  eounty, 
in  which  is  the  city  of  Nashville,  has  a  special  criminal  court,  and  a  com- 
mon law  and  chuicery  court.  Memphis  has  also  a  special  criminal  eourl 
Salaries  of  the  judges,  from  $1,500  to  $2,500.  Publio  debt  in  1854^ 
$6,746,856,  and  $1,353,209  contingent  debt.  Total,  $7,100,065.  School 
ftind,  $1,500,000;  other  productive  property,  $3,654,456;  proper^  not 
produotiye,  $1,101,390.  Annual  expenses,  exclusive  of  debt  and 
Bchools,  about  $165,000.  In  January,  1855,  Tennessee  had  32  banks, 
including  19  branches,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $6,717,848,  a  oiieo- 
lation  of  $5,850  262,  and  $1,473,040  in  coin. 

HiBTOBT.— Tennessee  was  the  first  State  settled  by  AngLo-Axueriotti 
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west  of  the  Allegbanies,  emigrants  iVom  North  Carolina  haying  bnili 
Port  Loudon,  in  £a8t  Tennessee,  as  earlj  as  1757.  But  this  settlement 
was  attacked  by  the  savages,  and  the  inhabitants  either  murdered  or 
driven  off.  Colonization,  however,  was  reoommenoed  in  a  few  yean 
afterwards  in  the  same  section  of  the  State.  This  colony  was  also 
harassed  by  the  Indians  till  after  the  Revolutionary  war.  Originally, 
Tennessee  formed  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  North  Carolina,  which 
State  ceded  it  to  the  general  government  in  1784,  but  afterwards  revoked 
the  grant,  when  the  inhabitants  attempted  to  form  an  independent  State 
under  the  name  of  Franklinia.  It  was  finally  ceded  to  the  United 
States  government,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  south-western  Territory 
till  its  admission  as  a  sovereign  State  in  1796,  forming  the  sixteenth 
member  of  the  confederacy.  Tennessee  took  an  active  part  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  sent  several  distinguished  leaders  to  its  armies;  prominent 
among  whom  was  General  Andrew  Jackson,  since  so  celebrated  for  his 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  central  government  during  his 
presidency.  James  K.  Polk,  the  eleventh  president  of  the  United 
Dtates,  was  also  a  citizen  of  this  State. 

Nashville,  b  handsome  and  flourishing  city,  capital  of  the  State  and 
of  Davidson  county,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Cumberland  river, 
200  miles  from  its  mouth,  230  miles  east-north-east  of  Memphis,  206 
miles  south-west  of  Lexington^  in  Kentucky,  and  684  miles  from  Wash-  , 
ington.  Latitude  36^  9'  north,  longitude  86^  49^  west ;  elevation  above 
the  sea,  460  feet.  It  is  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Tennes- 
see, and  is  distinguished  for  its  enterprising  spirit,  literary  taste,  and 
polished  society.  Many  of  the  private  residences  are  built  on  a  scale  of 
palatial  magnitude  and  splendor,  and  the  public  buildings  exhibit  a 
corresponding  character.  The  new  oapitol^  which  stands  on  a  command- 
ing eminence,  175  feet  above  the  river,  is  one  of  the  most  noble,  mag- 
nificent, and  costly  structures  in  America.  The  material  is  of  a  fine 
limestone,  which  was  quarried  on  the  spot,  and  nearly  resembles  marble. 
The  dimensions  are  240  feet  by  135,  and  the  estimated  cost  S1,000,000. 
It  is  built,  as  it  is  stated,  entirely  of  stone  and  iron,  without  any  wood 
about  it,  except  the  plank  on  which  the  copper  roofing  is  fastened ;  the 
floor  and  inner  walls  are  of  dressed  stone.  The  foundation  of  the 
capitol  was  laid  in  1845.  A  lunatic  asylum,  on  a  large  scale,  has  reoeiitly 
been  erected  in  the  vicinity.  The  State  penitentiary  at  this  place  is 
310  feet  by  50,  containing  200  cells.  The  University  of  Nashville  was 
founded  in  1806.  The  Medical  college  conneoted  with  the  University 
was  opened  in  1851 ;  it  occupies  a  capacious  building,  and  has  about 
100  students.  There  are  also  a  number  of  female  seminaries,  the  larges  ' 
of  which  is  attended  by  above  300  pupils.  About  12  newspapers  are 
published  here,  5  or  6  of  which  ttre  dailies.  Nashville  contains  3  banks, 
with  a  total  capital  of  95,181,500,  and  about  14  churohes.  The  mineral 
cabinet  of  the  late  Dr.  Troost  contains  the  largest  private  collection  in 
the  United  States.  The  Cumberland  river  is  crossed  by  a  magnificent 
wire  suspension  bridge,  recently  built  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  The  city 
is  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  raised  from  the  Cumberland 
river*     Nashville  has  expended  large  sums  in  the  construction  of  macad- 
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amised  tornpikes,  8  of  which  ndiate  in  different  directions.  The  riyer 
11  navigated  during  high  water  by  large  steamboats  from  its  mouth  to 
this  point,  and  a  number  of  splendid  packets  are  owned  here.     The  ship- 

*ping  of  the  port,  June  30,  1852,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  4^083 
tons,  enrolled  and  licensed,  all  of  which  were  employed  in  steam  naviga- 
tion. During  the  year,  5  steamboats,  with  an  aggregate  burthen  of 
47 9f  tons,  were  admeasured.  This  city  is  the  center  of  an  active  trade 
and  the  seat  of  manu£ictures  of  various  kinds.  Nashville  b  the  ter 
minus  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  150  miles  long,  which 
was  finished  in  1852,  at  an  expense  of  about  $3,000,000.  The  road  is 
built  in  a  very  substantial  manner,  and  completes  the  connection  with 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  The  construction  of  this  railroad  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  value  of  property,  and  has  given  vigorous  impulse  to  Uie 
prosperity  and  improvement  of  the  place.  Other  railroads  have  been 
commenced,  which  will  connect  this  city  with  Louisville,  Memphis,  New 
Orleans,  etc.     Popuktion  in  1845, 12,000 ;  in  1853,«  about  20,000. 

Memphis,  a  flourishing  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Shelby  county,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Mississippi  river,  just  below  the  mouth  of 
Wolf  river,  and  on  the  4th  Chackasaw  bluff,  420  miles  below  St.  Louis,  and 
209  miles  west-south-west  of  Nashville.  It  is  the  most  populous  and 
important  town  on  the  river  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  and 

,  occupies  the  only  eligible  site  for  a  commercial  depot  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  to  Yicksburg,  a  distance  of  650  miles.  The  bluff  on  which  it 
stands  is  elevated  about  30  feet  above  the  highest  floods,  and  its  base  is 
washed  by  the  river  for  a  distance  of  3  miles,  while  a  bed  of  sandstone  jffo- 
jecte  into  the  stream  and  forms  m  convenient  landing.  The  appearance  of 
Memphis  from  the  river  is  remarkably  fine.  Anesplimade,  several  hundred 
feet  wide,  extends  idong  the  bluff  in  front  of  the  town,  and  is  bordered 
with  blocks  of  large  warehouses.  Travelers,  who  have  recently  visited 
Memphis,  express  astonishment  at  the  siffus  of  improvement  and  com- 
mercial activity  which  are  here  exhibited.  The  population  has  been 
doubled  since  1845.  It  contains  6  or  7  churches,  1  academy,  a  medical 
oollege,  2  banks,  and  a  telegraph  office.  The  United  States  government 
has  recently  established  a  naval  depot  at  this  place.  The  river  is  deep 
enough  to  float  the  largest  ship  of  war  firom  this  point  to  its  mouth.  TIm 
building  of  steamboats  has  been  commenced,  and  manufactories  of  cot- 
ton, iron,  and  ropes  have  been  established.  Six  weekly  and  several  daily 
newspapers  are  published  here.  Memphis  is  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  part  of  which  is  in  operation* 
Another  railroad  is  in  course  of  construction  from  this  place  to  Nash- 
ville, and  one  also  projected  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  Steamboats  make 
frequent  passages  between  thb  and  other  ports  on  the  river.  The  quanUtj 
of  cotton  aooually  shipped  here  is  estimated  at  above  100,000  bales. 
The  population  in  1840  was  3,300,  in  1850  it  amounted  U)  8,841,  and  in 
1853  it  was  estimated  at  12,000.  v 

Knoxville,  a  flourishing  city,  capital  of  Knox  county,  and  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  State  government,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Holston  river,  4  miles  below  its  confluence  with  the  French 
Broad  rivor,  185  miles  east  of  Nashville^  and  204  miles  south-east  of 
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Lezineton,  Kentooky.  The  situation  is  eleyated  and  bealthy,  command- 
ing  a  baantiful  view  of  the  river,  and  the  Blue  mountains  of  Chilbowea, 
some  30  miles  distant.  Tho  nyer  is  navigable  for  steamboats  at  all  sea- 
sons from  this  point  downward ;  and  during  tbe  winter  and  spring  thej 
extend  (hair  trips  up  the  river  as  far  as  Kingsport.  This  region,  however 
in  future  will  not  be  dependent  on  the  river  for  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation. The  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  railroad,  which  extends  from 
Knoxville  to  Dalton,  in  Georgia,  connecting  with  the  nulwajs  in  that 
State,  was  opened  in  1852,  and  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  every  depart- 
ment of  business.  Another  railroad  has  been  eommenced,  whioh  will 
extend  from  Knoxville  to  the  Virginia  line.  When  these  two  roads  shall 
have  been  completed.  East  Tennessee  will  be  intersected  by  a  chain  of 
railways  extending  from  Boston  to  Memphis,  forming  the  great  thorough 
fare  of  the  Union,  and  traversing  a  country  remarkable' for  the  fertility 
of  its  soil  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  This  will  be  the  most  central 
and  direct  line  from  New  Yoik  to  JN"ew  Orleans.  Knoxville,  from  its 
midway  position,  may  be  expected  to  derive  much  benefit  from  the  im- 
mense amount  of  trade  and  travel  which  must  pass  along  this  route.  The 
completion  of  the  railroad  from  Balton  to  Knoxville  appears  to  have 
produced  a  great  sensation  among  the  inhabitants  of  East  Tennessee,  a 
region  heretofore  almost  isolated  from  the  busy  world.  In  the  poetical 
language  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  that  region,  to  whom  ihe  editors  are 
indebted  for  much  valuable  information,  ''  the  neigh  of  the  iron  horse 
mingles  with  the  roar  of  her  innumerable  water-falls,  and  awakens  the 
echoes  of  her  vast  and  silent  forests."  The  city  already  exhibits  an 
aspect  of  increased  prosperity,  and  manufactures  of  various  kinds  are 
springing  up  in  its  vicinity.  The  manufactory  of  window-glass  in  this 
place  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  Southern  States.  Knoxville  con- 
tains the  State  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  East  Tennessee,  founded  in  1807.  It  has  5  churches, 
3  banks,  several  academies^  and  printing  offices  issuing  6  or  7  newspapers. 
It  was  laid  out  in  1794,  in  which  year  it  became  the  capital  of  the  State, 
and  so  continued  until  1817.  ropulation  in  1850,  3,690;  in  1854| 
about  5,000. 

Chattanooqa,  a  flourishing  post-village  of  Hamilton  county,  on^  the 
Tennessee  river,  250  miles  by  water  below  Knoxville,  and  140  miles 
south-east  of  Nashville.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Nashville  and  Chat* 
tMHOOga  railroad,  and  of  the  Western  Atlantic  railroad  which  connects  it 
with  the  chief  towns  of  Georgia.  The  Tennessee  river  b  navigable  by 
steam  during  about  8  months  in  the  year,  and  by  small  boats  at  all  times. 
These  circumstances  render  Chattanooga  one  of  the  most  important  and 
flourishing  towns  of  the  State.  Since  the  completion  of  tiho  Western 
and  Atlantic  railroad,  in  1850,  the  population  has  increased  at  the  rate 
of  about  100  per  month.  The  surplus  productions  of  East  Tennessee, 
and  part  of  Middle  Tennessee,  are  mostly  shipped  from  this  point.  The 
surrounding  region  is  liberally  supplied  with  water-power  and  timber,  and 
the  hills  contain  abunAuice  of  stone  coal  and  iron  ore.  Chattanooga  has  1 
steam  saw-mill,  2  sash  and  blind  factories,  3  cabinet  factories,  in  which 
«team-power  is  used,  4  newspaper  offices,  and  1  bank.     The  manufacture 
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•f  iron  has  also  been  eommenced.  Laid  out  in  1839.  PopnlatiOB  in 
1853,  estimated  at  8,500. 

Columbia,  a  beautiful  and  thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Mauiy 
county,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  Duck  river,  41  miles  south  bj  west  of. 
Nashville.  A  company  has  been  formed  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
Buck  river.  The  surrounding  country  is  populous  and  highly  productive. 
The  town  has  considerable  trade,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  excellence 
of  its  schools.  It  is  the  seat  of  Jackson  College,  and  of  3  female 
seminaries.  The  Columbia  Female  Institute  is  a  splendid  structure,  sur- 
rounded with  beautiful  grounds.  The  proposed  railroad  leading  from 
Nashville  to  Jackson,  (in  Mississippi,)  and  Mobile,  will  probably  pass 
through  this  place.  Columbia  was  the  residence  of  President  Polk  pre- 
vious to  his  election  in  1844.  It  contains  2  banks,  and  3  or  4  news- 
paper offices.     Population  about  2,500. 

MURFREESBOROUGH,  a  handsome  post-village,  capital  of  BuUierfoid 
county,  is  on  the  railroad  from  Nashville  to  Charleston,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 30  miles  south-east  of  Nashville.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
plain,  surrounded  by  a  healthy  and  fertile  country.  The  Union  Uni- 
versity at  this  place  is  a  flourishing  institution,  founds  by  the  Baptists, 
in  1841.  There  is  also  a  female  institute,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Baptists;  1  bank,  and  5  churches.  Two  newspapers  are  published 
here.  Murfreesborough  was  the  capital  of  Tennessee  from  1817  to  1827, 
when  the  State  house  was  consumed  by  fire. 


STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 


This  State,  the  second  admitted  into  the  confederacy  after  the  ReTolu- 
tion,  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  and  north  by  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio,  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  river,)  east  by  the 
Big  Sandy  river  and  Cumberland  mountain?,  which  divide  it  from  Vir- 
ginia; south  by  Tennessee,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi  river,  which 
runs  between  it  and  Missouri.  Kentucky  lies  between  36**  30'  and  39* 
10'  north  latitude,  and  between  81^  50'  and  89^  2&  west  longitude, 
being  about  300  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  about  180  in  its 
greatest,  and  150  in  average  width,  and  including  an  area  of  nearly 
37,680  square  miles,  or  24,115,200  acres,  of  which  11,368,270  were  im- 
proved in  1850. 

Face  ov  the  Couktrt. — ^The  Cumberland  mountidnfl  form  tie 
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fonth-east  boandary  of  the  State^  and  seyeral  oatljing  ridges  traverse 
tJie  south-east  counties,  but  none  of  them  are  of  great  elevation,  being 
probably  under  2,000  feet.  Passing  west^  the  central  and  north  counties 
are  hillj^  or  tmdttlating,  but  those  w«it  of  the  Comberla&d  river  are 
moetlj  level.  A  range  of  hills  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Ohio  river,  i 
with  intervals  of  bottom-land  between  it  and  the  river,  sometimes  hav-; 
ing  a  breadth  of  10  or  even  20  miles. 

Geology. — Thb  State  partakes  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  character- 
istio  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  strata,  which  are  composed  of 
sedimentary  rooks,  lie  all  nearly  horizontal,  or  with  very  little  dip,  verg- 
ing from  Cincinnati  as  a  center.  The  blue  limestone  is  the  lowest  rock 
in  Kentucky  exposed  to  the  surface,  mostly  mixed  with  clay  and  mag» 
nesia;  the  latter  is  found  sometimes  in  large  quantites.  It  forms  the 
surface  rock  in  a  large  part  of  Kentucky  adjacent  to  the  State  of  Ohio, 
extending  south-east  from  Dayton  to  DanvillC;  and  east  from  Madison  to 
Maysville. 

Muterals. — Kentucky  abounds  in  bituminous  coal,  which,  though 
not  yet  extensively  mined,  crops  out  of  the  river  banks  and  hill -sides, 
indicating  its  localities,  when  the  scarcity  of  wood  or  the  increase  of 
manufnactures  may  call  for  its  use.  The  amount  of  iron  manufao- 
tured  in  1850  was  about  33,000  tons.  Lead,  iron-pyrites,  marble,  (on  the 
cliflfe  of  the  Kentucky  river,^  freestone,  gypsum,  conglomerate,  and  cliff 
limestone  are  the  o£her  mmerals.  Sidt  and  medieinal  springs  are 
partioularly  numerous  in  this  State.  The  salt  licks,  so  famous  m  the 
hunter's  vocabulary,  are  names  given  to  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  springs, 
where  the  buffalo  and  other  wild  animals  have  licked  the  ground,  and 
almost  eaten  it,  so  as  to  present  a  bare  space  for  some  distance  around. 

RiTEBS. — Kentucky  is  washed  along  the  entire  extent  of  her  north 
boundary  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  gives  her  a  steamboat  navigation  of 
more  than  600  miles,  and  opens  to  her  the  inland  commerce  of  the  Ohio 
valley.  The  great  Mississippi  in  like  manner  coasts  her  west  limits,  and 
giTes  Kentucky  access  to  the  trade  of  the  immense  valley  whieh  bears 
its  name.  The  Cumberland  river  rises  in  the  south-east  part  of  the 
State.  The  Tennessee  has  its  mouth,  and  about  70  miles  of  its  course,  in 
that  part  of  the  State  west  of  the  Cumberland  river.  The  other  rivers, 
eommenoing  at  the  east,  are  the  Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt,  and  Oreen 
rivers.  The  Big  Sandy,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  (as  are  all  the  important 
streams  of  Kentucky,)  forms  the  east  boundary  for  about  100  miles. 

Objects  o»  Interest  to  Tourists.— No  western  State  probably  pre- 
sents so  great  a  variety  of  obiects  to  interest  the  lover  of  nature  as 
Kentucky ;  whether  we  regarci  mere  picturesqueness,  or  the  wild  and 
more  striking  deviations  from  the  ordinary  course  of  creation.  Prominent 
among  these,  and  perhaps  first  among  the  subterranean  caverns  of  the 
globe,  stands  the  Mammoth  cave,  in  Edmondson  county,  south  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  State.  In'  the  extent  and  number  of  its  chambers,  in  the 
length  of  its  galleries,  and  its  variety  of  interesting  objects,  such  as 
Streams,  mounds,  stalactites,  stalagmites,  etc.,  it  has  no  equal.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  explored  for  10  miles  (part  of  iihat  distance  in  a  boat,  on  a 
deep  river;  inhabited  by  white^  eyeless  fish)  without  giving  any  indioa- 
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cations  of  coming  to  a  termination.  If  its  lateral  branches  are  included, 
YOU  have  an  extent  of  probably  40  miles  of  cavernous  windings.  Sta- 
lactites of  ponderous  size  hang  from  the  vaults,  formed  by  the  droppings 
from  the  limestone  roofs,  and  gigantic  stalagmites  bristle  the  floors  (k 
these  immense  chambers ;  one  of  which,  called  the  Temple,  is  stated  to 
occupy  an  area  of  2  acres,  and  to  be  covered  by  a  single  dome  of  solid 
rock,  120  feet  high. 

Climate. — Kentucky  enjoys  in  her  climate  a  happy  medium  between 
the  severity  of  the  Northern  States  and  the  enervating  heats  of  the 
South,  having  but  2  or  3  months'  winter,  with  mild  springs  and  autumns. 
It  is  milder  than  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  AUega- 
nies,  but  subject  to  sudden  changes. 

Soil  and  Productions. — In  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  Kentucky  rivals 
the  most  favored  parts  of  the  great  Mississippi  valley.  Perhaps  no 
district  in  the  United  States  surpasses  that  around  Lexington,  both  fot 
the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  picturesqueness  of  "  its  lay,"  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  use  of  the  term.  Kentucky  is  generally  well  tim- 
bered, and  in  parts  the  cane  grows  to  a  hight  of  12  feet,  forming  exten- 
sive canebrakes,  so  dense  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  pass  through  them« 
The  Barrens,  so  called,  in  the  south  part  of  the  State,  and  about  the 
head-waters  of  the  Green  river,  are  very  unjustly  named,  as,  with  Uie 
exception  of  a  few  sterile  elevations,  they  are,  when  in  a  state  of  nature, 
covered  with  pasture.  Its  staple  products  are  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  flax, 
and  hemp,  besides  which  large  quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  wool,  peas, 
beans,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  barley,  fruits,  market  products,  butter, 
cheese,  hay,  grass-seeds,  maple -sugar,  beeswax,  and  honey,  and  some 
buckwheat,  rice,  wine,  hops,  cotton,  silk,  and  sugar-cane  are  produced. 

Forest  Trees. — Kentucky,  at  its  first  settlement,  was  one  of  the 
best  wooded  of  the  western  States.  The  natural  growth  of  the  State 
include  the  blackwalnut,  oak,  chestnut,  buckeye,  sugar-tree,  elm,  papaw, 
honey-locust,  mulberry,  ash,  yellow  poplar,  coffiee-tree,  cottonwood,  and 
whitethorn.      The  fruit-trees  are  the  apple,   pear,  plum,  and  peaoh. 

Manufactures. — Kentucky  is  not  yet  largely  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures, though  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  branch  of  industry 
is  considerable. 

Internal  Improvemsnts. — ^Although  Kentucky  has  not  kept  pace 
with  her  sister  States  north  of  the  Ohio  river  in  constructing  works  of 
intercommunication,  yet  she  has  not  been  inattentive  to  the  importance 
of  cheap  and  expeditious  means  of  transport  for  her  valuable  products. 
In  January,  1854,  there  was  233  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  and  452 
(according  to  one  statement,  or  550  according  to  another,)  in  course  of 
oonstruction. 

GoMMEROE. — ^Kentucky  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  New  Orleansi 
and  other  towns  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  Most  of  her  rivers 
are  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance  for  steamboats,  and  still  farther 
for  flatboats.  The  exports  are  hemp,  salt,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  butter,  hogs, 
horses,  and  mules.  Large  numbers  of  the  last  two  are  annually  driven 
east  to  the  Atlantic  States  fbr  sale.  Cotton  bagging  and  hemp  cordage 
are  also  extensive  articles  of  export. 
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Eduoatiok. — In  December,  1854,  the  State  school  fbnd  amounted  to 
$1,400,270;  yielding  an  annual  inoome  of  about  $75,000.  According  to 
the  census  of  1850,  Kentucky  bad  15  colleges,  with  1,873  students,  and 
$131,461  income,  of  which  145,608  was  from  endowments,  and  $15,447 
from  taxation ;  2,234  public  schools,  with  71,429  pupils,  and  $211,852 
income,  of  which  $41,276  was  from  taxation,  and  $46,376  from  public 
funds;  and  330  academies  and  other  schools,  with  12,712  pupils,  and 
$252,617  income,  of  which  $5,445  was  from  endowments,  and  $5,534 
from  public  funds. 

Reuoious  Denominations. — Of  the  1,845  churches  in  Kentucky  in 
1850,  803  were  owned  by  diflferent  sects  of  Baptists;  117  by  the  Chris- 
tians; 119  by  the  Episcopalians ;  34  by  the  Free  Church;  530  by  the 
Methodists;  224  by  the  Presbyterians;  48  by  the  Roman  Catholics; 
30  by  the  Union  Church.  The  rest  were  owned  by  the  African  Church, 
German  Protestant,  Jews,  Lutherans,  Republicans,  Shakers,  Tunkers, 
Unitarians,  and  Universalists. 

Public  Institutions. — Kentucky  has  not  been  unmindful  of  her  un- 
fortunate children,  for  249  of  whom  a  State  lunatic  asylum  at  Lexington 
afforded  shelter  and  medical  aid  in  1852;  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at 
Danville  instructed  67  mute  and  deaf,  and  a  blind  school  at  Louisville, 
35  sightless  pupils.  A  second  lunatic  asylum  is  nearly  finished  at  Hop- 
kinsville,  at  a  cost  of  $180,000.  The  State  Penitentiary  at  Frankfort 
confined  166  prisoners  in  the  same  year. 

Population. — The  population  of  Kentucky  was  originally  derived 
from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
stalwart  forms,  frank  and  manly  bearing,  for  gallantry  in  the  field,  and 
fondness  for  humor.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1790  was  73,077; 
220,955  in  1800;  406,511  in  1810;  564,317  in  1820;  687,917  in  1830; 
779,828  in  1840 ;  and  982,405  in  1850— of  392,840  were  white  males, 
868,609  white  females,  4,861  free  colored  males,  5,150  free  colored 
females;  105,063  male,  and  105,918  female  slaves. 

Counties. — Kentucky  is  divided  into  101  counties,  vii.,  Adair,  Allen, 
Anderson,  Ballard,  Barren,  Bath,  Boone,  Bourbon,  Boyle,  Breathitt, 
Bracken,  Breckenridge,  Bullitt,  Butler,  Caldwell,  Callaway,  Campbell, 
Carroll,  Carter,  Casey,  Christian,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton,  Crittenden,  Cum- 
berland, Daviess,  Edmonson,  Estil,  Fayette,  Fleming,  Floyd,  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Gallatin,  Garrard,  Grant,  Graves,  Grayson,  Greene,  Greenup^ 
Hancock,  Hardin,  Harlan,  Harrison,  Hart,  Henderson,  Henry,  Hick- 
man, Hopkins,  Jefierson,  Jessamine,  Johnson,  Kenton,  Knox,  Laurel, 
La  Hue,  Lawrence,  Letcher,  Lewis,  Lincoln,  Livingston,  Logan,  Madi- 
son, Marion,  Marshall,  Mason,  MoCracken,  Meade,  Mercer,  Monroe, 
Montgomery,  Morgan,  Muhlenburg,  Nelson,  Nicholas,  Ohio,  Oldham, 
Owen,  Owsley,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Pike,  Powell,  Pulaski,  Bockcastle, 
Bussel,  Scott,  Shelby,  Simpson,  spencer,  Taylor,  Todd,  Triffg,  Trimble, 
Union,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Whitley,  WoodfordT  Capital, 
Frankfort 

Cities  and  Towns. — Louisville  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial 
town,  population  in  1850,  43,194;  in  1853,  51,726;  the  other  mosi 
populous  towns  are  Lexington,  population  about  12,000;  Covington, 
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9,408,  (12,000  in  1858;)  Newport,  5,895,  (9,000  in  1853;)  MayaviHe, 
8,840;  Frankfort,  in  1853,  5,000;  and  Padneah,  popnlation  2,428. 

QOYERNHENT,  FINANCES,  ETC. — The  govemoT  of  Kentucky  is  elected 
by  the  people  for  fear  years,  and  receives  $2,500  per  annum.  Tbe 
Senate  consists  of  38  members,  elected  for  4,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiyes  of  100  members,  elected  for  2  years.  The  legislature  me^ 
on  the  first  Monday  in  December.  The  judiciary  consists — 1.  Of  a 
court  of  appeals,  composed  of  one  chief  and  three  associate  judges.  2.  Of 
a  court  of  chancery,  presided  over  by  a  single  chancellor ;  and,  3.  Of  12 
circuit  courts.  The  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  the  chancellor 
each  receive  $1,500  per  annum,  and  the  circuit  judges  $1,400.  All  these 
(^cers  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  judges  of  appeals  for  8  years, 
(one  every  second  year,)  and  of  the  circuit  courts,  for  6  years.  Ken- 
tucky is  entitled  to  10  members  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  12  electoral  votes  for  president  of  the  United  States.  The 
assessed  value  of  property,  real  and  personal,  in  this  State  in  1853,  was 
$366,752,852 ;  the  public  debt  in  the  same  year  was  $6,147,283  ;  pro- 
ductive property,  $6,000,000,  and  ordinary  expenses,  exclusive  of  debt 
and  schools,  $250,000.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October, 
1852,  were  $782,885,  and  expenditures  $724,694.  The  receipts  of  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  for  the  same  Ume,  were 
$484,949. 

HiSTORT. — The  name  of  Kentucky  (<<  the  dark  and  bloody  ground  ") 
is  an  epitome  of  her  early  history,  of  her  dark  and  bloody  conflicts  with  the 
wily  and  savage  foe.  This  State  was  formerly  includ^  in  the  Territory 
of  Virginia,  to  which  it  belonged  till  1792.  It  was  originally  explored 
by  the  far-famed  Daniel  Boone  (of  many  of  whoso  daring  exploits  it  was 
the  scene)  and  his  compeers,  about  the  year  1769,  at  or  near  which  date 
Boonsborough  was  settled.  Harrodsburg  was  found  in  1774,  and  Lex- 
ington a  year  or  two  after,  probably  while  the  news  of  the  battle  of  that 
name  was  fresh  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  founders.  The  first  court 
was  held  at  Harrodsburg  in  1777.  The  first  settlers  was  much  annoyed 
by  the  incursions  and  attacks  of  the  Indians.  The  State  owes  its  nmme 
not  merely  to  the  Indian  forays  upon  the  whites,  but  to  its  being  the 
battle-ground  between  the  northern  and  southern  Indians.  There  was 
a  period  of  discontent  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  and  previous  to  the 
admission  of  Kenttfeky  into  the  federal  Union,  in  1792,  caused  partly 
by  the  inefficiency  of  the  protection  afibrded  by  Virginia  and  the  old 
federal  Congress  against  the  inroads  of  the  savages,  and  partly  by  a  dis- 
trust lest  the  central  government  should  surrender  the  right  to  navigaie 
the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  The  most  important  battle  ever  fought  on 
the  soil  of  Keutucky,  since  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  white  race, 
was  that  fought  between  the  Indians  and  the  Kentuckians,  on  the  19tk 
of  August,  1782,  near  the  Blue  Lick  springs.  The  celebrated  Colonel 
Boone  bore  a  prominent  part  in  this  engagement^  in  which  he  lost  a  soa. 
The  whites  numbered  only  182,  while  the  savages  were  twice  or  thriee 
that  number.  The  combat  resulted  in  the  route  of  the  Kentuckians,  and 
a  loss  of  60  killed  and  wounded.  Thus  ended  the  most  disastrous  ooa* 
fliot  in  which  the  whites  had  been  engaged  with  the  alxnrigines  since  thi 
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defeat  of  Braddock.  Kentucky  was  the  central  scene  of  tbe  imputed 
intrigues  of  Aaron  Burr  and  his  coadjutors  to  form  a  western  republic. 
The  Kentuckians,  however  frank  and  brave  in  character,  were  not*  the 
material  from  which  to  manufacture  rebels;  nor  the  State  that  gave 
Henry  Clay  to  the  national  councils,  one  to  foster  disunionists.  Ken- 
tucky was  largely  and  effectively  represented  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  and  in  the  more  recent  conflicts  with  Mexico  in  1846 
and  1847. 

Louisville,  a  flourishing  city  and  port  of  entry,  and  seat  of  justice  of 
Jefferson  county,  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  head  of  the  Louisville 
fulls,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beargrass  creek,  130  miles  below  Cincinnati^ 
53  miles  west  of  Frankfort,  and  590  miles  from  Washington.  Latitude 
38 ""  3'  north,  longitude  85""  30"  west.  It  is  the  htrgest  town  in  the  State, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  places  on  the  Ohio  river.  A  railroad,  93 
miles  long,  connects  it  with  Frankfort  and  Lexington,  and  several  others 
are  in  course  of  construction  from  this  place  to  Danville,  Nashville,  etc. 
The  situation  and  surrounding  scenery  are  remarkably  beautiful.  Lou* 
isville  stands  on  a  plain  elevated  about  70  feet  above  low  water,  and  is 
regularly  laid  out.  Eight  handsome  streets  extend  nearly  two  miles  in 
length  parallel  with  the  river,  which  here  flows  from  east  to  west.  These 
yary  in  width  from  60  to  120  feet,  and  are  intersected,  at  right  angles, 
by  more  than  30  others,  with  a  uniform  width  of  60  feet.  The  streets 
are  generally  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  bordered  with  ornamental 
trees.  The  most  remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  City  Hall,  and 
Court-house,  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  St.  Paul's  church,  (Episco- 
pal,) the  Medical  Institute,  and  the  University  of  Louisville.  The  His- 
torical Society  of  this  place  has  collected  valuable  documents  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  the  State.    Louisville  also  contains  a  marine  asylum. 

Louisville  may  be  said  to  owe  its  ^istenoe  to  the  falls,  which  arrested 
the  course  of  navigation  at  this  point.  In  1853,  a  canal  2}  miles  long 
was  opened  around  these  ^Is,  with  a  total  lockage  of  22  feet.  It  was 
cut  through  the  solid  limestone  rock,  at  a  cost  of  $750,000.  The  dimen- 
sions having  been  found  too  small  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  largest 
steamers  now  built  for  the  New  Orleans  trade,  a  railway  has  been  pro- 
jected on  the  Indiana  side,  the  object  of  which  is  to  transport  such 
yessels  around  the  rapids  by  meafhs  of  a  stationary  engine  and  pulleys. 
The  stock  has  been  taken,  and  the  work  will  doubtless  shortly  be  com- 
pleted. In  1850  the  entire  trade  of  Louisville  was  estimated  at  $50,000,- 
000.  (De  Bow's  Review.)  The  wholesale  business  has  increased  rapidly 
since  that  period.  There  are  now  near  100  houses  doing  an  exclusively 
wholesale  business,  the  amount  of  which  is  computed  at  $20,321,400; 
-viz.,  25  of  dry  goods,  39  of  groceries,  8  of  drugs,  9  of  hardware,  8  of 
hats  and  furs,  8  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  9  of  saddlery.  Many  of  the 
warehouses  are  3  or  4  stories  high,  and  from  100  to  130  feet  deep.  No 
exact  record  has  been  kept  of  the  exports  of  this  town,  but  a  good  esti- 
mate may  be  found  f^m  the  number  of  steamboat  arrivals ;  which,  fW)m 
the  different  ports  below  the  falls,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1852, 
was  1,124 ;  the  number  from  the  upper  Ohio  was  probably  about  the 
saaie.    The  chief  articles  of  export  are  tobacco,  pork,  hemp,  and  flour. 
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Louisville  is  a  eommerdal  ntther  than  a  mannfactaring  town.  Iti 
mannfactares,  howeyer,  comprise  a  great  variety  of  articles,  and  are 
estimated  to  amount  in  value  to  about  $6,000,000  annually.  Among  the 
principal  establishments  may  be  mentioned  15  iron  foundries,  employing 
930  bands,  and  producing  manufactures  to  the  value  of  $1,2^2,200;  sl 
tobacco  factories,  employing  1,050  bands,  who  turn  out  $1,347,500  worth 
of  manufactured  tobacco;  45  for  making  clothing,  employing  1,157 
hands,  and  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  $941,5()0;  25  of  farniture, 
employing  446  persons,  who  turn  out  $638,000  worth  of  cabinet-ware; 

11  rope-walks,  yielding  goods  to  the  value  of  $460,000;  6  soap  and 
candle  factories,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $409,000;  9  flour  and 
feed  mills,  9  tanneries,  3  cotton  and  woolen  factories,  3  oil-mills,  3  bag- 
ging fisustories,  2  white  lead  factories,  a  glass  factory,  and  several  pot< 
teries.  Population  in  1830,  10,341;  in  1840,  21,210;  in  1850,  43,196; 
and  in  1852,  it  amounted  to  51,726. 

Lexinotov,  a  handsome  and  wealthy  city,  capital  of  Fayette  oovnty, 
on  the  Town  fork  of  the  Elkhorn  river,  25  miles  south-east  of  Frankfort, 
81  miles  south  of  Cincinnati,  and  94  miles  east  of  Louisville.  Latitude 
38°  6'  north,  longitude  84°  18'  west.  Lexington  is  the  second  city  of 
the  State  in  population  and  importance.  Few  inland  towns  are  more 
delightfully  situated  or  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  general 
appearance.  It  is  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks;  the  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  bordered  with  ornamental  trees.  Main  street  is  80  feet  wide, 
and  more  than  a  mile  long.  Many  of  the  public  and  private  buildings 
are  spacious  and  very  handsome  specimens  of  architecture.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  undulating,  highly  cultivated,  and  dotted  with 
elegant  mansions.  Lexington  is  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  ita 
literary  and  scientific  establishments.  Transylvania  University  of  this 
place  is  a  flourishing  institution  ;  the  deparlanents  of  law  and  medicine 
are  probably  more  frequented  than  any  other  in  the  Western  States.  It 
has  a  library  of  14,000  volumes.  The  halls  of  the  universitv  are  amonc 
the  principal  ornaments  of  the  city.  The  State  lunatic  asylum,  located 
here,  occupies  a  large  and  beautiful  building,  capable  of  accommodating 
more  than  300  patients.  The  city  also  contains  a  court-house,  2  banks, 
a  public  library,  several  academies,  a  museum,  an  orphan  asylum,  about 

12  churches,  and  5  or  6  newspaper  offices.  A  monument  is  to  be  erected 
here  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Clay,  who  resided  at  Ashland,  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  city.  Lexington  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade,  &oili- 
tated  by  railways^-one  extending  to  Louisville  via  Frankfort,  and  another, 
recently  completed,  connecting  it  with  Cincinnati.  Other  rmilwaya 
are  in  course  of  construction  to  Maysville  and  Danville.  This  place  is 
the  seat  of  valuable  manu&ctures,  the  most  important  of  which  are  bag* 
ging,  ropes,  iron,  brass,  and  silver  ware,  machinery,  and  carriages.  The 
city  and  suburbs  produce  annually  about  3,000,000  yards  of  baggingi 
and  2,500,000  pounds  of  rope.  Lexington  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
Kentucky.  It  was  founded  in  1776,  and  incorporated  in  1782.  Pop«- 
lation  in  1845,  8,178;  in  1853,  it  was  about  12,000. 
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Shoal  Creek 110 

Aviston 114 

Trenton 118 

Summerfield 122 

Lebanon 125 

O'FaUon 133 

Caaeyyille 139 

minoistown 147 

St  Louis 

Cleveland  to  Indianapolu* 
Cleveland  to 

Crestline 75 

Gallon 79 

Caledonia. 90 

Marion 99 

Bryanfs. 104 

LoTue  113 

Mount  Victory 121 

Bidgway 124 

Ruflhsylvania 130 

Harper. 133 

Bellefontaine »139 

De  Graff; 149 

Pemberton 155 

Sidney -...162 

Hardin 167 

Lor.  and  Houston 172 

Versailles 180 

Dallas 188 

Union 197 

Harrisville 201 

Winchester 207 

Farmland 214 

Smithfield 221 


Munoie 227 

Yorktown 233 

Chesterfield 239 

Anderson 245 

Pendleton 253 

Alfont 268 

Fortville 261 

McCord's 264 

Oakland 266 

Laneville 271 

DeheU's 275 

Indianapolis 280 

Indianapolit  to  Ttrre  Saute 
Indianapolis  to 

Bridgeport... 9 

Plainfield 14 

Cartersbnrg 17 

BellvUle 19 

Clayton 21 

Peoksburg 33 

Amo 25 

Cinoinnatus 27 

Coastville »  29 

NichoIsonviUe 33 

Groencastle 39 

Putnamville 42 

Hameriok's 44 

Reel's  Mill 48 

Eaglefield's  Mill 61 

Grey's  Creek 62 

BrasU « 67 

Staunton 61 

Cloverland ^  63 

Wood's  Mill „ 65 

Terre  Haute. 73 

Terre  Haute  to  Alton,  on  the 

Mienaeippi,  at  the  Junction 

of  the  MUeouru 

Terre  Haute  to 

St.  Mary's 4 

Sanford's 8 

Paris 19 

Grandview 28 

Midway 82 

Ashmore 37 

Charleston...... 46 

Mattoon 66 

Summit 62 

Windsor 68 

Thornton 78 

Shelbyville 80 

Towerhill .• 88 

Pana. 95 

Noeomis 107 

Irving 117 

Hillsborougtf 123 

Litchfield. 134 

Clyde 139 

Gillespie 144 

Bunker  Hill 153 

Dorsejr's 158 

Bethalto 163 


Alton 163 

Junction .......167 

minoistown 187 

SL  Louis 

Chicago  to  St,  Louie, 
Chicago  to 

Joliet «.  4   * 

Elwood ' 49 

Wilmington 66 

Stewart's  Grove 63 

Gardner 68 

Dwight 77 

OdeU 85 

Livingston 90 

Pontiao 95 

Rook  Creek 100 

Peoria  Junction 106 

Lexington 113 

Towanda 121 

Blinois   Central   Railroad 

Junction ..127 

Bloomington 129 

Funk's  Grove 140 

Atlanta. 149 

Lawn  Dale 151 

Lincoln « 160 

Elkhart 170 

Williamsville 176 

Sangamon 183 

Springfield 188 

Great    Western  .Railroad 

Junction « 190 

Chatham 197 

Auburn 203 

Virden 210 

Girard 214 

Prairie  Station 218 

CaxUnville 226 

Macoupin 233 

Shipman 241 

BrighR>n 248 

Monticello -.255 

Alton. 280 

St  Louis. 285 

Chicago  to  Burlington 
Chicago  to 

Park  Station 

Oak  Ridge 8 

Babcock's  Grove 20 

Danby 23 

Whea  ton's 15  ( 

Winfield 28 

Junction.... 30 

Batavia 36 

Aurora 43 

West  Aurora. 44 

Montgomery „  46 

Oswego 47 

Bristol 61 

Piano   67 

Newark 61 

Somonauk 64 
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WsTerly U 

Emrl A ^  n 

Mendota 

Arlington 97 

BoTer 104 

Princeton » 109 

Wyanet 12« 

Budft 112 

Neponset 128 

Eewanee 186 

QalTj ; «144 

Altona m162 

Wataga l«0 

Oaletborg 163 

Cameron 177 

Monmonth ..^ 184 

Linden - 191 

Oqnawka  Junction i..202 

Eaat  Burlington.....^ .^10 

Chicago  to  MtidUon, 
Chicago  to 

Park  Station 

Oak  Ridge 8 

CottageHilL 16 

Baboook'fl  Grove -...  20 

Banby 22 

Wheaton 25 

Wlnfleld.. 27 

Anrora  Junction 80 

Wayne 85 

Clinton 39 

Elgin ., 42 

OUbert 50 

Huntley.^ 55 

Union.....^ .• -  62 

Marengo   • 68 

aarden  Prairie 72 

Belyidere....*....M....««* 78 

Caledonia 86 

Roeooe. 93 

Beloit....^ 98 

Aflon  .• 106 

Plymouth Ill 

Pootville 114 

Magnolia 118 

Madisen ..156 

Chicago  to  Milwaukic 
Chicago  to 

Chittenden... 7 

Eranston 12 

Wynetka -  16 

Qlencoe 19 


Highland  Park 23 

Rockland ............ ..^« 80 

Wankegan*^ 85 

State  Lin* .«...-..•.•.  45 

Kenosha...* .•••  61 

Racine..... .^ 62 

Coanty  Line.... 70 

Oak  Creek 75 

MUwankie 85 

Milwaukic  to  Beaver  Dam, 
MUwaukie 

Sohwartibnrg.. 7 

GianTille 13 

Germantown 18 

Richfield 23 

Cedar  Creek 28 

SchleiBinger 30 

Hartford. 84 

Rubicon 89 

Woodland 48 

Iron  Ridge 45 

Horioon 51 

Junction » 54 

Oak  Grove 56 

Beayer  Bam 61 

Milwaukic  to  Madimm. 
Milwaukieto 

Wauwautosa 5 

Side  Traok 12 

Junction 14 

Forest  Houfe.. 17 

Waakeeha 20 

U0ne8ee  .....••#•...............  28 

Eagle 86 

Palmyra 42 

Whitewater 50 

Child's  Station 55 

Milton 62 

Edgerton.........* 72 

Stoughton* 82 

BiadisoQ. 


Chicago  to  Fond  du  Lac 
Chicago  to 

Jefferson 9 

Canfleld 12 

Bes  Plaines « 16 

Bunton 23 

Palatine 27 

Barriogton »  32 

Cary 38 


Ciyttal  Lake... 


Ridgefield.......M ............ 4S 

Woodstock......  ........ ......  51 

JanesTiUe »...  M 

Fond  da  Iao „,^,JLH 


OaUna  to  St.  PamL 
Galena  to 
The  mouth  of  Ferer  Rirer   6 

Dubuque »  26 

CassTille. 5T 

Wisconsin  Rirer. 88 

Prairie  du  Chien »..  88 

Upper  Iowa  Rirer 126 

Bad  Ox. .^138 

Root  River ^61 

Black  River. 173 

Chippewa  River J41 

Head  of  Lake  Pepin. .266 

St.  Croix 301 

SL  Paul „ 327 


Independence,  Jfo.,  to  Pamue 

Rock, 
Independence  City  to 

Kansas  boundary 22 

Love  Elm. 20 

Round  Grove. »  85 

The  Narrows „..  65 

Black  Jack..... 68 

One.handred'4uid-ten-mile 

Creek 106 

(CouncU   City,)    Switiler 

Creek..- ......109 

Bragoon  Creek... 114 

(Council  Grove,)  Big  John 

Spring.... ......149 

Kansas  Village. ........150 

Sylvan  Camp ;.........15S 

Willow  Spring 158 

Diamond  Spring ......171 

"       Spring. 187 

Cottonwood  Fork  of  Grand 

River. 199 

Turkey  Creek.......... 228 

Mud  Creek... ......247 

Lltde  Arkansas...;.. JM 

Cow  Creek« 276 

Plum  Buttes. ..284 

Great  Bend  of  the  Arkan* 

286 

Walnut  Creek. »........298 

Pawnee  Rock.. ..807 
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